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'OBEFH   ADDISON — AMBROSE    PHILIPS — JOHN    PHILIPS — ^THOMAS    FABNELL — 
WILLIAM   SOMERVILLE — THOMAS   TICKELL. 

THE  aQthors  with  whom  we  are  at  present  engaged,  were  considered, 
during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  best  that  England 
ever  produced.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  styled  the  Augustine  £ra 
of  EhgHsh  Literature,  on  accou^jit  of  its  supposed  resemblance,  in  intellectual 
opulenoe,  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  This  opinion  is  not,  how- 
ever, Mowed  in  the  present  age.  The  praise  due  to  good  sense,  and  a 
correct  and  polished  style,  is  allowed  to  the  prose  writers,  and  that  due  to  a 
felicitj  in  pidnting  artificial  life,  is  awarded  to  the  poets ;  but  modem  critics 
>cem  to  have  agreed  to  pass  over  these  qualities  as  of  secondary  moment, 
•fid  to  hold  in  greater  estimation  the  writings  of  the  times  preceding  the 
R^toration,  as  being  more  boldly  original,  both  in  style  and  in  thought, 
more  imaginative  and  more  sentimental.  The  sentiment  to  which  we  here  al- 
lude is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  following  passage : — '  Speaking 
generally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  poets,  they 
1^  no  force  or  greatness  of  &ncy,  no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm ;  and  as 
philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  or  originality.  They  are  saga- 
cious, no  doubt,  and  seasonable ;  but  for  the  most  part,  cold,  timid,  and 
superficial.  Writing  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  grace  and  vivacity, 
and  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects  that  were  almost  exclusively  in- 
terestjng  to  them,  they  naturally  figured  as  the  most  accomplished,  fiishion- 
able,  and  perfect  writers  which  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  made  the  wild, 
luxuriant,  and  humble  sweetness  of  our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and 
imtutored  in  the  comparison.' 

While  there  is  general  truth  in  these  remarks,  it  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  observed  that  the  age  produced  several  writers,  who,  each  in  his  own 
Hoe,  may  be  called  extraordinary.  Satire,  expressed  in  forcible  and  copious 
language,  was  certainly,  as  nve  have  already  observed,  carried  to  its  utmost 
height  of  excellence,  by  Swift  The  art  of  describing  the  manners,  and  dis- 
eossing  the  morals  of  the  passing  age,  was  practiced  for  the  first  time,  with 
VOL,  n. — ^B 
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unrivalled  felicity,  by  Addison.  The  poetry  of  elegant  and  artificial  life  was 
exhibited,  with  a  degree  of  perfection  never  since  attained,  by  Pope.  And 
with  all  the  licentiousness  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  it  may  be  fairly  said 
{hat  pure  English  comedy  was,  in  their  hands,  what  it  had  never  boen  before, 
and  has  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  been  since.  It  was,  in  some  respects,  a 
disadvantage  to  the  poets  of  this  period  that  most  of  them  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  worldly  prosperity  and  importance,  such  as  has  rarely 
blessed  the  community  of  authors.  Some  filled  high  diplomatic  and  other 
official  stations,  and  others  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  political  ambition, 
where  offices  of  state  and  the  supremacy  of  rival  parties,  not  poetical  or 
Hterary  laurels,  were  the  prizes  contended  for.  Constant  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  the  great  on  the  part  of  authors,  has  a  tendency  to  ^\  the  mind 
on  the  artificial  distinctions  and  pursuits  of  society,  and  to  induce  a  tone  of 
thought  and  study  adapted  to  such  associates.  It  is  certain  that  high 
thoughts  and  imaginings  can  be  nursed  only  in  solitude ;  and  though  poets 
may  gain  in  taste  and  correctness  by  mixing  in  courtly  circles,  the  native 
vJ^or  and  originality  of  genius,  and  the  steady  worship  of  truth  and  nature, 
must  be  impaired  by  such  a  course  of  refinement.  It  is  e\ident  that  most 
of  the  poetry  of  this  period,  exquisite  as  it  is  in  gayety,  polish,  and  spright- 
liness  of  fancy,  possesses  none  of  the  lyrical  grandeur  and  enthusiasm  which 
redeem  so  many  errors  in  the  older  poets.  The  French  taste  is  visible  in  most 
of  its  strains ;  and  where  excellence  is  attained,  it  is  not  in  tlie  delineation 
of  strong  passions,  or  in  bold  fertility  of  invention,  but  in  the  lesser  graces 
and  excellencies  of  art.  Of  this  school  Addison  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  members. 

Joseph  Addison  was  born  at  Milston,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  first  of  May, 
1672,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  rector  of  that 
parish.  The  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  at  home  under  his 
fether's  own  immediate  super\Tsion ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age  he  was 
sent  to  Salisbury,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Taylor,  master  of  the 
Salisbury  grammar-school.  In  1683,  when  Addison  was  in  tlie  twelfth 
year  of  his  age,  his  father,  being  made  dean  of  Litchfield,  removed  thither, 
and  placed  his  son  with  a  Mr.  Shaw ;  from  whose  school,  however,  he  soon 
after  removed  to  the  school  of  the  Chartreux,  where  he  remained  until  he 
had  completed  his  preparation  for  the  university.  *  At  Chartreux,'  as 
Johnson  observes,  *  he  contracted  that  intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
which  their  joint  labors  have  so  effectually  recorded.* 

In  1687,  Addison  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  immediately  ap- 
plied himself  with  such  unremitting  devotion  to  classical  studies,  that  he 
soon  far  excelled  all  his  classmates.  Before  he  had  been  in  college  two  years, 
he  produced  some  Latin  verses,  which,  by  accident,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Lancaster,  afterward  provost  of  the  college,  and  were  by  him  regarded 
to  be  of  such  rare  excellence,  that  he  recommended  the  youthful  author  to  a 
iicholarship  in  Magdalen  College,  where  he  remained  till  he  had  taken  both 
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the  bachelor's  and  master's  degree.  As  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry,  Addisoii 
became  eminent  before  he  left  Oxford ;  and  the  jieculiar  merit  of  his  compo- 
sitions in  that  language  consisted  in  their  entire  originahty.  He  did  not 
oonfine  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  formed  his  style 
from  the  general  language,  such  as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of 
difierent  ages  would  naturally  produce.  His  three  principal  pieces  are,  Tlu 
Batik  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes^  The  Barometer^  and  A  Bowling-green, 
In  his  twenty-second  year,  Addison  produced  his  first  English  poem  in 
the  form  of  an  address  to  Dryden ;  and  soon  after  published  a  translation  of 
the  greater  part  of  Virgil's  Fourth  Georgic,  upon  Bees,  with  which  Dryden 
was  80  much  pleased,  that  he  paid  the  youthful  poet  the  compUment  to  say, 
in  allusion  to  his  own  translations,  *  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  tho 
himg.'    The  address  to  Dryden  opens  with  the  following  Hues  : — 

How  loDg,  great  poet !  shall  thy  sacred  lays 

Provoke  our  wonder,  and  transcend  our  praise ! 

Can  neither  injuries  of  time  or  age 

Damp  thy  poetic  heat,  and  quench  thy  rage  % 

Not  so  thy  Ovid  in  his  exile  wrote ; 

Grief  chill'd  liis  breast,  and  check'd  his  rismg  thought; 

Pensive  and  sad,  his  drooping  muse  betrays 

The  Roman  genius  in  its  last  decays. 

These  performances  created  an  intimacy  between  the  veteran  poet  and  the 
youthful  aspirant,  and  tho  latter  was  accordingly  induced  to  compose  the  ar- 
ganients  prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  the  former's  translation  of  Virgil, 
and  ak)  to  write  an  essay  on  tlie  Georgics.  Neither  of  these  productions 
though  elegantly  written,  exhibit  much  of  the  scholar's  learning,  or  the  critic's 
penetration.  In  the  following  year,  Addison  published  An  Account  of  the 
Greatest  English  Poets^  in  a  poem  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  ad- 
^hessed  to  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  containing  sketches  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Cowley,  Waller,  and  others.  The  subdued  and  frigid  character  of 
Spenser  in  this  *  Account,'  plainly  shows  that  Addison  wanted  both  the  fire 
*nd  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 

About  this  time  Addison  was  introduced  to  Montague,  then  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  and  through  his  influence,  according  to  Tickell,  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  original  design  of  entering  into  holy  orders.     Montague  al 
leged  as  his  reason  the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  in  civil  employments 
without  liberal  education ;  and  declared,  *  that  though  he  was  represented  Jis 
an  enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any  injury  but  by  withhokl- 
ing  Addison  from  it.'     In  1605,  Addison  addressed  A  Poem  to  His  Majesty, 
Presented  to  the  Lord  Keeper,    This  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  tamo  and 
common-place  production ;  but  Lord  Somers,  then  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  was  gratified  with  the  compliment,  and  thenceforth  became  one  of  the 
poet's  steadiest  patrons.     Soon  after  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  treaty 
of  Kyewick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague,  and  which  is  reaUy  a  vigorous 
aod  elegant  performance. 
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In  1699,  Addison  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Somers,  an  annual 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  enable  him  to  travel  on  the  continent. 
Having  spent  a  year,  at  Blois,  in  order  to  learn  the  French  language,  he 
thence  passed  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  poet.  While 
he  was  traveUing  in  the  latter  country,  apparently  at  leisure,  he  was  far  from 
being  idle ;  for  he  not  only  collected  the  observations  which  he  afterward 
published,  but  found  time  to  write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals^  to  store  his 
mind  with  the  materials  which  he  afterward  so  beautifully  elaborated  in  his 
Cato^  and  to  address  to  Lord  Halifax,  A  Letter  from  Italy ^  which*  is  the 
most  elegant  and  animated  of  all  his  poetical  productions.  The  classic  ruins 
of  Rome,  the  heavenly  figures  of  Raphael,  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  streams 
'  immortalized  in  song,'  and  all  the  golden  groves  and  flowery  meadows  of 
Italy,  seemed  to  have  raised  his  fancy  and  brightened  his  expressions.  There 
is,  also,  a  strain  of  political  thinking  in  the  Letter,  that  was  then  new  to 
English  poetry.  To  sustain  these  remarks,  we  present  the  following  extract :— 

For  wheresoever  I  turn  my  ravish'd  eyes, 
Gay  gilded  scenes  and  shining  prospects  rise ; 
Poetic  fields  encompass  me  around, 
And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classic  ground  ;i 
For  here  the  muse  so  oil  her  harp  has  strong, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung ; 
Renown'd  in  verse  each  shady  thicket  grows, 
And  every  stream  in  heavenly  numbers  flows.    ♦    ♦ 
See  how  the  golden  groves  around  me  smile, 
That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle ; 
Or  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curse  the  cold  clime,  and  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents ; 
Even  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perflime. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbra's  green  retreats; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside, 
*And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride; 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise. 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  coniViBion  lies.    ♦    ♦ 
How  has  kind  heaven  adom'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scattcr'd  blessings  with  a  wastefid  hand  1 
/      But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 

Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art, 
Whfle  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  1 


^  Malone  states  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  phrase  classic  ground^  since  so 
common,  was  ever  used.  It  was  ridiculed  by  some  contemporaries  as  very  quaint 
andafiiBCted. 
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The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange,  and  the  swelling  grain: 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fVagrant  shade  repines: 
Starves  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst, 
And  in  the  loaded  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

0  liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  suljection  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  cheer  Ail  in  thy  sight: 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Qiv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores; 
How  has  she  oil  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought, 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine ; 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil, 
And  the  fkt  olive  swell  with  fioods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  dime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine. 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine: 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile. 

Addison  returned  to  England  in  1702,  but  by  the  death  of  King  Wil- 
liam,  which  had  just  previously  occurred,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pension, 
and  left  entirely  unprovided  for.     In  1705  he  published  his  Travels  in  It- 
^y^  the  first  reception  of  which  was  any  thing  but  flattering.     The  elegance 
of  the  language,  and  the  pleasing  alternation  of  prose  and  verse,  soon,  how- 
ever, Won  for  it  so  great  favor  with  the  public,  that  before  it  was  reprinted  it 
^'ose  to  five  times  the  original  price.     The  victory  of  Blenheim,  in  1704, 
spread  delight  through  every  part  of  England ;  and  the  lord  treasurer  Go- 
dolphin,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  that  great  event,  desired  Addi- 
son to  *  gazette  it'  in  verse.     Addison  immediately  entered  upon  the  task, 
and  when  he  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  simile  of  the  angel,  he  communi- 
cated it  to  the  treasurer,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  work,  that  he 
at  ODoe  appointed  the  poet  to.  the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  just 
then  vacated  by  the  promotion  of  Locke.     This  poem  placed  Addison  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  feme ;  and  the  following  extract  will  show  that  the 
per£>nnance  is  certainly  not  without  merit : — 

The  fktal  day  its  mighty  course  began. 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desir'd  in  vain; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd, 
Annies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groan'd. 
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Sighs  Arom  the  depth  of  gloomy  dangeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  nrefcrr'd ; 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  providence  assaii'd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows,  at  length  prevail'd; 
The  day  was  come  when  Heav'n  designed  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way! 
Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control ; 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post. 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space, 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass; 
No  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  0,  my  muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  flnd 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound; 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'T  was  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd. 
Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey'd, 
To  fkinting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage. 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  Airious  blast, 
And,  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

In  the  following  year  Addison  accompanied  Lord  Halifax  to  Hanover, 
and  the  year  after  was  made  under-secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and 
afterward  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  While  thus  occupied  he  found  leisure 
to  compose  his  opera  of  Rosamondj  and  soon  after  produced  his  comedy  of 
The  Drummer  ;  but  neither  of  these  pieces  show  a  genius  adapted  to  the 
stage.  In  1*709,  the  Marquis  of  Wliarton  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  Addison  accompanied  him  as  his  secretary :  he  was  also 
made  keeper  of  the  Irish  records,  with  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds.  The  office  was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 
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While  Addison  was  thus  employed  in  Ireland,  Steele,  without  commu- 
nicating his  design,  began  the  publication  of  the  *  Tatler,'  which,  after  a 
brief  space,  was  succeeded  by  the  *  Spectator.'  It  was  now  that  Addison 
entered  upon  his  brilliant  career  as  an  essayist ;  and  by  his  papers  in  the 
latler,  Spectator,  and  *  Guardian,'  left,  in  this  delightful  field  of  hterature,  all 
his  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  In  these  pai>ers  he  first  displayed  that 
chaste  and  delicate  humor,  refined  observation,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  form  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics ;  and  in  his  Vision  of 
Merza^  his  He/lections  in  Westminster  Abbey ^  and  other  of  his  graver 
essays,  he  evinced  a  more  poetical  imjigination,  and  deeper  vein  of  feeling, 
than  his  previous  writings  had  at  all  indicated. 

hi  1713,  AddLson  finished  his  tragedy  of  Ca/o,  and  immediately  brought 
it  upon  the  stage.  Though  deficient  in  dramatic  interest,  yet  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  state  of  party  feehngs  at  the  time,  its  jwpularity  was  un- 
bounded. Steele,  Hughes,  Young,  Tickell,  and  Phihps,  ned  with  each 
other  in  the  besto^'meut  of  their  encomiastic  verses  upon  the  author ;  and 
the  queen  even,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  tragedy  should  bo  dedicated  to 
ter :  but  Addison  had  previously  designed  this  honor  for  his  friend  Tickell, 
and,  therefore,  to  avoid  giving  offence,  either  to  his  loyalty  or  his  fri(}ndship, 
he  published  it  without  any  dedication.  The  popularity  of  *  Cato'  was  not 
confined  to  the  author's  own  country :  the  play  was  soon  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German,  and  was  performed  by  the  Jesuits  in  their 
college  of  St.  Omers.  The  structure  of  this  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  more 
nearly  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  in  the  language.  The  unities  of  time 
wwi  place  are  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  entire  outline  is  complete ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  action  of  the  drama  Ls  proportionately  retarded.  *  Cato,' 
abounds  in  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments,  is  sonorous  in  diction,  and 
contains  passages  of  great  dignity ;  but  the  poet  entirely  fails  to  unlock  the 
sources  of  human  passion.  It  is  a  splendid  and  imposing  work  of  art,  with 
t^e  grace,  the  majesty,  and  the  coldness  also,  of  a  noble  antique  statue. 
The  following  soliloquy,  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  is,  perhap,  the 
hest  passage  in  the  whole  tragedy.  The  last  nine  lines,  however,  are  ex- 
ceedingly tame.  Cato  is  alone,  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  with  Plato's 
book  on  the  immortahty  of  th^  soul  m  his  hand,  and  a  drawn  sword  on  the 
table  before  him : — 

SOLILOQUY. 

It  must  be  so— Plato,  thou  roason'st  well!— 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  1 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  nought  1  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  1 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us; 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 
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Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadflil  thought! 

Through  what  variety  of  untried  being, 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass? 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect,  lies  before  me ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.    If  there  's  a  power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  wheni  or  where  1    This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 

I  'm  weary  of  coi\jectures.    This  must  end  them. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  his  sufard.i 
Thus  am  I  doubly  armed :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end. 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 
What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me  1 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses  1 
Nature  oppressed,  and  harass'd  out  with  care. 
Sinks  down  to  rest.    This  once  I'll  favour  her 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  oflbring  fit  for  heaven.    Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest :  Cato  knows  neither  of  them ; 
Indifierent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 


Addison  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  He  had  long  aspired  to  the 
hand  of  the  countess-dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  first  known  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son  ;  and  he  was  united  to  that  lady,  in  1716.  lie, 
however,  *  married  <^scord  in  a  noble  wife.'  Ilis  marriage  was  as  unhappy 
as  Dryden's  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  had  been.  Botli  ladies 
awarded  to  their  husbands,  the  *  heraldry  of  hands,  not  hearts,'  and  the  fate 
of  these  poets  should  serve  as  beacons  to  warn  other  ambitious  literary  ad- 
venturers. 

Addison  received  his  highest  political  honor  in  1719,  when  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state.  He  held  this  important  office,  however,  but  for  a  short 
time ;  for  he  wanted  the  physical  boldness  and  ready  resources  of  an  efiec- 
tive  pubhc  speaker,  and  was  unable  to  defend  his  own  measures  in  parlia- 
ment. He,  therefore,  retired  from  the  secretaryship  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  resolved  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life 
exclusively  to  Uterary  pursuits.  He  planned  a  new  version  of  the  *  Psalms 
of  David,'  and  a  work  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion^  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  either.     He  was  oppressed  by  asthma  and  dropsy,  and 
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was,  for  some  years,  conscious  that  he  should  die  at  a  oomparativelj  early  age. 
For  this  trying  event  he  now  deliberately  prepared,  and  with  what  degree  of 
sincerity  is  evident  from  the  following  incidents.  He  had  injured  Gay  the 
poet,  but  in  what  way  is  unknown ;  and  he,  therefore,  from  his  death-bed, 
sent  for  him,  that  he  might  obtain  his  forgiveness,  and  assure  him,  should  his 
liie  be  spared,  that  he  would  make  every  reparation  in  his  power.  He  next 
requested  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
reclaim  from  a  dissipated  and  licentious  course  of  life.  *  I  have  sent  for  you,' 
said  he,  ^  that  you  may  see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die.'  The  mourn- 
fill  event  thus  calmly  anticipated  occurred  at  Holland  House,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  1719,  before  Addison  had  attained  the  forty-eighth  year  of 
Image. 

A  minute  and  critical  review  of  the  daily  life  of  Addison,  and  of  his  inter- 
course with  his  literary  associates,  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  our 
reverence  and  affection  for  his  character.  His  temper  was  jealous  and 
taciturn ;  and  the  satire  of  Pope,  that  he  could  *  bear  no  rival  near  the  throne,' 
B^ems  to  have  been  just  and  well  founded.  He  was,  however,  a  good  man 
^d  a  sincere  Christian ;  and  to  tliis  the  uniform  tendency  of  all  his  writings^ 
^>6M8  abundant  testimony.  Of  his  poetry,  to  the  poems  already  quoted,  we 
•dd  the  following  beautiful  ode  : — 

How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 

Their  help  OmnipoteDCO. 

In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breathed  in  tainted  air 

Thy  mercy  sweetcn'd  every  soil, 

Made  every  region  please ; 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  smoothed  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

Think,  0  my  soul !  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise. 

ConiVision  dwelt  on  every  face; 

And  fear  in  every  heart, 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulft  on  gnlfii, 

O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

Yet  then  from  all  my  grieft,  0  Lord ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free; 
Whilst  in  the  confidence  of  prayer 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

For  though  in  dreadf\il  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
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I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still. 

In  midst  of  dangeis,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore; 
I'll  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  himibly  hope  for  more. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 

As  a  prose  writer  Addison  has  had  few  equals  in  the  language.  His 
style  is  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  of  those  graces  pe- 
culiar to  a  vivid  and  flowing  imagination.  In  thought  and  sentiment  he  is 
always  pure,  and  his  figures  are  almost  uniformly  delicate,  accurate,  and 
appropriate.  K  in  any  thing  he  is  deficient,  it  is  in  strength.  The  follow- 
ing essay  on  the  works  of  creation  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  his 
best  productions : — 

THE   WORKS  OF   CREATION. 

I  was  yesterday  about  sunset  walking  in  the  open  fields,  until  the  night  insensibly 
fell  upon  me.  I  at  first  amused  myself  with  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  colours 
which  appeared  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven.  In  proportion  as  they  faded  away 
and  went  out,  several  stars  and  planets  appeared  one  after  another,  until  the  whole 
firmament  was  in  a  glow.  The  blueness  of  the  ether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and  by  the  rays  of  all  those  luminaries  that 
passed  through  it.  The  galaxy  appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  white.  To  complete 
the  scene,  the  full  moon  rose  at  length  in  that  clouded  m^esty  which  Milton  takes 
notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
shaded  and  disposed  among  softer  lights,  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discov- 
ered to  us. 

As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness,  and  taking  her  progress 
among  the  constellations,  a  thought  rose  in  me  which  I  believe  very  often  perplcxeai 
and  disturbs  men  of  serious  and  contemplative  natures.  David  himself  fell  into  it 
in  that  refiection :  '  When  I  consider  the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindAil  of  him, 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  Y  In  the  same  manner,  when  I  consid- 
ered that  infinite  host  of  stars,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  of  suns,  which  were 
then  shining  upon  me,  with  those  innumerable  sets  of  planets  or  worlds  which  were 
moving  round  their  respective  suns— when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea,  and  supposed 
another  heaven  of  suns  and  worlds  rising  still  above  this  which  we  discovered,  and 
these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  at 
80  great  a  distance,  that  they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  the 
stars  do  to  us— in  short,  while  I  pursued  this  thought,  I  could  not  but  rcfiect  on  that 
little  insignificant  figure  which  I  myself  bore  amidst  the  immensity  of  Qod's  works. 

Were  the  sun  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  host  of  plan- 
etary worlds  that  move  about  him,  utterly  extinguished  and  annihilated,  they  would 
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oot  be  miaaed  more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  space  they  possess 
is  80  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  that  it  would  scarce  make  a 
blank  in  the  creation.  The  chasm  would  be  imperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could  take 
in  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  and  pass  iVom  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other ; 
u  it  is  possible  there  may  be  such  a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures 
which  are  at  present  more  exalted  than  ourselves.  We  sec  many  stars  by  the  help 
of  glasses  which  wo  do  not  discover  with  our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  teles- 
copes are,  the  more  still  are  our  discoveries.  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  so  far, 
that  he  does  not  tliink  it  impossible  there  may  be  stars  whose  light  has  not  yet  trav- 
elled down  to  us  since  their  first  creation.  There  is  no  question  but  the  universe 
liAs  certain  bounds  set  to  it ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite 
power  prompted  by  infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space  to  exert  itself  in,  how 
c^  our  imagination  set  any  bounds  to  it  1 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first  thought ;  I  could  not  but  look  upon  myself  with 
Bccret  horror  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one  wlio  had  so 
great  a  work  under  his  care  and  superintendency.  I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 
^idst  the  immensity  of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures 
which  in  all  probability  swarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  regions  of  matter. 

hi  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortif^'ing  thought,  I  considered  that  it  took 
ite  rise  from  those  narrow  conceptions  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  divine 
itttore.  We  ourselves  can  not  attend  to  many  difierent  objects  at  the  same  time, 
^ve  are  careful  to  inspect  some  things,  we  must  of  course  neglect  others.  This  im- 
perfection which  we  obsen'c  in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  some  de- 
gree to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they  are  creatures ;  that  is,  beings  of 
fiiute  and  limited  natures.  The  presence  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his  observation  is  stinted  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  objects.    The  sphere  in  which  we  move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a  wider 

• 

^rcumference  to  one  creature  than  another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above  another 
4D  the  scale  of  existence.  But  the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its  circumference. 
^hen,  therefore,  wo  reflect  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used  and  accustomed  to 
^  imperfection  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  not  forbear  in  some  measure  ascribing  it 
^  Him  in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfection.  Our  reason  indeed  assures 
^  hiii  attributes  are  infinite,  but  the  poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such,  that  it 
can  not  forbear  setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  until  our  reason  comes 
H^  to  our  succour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices  which  rise  in  us 
'"Jawares,  and  are  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

^e  shall,  therefore,  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy  thought  of  our  being  over- 
looked by  our  Maker,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  works  and  the  infinity  of  those  ob- 
J^te  among  which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed,  if  we  consider,  in  the  first 
^  place,  that  he  is  omnipres^mt ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient 

If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence,  his  being  passes  through,  actuates,  and 
siipports  the  whole  fVame  of  nature.  His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of 
^VSL  There  is  nothing  he  has  made  tbat  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so  incon- 
^derable,  which  he  does  not  essentially  inhabit.  His  substance  is  within  the  sub- 
•**nce  of  every  being,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimately  present  to 
^  ^  that  being  is  to  itself.  It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him  were  he  able  to  re- 
move out  of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  thing  he  has 
^'^ted,  or  from  any  part  of  that  space  which  is  difi\ised  and  spread  abroad  to  mfin- 
^'  In  short,  to  speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  philosopher,  he  is  a  being, 
^liose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  his  circumference  nowhere. 

h  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent  His  onmiscience, 
^^^'^i  necessarily  and  naturally  fiows  from  his  omnipresence :  he  can  not  but  be 
^^^tttcious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world,  which  ho  thus 
^ttentially  pervades;  and  of  every  thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual  world, 
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to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have  con- 
sidered the  creation  as  the  temple  of  Qod,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own  hands, 
and  which  is  filled  with  his  presence.  Others  have  considered  infinite  space  as  the 
receptacle,  or  rather  the  habitation,  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  noblest  and  most 
exalted  way  of  considering  this  infinite  space  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls 
it  the  stnsorium  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men  have  their  sens  sensariola,  or 
little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence,  and  perceive  the  actions  of 
a  fbw  objects  that  lie  contiguous  to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation  torn 
within  a  very  narrow  circle.  But  as  Qod  Almighty  can  not  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omniscience. 

Were  the  soul  separate  iVom  the  body,  and  with  one  glance  of  thought  should 
start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation — should  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  ita 
progress  through  infinite  space  with  the  same  activity — it  would  still  find  itself 
within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encompassed  round  with  the  immensity  of 
the  Qodhead.  While  we  arc  in  the  body,  he  is  not  less  present  with  us  because  he 
is  concealed  fVom  us.  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him !'  says  Job.  '  Be- 
hold I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there ;  and  backward,  but  I  can  not  perceive  him : 
on  the  left  hand  where  he  does  work,  but  I  can  not  behold  him :  he  hideth  himself 
on  the  right  hand  that  I  can  not  see  him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as  revelation 
assures  us  that  he  can  not  be  absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is  undiscovered 
by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  every  nn- 
comfortable  thought  vanishes.  He  can  not  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being, 
especially  such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  ia 
privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  )>articular  which  is  apt  to 
trouble  them  on  this  occasion :  for  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his 
creatures,  so  we  may  be  confident  that  he  regards  with  an  eye  of  mercy  those  who 
endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his  notice,  and  in  an  unfeigned  humility  of 
heart  think  themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be  mindAil  of  them. 

Ambrose  and  John  Philips,  Thomas  Pamcll,  William  Somerville,  and 
Thomas  Tickell  next  claim  om>  attention. 

Ambrose  Philips  was  of  an  ancient  Leicestershire  iamily,  and  was  bom 
in  1671.  Ho  was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  while  at 
the  university  acquired  some  notoriety  as  a  writer  of  Pastorals.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  repaired  to  Loudon,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  among 
the  wits  of  the  town.  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  his  particular  friend,  and  in- 
serted, with  unmeasured  praise,  the  following  poem  in  the  *Tatler,'  written 
by  Philips  at  Copenhagen,  in  1709,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset:— 

• 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

From  fl*ozen  climes,  and  endless  tracts  of  snow, 
From  streams  which  northern  winds  forbid  to  flow, 
What  present  shall  the  Muse  to  Dorset  bring, 
Or  how,  so  near  the  pole,  attempt  to  sing  7 
The  hoary  winter  here  conceals  iVom  sight 
All  pleasing  objects  which  to  verso  invite, 
The  hills  and  dales,  and  the  delightf\il  woods, 
The  flowery  plains,  and  silver-streaming  floods, 
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By  snow  disgaised,  in  bright  conAision  lie, 
And  with  one  dazzling  waste  fatigue  the  eye. 

Ifo  gentle-breathing  breeze  prepares  the  spring, 
No  birds  within  the  desert  region  sing. 
The  ships,  unmov'd,  the  boisterous  winds  defy 
While  rattling  chariots  o'er  the  ocean  fly. 
The  vast  leviathan  wants  room  to  play, 
And  spout  his  waters  in  the  face  of  day. 
The  starving  wolves  along  the  main  sea  prowl, 
And  to  the  moon  in  icy  valleys  howl. 
O'er  many  a  shining  league  the  level  main 
Here  spreads  itself  into  a  glassy  plain : 
There  solid  billows  of  enormous  size, 
Alps  of  green  ice,  in  wild  disorder  rise. 

And  yet  but  lately  have  I  seen,  even  here, 
The  winter  in  a  lovely  dress  appear, 
Ere  yet  the  clouds  let  fkU  the  treasured  snow. 
Or  winds  began  through  hazy  skies  to  blow : 
At  evening  a  keen  eastern  breeze  arose. 
And  the  descending  rain  unsullied  ft-oze. 
Soon  as  the  silent  shades  of  night  withdrew, 
The  ruddy  mom  disclosed  at  once  to  view 
The  flu:e  of  nature  in  a  rich  disguise, 
And  brightened  every  object  to  my  eyes: 
For  every  shrub,  and  every  blade  of  grass. 
And  every  pointed  thorn,  seemed  wrought  in  glass; 
In  pearls  and  rubies  rich  the  hawthorns  show. 
While  through  the  ice  the  crimson  berries  glow, 
The  thick-sprung  reeds,  which  watery  marshes  yields, 
Seemed  polished  lances  in  a  hostile  field. 
The  stag,  in  limpid  currents,  with  surprise 
Sees  crystal  branches  on  his  forehead  rise: 
The  spreading  oak,  the  beech,  and  towering  pine 
Glazed  over,  in  the  freezing  ether  shine. 
The  frighted  birds  the  rattling  branches  shun. 
Which  wave  and  glitter  in  the  distant  sim. 

When,  if  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  arise, 
The  brittle  forest  into  atoms  flics; 
The  crackling  wood  beneath  the  tempest  bends 
And  in  a  spangled  shower  the  prospect  ends: 
Or,  if  a  southern  gale  the  region  warm. 
And  by  degrees  unbind  the  wintry  charm, 
The  traveller  a  miry  country  sees, 
And  journeys  sad  beneath  the  dropping  trees : 
Like  some  deluded  peasant,  Merlin  leads 
Through  fVagrant  bowers,  and  through  delicious  meads; 
While  here  enchanted  gardens  to  him  rise. 
And  airy  fabrics  there  attract  his  eyes. 
His  wandering  feet  the  magic  paths  pursue. 
And  while  he  thinks  the  fair  illusion  true, 
The  trackless  scenes  disperse  in  fluid  air, 
And  woods,  and  wilds,  and  thorny  ways  appear : 
A  tedious  road  the  weary  wretch  returns. 
And,  as  he  goes,  the  transient  vision  mouns. 
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Philip's  pastorals,  though  more  natural,  aro,  in  every  other  respect,  mudi 
inferior  to  diose  of  Pope.  But  he  was  an  elegant  versifier,  and  the  follow- 
ing fragment,  translated  from  Sappho,  is  a  poetical  gem  so  brilliant  that 
Warton  thought  Addison  must  have  assisted  in  its  composition  : — 

Blessed  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee, 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while, 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

'T  was  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  raised  such  tumults  in  my  breast, 
For  while  I  gazed  in  transport  tossed. 
My  breath  was  gone,  my  voice  was  lost 

My  bosom  glowed;  the  subtle  flame 
Ran  quickly  through  my  vital  frame ; 
O'er  my  dim  eyes  a  darkness  hung; 
My  ears  with  hollow  murmurs  rung. 

In  dewy  damps  my  limbs  were  chilled, 
My  blood  witli  gentle  horrors  thrilled; 
My  feeble  pulse  forgot  to  play; 
I  fainted,  sunk,  and  died  away. 

On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  to  the  throne,  Phihps  was  made 
commissioner  of  the  collieries ;  and  when  Dr.  Boulter  became  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  Ireland,  the  poet  accompanied  the  prelate  to  that  country,  and 
there  soon  after  rose  to  very  considerable  preferments.  In  1748,  having  ac- 
quired some  property,  he  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  returned  to  London,  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ease ;  but 
his  health  soon  after  failed,  and  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

Besides  various  other  poems  and  translations,  Philips  was  the  author  of 
three  di*amas.  The  Distressed  Mother^  Hie  Briton^  and  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Gloucester  ;  But  as  their  merit  is  not  above  mediocrity,  they  require  no 
£uther  notice. 

John  Philips  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  and  was  bom  at  Bamp- 
ton,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1676.  His  father  was 
archdeacon  of  Salop,  and  minister  of  Bampton ;  and  after  the  future  poet  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  school, 
where  he  was  soon  distinguished,  not  only  for  the  superiority  of  his  exer- 
cises, but  for  his  civility  and  good-nature,  which  soon  made  him  the  idol  of 
his  school-fellows.  While  at  school  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poets, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  particularly  admired  Milton. 

In  1694,  Philips  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  and  soon  became 
distinguished  as  an  eminent  genius,  even  among  the  most  eminent  of  his  col- 
lege. His  reputation  was,  however,  confined  to  his  fnends  and  to  the  uni- 
versity, until  he  published,  in  1703,  the  Splendid  Shilling,  which  extended 
it  to  a  much  wider  circle.  This  performance,  by  its  novel  character,  raised 
his  fame  so  high,  that  when  all  Europe  resounded  with  the  victory  of  Blen- 
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Wm,  he  was,  probably  through  indirect  opiKwition  to  Addison,  engaged,  by 
the  Tory  party,  to  celebrate  that  great  event  for  them.     He  would  willingly 
^ve  declined  this  task,  but  his  friends  insisted  that  he  should  perform  it 
The  neit  year  he  produa^d  his  great  work,  the  poem  on  Cider ^  in  two  books. 
Tlis  production  was  unusually  successful,  and  continued  long  to  be  read 
^  a  happy  imitation  of  VirgiPs  *  Georgics.'     Becoming  now  more  confident 
10  his  own  abilities.  Philips  began  to  meditate  a  poem  on  the  Last  Day, 
Thi&  work  he  did  not,  however,  live  to  finish.     *  Ilis  diseases,'  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Johnson,  *  a  slow  consumption  and  an  asthma,  put  a  stop  to  his 
studies,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  February,  1708,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
tliirtj-third  year,putanendtohi8life.'     He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Hereford ;  and  a  monument  was  afterward  erected  for  him  in  Westminster 
AA)bey,  by  Sir  Simon  Uarcour,  afterward  lord  chancellor  of  England. 

Philips'  hfe  was  brief,  and  his  works  few.     The  *  Splendid  Shilling,'  writr 

ten  to  burlesque  the  style  of  Milton,  has  the  merit  of  original  design,  but 

little  more  can  be  said  in  its  praise ;  and  to  assert  that  *  Blenheim'  is  not 

below  mediocrity,  is  as  much  as  can  be  sjiid  in  its  favor.     To  the  poem  on 

^  Cider,'  may  be  given  this  peculiar  praise,  that  it  is  based  in  truth  ;  that  the 

precepts  it  contains  are  exact  and  just ;  and  that  while  it  is  a  book  of  enter- 

tainineDt,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  a  good  manual  for  a  gardener.     It  remains 

only  for  us  to  present  a  passage  from  this  author's  poems  to  complete  the 

present  sketch.     We  select  the  closing  part  of  the  *  Splendid  Shilling.' 

So  pass  my  days.    But  when  nocturnal  shades 
This  world  envelop'd,  and  th'  inclement  air. 
Persuades  men  to  repel  benumbing  fVosts 
With  pleasant  wines  and  crackling  blaze  of  wood, 
Me,  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
Of  make-weight  candle,  nor  the  joyous  talk 
Of  loving  fViend,  delights ;  distress'd,  forlorn, 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  the  tedious  night, 
Darkling  I  sigh,  and  feed  with  dismal  thoughts 
My  anxious  mind ;  or  sometimes  moumAil  verse 
Indite,  and  sing  of  groves  and  myrtle  shades, 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream. 
Or  lover  pendant  on  a  willow-tree. 
Meanwhile,  I  labour  with  eternal  drought, 
And  restless  wish,  and  rave ;  my  parched  throat 
Finds  no  relief,  nor  heavy  eyes  repose  : 
But  if  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weary  limbs,  my  fancy  's  still  awake ; 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  m  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale 
In  vain;  awake  I  find  the  settled  thirst 
Still  gnawing,  and  the  pleasant  phantom  curse. 
Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarr'd. 
Nor  taste  the  fhiits  that  the  sun's  genial  raji 
Mature,  John-apple,  nor  the  downy  peach, 
Nor  walnut  in  rough-Airrow'd  coat  secure, 
Nor  medlar,  Aruit  delicious  in  decay. 
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AfflictioDB  great !  yet  greater  still  remain : 

My  galligaskins,  that  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  Airy  and  encroaching  frosts, 

By  time  subdued  (wliat  will  not  time  subdue  1) 

A  horrid  chasm  disclos'd  with  orifice 

Wide,  discontmuous ;  at  which  the  winds 

Bums  and  Austcr,  and  the  dreadAil  force 

Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves, 

Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts. 

Portending  agues.    Thus,  a  well-fVaught  ship, 

Long  sail'd  secure,  or  through  th'  .£gcan  deep. 

Or  the  Ionian,  till,  cruising  near 

The  Lilybean  shore,  with  hideous  crush 

On  Scylla  or  Charybdis  (dangerous  rocks!) 

She  strikes  rebounding;  whence  the  shattered  oak, 

So  fierce  a  shock  unable  to  withstand, 

Admits  the  sea;  in  at  the  gaping  side 

The  crowding  waves  gush  with  impetuous  rage, 

Besistless  overwhelming!  horrors  seize 

The  mariners;  death  in  their  eyes  appears; 

They  stare,  they  lave,  they  pump,  they  swear,  they  pray; 

(Vain  efforts!)  still  the  battering  waves  rush  in, 

Implacable ;  till,  delug'd  by  the  foam. 

The  ship  sinks  foundering  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Thomas  Parnell  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679.  He  was  descended  fix>in 
an  ancient  family  of  Cheshire,  who,  afler  the  Restoration,  purchased  an  es- 
tate in  Ireland,  to  which  the  poet  became  heir,  together  with  their  lands,  in 
their  native  country.  After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  he  entered,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  university  of  Dublin,  and  in  1700  took 
his  master's  degree,  immediately  afler  wliich  he  was  ordained  deacon,  though 
under  the  canonical  age.  About  three  years  after  he  was  ordained  priest ; 
and,  in  1705,  the  bishop  of  Clogher  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry  of 
that  see.  When  the  Whigs,"  toward  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  passed 
out  of  office,  Parnell  repaired  to  London  and  joined  the  Tory  party,  by 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  an  acquisition  of  strength.  He  had  prc\iously 
married  Miss  Anne  Minchen,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments ;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  by  death  a  few  years 
after  their  union,  he  suffered  the  event  to  prey  so  deeply  upon  his  mind  as  to 
hurry  him  into  the  habit  of  intemperance.  But  the  vice  could  not  have 
been  either  gross  or  notorious ;  for  he  afterward  received,  from  Archbishop 
King,  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  which  was  worth 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  this  last 
preferment^  as  his  death  occurred  at  Chester,  in  the  month  of  July,  17 17, 
when  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

Parnell  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who  write  from  the  mere 
love  of  writing.  *The  compass  of  his  poetry,'  says  Campbell,  *is  not  ex- 
tensive, but  its  tone  is  peculiarly  delightful.'  H^js  works  are  of  a  miscellar 
neous  nature,  consisting  of  translations,  songs,  hymns,  epistles,  and  narra- 
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tives.  His  moet  celebrated  production  is  The  Hermit — a  poem  &miliar  to 
most  readers  from  their  infimcj.  Its  sweetness  of  diction  and  picturesque 
solemnity  of  style  must  alwa3rs  a£ford  pleasure.  His  Night  Piece  on  Death 
was  indirecUj  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray's  celebrated  Elegy ;  but  few 
persons  of  taste  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  such  an  opinion.  In  the  '  Night 
Piece'  the  poet  goes  forth  at  midnight  to  the  churchyard,  and  there  meditates 
among  the  tombs : — 

How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky ! 
Where  orbs  of  gold  mmumbered  lie; 
While  through  their  ranks,  in  silyer  pride, 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 
The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe. 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 
Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds,  which  on  the  right  aspire. 
In  dimness  from  the  yiew  retire: 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves. 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 
That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtftd  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 
There  pass,  with  melancholy  state, 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fkte. 
And  think,  as  softly  sad  you  tread, 
Above  the  venerable  dead, 
*  Time  was,  like  thee,  thy  life  possessed, 
And  time  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  rest.' 
Those  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 
Quick  to  the  glancing  thoughts  disclose 
Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 
The  fiat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name, 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fkme 
(Which,  ere  our  set  of  fViends  decay, 
Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away) 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 
The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie. 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones, 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones ; 
These  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich,  or  praise  the  great. 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

The  poem,  however,  by  which  Pamell  is  chiefly  known  is  the  ^  Hermit  ;* 
and  did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  introduce  it  entire.  As  it  is^  we  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  few  of  the  opening  paragraphs,  merely  to  show  the 
atyk. 

VOL.  n. — C 
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THE  HERMIT. 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  pnblic  yiew, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew; 
The  mofls  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  passed  his  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seemed  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose — 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway; 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  impressed 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow; 
But,  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide. 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side. 
And  glimmering  fVagments  of  a  broken  sun. 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  this  doubt  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books,  or  swains,  report  it  right, 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew,) 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before; 
Then  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went. 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 
The  mom  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass; 
But,  when  the  southern  sun  had  wanned  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fkir; 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair; 
Then,  near  approaching,  '  Father,  hail !'  ho  cried. 
And  '  Hail,  my  son !'  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  fiowed, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  difier,  Join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  usetVil  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

We  shall  close  this  brief  notice  of  Pamell  with  the  following  beautiful 
hymn : — 

HTMN  TO  CONTENTMENT. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind  I 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind  I 
Heavenly  bom,  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  fkvorites  of  the  sky 
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With  more  of  happiness  below, 
Than  victors  in  a  triamph  know! 
Whither,  0  whither  art  thon  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head ; 
What  happy  region  dost  thon  please 
To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease  1 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 
Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 
Increasing  avarice  would  find 
Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 
The  bold  adventurer  ploughs  his  way. 
Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea, 
To  gain  thy  love ;  and  then  perceives 
Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 
The  silent  heart,  which  grief  assails. 
Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales. 
Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 
And  seeks  (as  I  have  vainly  done) 
Amusing  thought;  but  learns  to  know 
That  solitude  's  the  nurse  of  woe. 
No  real  happiness  is  found 
In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground; 
Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high. 
To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky. 
Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 
All  nature  in  its  forms  below ; 
The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies, 
And  doubts  at  last  for  knowledge  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear  I 
This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  hero, 
Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest. 
And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast 

'T  was  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved: 
It  seem'd  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confess'd  the  presence  of  his  grace. 
When  thus  she  spoke — Qo  rule  thy  will, 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still. 
Know  God — and  bring  thy  heart  to  know 
The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  every  grace  shall  prove  its  guest, 
And  VU  be  there  to  crown  the  rest 
Oh !  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
In  my  hours  of  sweet  retreat, 
Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ, 
With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy : 
Raised  as  ancient  prophets  were, 
In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  prayer; 
Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none, 
Pleased  and  bless'd  with  God  alone: 
Then  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight 
With  all  the  colours  of  delight; 
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While  sflver  waters  glide  ilong, 
To  please  my  ear,  and  court  my  song; 
I'll  lift  my  Toioe,  and  tone  my  string, 
And  thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun  that  walks  his  airy  way, 
To  light  the  world,  and  give  the  day ; 
The  moon  that  shines  with  borrow'd  light ; 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 
The  seas  that  roll  unnumber'd  waves; 
The  wood  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 
The  field  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 
The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me ; 
They  speak  their  maker  as  they  can, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Oo  search  among  your  idle  dreams, 
Tour  busy  or  your  vain  extremes ; 
And  find  a  lifb  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this.> 

William  Someryille,  the  author  of  77ie  Chase^  belongs  to  the  poets  of 
this  ])eriod,  but  his  works  are  now  rarely  read  or  consulted.  He  was  a  na« 
tive  of  Warwickshire,  and  was  bom  on  a  family  estate  called  Edston,  in  1682. 
lie  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster  school,  from  which  he  was 
sent  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  there  was  afterwards  elected  to  a  fellowship. 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his  education  Somerville  exhibited 
any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius,  or  attainments  in  literature.  His  powers 
were  first  displayed  in  the  country,  where  he  became  distinguished,  both  as  a 
piiet,  and  a  gentleman.  His  estate  yielded  him  an  income  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year ;  but  being  generous,  and  even  extravagant,  he  died  in 
distressed  circumstances,  in  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley- 
on-Arden. 

Somerville  wrote  in  a  variety  of  strains,  but  in  none  with  elevation  sufii- 
cient  to  entitle  him  to  greater  praise  than  that  of  *  writing  very  well  for  a 
gentleman.'  *  In  his  verses  to  Addison,'  sap  Johnson,  *  the  couplet  which 
mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  praise  :  it  ex- 
hibits one  of  those  happy  strokes  that  are  seldom  attained.'  Addison,  it  is 
well  known,  signed  his  papers  in  the  S])ectator,  with  the  letters  forming  the 
name  of  Clio..    The  couplet  alluded  to,  is  as  follows  : — 

When  panting  virtue  her  last  efforts  made 
You  brought  your  Clio  to  the  virgin's  aid. 

In  welcoming  Addison  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  where 
he  had  purchased  an  estate,  Somerville  docs  not  scruple  to  place  him,  as  a 
poet,  above  Shakspeare : — 

In  heaven  he  sings;  on  earth  your  muse  supplies 
The  important  loss,  and  heals  our  weeping  eyes ; 
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Oorrectiy  grest,  she  melts  each  flinty  heart 
With  equal  genius,  but  superior  art 

Ridiculous  as  this  opinion  is,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Voltaire  and 
other  French  critics  fell  into  the  same  error.  The  cold  marble  of  *  Cato^  was 
preferred  by  them  to  the  living  and  breathing  creations  of  the  '  mjrrijkl- 
xninded'  magician. 

'  The  Chase,'  his  great  work,  Somerville  produced  in  mature  age,  *  when 
his  ear,'  in  the  language  of  Johnson,  *  was  improved  to  the  approbation  of 
blank  verse.'  To  this  poem  a  certain  degree  of  praise  must  be  awarded. 
It  is  allowed,  bj  sportsmen,  to  exhibit  the  subject  in  a  veiy  intelligent  man- 
ner, and  to  create  all  the  interest  that  the  theme  is  capable  of  The  author 
was,  however,  unfortunate  in  choosing  blank  verse  as  his  measure  ;  for  every 
intelligent  reader  must  be  satisfied  that  rhyme  would  have  been  much  more 
appropriate  for  so  light  and  aiiy  a  subject.  The  following  is  an  animated 
sketch  of  a  morning  in  Autumn  : — 

Hail,  gentle  Dawn !  mild,  hlushing  goddess,  hail ! 
Bejoiced  I  see  thy  purple  mantle  spread 
O'er  half  the  skies  -,  gems  pave  thy  radiant  way. 
And  orient  pearls  fVom  every  shruh  depend. 
Farewell,  Cleora;  here  deep  sunk  in  down, 
Slumher  secure,  with  happy  dreams  amused, 
Till  gratefHil  streams  shall  tempt  thee  to  receive 
Thy  early  meal,  or  thy  officious  maids  *, 
The  toilet  placed  shall  urge  thee  to  perform 
The  important  work.    Me  other  joys  invite ; 
The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked, 
Their  matins  chant,  nor  hrook  thy  long  delay. 
My  courser  hears  their  voice ;  see  there  with  ears 
And  tail  erect,  neighing,  he  paws  the  ground ; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes, 
And  hoils  in  every  vein.    As  captive  hoys 
Cowed  by  the  ruling  rod  and  haughty  (h>wns 
Of  pedagogues  severe,  fVom  their  hard  tasks 
If  once  dismissed,  no  limits  can  contain 
The  tumult  raised  within  their  little  breasts. 
But  give  a  loose  to  all  their  fh>lic  play ; 
So  fh>m  their  kennel  rush  the  joyous  pack; 
A  thousand  wanton  gayeties  express 
Their  hiward  ecstacy,  their  pleasing  sport 
Once  more  indulged,  and  liberty  restored. 
The  rising  sun  that  o'er  the  horizon  peeps. 
As  many  colours  fh>m  their  glossy  skins 
Beaming  reflects,  as  paint  the  various  bow 
When  April  showers  descend.    DelightAil  scene  1 
Where  all  around  is  gay;  men,  horses,  dogs; 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  Joy. 
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The  friendship  of  Addisos  shed  a  reflected  light  on  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  elevated  them,  in  their  own  day,  to  very  considerable  impor- 
tance. Tickell,  perhaps,  shared  these  advantages  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other. 

Thomas  Tickell  was  the  son  of  Reverend  Richard  Tickell,  and  was  born 
at  Bridekirk,  Cumberland,  in  1686.  In  1701,  he  became  a  member  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford;  and  in  1708,  he  was  made  master  of  arts,  and 
two  years  after  chosen  to  a  fellowship,  to  retain  which,  as  he  did  not  enter 
into  holy  orders,  he  obtained  a  dispeasation  from  the  crown.  When  Addi- 
son went  to  Ireland  as  secretar}',  Tickell  accompanied  him,  and  was  there 
employed  in  public  business.  Afler  his  return  to  London  he  puUished  a 
translation  of  the  first  book  of  Homer's  *  Iliad,'  which  Addison,  and  TickelPs 
other  friends  pronounced  to  be  better  than  the  translation  of  Pope,  which 
immediately  followed.  Tliis  circumstance  led  to  a  breach  of  friendship 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  wliich  was  never  after^-ards  healed.  Addison 
continued  to  patronize  Tickell,  made  him  his  under  secretary  of  state,  and 
left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works.  In  1725,  Tickell  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of  great  honor  and  trust, 
and  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  Ins  death,  which  occurred  at  Bath,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  1740. 

As  a  poet,  Tickell  possessed  great  elegance,  and  tenderness,  but  he  was 
deficient  in  variety  and  force.  Ilis  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Addison  is  con- 
sidered, by  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  funeral  poems  in 
the  language.  Steele,  however,  regarded  it  as  merely  '  prose  in  rhyme.* 
In  our  judgment  his  baUad  of  Colin  and  Lucy  is  worth  all  his  other  works 
together.  It  possesses  the  simplicity  and  pathos  of  the  elder  lyrics,  without 
their  too  frequent  coarseness  and  abrupt  transitions.  It  is  with  great  pleas- 
ure, therefore,  that  we  here  give  it  a  place  : — 

COLIN  AND  LUCY. 

or  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair 

Bright  Lucy  was  the  grace, 
Nor  ne'er  did  LifiV's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  so  sweet  a  face. 

Till  luckless  love  and  pining  care 

Impaired  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  coral  lips  and  damask  cheeks, 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Oh  !  have  you  seen  a  lily  pale 

When  beating  rains  descend  ? 
So  drooped  the  slow-consuming  maid, 

Her  lifb  was  near  its  end. 

By  Lucy  warned,  of  flattering  swains 

Take  heed  ye  easy  fair ! 
Of  vengeance  due  to  broken  vows, 

Te  peijored  swains!  beware. 
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Three  times  til  In  the  dead  of  night 

A  bell  was  heard  to  ring, 
And  shrieking,  at  her  window  thrice 

The  rayen  flapped  his  wing. 

Too  well  the  lofe-lom  maiden  knew 

The  solemn  boding  sound, 
And  thus  in  dying  words  bespoke 

The  virgins,  weeping  round: 

'I  hear  a  voice  you  can  not  hear, 

Which  says  I  must  not  stay; 
I  see  a  hand  you  can  not  sec, 

Which  beckons  me  away. 

By  a  fklse  heart  and  broken  tows 

In  early  youth  I  die. 
Was  I  to  blame  because  his  bride 

Was  thrice.as  rich  as  II 

Ah  Colin !  give  not  her  thy  tows, 

Vows  due  to  me  alone; 
Nor  thou,  fond  maid  I  receive  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own. 

To-morrow  in  the  church  to  wed, 

Impatient  both  prepare ; 
But  know,  fond  maid !  and  know,  fUse  man  1 

That  Lucy  will  be  there. 

Then  bear  my  corse,  my  comrades  1  bear. 

This  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay, 

I  in  my  winding  sheet' 

She  spoke ;  she  died.    Her  corpse  was  borne 

The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet; 
He  in  his  wedding  trim  so  gay. 

She  in  her  winding  sheet. 

Then  what  were  peijured  Colin's  thoughts  1 

How  were  these  nuptials  kept? 
The  bridesmen  flocked  round  Lucy  dead. 

And  all  the  village  wept 

ConAision,  shame,  remorse,  despair, 

At  once  his  bosom  swell ; 
The  damps  of  death  bedewed  his  brow; 

He  shook,  he  groaned,  he  fell. 

From  the  vain  bride,  ah !  bride  no  more  ! 

The  varying  crimson  fled, 
When  stretched  before  her  rival's  corpse 

She  saw  her  husband  dead. 

Then  to  his  Lucy's  new-made  grave 

Oonvejred  by  trembling  swains. 
One  mould  with  her,  beneath  one  sod, 

forever  he  lemaiDs. 
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Oft  at  this  grave  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen; 
With  garlands  gay  and  tme-loTe  knots 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

Bat,  swain  foresworn !  whoe'er  thoa  art> 

This  hallowed  spot  forbear; 
Remember  Colin's  dreadM  fate, 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there. 

From  the  '  Elegy'  we  extract  the  followiDg  lines,  which  we  oonaider  the 
best  it  contains : — 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  aisles  alone, 
Sad  luxury!  to  vulgar  minds  unknown, 
Along  the  walls  where  spealdng  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below; 
Proud  names !  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held, 
In  anus  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  excelled; 
Chieft  graced  with  scan,  and  prodigal  of  blood, 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given. 
And  saints  who  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers  where  the  mighty  rest. 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  noble  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  conveyed 
A  fkirer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region  to  the  Just  assigned, 
What  new  employments  please  the  embodied  mlndl 
A  winged  virtue  through  the  ethereal  sky, 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  Heaven's  decrees,  where  wondering  angels  gaie  1 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled,  and  the  dragon  fell ; 
Or,  mixed  with  wilder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hynms  of  love  not  ill  essayed  below  ? 
Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  1 
A  task  well  suited  to  thy  gentle  mind. 
Oh !  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thy  aid,  thou  guardian  genius!  lend. 
When  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fVar  alarms. 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  fh>m  ill  a  fhdl  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  through  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  no  more. 

That  awAil  form,  which,  so  the  Heavens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loved,  and  still  deplored  by  me, 
In  nightly  visions  seldom  fails  to  rise. 
Or  roused  by  Fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  invite, 
The  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  sight; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  sonl,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there ; 
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If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  step  overtakes  me  in  the  lonely  groTe; 
'T  was  there  of  Just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song; 
There  patient  showed  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A  candid  censor,  and  a  fHend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and  (oh !  too  high 
*       The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill !  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Beared  by  bold  chiefii  of  Warwick's  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears. 
O'er  my  dim  eyeballs  glance  the  sudden  tears ! 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fVesh  and  fidr, 
Thy  sloping  walks  and  unpolluted  air! 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thy  evening  breeze ! 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore, 
Thy  walks  and  aiiy  prospects  charm  no  more; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  glooms  allayed, 
Thy  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shade. 


^S^ABDEB    POPE — JOHIf   GAT~-6IR   SAMUEL    OARTH — SIS    EICHABD    BLACEHOSB 
"^ARirEy  COmiTESS  OF  WINCHELSIA — MATTHEW  OREEH — ALLAH  RAMSAT. 

CONT£MPORAEY  with  the  poets  who  occupied  our  attention  during 
the  last  two  lectures,  and  united  in  friendship  and  in  fame  with  Swift, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  was  Alexander  Pope — ^a  poet,  the  ease, 
fluency^  and  accuracy  of  whose  numbers,  has  placed  him  at  the  very  head  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

Alexander  Pope  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  draper,  and  was  bom  in 
city  of  London,  on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1688.  Being,  from  his 
^Dcy,  of  a  very  delicate  frame,  he  was  taught  to  read  at  home,  by  a  maiden 
*^t,  and  he  learned  to  write  by  imitating  the  letters  of  the  Uttle  school 
'^ual  from  which  he  had  learned  them,  and  the  other  primary  works  that 
uie  studies  of  his  childhood  placed  in  his  hands.  His  fother,  having  acquired 
*Q  independent  fortune,  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  tod  as  he  be- 
longed to  the  Roman  Church,  the  future  poet  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
<>tte  Tavemer,  the  fiunily  priest,  by  whom  he  was  taught  the  rudiments  of  the 
^^  and  Greek  languages,  at  the  same  time.  From  Tavemer's  care, 
Pope  was  removed  to  a  Catholic  seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  and 
whence  to  a  school  near  Hyde  Park  Comer ;  but  he  must  have  been  very 
fortunate  in  his  teachers,  or  of  uncertain  temper ;  for  before  he  had  reached 
^6  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  quit  school  altogether,  returned  to  his  Other's 
'^onse,  and  resolved  to  educate  himself. 

But  we  are  not  to  inier  that  he  was  inattentive  to  his  studies;  for 
whole  of  his  early  Ufe  was  that  of  a  severe  student.  He  was  a  poet  in 
^  childhood ;  and  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  he  remarks — 

As  yet  a  chfld,  and  all  unknown  to  fkme, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope  early  read  the  works  of  Spenser,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  but  he  great- 
V  preferred  those  of  the  latter ;  and  while  a  mere  boy  prevailed  upon  a 
"%nd  to  accompany  him  to  a  celebrated  coflfee-house,  which  Dryden  was  in 
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the  habit  of  frequentiiig,  that  he  might  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  an 
author  whom  he  so  enthusiasticaUy  admired.  EGs  first  serious  poetic  efiforts 
were  in  the  epic  and  the  dramatic  way ;  but  a  Httle  reflection  convinced  him 
that  these  productions  were  not  worth  preserving,  and  he  therefore  destroyed 
them.  In  1704,  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  PaaioraU 
and  his  Imitations  of  Chaucer,  These  performances  phu^ed  him  before  his 
friends  as  an  author,  and  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  mo6t 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  day.  The  '  Pastorals'  were  confined  to  {nrivate 
circulation  until  1709,  when  they  were  published  in  the  same  volume  with 
those  of  Philips. 

In  1711,  when  Pope  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  appeared 
his  Essay  on  Criticism^  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  two  years 
earlier.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  piece  of  argumentative  poetry  in  the 
English  language.  The  maturity  of  judgment  that  it  exhibits  is  truly  won- 
derful The  author's  style  was  now  thoroughly  formed.  His  versification 
was  based  upon  that  of  Dryden,  but  he  gave  to  the  heroic  couplet  a  peculiar 
grace  and  melody  as  will  at  once  be  perceived  from  the  following  passage : — 


Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  roles, 
Is  Pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools. 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  Pride  I 
For  as  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind 
Pride,  when  Wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but,  your  defects  to  know, 
Hake  use  of  every  friend — and  every  foe. 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ! 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind. 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behfaid; 
But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 
So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  fry. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past, 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last 
But,  those  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 
Th*  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 
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The  ^  Essay  on  Criticism'  was  soon  followed  by  the  jRape  cf  the  Lock 
which  18,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *  the  most  airy,  the  most  inge- 
niousy  and  the  most  delightful,  of  all  Pope's  compositions/  The  circum- 
stance  which  elicited  the  poem  was  the  following : — Lord  Petre,  the  lover  of 
a  celebrated  beauty,  Miss  Arabella  Fermor,  playfully  stole  a  lock  of  her  hair 
— an  act  that  assumed  so  offensive  an  aspect  to  the  lady  and  her  friends  that 
it  caused  an  estrangement  between  the  families.  Pope's  design  in  writing 
his  poem  was  to  turn  the  whole  afiair  into  a  jest,  *  and  laugh  them  together 
again ;'  but  though  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  that  object,  yet,  by  the 
eflbrt,  he  added  greatly  to  his  own  reputation. 

The  machinery  of  the  poem,  founded  upon  the  Rosicrudan  theory,  that 
the  elements  are  inhabited  by  spirits,  which  they  caUed  sylphs,  gnomes, 
nymphs,  and  salamanders,  was  added  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Garth  and 
aoine  other  of  his  friends.  Sylphs  had  been  previously  mentioned  as  invisible 
attendants  on  the  fair,  and  the  idea  is  shadowed  forth  in  Shakspeare's 
^  Ariel,'  and  the  amusements  of  the  fairies  in  the  *  Midsummer  Nights' 
Dream.'  But  Pope  has  blended  the  most  delicate  satire  with  the  most 
Kvely  fency,  and  produced  the  most  brilliant  mock-heroic-poem  ever  written. 
The  following  descriptions  of  the  lady's  toilet,  and  of  BeUnda  are  fair  sped- 

mena  of  the  work : — 

• 

And  now^  unvailed,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid; 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores, 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears, 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side. 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curioas  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoIL 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box: 
The  tortoise  hero  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 
Here  files  of  phis  extend  their  shining  rows. 
Puffs,  powders,  patches,  bibles,  billet-doux. 
Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms ; 
The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms, 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  every  grace, 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face ; 
Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 
The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care. 
These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown, 
And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  BELINDA. 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  the  ethereal  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main, 
Than  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  njrmphs  and  well-dress'd  youths  around  her  shone, 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those. 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Ofl  she  rejects,  but  never  once  ofiends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazer  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  fkults  to  hide ; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face  and  you  '11  forget  them  all. 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceAil  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  ivory  m;ck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey ; 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

The  Temple  of  Fame,  and  the  Me^y  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady^  were 
next  pubhshed ;  and  in  1713,  appeared  his  Windsor  Forest,  which  was 
chiefly  written  as  early  as  1704.  The  latter  poem  was  evidently  founded 
on  Denham's  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  but  it  for  excels  the  original.  Pope  was, 
properly  speaking,  no  mere  descriptive  poet.  He  made  the  picturesque 
subservient  to  views  of  historical  events,  or  to  sketches  of  life  and  morals. 
Most  of  the  *  Windsor  Forest'  being  composed  in  his  earlier  years,  amid 
the  shades  of  those  noble  woods  which  he  selected  for  the  theme  of  his 
verse,  Uiere  is,  in  this  poem,  a  greater  display  of  sympathy  with  external  ob- 
jects, than  in  any  of  his  other  works.  The  lawns  and  glades  of  the  forest, 
the  russet  plains,  and  blue  hills,  and  even  the  '  purple  dyes  of  the  wild 
heath,'  had  deeply  impressed  his  young  imagination.  His  account  of  the 
dying  pheasant  is  a  finished  picture : — 

See!  fVom  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings: 
Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Oh!  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-cirded  eyes; 
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The  Thrid  jjeen  his  shining  plomes  nnfcdd, 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  I 

In  1713,  the  period  to  which  our  remarks  have  now  brought  us  down. 
Pope  commenced  the  translation  of  the  *  Iliad.'  At  £u«t  the  gigantic  task 
which  he  had  undertaken  oppressed  him  with  its  difficulty,  but  he  gradually 
became  more  familiar  with  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  original,  and 
in  a  short  time  was  able  to  write  fifty  lines  a  day.  From  this  translation 
he  realized  nearly  six  thousand  pounds ;  but  his  &me  was  not  advanced  in 
an  equal  proportion  by  his  labors  as  a  translator.  The  facility  of  his 
rhyme,  the  additional  false  ornaments  which  he  imparted  to  the  ancient 
Greek,  and  his  departure  from  the  nice  discrimination  of  character  and 
speech  which  prevails  in  Homer,  are  faults  now  universally  admitted. 
Cowper,  therefore,  justly  remarks,  that  the  Qiad  and  Odyssey  in  Pope's 
hands  '  have  no  more  the  air  of  antiquity  than  if  he  had  himself  invented 
them.'  The  success  which  attended  the  Iliad  led  to  the  translation  of  the 
Odyssey ;  but  Pope  now  called  in  his  friends,  Broome  and  Fenton,  to  aid 
him.  The  labor  was  so  arranged  that  the  assistants  performed  one  half  of 
the  task,  but  the  compensation  for  the  work  was  by  no  means  so  equally 
shared.  Fenton,  who  was  a  poor  country  tutor,  received  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  Broome,  ^yq  hundred ;  while  Pope  obtained  from  his  contract 
nearly  three  thousand. 

Pope's  Homeric  labors  lasted  twelve  years ;  and  such  was  the  improvement 
-which  his  pecuniary  resources  derived  from  them,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
remove  from  the  shades  of  Windsor  Forest  to  a  situation  nearer  the 
metropohs.  He  purchased  the  lease  of  a  house  and  grounds  at  Twickenham, 
to  which  he  removed,  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  where  he  continued  to 
reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This  classic  spot  which  Pope  de- 
lighted to  improve,  |md  where  he  was  visited  by  ministers  of  state,  by  wits, 
by  poets,  and  by  beauties,  now  bears  few  marks  of  its  former  elegance  and 
taste. 

In  1716,  while  Pope  was  engaged  in  his  translation  of  the  Biad,  he  wrote, 
daring  a  visit  to  Oxford,  the  EpiatU  of  Eloua  to  Abelard — a  production 
which  is  the  most  highly  poetical  and  passionate  of  all  his  works.  The 
delicacy  of  the  poet,  in  vailing  over  the  circumstances  of  the  story,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  ardor  of  Eloisa's  passion,  the  beauty  of  his 
imagery  and  descriptions,  the  exquisite  melody  of  his  versification,  rising 
and  £Edling  like  the  tones  of  an  Eolian  harp,  as  he  successively  portrays  the 
tumults  of  guilty  love,  the  deepest  penitence,  and  the  highest  devotional 
rapture,  have  scarcely  ever  been  equalled.  What  could  be  sweeter  than  the 
IbDowing  lines? — 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awf\il  cells, 
Where  heavenly-pensive  contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever-musing  melancholy  reigns, 
What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins  1 
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Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  Uwt  retreat  1 
Why  feelB  my  heart  its  loDg-forg:otteii  heati 
Tety  yet  I  love — From  Abelard  it  came, 
And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear,  fotal  name !  rest  ever  unrevealed, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  sealed: 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where,  mix'd  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies: 
0,  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
Already  written — ^wash  it  out  my  tears  t 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays. 
Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round  contams 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains: 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn ! 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn  t 
Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep  I 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 
All  is  not  heaven's  while  Abelard  has  part, 
Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart; 
Nor  prayers  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain, 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  forever  sad,  forever  dear; 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear! 
I  tremble,  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find, 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Lino  alter  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow. 
Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe : 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  my  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom! 
There  stem  religion  quenched  the  unwilling  flame, 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Grieft  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine! 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  power  away; 
And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they? 
Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare; 
Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  prayer : 
No  happier  task  these  fMed  eyes  pursue; 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

If  less  genial  tastes,  and  a  love  of  satire  withdrew  Pope  from  thoae 
fountain-springs  of  the  Muse,  it  was  evidently  from  no  want  of  power  in  the 
poet  to  display  the  richest  hues  of  imagination,  or  the  finest  impulses  of  the 
human  heart 

In  1733,  he  published  his  Eaaay  on  Man,  the  subject  having  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  'Essay'  was  intended  as  part  of 
a  system  of  ethics  in  verse,  which  the  poet  had  projected  :  it  is  now  read,  not 
for  its  philosophy,  but  for  its  poetry.    Its  metaphysical  distinctions  are  neg>- 
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lected  for  those  splendid  passages  and  striking  incidents  which  irradiate  the 
whole  poem.  In  lines  like  the  following,  he  speaks  with  a  mingled  sweet- 
ness and  dignity,  superior  even  to  his  great  master  Dryden : — 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast: 
Man  never  is,  bat  always  to  be  blest 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined,  fVom  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo !  the  poor  Indian,  whoso  untutored  mind 
Sees  Qod  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  on  milky  way ; 
Tet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill  a  humbler  heaven; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  tlicir  native  land  behold, 
Nor  fiends  torment,  nor  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

The  poetic  labors  of  Pope  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  satire.  In  1727,  he  had  published,  in  conjunction  with  Swift, 
three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  which  drew  down,  upon 
the  authors,  a  torrent  of  invectives  and  lampoons,  and  which  eventually  led 
to  the  production  of  Pope's  Dunciad,  This  elaborate  satire  displays  the 
fertile  invention  of  the  poet,  the  variety  of  his  iUustration,  and  the  force  and 
&cility  of  his  diction ;  but  the  work  is  now  read  with  a  feeling  more  allied 
to  pity  than  to  admiration — pity  that  one  so  highly  gifted  should  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  descend  to  things  so  mean,  and  to  devote  the  close  of  a 
great  literary  life  to  the  infliction  of  imnecessary  pain  on  every  humble  as- 
pirant in  the  world  of  letters.  *  I  have  often  wondered,'  says  Cowper,  *  that 
the  same  poet  who  wrote  the  *  Dunciad'  should  have  written  these  lines : — 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to  others  was  the  measure  of  the 
mercy  he  received.' 

Pope's  satire  is  very  different  from  that  of  Dryden.  It  is  neither  so  keen 
nor  so  bright.  Whom  he  attacks,  he  butchers ;  whom  he  cuts,  he  mangles. 
He  shows  us  not  the  lifeless  corpse  of  his  victim,  but  the  writhings  and  the 
tortured  limbs.  For  the  object  of  Dryden's  satire  we  never  feel  any  thing 
like  sympathy.  His  fiat  seems  the  fiat  of  unerring  justice,  which  it  would 
be  almost  impiety  to  dispute.  Pope  exhibits  more  of  the  accuser  than  of 
the  judge.     Petty  interests  and  personal  malice,  instead  of  love  of  justice, 
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and  hatred  of  vice,  appear  to  be  the  powers  whidi  nerve  his  arm.  The 
victim  is  sure  to  hU.  beneath  his  blow,  but  the  deed,  however  righteous, 
inspires  us  with  no  regard  for  the  executioner. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  ver}'  justly  remarked  that  Pope  must  have  suffered 
more  from  these  wretched  contentions  than  his  antagonists.  It  is  well-known 
that  his  temper  was  ultimately  much  changed  for  the  worse,  lifisfortunes  were 
also  now  gathering  round  him.  Swift,  his  dearest  friend,  was  fast  verging 
on  insanity,  and  was  lost  to  the  world.  Atterbury  and  Gay  died  in  1732 ; 
and  soon  after  his  venerable  mother,  whose  declining  years  he  had  watched 
with  such  affectionate  solicitude,  also  expired.  To  this  accumulation  of  sor- 
rows we  may  add  an  important  political  event.  The  anticipated  approach 
of  the  Pretender  induced  the  government  to  issue  a  proclamation  prohibiting 
every  Roman  Catholic  from  appearing  within  ten  miles  of  London.  Pope 
complied  with  the  proclamation ;  and  he  was  soon  afterward  too  ill  to  be  in 
town.  This  *  additional  proclamation  from  the  Highest  of  all  Powers,'  as 
he  termed  his  sickness,  he  submitted  to  without  murmuring.  A  constant 
state  of  excitement,  added  to  a  life  of  ceaseless  study  and  contemplation, 
operating  on  a  frame  naturally  delicate,  and  even  deformed  from  birth,  had 
completely  exhausted  the  sinking  poet's  powers.  Ue  complained  of  want  of 
ability  to  think ;  yet  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  said, '  t  am  so  certain 
of  the  soul's  being  immortal,  that  I  seem  to  feel  it  within  me  as  it  were  by 
intuition.'  Another  of  his  dying  remarks  was,  *  There  is  nothing  that  is 
meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  friendship  itself  is  only 
a  part  of  virtue.'  Pope  died  at  Twickenham,  on  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1744, 
having  just  passed  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  liis  age. 

As  a  poet,  it  would  be  improper  to  rank  Pope  with  those  great  masters 
of  the  lyre — Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  He  belongs  to  the 
school  of  Dryden,  and  was  more  the  poet  of  artificial  life  and  manners,  than 
the  poet  of  nature.  In  comparing  his  versification  with  that  of  his  great 
master,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  which  the  preference  belongs.  In  ease 
and  sweetness.  Pope  has  the  advantage ;  but  in  majesty  and  power,  Dryden 
left  our  versification  at  a  point  from  which  it  has  since  rather  receded 
than  advanced.  Pope,  it  is  true,  levelled  and  polished  it;  but  he  lev- 
elled the  rocks  that  impelled,  as  well  as  the  stones  that  impeded  its  majestic 
current,  and  he  polished  away  much  of  its  grandeur,  as  well  as  of  its  rough- 
ness. Pope,  however,  had  a  finer  fancy  than  Dryden,  and  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  say,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  he  possessed  more 
genius.  We  know  of  nothing  so  original  and  imaginative  in  the  whole 
range  of  Dryden's  poetry  as  the  *  Rape  of  the  Lock ;'  no  descriptions  of  na- 
ture that  can  compare  with  those  in  the  *  Windsor  Forest ;'  and  nothing  so 
tender  and  feeling  as  many  parts  of  the  *  Elogy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady,* 
and  the  *  Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard.'  With  that  *  Elegy,'  and  the  Afes- 
iiahj  we  shall  close  our  remarks  upon  this  interesting  author : — 
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SLSOY  ON  AN  UNFORTUNATE  LAD7. 

What  beck'niug  ghoat,  along  the  moonlight  shade, 
Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade  1 
'Tis  she  I— bat  why  that  bleeding  bosom  gored  1 
Why  dimly  gleams  the  visionary  sword? 
0  ever  beauteous,  ever  fHendly  I  tell, 
Is  it  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  love  too  well  1 
To  bear  too  tender  or  too  firm  a  heart, 
To  act  a  lover's  or  a  Roman's  part  1 
Is  there  no  bright  reversion  in  the  sky 
For  those  who  greatly  think,  or  bravely  die  1 

Why  bade  ye  else,  ye  powers  !  her  soul  aspire 
Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  low  desire  ? 
Ambition  flrst  sprung  from  your  blest  abodes; 
The  glorious  ikult  of  angels  and  of  Gods : 
Thence  to  their  images  on  earth  it  flows, 
And  in  the  breasts  of  kings  and  heroes  glowi. 
Most  souls,  'tis  true,  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage: 
Dim  lights  of  life,  that  bum  a  length  of  years. 
Useless,  unseen,  as  lamps  in  sepulchres ; 
Like  eastern  kings,  a  lazy  state  they  keep, 
And  close  confined  to  their  own  palace  sleep. 

From  these,  perhaps,  (ere  nature  bade  her  die) 
Fate  snatched  her  early  to  the  pitying  sky. 
Ai  into  air  the  purer  spirits  fiow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below ; 
So  flew  the  soul  to  its  congenial  place. 
Nor  left  one  virtue  to  redeem  her  race. 

But  thou,  false  guardian  of  a  charge  too  good, 
Thou  mean  deserter  of  thy  brother's  blood ! 
See  on  these  ruby  lips  the  trembling  breath. 
These  cheeks  now  fading  at  the  blast  of  death ; 
Cold  is  that  breast  which  warmed  the  world  before, 
And  those  love-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more. 
Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball. 
Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  tkll : 
On  all  the  line  a  sudden  vengeance  waits; 
And  (Vequent  hearses  shall  besiege  your  gates: 
There  passengers  shall  stand,  and,  pointing,  say 
(While  the  long  Ainerals  blacken  all  the  way), 
Lo !  these  were  they,  whose  souls  the  ftiries  steeled 
And  cursed  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 
Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day ! 
So  perish  all,  whose  breast  ne'er  learned  to  glow 
For  other's  good,  or  melt  at  other's  woe. 

What  can  atone  (0  ever  ii\jured  shade!) 
Thy  &te  unpitied,  and  thy  rites  unpaid  1 
No  fViend's  complaint,  no  kind  domestic  tear 
Pleas'd  thy  pale  ghoet^  or  graced  thy  moumfhl  bier; 
By  foreign  hands  thy  dying  eyes  were  dosed, 
By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed, 
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By  foreign  hands  thy  humble  grave  adorned, 
By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned  I 
What  though  no  fHends  in  sablo  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  showl 
What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes  grace, 
Nor  polished  marble  emulate  thy  fhce  ? 
What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room. 
Nor  haUowed  dirge  be  mutter'd  o'er  thy  tomb  ? 
Tet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dresse 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast : 
There  shall  the  mom  her  earliest  tears  bestow; 
There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow ; 
While  angels  with  their  silver  wings  o'ershade 
The  ground  now  sacred  by  thy  relics  made. 

So  peaceful  rests,  without  a  stone,  a  name. 
What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 
How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee  not, 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee ; 
'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be ! 

Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sun4 
Deaf  the  praised  car,  and  mute  the  tuneful  tongue. 
Even  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  moumAil  laysj 
Shall  shortly  want  the  generous  tear  he  pays ; 
Then  fVom  his  closing  eyes  thy  form  shall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  shall  tear  thee  fh>m  his  heart , 
Life's  idle  business  at  one  gasp  be  o'er. 
The  muse  forgot,  and  thou  beloved  no  morel 

THE  MESSIAU. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma !  begin  the  song : 

To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 

The  dreams  of  Pindus,  and  the  Aonian  maids, 

Delight  no  more — 0  thou  my  voice  inspire, 

Who  touch 'd  Isaiah's  hallQwcd  lips  with  fire! 

Rapt  into  Aiture  times,  the  bard  begun : 

A  Vii^n  shall  conceive,  a  Virgin  bear  a  Son ! 

From  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch  arise, 

Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  Oils  the  skies 

The  ethereal  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 

And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 

To  heavens !  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 

And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower. 

The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid, 

From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  frauds  slmll  fail  j 

Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale ; 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 

And  white-robed  Innocence  fVom  heaven  descend. 

Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  mom ! 

Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom ! 
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See,  nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 

With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring ! 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  1 

See  nodding  forests  on  the  moontains  dance! 

See  spicy  cloads  tcom  lowly  Sharon  rise, 

And  Carmers  flowery  top  perfume  the  skies ! 

Hark !  a  glad  yoice  the  lonely  desert  cheers ; 

Prepare  the  way !  a  CKmI,  a  Qod  appears ! 

A  Qod,  a  God !  the  vocal  hills  reply ; 

The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 

Lo  I  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ; 

Sink  down,  ye  mountains ;  and  ye  valleys  rise ; 

With  heads  declined,  ye  cedars  homage  pay ; 

Be  smooth,  ye  rocks :  ye  rapid  floods,  give  way  1 

The  Saviour  comes !  by  ancient  bards  foretold  : 

Hear  him,  ye  deaf:  and  all  ye  blind,  behold ! 

He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 

And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day: 

'Tis  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear, 

And  bid  new  music  charm  the  unfolding  ear: 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 

And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wild  world  shall  hear ; 

From  every  fitce  he  wipes  off  every  tear. 

In  adamantine  chains  shall  death  be  bound. 

And  hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 

As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care. 

Seeks  f^hest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air ; 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs, 

By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects ; 

The  tender  lambs  he  raises  in  his  arms, 

Feeds  fVom  his  hand  or  in  his  bosom  warms ; 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised  father  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateAil  eyes ; 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  covered  o'er, 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more : 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise ;  the  joyAil  son 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed,  shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring,  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds  to  hear 

New  fklls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragon's  late  abodes. 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods. 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn : 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flowery  palms  succeed, 
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And  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  w<^Tes  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead : 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  ibet. 

The  smiling  infant  hi  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake ; 

Pleased  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  sorvcy, 

And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 

Rise,  crowned  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise !  * 

Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lifl  thy  eyes ! 

See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn ! 

See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 

In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise. 

Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies ! 

See  barbarous  nations  at  thy  gates  attend, 

Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bond ! 

See  thy  bright  altars  thronged  witli  prostrate  kings, 

And  heaped  with  products  of  Sabean  springs. 

For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 

And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir'd  mountains  glow. 

See  heaven  its  sparklhig  portals  wide  display, 

And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day! 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  mom, 

Nor  evening  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn; 

But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  rays, 

One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze 

O'erflows  thy  courts :  the  Light  himself  shall  shine 

Revealed,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine ! 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 

Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 

But  flxed  his  word,  his  saving  power  remahis ; 

Thy  realm  forever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns ! 

John  Gay  was  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  and  constant  associ 
of  Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  the  most  artless  and  best  beloved  of  all  1 
circle  of  wits  and  poets.  He  was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
Le  Gays  of  Oxford,  and  was  born  at  Barnstable,  Devonshire,  in  1688. 
number  of  the  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  at  the  free  sdiool  of  his  nt 
town,  under  the  instruction  of  a  Westminster  scholar,  by  whom  his  mind 
imbued  vnih  a  just  taste  for  classical  learning ;  but  his  Either  being  ii 
duced  circumstances,  the  future  poet  was  apprenticed  to  a  silk  mercei 
London.  This  step  was  taken  without  consulting  his  taste  or  temper, 
shop  soon  became  his  aversion ;  he  was  seldom  seen  in  it ;  and  in  a  few  ^ 
his  master,  upon  the  offer  of  a  small  consideration,  willingly  released 
from  the  terms  of  his  indentures,  and  left  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinati 
Poetry,  for  which  he  had  already  shown  some  talent,  now  became  his 
light;  and  he  resolved  that  his  muse  should  no  longer  be  neglected, 
was  fortunately  introduced  to  Dean  Swift  and  Pope,  both  of  whom  ' 
•truck  with  the  open  sincerity  and  undisguised  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper. 
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In  1711,  Q2J  first  appeared  as  an  author,  in  the  publication  of  his  Rural 
SpwU^  a  doBcriptive  poem,  dedicated  to  Pope.  In  this  early  poem  he  thus 
indicates  his  happiness  at  being  emancipated  fix>m  the  drudgery  of  a 

shop : — 

But  I,  who  ne'er  was  blessed  by  Fortone's  hand, 
Nor  brightened  plonghahares  in  paternal  land; 
Long  in  the  noisy  town  have  been  immured, 
Respired  its  smoke,  and  all  its  cares  endared. 
Fatigued  at  last,  a  calm  retreat  I  chose, 
And  soothed  my  harassed  mind  with  sweet  repose, 
Where  fields,  and  shades,  and  the  refreshing  clime 
Inspire  tho  sylvan  song,  and  prompt  my  rhyme. 

^  the  following  year  Gbj  obtained  the  appointment  of  secretary  to  the 

I^^hess  of  Monmouth,  and  was  wai-mly  congratulated  by  Pope  on  his 

g^  fortune.     He  soon  after  published  his  Shepherd's  Week  in  Six  Pasto- 

I'o^.     This  work  was  designed  to  ridicule  the  pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips; 

but  it  was  found  to  contain  so  much  genuine  comic  humor,  and  so  many 

entertaining  pictures  of  country  life,  that  it  became  popular,  not  as  a  satire, 

but  ou  account  of  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  affording  *  a  prospect  of  his  own 

^^ntry.*    The  *  Shepherd's  Week'  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 

Trima^or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London,  and  The  Fan,  a  poem 

lu  three  books.     The  former  of  these  productions  is  in  the  mock-heroic 

^^yle,  and  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  dangers  and  impediments  to  be,  at 

^t  time,  encountered  in  traversing  the  narrow,  crowded,  ill-lighted,  and 

'iCft-infested  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis.     His  paintings  of  city  life  are 

^  the  Flemish  style,  low  and  familiar,  but  correctly  and  forcibly  drawn. 

^e  following  sketch  of  the  frequenters  of  book-stalls  in  the  streets,  may  still 

be  verified : — 

Yolmnes  on  sheltered  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lureb  the  learned  eye ; 
The  bending  shelves  with  ponderous  scholiasts  groan, 
And  deep  divines,  to  modern  Bhoi>s  unknown ; 
Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  industrious  wing 
Collects  the  various  odours  of  tho  spring, 
Walkers  at  leisure  learning's  flowers  may  spoil, 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil ; 
May  morals  snatch  fVom  Plutarch's  tattered  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Statgyra's  sage : 
Here  sauntering  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep. 
O'er  Congreve  smile,  or  over  D'Urffey' sleep ; 
Pleased  sempstresses  the  Lock's  fkmed  Rape  unfold ; 
And  Squirts^  read  Qarth  till  apozems  grow  cold. 

^  niS,  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  The  Wife  of  Bath  ;  but  it 
P'Wftl  unsuccessful    Lord  Clarendon  having  been  about  this  time  ap- 

>  Squirt  is  the  name  of  an  apothecary's  boy  in  Garth's  <  Dispensary.' 
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pointed  envoy-extraordimury  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  Q«y  relinquiabed 
his  connection  with  the  Monmouth  family,  and  accompanied  him  thither  as 
his  secretary.  This  situation  was  obtained  for  him  through  the  direct  in* 
fluence  of  his  friends ;  but  the  death  of  the  queen,  which  happened  soon  after, 
closed  the  embassy,  and  Gay,  in  IV 14,  returned  to  England.  Ambitious 
of  court  favor,  he  now  wrote  a  poem  on  the  princess,  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  royal  fiimily  that  when  he  brought  out  his  &roe,  What  i>'ye 
Call  It,  they  publicly  patronized  it.  This  piece  was  enunently  successful, 
and  the  author  was  stimulated  to  another  dramatic  attempt  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, entitled  Tliree  Houn  After  Marriage,  Some  personal  satire  and  in- 
decent dialogues  in  this  play,  at  once  sealed  its  fate ;  and  Gay,  being  afraid 
that  Pope  and  Arburthnot  would  be  injured  from  their  supposed  connection 
¥rith  it,  magnanimously  took  *  all  the  shame  to  himsel£'  The  £ulure  of  this 
play  so  deeply  affected  him  tliat  he  remained  oppressed  and  dejected  for 
some  years;  but  in  1720,  he  published  his  poems  by  subscription,  and 
cleared,  by  the  publication,  a  thousand  pounds.  He  now  embarked  exten- 
sively in  the  South  Sea  stock  speculation,  and  soon  lost,  by  that  fatal  delu- 
sion,  his  entire  property,  which  amounted  to  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
This  serious  calamity  only  prompt<^d  to  farther  literary  exertions.  In  1724, 
he  brought  out  another  drama  called  The  Captives,  the  success  of  which  was 
very  moderate ;  and  in  two  years  after  he  produced  a  volume  of  fiables,  de- 
signed for  the  special  improvement  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  acces- 
sion of  the  prince  and  princess  to  the  throne  promised  well  for  the  fortunes 
of  Gay ;  but  the  only  situation  offered  him  was  that  of  gentleman  usher  to 
one  of  the  young  princesses ;  and  considering  this  an  insult,  he  at  once  re- 
jected it 

In  1726,  Swift,  while  on  a  visit  to  London,  suggested  to  Gay  the  idea  of  a 
Newgate  pastoral,  in  which  tlie  characters  should  be  thieves  and  highway- 
men, and  the  Beggar'' s  Opera  was  the  result  The  variety  and  spirit  of  the 
piece,  and  the  intermixture  of  song  and  sentiment  with  vice  and  roguery, 
still  render  the  *  BeggJir's  Opera,'  a  favorite  with  the  public ;  but  as  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  making  highwaymen  agreeable,  and  even  attractive, 
the  work  can  not  be  commended  for  its  mor4  tendency.  The  opera  had  a  run 
of  sixty-three  nights,  and  became  the  rage  of  both  town  and  country.  Its 
success  had  also  *he  effect  of  giving  rise  to  the  English  opera,  a  species  of 
light  comedy  continued  by  songs  and  music^  which  for  a  time  supplanted  the 
Italian  opera,  with  all  its  exotic  and  elaborate  graces.  Gay  wrote  a  sequel 
to  the  *  Beggar's  Opera,'  under  the  title  of  Pollg  ;  but  as  it  was  supposed 
to  contain  sarcasms  on  the  court,  the  lord  chamberlain  prohibited  its  repre- 
sentation. The  poet,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  publication ;  and  such  was 
the  activity  of  his  friends,  and  the  effect  of  party  spirit,  that  while  he  realized 
from  the  *  Beggar's  Opera'  only  four  hundred  pounds,  *  Polly'  produced  a 
clear  profit  of  nearly  twelve  hundred.  Gay  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
¥rith  his  kind  friends  and  patrons,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensbury, 
and  died  at  tkeir  residence,  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  on  the  fourth  of  De- 
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oember,  1732.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  chaste  mona- 
mentstin  points  out  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose. 

Hie  works  of  Gay  have  not  retained  the  popularity  that  they  onoe  pos- 
wned.  He  has  all  the  licentiousness  of  Prior,  without  his  elegance.  His 
bibles  are  still,  however,  the  best  we  possess ;  and  though  they  have  not  the 
nationality,  or  rich  humor  and  archness  of  those  of  La  Fontaine,  still  the 
imbjectB  of  them  are  light  and  pleasing,  and  the  versification,  smooth  and 
correct  In  the  Court  of  Death  he  aims  at  a  higher  order  of  poetry  than 
in  bis  fi^)leB  generally,  and  marshals  his  '  diseases  dire^  vrith  a  strong  and 
gloomy  power.  Black-Eyed  Susan,  and  the  ballad  beginning  '  Twas  when 
tbfi  seas  were  roaring,^  are  full  of  characteristic  tenderness  and  lyrical  melody. 

THE  COURT  OF  DEATH. 

Death,  on  a  solemn  night  of  state, 

In  all  his  pomp  of  terror  sate : 

The  attendants  of  his  gloomy  reign, 

Diseases  dire,  a  ghastly  train ! 

Crowd  the  vast  coart.    With  hollow  tone, 

A  voice  thas  thondered  fW>m  the  throne: 

'This  night  our  minister  we  name. 
Let  every  servant  spealc  his  claim ; 
Merit  shaU  bear  this  ebon  wand.' 
All,  at  the  word  stretched  forth  then:  hand. 

Fever,  with  burning  heat  possessed. 
Advanced,  and  for  the  wand  addressed: 

'I  to  the  weekly  bUls  appeal. 
Let  those  express  my  fervent  zeal ; 
On  every  slight  occasion  near, 
With  violence  I  persevere.' 

Next  Qout  appears  with  limping  pace, 
Pleads  how  he  shifts  from  place  to  place; 
From  head  to  foot  how  swift  he  flies. 
And  every  joint  and  sinew  plies ; 
Still  working  when  he  seems  supprest, 
A  most  tenacious  stubborn  guest. 

A  haggard  spectre  from  the  crew 
Crawls  forth,  and  thus  asserts  his  due : 

'  *Tis  I  who  taint  the  sweetest  Joy, 
And  in  the  shape  of  love  destroy. 
My  shanks,  sunk  eyes,  and  noseless  fkce, 
Prove  my  pretension  to  the  place.' 

Stone  urged  his  overgrowing  force ; 
And  next.  Consumption's  meagre  corse, 
With  fi&eble  voice  that  scarce  was  heard. 
Broke  with  short  coughs,  his  suit  preferred: 

'  Let  none  olyect  my  lingering  way ; 
I  gain,  like  Fabius,  by  delay : 
Fatigue  and  weaken  every  foe 
By  long  attack,  secure  though  slow.' 

Plague  represents  his  rapid  power. 
Who  thinned  a  nation  In  an  hour. 
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All  spoke  their  cUum,  and  hoped  the  wand. 
Now  expectation  hushed  the  band, 
When  thus  the  monarch  fh>m  the  throne: 

'  Merit  was  ever  modest  known. 
What,  no  physician  speak  his  right  1 
None  here!  but  fees  their  toils  requite. 
Let  then  Intemperance  take  the  wand, 
Who  fills  with  gold  their  zealous  hand. 
You,  Fever,  Gout,  and  all  the  rest 
(Whom  wary  men  as  foes  detest), 
Forego  your  claim.    No  more  pretend ; 
Intemperance  is  esteemed  a  Friend; 
He  shares  their  mirth,  their  social  joys, 
And  as  a  courted  guest  destroys. 
The  charge  on  him  must  justly  ikll, 
Who  finds  employment  for  you  all.' 


BLACK-ETED  SUSAN. 

All  in  the  downs  the  fleet  was  moored, 

The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind, 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard, 

Oh!  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true. 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew  1 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard 

He  sighed, and  cast  bis  eyes  below: 
The  cord  slides  swifUy  through  his  glowing  hands. 
And  (quick  as  lightning)  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  sweet  the  lark  high  poised  in  the  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear). 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet 

0 !  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds  I  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithfUl  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

Believe  not  what  the  landsmen  say. 
Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind; 

They  11  tell  thee,  sailors  when  away. 
In  every  port  a  mistress  find: 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so, 

For  thou  art  present  whcresoe'er  I  go. 

If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail, 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diunonda  bri^t^ 
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Thy  breath  is  AfVic's  spicy  gale, 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view, 
Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sne. 

Thongh  battle  call  me  fVom  thy  arms, 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn ; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  ftom  Sosan's  eye. 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dread  f\il  word. 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard ; 

They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 
Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land, 
Adieu !  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 


A  BALLAD. 

'T  was  when  the  seas  were  roariDg 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o*er  the  foaming  billows 

She  cast  a  wistAil  look; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willowi. 

That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas  1 
Cease,  cease  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest: 
Ah !  what  's  thy  troubled  motion 

To  that  within  my  breast  1 

The  merchant  robbed  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempest  in  despair; 
But  what 's  the  loss  of  treasure, 

To  losing  of  my  dear  1 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on, 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow^ 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

How  can  they  say  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain; 
Why  then,  beneath  the  water. 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain  1 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 
To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weqpi 
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All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Bach  billow  with  a  tear. 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied, 
Then,  like  a  lily  (b*ooping, 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 

• 

Of  the  poetical  vrriters  of  this  period  wo  have  still  to  notice,  though  we 
nhall  be  compelled  to  do  so  with  great  brevity,  Garth,  Blackmore,  Green, 
the  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  and  the  distinguished  Scottish  poet^  Allan 
Ramsay. 

Samuel  Garth  was  of  a  good  family,  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  period  of  his 
birth  has  not  been  preserved.  From  some  school  in  his  native  county  he 
was  sent  to  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
1691,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  immediately 
after  removed  to  London,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  medical  college  of 
that  city,  and  soon  became  so  distinguished  for  his  conversational  powers  and 
other  accomplishments,  as  to  obtain  a  very  extensive  practice.  He  was  a 
kind  and  benevolent  man,  as  weU  as  a  great  admirer  of  his  own  profession ; 
ai^  in  1696,  he  published  The  Dispensary^  a  poem,  to  aid  the  college  of 
physicians  in  a  contest  in  which  they  were  then  engaged  with  the  apothe- 
caries. *  The  latter  had  ventured  to  prescribe  as  well  as  compound  medicines ; 
and  the  physicians,  to  surpass  them  in  popularity,  advertised  that  they  would 
give  advice  ^atis  to  the  poor,  and  established  a  dispensary  of  their  own  for 
the  sale  of  cheap  medicines.' 

Though  a  devoted  whig.  Garth  was  the  benevolent  patron  of  merit  wherever 
found.  He  early  fostered  the  genius  of  Pope,  and  when  Dryden  died, 
delivered  a  Latin  funeral  oration  over  his  remains.  With  Addison,  he  was, 
poUtically  and  personally,  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  When,  in  1713, 
*  Cato'  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  he,  at  the  author's  solicitation,  wrote  the 
epilogue,  which  closes  with  the  following  fine  lines  : — 

Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sincere ; 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvied  things, 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  his  chains; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  language  tell, 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal: 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time; 
The  ikir  shall  listen  to  desert  alone, 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 
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On  the  aooessioD  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Dr.  Garth  was  knighted  bj 
George  the  First,  but  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoj  this  honor,  as  his  death 
oocorred  soon  after,  January  the  eighteenth,  1718. 

The  ^Dispensary,'  Sir  Samuel  Garth's  principal  poem,  is  a  mock-heroic, 
in  fflx  cantos.  Some  of  the  leading  apothecaries  of  the  day  are  happily 
ridiculed;  but  the  interest  of  the  satire  has  passed  away,  and  the  work  did 
not  contain  enough  of  the  life  of  poetry  to  preserve  it  from  oblivion.  The 
following  address,  from  a  keen  apothecary,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  and 
^ci^fication  of  the  poem : — 

Conld'st  thou  propose  that  we,  the  fHenda  of  fktes, 

Who  fill  churchyardSj  and  who  unpeople  states, 

Who  baffle  nature,  and  dispose  of  lives, 

Whilst  Russel,  as  we  please,  or  starves  or  thrives, 

Should  e'er  submit  to  their  despotic  will, 

Who  out  of  consultation  scarce  can  skill  1 

The  towering  Alps  shall  sooner  sink  to  vales. 

And  leeches,  in  our  glasses,  swell  to  whales ; 

Or  Norwich  trade  in  instruments  of  steel, 

And  Birmingham  in  stuffs  and  druggets  deal! 

Alleys  at  Wapping  fVimish  us  new  modes, 

And  Monmouth  Street,  Versailles,  with  riding-hoods; 

The  sick  to  the  Hundreds  in  pale  throngs  repair, 

And  change  the  Oravel-pits  for  Kentish  air, 

Our  properties  must  on  our  arms  depend; 

'Tis  next  to  conquer  bravely  to  defend. 

'Tis  to  the  vulgar  death  too  harsh  appears; 

The  ill  wo  feel  is  only  in  our  fears. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  shore, 
Where  billows  never  break,  nor  tempest  roar: 
Ere  well  we  fhel  the  fViendly  stroke,  'tis  o'er. 
The  wise  through  thought  the  insults  of  death  defy  *, 
The  fools  through  blessed  insensibility. 
'Tis  what  the  guilty  fear,  the  pious  crave; 
Sought  by  the  wretch,  and  vanquished  by  the  brave. 
It  eases  lovers,  sets  the  captive  fVeo; 
And,  though  a  tyrant,  offers  liberty. 

*^^caARD  Blackmore  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  was  bom  at  Cor- 
^^  iu  Wiltshire,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown.     Having  been  for  some 


utstnicted  at  a  country  school,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to 
'^cstiniiister,  and  thence  entered  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  remained 
"^  *Je  Jock  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  afterward  travelled  in  Italy, 
^^  Was  m<»Je  a  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  university  of  Padua.  On  his 
^^  to  his  native  country  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
^^  Boon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  physician.  He  was  knighted  by  King 
'»illiam,  and  made  censor  of  the  medical  college  of  London. 

^  1695,  Sir  Richard  published  an  epic  poem  entitled  Prince  Arthur, 
^kidi  he  says  he  wrote  *  amidst  the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  coffee - 
''^^Qses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets,'  and  which  Dryden  charged 
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him  with  writing  '  to  the  rumbling  of  his  chariot- wheels.'  Blackmore  aft 
ward  wrote  a  number  of  other  epic  poems,  all  of  which  have  sunk  it 
oblivion  except  one  on  the  Creation,  which  Johnson  says,  '  wants  neitl 
harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought,  nor  elegance  of  diction.'  Addis 
admired  this  poet's  irreproachable  private  character,  and  extended  his  p: 
ticular  friendship  to  him.  Blackmore  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  l7i 
The  design  of  the  *  Creation,'  by  far  his  best  performance,  was  to  demc 
strate  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Eternal  Mind.  The  author  recites  the  pre 
of  a  Deity  from  natural  and  physical  phenomena,  and  afterward  revie 
the  systems  of  the  Epicureans  and  the  Fatalists ;  concluding  with  a  hyi 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world.  The  piety  of  Blackmore  is  everywhere  app 
ent  in  his  writings ;  but  the  genius  of  poetry  too  often  evaporates  amid 
common-place  illustrations  and  prosing  declamation.  The  following  passa 
addressed  to  the  disciples  of  Lucretius,  exhibits  this  author's  style  under 
most  favorable  aspect : — 

Tou  ask  UB  why  the  soil  the  thistle  breeds; 

Why  its  spontaneous  birth  are  thorns  and  weeds ; 

Why  for  the  harvest  it  the  harrow  needs  % 

The  Author  might  a  nobler  world  have  made, 

In  brighter  dress  the  hills  and  vales  arrayed, 

And  all  its  face  in  flowery  scenes  displayed: 

The  glebe  unfilled  might  plenteous  crops  have  borne, 

And  brought  forth  spicy  groves  instead  of  thorn : 

Rich  thiit  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  pains. 

Might  every  hill  have  crowned,  have  honoured  all  the  plains : 

This  Nature  might  have  boasted,  had  the  Mind 

Who  formed  the  spacious  universe  designed 

That  man,  from  labour  free,  as  well  as  grief. 

Should  pass  in  lazy  luxury  his  life. 

But  he  his  creature  gave  a  fertile  soil. 

Fertile,  but  not  without  the  owner's  toil. 

That  some  reward  his  industry  should  crown, 

And  that  his  food  in  part  might  be  his  own. 

But  while  insulting  you  arraign  the  land. 
Ask  why  it  wants  the  plough,  or  labourer's  hand ; 
Kind  to  the  marble  rocks,  you  ne'er  complain 
That  they,  without  the  sculptor's  skill  and  pain, 
No  perfect  statue  yield,  no  basse  relieve, 
Or  finished  column  for  the  palace  give. 
Tet  if  fVom  hills  unlaboured  figures  come, 
Man  might  have  ease  enjoyed,  though  never  fiime. 

Anne,  Countess  of  Winchelsea,  belongs  to  this  period,  but  of  her  life 
history  very  little  is  known,     ^ho  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Kii 
mill  of  Southampton,  and  died  in  1720.     The  Nocturnal  ReverU^ 
principal  poem,  is  full  of  calm  and  contemplative  observation,  and  the 
fiification  is  sweet  and  flowing.     *  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Wordsworth, '  t 
excepting  *The  Nocturnal  Reverie,'  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the  *  Wini 
Forest  of  Pope,'  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between  the  pub 
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1*^  of  TaradiBe  Lost'  and  the  *  Seasons,'  does  not  contain  a  single  new 
'^  of  extenud  nature.' 

A  NOCTURNAL  REVERIE. 

In  snch  a  night,  when  every  louder  wind 

Ib  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined, 

And  only  gentle  zephyr  &ns  his  wings, 

And  lovely  Philomel  still  waking  sings; 

Or  fh>m  some  ^"ee,  formed  for  the  owl's  delight^ 

She,  halloaing  clear,  directs  the  wanderer  right : 

In  snch  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place, 

Or  thinly  vail  the  heaven's  mysterious  fkce; 

When  in  some  river  overhung  with  green, 

The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen; 

When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright, 

And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite, 

Whence  springs  the  woodbine,  and  the  bramble  rose, 

And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows; 

Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes, 

Tet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes; 

When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine 

Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine; 

Whilst  Salisbury  stands  the  test  of  every  light, 

In  perfect  charms  and  pertbct  virtue  bright; 

When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day, 

Through  temperate  air  uninterrupted  stray; 

When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear, 

And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear ; 

When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows 

Some  ancient  fabric,  awAil  in  repose ; 

While  sun-burnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal. 

And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale : 

When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads, 

Comes  slowly  grazing  through  the  adjoining  meads, 

Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  f)ear, 

Till  tom-up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear; 

When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food, 

And  unmolested  kine  rechew  the  cud; 

When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village  walls. 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep, 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant  man  docs  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels. 

And  no  fierce  light  disturbs,  whilst  it  reveals; 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Somethhig  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak ; 

Till  the  free  soul  to  a  composedness  charmed. 

Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed. 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown, 

Joys  in  the  inferior  world,  and  thinks  it  like  her  own: 

tn  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain, 

Till  morning  breaks,  and  all 's  conAised  again; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours  are  renewed, 

Or  pleaiores  seldom  reached  again  pursued. 
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Besides  the  '  Nocturnal  Reverie,'  the  Countess  wrote  many  other  sw«a'l 
poems,  of  which  the  following  gem  is  a  specimen : — 

LIFE'S  PROGRESS. 

How  gayly  b  at  first  begun 

Our  life's  uncertain  race  1 
Whilst  yet  that  sprightly  morning  sun, 
With  which  we  just  set  out  to  run, 

Enlightens  all  the  place. 

How  smiling  the  world's  prospect  lies, 

How  tempting  to  go  through! 
Not  Canaan  to  tho  prophet's  eyes, 
From  Pizgah,  with  a  sweet  surprise, 

Did  more  inviting  show. 

How  soft  the  first  ideas  prove 

Which  wander  through  our  minds  I 
How  All!  the  joys,  how  iVee  the  lore, 
Which  does  that  early  season  move, 

As  flowers  the  western  winds! 

Our  sighs  are  then  but  yenal  air, 

But  April  drops  our  tears, 
Which  swiftly  passing,  all  grows  fair, 
Whilst  beauty  compensates  our  care. 

And  youth  such  yapour  clears. 

But  oh !  too  soon,  alas !  we  climb. 

Scarce  feeling  we  ascend 
The  gently-rising  hill  of  Time, 
From  whence  with  grief  wo  see  that  prime, 

And  all  its  sweetness  end. 

The  die  now  cast,  our  station  known, 

Fond  expectation  past: 
The  thorns  which  former  days  had  sown, 
To  crops  of  late  repentance  grown, 

Through  which  we  toil  at  last. 

(Whilst  every  care  's  a  driving  harm. 

That  helps  to  bear  us  down; 
Which  faded  smiles  no  more  can  charm. 
But  every  tear  's  a  winter  storm, 

And  every  look  's  a  frown. 

Matthfw  Gr«en,  the  last  English  poet  of  the  period  that  we  are  now 
contemplpting,  was  bom  of  dissenting  parents,  in  1696.  His  advantageai 
of  early  education  seem  to  have  been  limited,  but  by  persevering  applications 
he  raised  himself  to  a  position  of  respectability,  and  finally  obtained  a  aitua^ 
tion  in  the  custom-house,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1737. 

Green's  natural  disposition  was  cheerful,  but  this  did  not  prevent  occa- 
sional attacks  of  low  spirits  or  spleen ;  and  having  tried  all  imaginabk^ 
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unedies  for  the  malady,  he  at  length  conceived  himself  able  to  treat  it  in  a 
bilosophical  spirit,  and,  therefore,  wrote  Ilie  SpUen^  a  poem  which  adverts 
0  all  its  forms,  and  their  apposite  remedies,  in  a  style  of  comic  verse  re- 
embling  Hudibras,  but  which  is  still  allowed  to  be  eminently  original. 
The  Spleen,'  was  first  published  by  Glover,  the  author  of '  Leonidas ;'  Gray 
ifterward  remarked  that  *  even  the  wood-notes  of  Green  often  break  out  into 
strains  of  real  poetry  and  music'  As  this  poem  is  comparatively  little 
bown  to  modem  readers,  we  present  a  larger  extract  from  it  than  wa 
otherwise  should. 

CURES  FOR  MELANCHOLY. 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen, 
Some  recommend  the  bowling-green; 
Some  hilly  walks ;  all  exercise ; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies; 
Laugh  and  bo  well.    Monkeys  have  been 
Extreme  good  doctors  for  the  spleen; 
And  kitten  if  the  hamour  hit, 
Has  harlcquincd  away  the  fit. 

Since  mirth  is  good  in  this  behalf, 
At  some  particulars  let  us  laugh. 
Witlings,  brisk  fools—  *  ♦ 

Who  buzz  in  rhyme,  and,  like  blind  flies, 
Err  with  their  wings  for  want  of  eyes. 
Poor  authors  worshiping  a  calf; 
Deep  tragedies  that  make  us  laugh; 
Folks,  things  prophetic  to  dispense, 
Making  the  past  the  Aiturc  tense; 
The  popish  dubbing  of  a  priest ; 
Fine  epithets  on  knavcts  deceased; 
A  miser  starving  to  be  rich ; 
The  prior  of  Newgate's  dying  speech; 
A  jointured  widow's  ritual  state  ; 
Two  Jews  disputing  t6te-d-tdte; 
New  almanacs  composed  by  seers; 
Experiments  on  felon's  ears ; 
Disdainful  prudes,  who  ceaseless  ply 
The  superb  muscle  of  the  eye ; 
A  coquette's  April- weather  face; 
A  Queen  'brough  mayor  behind  his  mace, 
And  fops  in  military  show. 
Are  sovereign  for  the  case  in  view. 

If  spleen-fogs  rise  at  close  of  day, 
I  clear  my  evening  with  a  play. 
Or  to  some  concert  take  my  way. 
The  company,  the  shine  of  lights, 
The  scenes  of  humour,  music's  flights, 
Atyust  and  set  the  soul  to  rights. 

In  rainy  days  keep  double  guard, 
Or  spleen  will  surely  be  too  hard ; 
Which,  like  those  fish  by  sailors  met, 
Fly  highest  while  their  wings  are  wet 

Toun.— E 
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In  snch  dull  weather,  so  unfit 

To  enterprise  a  work  of  wit ; 

When  clouds  one  yard  of  azure  sky, 

That's  fit  for  simile,  deny, 

I  dress  my  face  with  studious  looks, 

And  shorten  tedious  hours  with  books. 

But  if  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 

That  memory  minds  not  what  is  read, 

I  sit  in  ^lindow  dry  as  ark, 

And  en  the  drowning  world  remark: 

Or  to  some  coficc-house  I  stray 

For  news,  the  manna  of  a  day. 

And  fh>m  the  hipped  discourses  gather, 

That  politics  go  by  the  weather.        ♦       ♦ 

Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit^ 
And  chat  away  the  gloomy  fit; 
Quit  the  stiflT  garb  of  serious  sense, 
And  wear  a  gay  impertinence, 
Nor  think  we  speak  with  any  pains, 
But  lay  on  fancy's  neck  the  reins.        *       * 

Law,  licensed  breaking  of  the  peace. 
To  which  vacation  is  disease; 
A  gipsy  diction  scarce  known  well 
By  the  magi,  who  law  fortunes  tell, 
I  shun;  nor  let  it  breed  within 
Anxiety,  and  that  the  spleen.  *  * 

I  never  game,  and  rarely  bet, 
Am  loath  to  lend  or  run  in  debt 
No  Compter-writs  we  agitate; 
Who  moralizing  pass  the  gate, 
And  then  mine  eyes  on  spendthrifts  torn, 
Who  vainly  o'er  their  bondage  mourn. 
Wisdom,  before  beneath  their  care. 
Pays  her  upbraiding  visits  there. 
And  forces  folly  through  the  grate 
Her  panegyric  to  repeat. 
This  view,  profUsely  when  inclined, 
Enters  a  caveat  in  the  mind; 
Experience,  joined  with  common  sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 
Reforming  schemes  arc  none  of  mine ; 
To  mend  the  world  's  a  vast  design : 
Like  those  who  tug  a  little  boat 
To  pull  to  them  the  ship  afloat, 
While  to  defeat  their  laboured  end, 
And  once  both  wind  and  steam  contend: 
Success  herein  is  seldom  seen, 
And  zeal,  when  baffled,  turns  to  spleen. 

Happy  the  man,  who,  innocent, 
Grieves  not  at  ills  he  can't  prevent; 
His  skiff  does  with  the  current  glide, 
Not  puffing  pulled  against  the  tide. 
He,  paddling  by  the  scoffiing  crowd. 
Sees  unconcerned  life's  wager  rowed, 
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And  when  he  can't  prercnt  foul  play, 

Eqjoys  the  folly  of  the  fray.        ♦       ♦ 

Yet  philosophic  love  of  ease 

I  suffer  not  to  prove  disease, 

But  rise  up  in  the  virtuous  cause 

Of  a  fVce  press  and  equal  laws.        ♦        • 

Since  disappointiAent  galls  within, 
And  subjugates  the  soul  to  spleen, 
Most  schemes,  as  money  snares,  I  hate, 
And  bite  not  at  projector's  bait. 
Sufficient  wrecks  appear  each  day, 
And  yet  fresh  fools  arc  cast  away. 
Ere  well  the  bubbled  can  turn  round, 
Their  painted  vessel  runs  a-ground; 
Or  in  deep  seas  it  oversets 
By  a  fierce  hurricane  of  debts ; 
Or  helm-directors  in  one  trip, 
Freight  first  embezzled,  sink  the  ship.        *       * 

Wlien  Fancy  tries  her  limning  skill 
To  draw  and  colour  at  her  will, 
And  raise  and  round  the  figures  well, 
And  show  her  talent  to  excel, 
I  guard  my  heart,  lest  it  should  woo 
Unreal  beauties  Fancy  drew, 
And,  disappointed,  feel  despair 
At  loss  of  things  that  never  were. 

*  The  Scottish  muse  had,'  in  the  language  of  Chambers,  *  been  silent  for 
nearly  a  century,  excepting  when  it  found  brief  expression  in  some  stray 
song  of  broad  humor  or  simple  pathos,  chanted  by  the  population  of  the 
hiUs  and  dales.  The  genius  of  the  country  was,  however,  at  length  revived 
in  all  its  force  and  nationality,  by  Allan  Ilamsay,  whose  very  name  is  now 
an  impersonation  of  Scottish  scenery  and  manners.  The  religious  austerity 
of  the  Covenanters  still  hung  over  the  country,  and  damped  the  efforts  of 
poets  and  dramatists ;  but  a  freer  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  towns,  as 
trade  and  commerce  increased.  Tlio  higher  classes  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  London,  though  the  journey  was  still  performed  with  much  labor ; 
and  the  writings  of  I'ope  and  Swift  were  circulated,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  over  the  North.' 

Allan  Rams  at  was  bom  in  the  village  of  LeadhiUs,  Lanarkshire,  in  1686. 
His  &ther  held  the  situation  of  manager  of  Lord  Hopeton's  mines ;  aud 
when  Allan  became  a  poet,  he  boasted  that  he  was  of  the  '  auld  descent'  of 
the  Dalhousie  &mily,  and  also  collaterally  *  sprung  from  a  Douglass  loin.' 
His  father  \iied  while  the  poet  was  in  his  infancy,  but  his  mother,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  put  him  to  the  village  school,  where  he  acquired  learning  enough 
to  enable  him  to  read  Horace  *  faintly  in  the  original.'  When  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  wig-maker,  in  Edinburgh 
light  employment,  suited  to  his  slender  frame  and  boyish  smartness,  but 
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not  very  congenial  to  bis  literary  taste.  His  first  poem  was  written  in  t  ~ 
twenty-fiixth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  t^^ 
*  Easy  Club/  a  convivial  society  of  young  men,  of  which  AUan  was  admits, 
a  member,  and  became  their  poet  laureate.  He  soon  after  wrote  seve^ 
light  pieces  which  were  extremely  popular. 

In  1712  Ramsay  greatly  extended  his  reputation  by  writing  a  contim^^ 
tion  to  King  James's  *  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.'  This  work  was  execufc::^ 
with  such  genuine  humor  and  fancy,  and  evinced  such  a  mastery  of  the  Sc-«« 
tish  language,  that  nothing  so  rich  had  appeared  since  the  strains  of  Dun 
and  Lindsay.  He  now  left  off  wig-making,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shi 
Ue  also  became  an  editor,  and  published  The  Tea  Table  Miscellany  a 
Hie  Evergreen,  The  former  was  a  collection  of  songs,  some  of  which  wi 
his  own ;  and  the  latter  was  a  collection  of  Scottish  poem»  written  beft 
1600.  He  was  not  well  qualified  for  editing  works  of  this  kind,  being  d< 
dent  in  both  knowledge  and  taste.  In  1725  Ramsay  published  bis 
brated  pastoral  drama.  The  Oentle  Shepherd,  This  work  was  received  w  :i 
universal  approbation,  and  was  republished  both  in  London  and  DubL-3 
He  now  opened  a  larger  shop,  and  established  a  circulating  library,  the  fixs 
known  in  Scotland.  From  this  time  Ramsay  relinquished  poetry,  devote 
himself  carefully  to  his  business,  and  eventually  acquired  a  handsome  incJ<^ 
pendcnce.  His  death  occurred  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1758,  and  wtf 
occasioned  by  a  scurvy  of  the  gums — a  disease  that  had  long  affected  him. 

Ramsay's  poetical  works  are  both  numerous  and  various ;  but  his  reputfr* 
tion  rests  almost  exclusively  on  ^  The  Gentle  Shepherd.'  This  is  really  a 
very  remarkable  production.  It  possesses  that  air  of  primitive  simplidtj 
and  seclusion  which  seem  indispensable  in  compositions  of  this  class,  and 
its  landscapes  are  filled  with  life-like  beings,  who  interest  us  from  their  charac- 
ter, their  situation,  and  their  circumstances.  It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Blair, 
the  finest  pastoral  drama  ever  written.  Of  this  important  poem  our  space 
limits  us  to  the  following  brief  extract : — 

RUSTIC  COUETSHIP. 

i 

Hear  how  I  served  my  lass  I  love  as  well 

As  ye  do  Jenny,  and  with  heart  as  leal. 

Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out, 

Upon  a  dike  I  leaned,  glowering  about, 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkin*  o'er  the  lee, 

I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Meggy  saw  na  me ; 

For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  through  the  mist, 

And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  sha^wist; 

Her  coats  were  kelUt,  and  did  sweetly  shaw 

Her  straight  bare  legs  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 

Her  cockemony  snooded  up  for  'sleek, 

Her  haffet  locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek; 

Her  cheeks  sae  ruddy,  and  her  e'en  sae  dear; 

And  oh!  her  mouth  's  like  ony  hinny  pear. 

Neat,  neat  she  was,  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean, 

As  she  came  skiffiing  o'er  tbe  dewy  green. 
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Blithflome  I  cried,  '  My  bonny  Meg,  come  here. 
I  ferly  wherefore  ye're  so  soon  astcerl 
Bat  I  can  g:ae88,  ye're  gann  to  gather  dew.' 
She  sconscd  away,  and  said,  '  What's  that  to  yon  V 
'  Then  fare-ye-weel,  Meg  dorts,  and  e'cn's  ye  like/ 
I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dike. 
I  trow  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack, 
She  came  with  a  right  thicvcless  errand  back. 
Misca'd  me  first*,  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog, 
To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 
I  leugh;  and  sae  did  she;  then  with  great  haste 
I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist; 
About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth 
Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth, 
While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 
My  very  soul  came  louping  to  my  lips. 
Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack. 
But  weel  I  kend  she  meant  nae  as  she  spak. 
Den  Boger,  when  your  Jo  puts  on  her  gloom. 
Bo  you  sae  too,  and  never  ihsh  your  thumb. 
Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she'll  change  her  mood; 
Gae  woo  anither,  and  she'll  gang  clean  wud. 


k 
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l^EDIATELY  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  William  Davenant,  whom 
"^  have  already  noticed  as   a  miscellaneous   poet,  revived  the  English 
^I'aina,  and  imparted  to  its  representation  a  degree  of  splendor  that  it  had 
^t  hitherto  known.     He   also  introduced  upon  the  stage  some  very  im- 
portant improvements,  among  which  were  female  performers,  the  use  of 
^vable  scenery,  and  appropriate  decorations.     Females  had  performed  on 
4e  stage  previous  to  the  Restoration,  and  considerable  splendor  and  variety 
^  scenery  had  been  exhibited  in  the  court  masques  and  revels ;  but  the 
public  had  been  &miliar  with  neither,  and  they  now,  tliercfore,  formed  a 
great  attraction.    These  powerful  auxiliaries  were  not,  however,  brought  in 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  the  good  old  dramas  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  and  to  add  grace  and  splendor  to  the  creations  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson,  but  were  lavished  on  the  flimsy  rhyming  and  heroic 
plays  which  had  long  been  fashionable  in  France,  and  a  taste  for  which  had 
been  brought  over  to  England  by  Charles  the  Second,  on  his  return  from 
the  continent     They  exhibited  little  truth  of  coloring  or  natural  passion, 
but  dealt  exclasively  with  personages  in  high  life  and  of  transcendent  \irtue 
or  ambition ;  with  fierce  combats  and  splendid  processions ;  with  superhu- 
man love  and  beauty ;  and  with  extended  dialogues  formed  alternately  of 
metaphyseal  subtlety  and  the  most  extravagant  and  bombastic  expression. 
The  heroic  plays  were  all  written  in  rhyme,  and,  according  to  Dryden,  *  in 
the  richest  and  meet  ornate  kind  of  verse,  and  the  farthest  removed  from 
ordinary  colloquial  diction.' 

The  comedies  of  the  same  period  were  constructed  after  the  model  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  and  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  king,  exhibiting  a  variety  of 
complicated  intrigues,  successful  disguises,  and  shifting  scenes  and  ad- 
ventiirea.    The  old  native  English  virtues  of  sincerity,  conjugal  fidelity,  pru- 
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dence,  and  propriety,  were  held  up  to  constant  ridicule,  as  if  amusein 
could  be  obtained  only  by  obliterating  the  moral  feelings  and  virtues.  I 
den  expressly  ascribes  the  licentiousness  of  the  stage  to  the  example  of 
king;  and  if  tiiis  be  true,  awful  was  the  inheritance  of  vice  which  t 
monarch  bequeathed  to  the  English  nation.  In  part,  however,  we  shoi 
perhaps,  ascribe  it  to  the  ascetic  puritanism  which  prohibited  all  pu 
amusements  during  the  time  of  tlie  commonwealth.  Had  the  puritans  b 
satisfied  with  regulating  and  purifying  the  theatres  they  would  have  c 
ferred  a  benefit  on  the  whole  nation ;  but  by  closing  them  entirely,  and 
nouncing  all  public  recreations,  they  provoked  a  counteraction  in  the  t^ 
and  noumners  of  the  people,  the  overwhelming  power  of  which  was  felt 
soon  as  the  restraints  were  removed. 

As  wo  descend  toward  tlie  close  of  this  period,  dramatic  literature 
comes  more  polished  and  artificial,  but  unfortunately  not  less'  licentic 
In  tragedy,  a  few  writers  still  f>ossessed  the  power  of  stirring  the  passions,  1 
their  language  is  feeble,  compared  with  that  of  the  great  dramatists ;  and  tl 
general  style  is  low  and  unimpressive.     In  comedy  the  national  taste  is 
parent  in  its  faithful  and  witty  delineations  of  polished  life,  of  which 
dramas  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and  their  associates,  are  full.     The  ess; 
of  Steele  and  Addison,  published  in  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator,  tern 
greatly  to  improve  the  taste  and  moral  feelings  of  the  public,  and  a  par 
reformation  of  those  nuisances  of  the  drama  which  the  liestoration  had  inl 
duced,  followed.     The  master  of  the  Revels,  by  whom  all  plays,  had,  at  1 
time,  to  be  licensed,  aided  also  in  this  work  of  improvement ;  but  a  gla 
at  even  those  improved  plays  which  wore  popular  during  the  reigns 
William  the  Third,  Queen  Anne,  and  George  the  First,  will  satisfy  us  t 
ladies  visiting  the  theatre,  acted  prudently  by  concealing  their  faces  behin 
mask.     Tliis  picture  of  the  drama  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  we,  th< 
fore,  leave  it  without  any  additional  touches,  to  examine  more  minutely 
various  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  earliest  professed  dramatists  of  this  period  are  Etherege,  Shadw 
Wycherley,  Crowne,  and  Mrs.  Behn. 

Sir  George  Etherege  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  ( 
fordshire,  and  was  bom  in  Middlesex,  near  London,  in  1636.  He  spent  so 
time  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  afterward  travelled  in  France  s 
Fhmders,  but  ai)parently  i^-ithout  any  other  purpose  tlian  to  see  the  woi 
On  his  return  to  his  own  country  he  repjiired  to  London,  and  entered  i 
Inns  of  Court  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  his  position  in  sodety,  and 
natural  inclinations,  soon  a>rabined  to  divert  his  mind  from  all  sen* 
and  laborious  pursuits,  and,  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  became  one  of  i 
professed  wits  of  the  day.  His  first  comedy  was  The  Comical  Revenge^ 
Lave  in  a  Tub,  This  play,  written  in  1664,  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
Dorset,  and  was  remarkably  successfril.     In  1668  he  produced  his  secc 
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comedy,  She  would  if  she  couldy  with  greater  sucoess  than  the  first  His 
third  and  last  drama,  The  Man  of  Mode,  or  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  appeared 
eight  years  after,  and  was  even  more  successful  than  either  of  the  former. 
In  this  play  Sir  George  gave  a  more  sprightly  air  to  the  comic  drama  than 
it  had  before  presented ;  and  it  also  contains  the  first  appearance  of  that 
Hvely  humor  and  witty  dialogue  which  CoDgreve  and  Farquhar  afterward 
carried  so  near  to  perfection. 

Etherege  was  a  gay  libertine  in  his  habits,  and  though  frequently  honored 
with  public  trusts,  his  morals  were  not  improved  by  them.  While  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Ratisbon,  he  was  one  evening  taking  leave  of  a  festive  party  to 
return  to  his  own  house,  when  he  accidentally  fell  down  stairs  and  killed 
himself.  This  event  occurred,  1094.  From  this  author's  *  Comical  Re- 
venge' we  select  the  following  scene  : —  , 

[Enter  Beau/art  and  Sir  Frederick,  and  traverse  the  stage.    Enter  Bruu  and  Lmns 

at  another  door.] 

Bruce.    Your  friendship,  noble  youth,  's  too  prodigal ; 
For  one  already  lost  you  venture  all : 
Your  present  happiness,  your  future  joy ; 
You  for  the  hopeless  your  great  hopes  destroy. 

Lcfvis.    What  can  I  venture  for  so  bravo  a  fHend? 
I  have  no  hoi)cs  but  what  on  you  depend. 
Should  I  your  friendship  and  my  honour  rate 
Below  the  value  of  a  poor  estate  1 
A  heap  of  dirt.    Our  fhmily  has  been 
To  blame,  my  blood  must  here  atone  the  sin. 

[Enter  the  five  villains  with  drau^n  siDords.] 

First  Villain  [pulling  off  his  vizard]. — Bruce,  look  on 

me,  and  then  prepare  to  die. 
Bruce.    0  treacherous  villain  ! 

First  Villain.    Fall  on  and  sacrifice  his  blood  to  my  revenge. 
Lovis.    More  hearts  than  one  shall  bleed  if  he  must  die. 

[TAeyJigU.] 

[Enter  Beaufort  and  Sir  Frederick.] 

Beau.    Heavens !  what  is  this  I  see  1    Sir  Frederick,  draw. 
Their  blood's  too  good  to  grace  such  villains'  swords. 
Courage,  brave  men ;  now  wo  can  match  their  force ! 

Lovis.    We'll  make  you  slaves  repent  this  treachery. 

Beau.    So.  [T^  vUUtins  run.] 

Bruce.    They  are  not  worth  pursuit ;  we'll  let  them  go. 
Brave  men !  this  action  makes  it  well  appear 
'Tis  honour,  and  not  envy,  brings  you  here. 

Beau.    We  couio  to  conquer,  Bruce,  and  not  to  see 
Such  villains  rob  us  of  our  victory. 
Your  lives  our  fatal  swords  claim  as  their  due ; 
We'd  wrong'd  ourselves  had  we  not  righted  you 

Thomas  Shadwell,  a  popular  rival  and  personal  enemy  of  Dryden,  was 
deBoanded  from  a  good  family,  and  was  bom  at  Stanton-Hall«  Norfolk, 
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in  1640.  Ue  received  his  education  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  tJien 
Ibr  some  time,  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple ;  after  which  he  paasec 
some  years  on  the  continent.  On  his  return  from  his  travels,  Shadwell  ap 
plied  himself  to  dramatic  writing,  and  soon  became  conspicuous.  He  wai 
the  author  of  seventeen  comedies,  in  all  of  which  he  affected  to  follow  Bei 
Jonson.  Though  only  known  to  us  as  the  Mac-Flecknoe  of  Dryden's  satire 
still  Shadwell  possessed  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  comic  power.  His  pic 
tures  of  society  are  too  coarse  for  quotation,  but  they  are  often  true  and  well 
drawn.  When  the  Revolution  threw  Dryden  and  other  excessive  loyalist 
into  the  shade,  Shadwell  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  poet  laureate.  HL 
death  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1692,  and  a  marble  monumen 
was  afterward  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  his  son,  SL 
John  ShadwelL 

William  Wycherley,  the  greatest  of  the  comic  dramatists  of  this  class 
was  of  a  genteel  femily,  and  was  born  at  Cleve,  Shropshire,  in  1640.  Whei 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  France,  and  continued  to  re 
side  in  the  western  part  of  that  country  unUl  a  short  time  before  the  Resto 
ration,  and  then  returned  to  England  and  entered  Queen's  College,  Oxford 
a  gentleman  commoner.  From  the  university  he  passed,  without  taking  j 
degree,  and  immediately  after  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  as  a  student  ol 
law.  Wit  and  gayety  were  unfortunately,  at  this  period,  the  favorite  road^ 
to  distinction,  and  Wycherley,  therefore,  quitted  his  legal  pursuits,  and  fol 
lowed  the  inclination  of  Iiis  own  genius,  and  the  taste  of  the  age.  He  livec 
gayly  *  upon  town,'  and,  accoiding  to  Pope,  had  *  a  true  nobleman  look. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  comedies,  between  1672  and  1677,  the  principal  o; 
which  are.  Love  in  a  Wood^  the  Omtlemun  Dancing  Master,  the  Country 
Wife,  and  the  Plain  Dealer,  In  1704,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscel 
laneous  poems,  the  style  and  versification  of  which  are  below  criticism — anc 
the  morals,  those  of  Rochester.  In  advanced  age,  Wycherley  continued  tc 
indulge  in  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth.  Uis  name,  however,  stooc 
high  as  a  dramatist,  and  even  Pope  was  proud  to  receive  the  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Country  Wife.'  At  the  age  of  seventy-five  he  married  t 
yoimg  girl,  in  order  to  defeat  the  expectations  of  his  nephew,  and  diec 
eleven  dap  afterwards,  in  December,  1715. 

The  subjects  of  most  of  Wycherley's  dramas  are  borrowed  from  Frend 
and  Spanish  plays.  Ue  wrought  up  his  dialogues  and  scenes  with  grea 
care,  and  with  considerable  hveliness  and  wit,  but  without  sufficient  atten 
tion  to  character  or  probability.  Destitute  himself  of  moral  feeling  or  pro 
priety  of  conduct,  his  characters  are  equally  objectionable,  and  his  ono 
fashionable  plays  may  now  be  said  to  be  *  quietly  inumed'  in  their  owi 
proffigacy  and  corruption. 

Mbb.  Aphra  Bshn,  a  contemporary  of  Wycherley,  was  a  native  of  Can 
terbuiy,  but  the  period  of  her  birth  is  unknown.    Her  father  being  appointee 
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governor  of  Surinam,  she  accompanied  him  thither,  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  Prince  Oronoko,  on  whose  story  she  founded  a  novel,  that 
supplied  Southeme  with  materials  for  a  tragedy  on  the  unhappy  fate  of  the 
African  prince.  She  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and  was  employed  by 
Charles  the  Second  as  a  political  spy.  While  residing  at  Antwerp  in  this 
capacity,  she  was  enabled,  through  the  aid  of  one  of  her  lovers,  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  British  government  with  regard  to  the  intended  attack  of  the 
Dutch  upon  Chatham.  Her  death  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1689, 
and  she  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  comedies  of  Mrs.  Bohn  are  so  grossly  indelicate,  that  of  the  whole 
seventeen  whieh  she  wrote,  not  one  is  now  read,  or  even  remembered.  She 
was  the  authoress  of  various  novels  and  poems  also,  and  some  of  her  songs, 
as  the  following,  display  much  genius : — 

FROM  THE  MOOR'S  REVENGE. 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sat, 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flow'd, 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  show'd. 
From  tliy  bright  eyes  he  took  his  fires, 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurl'd; 
Bat  't  was  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears, 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty; 
From  me  his  languishmcnt  and  fears, 

And  every  killing  dart  ftom  thee: 
Thus  thou,  and  I,  the  god  have  arm'd, 

And  set  him  up  a  deity ; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harm'd, 

Whilst  thine  the  victor  is,  and  tree. 

John  Crownb,  another  dramatic  writer  of  this  period,  was  the  son  of  a 
dergyman  of  the  independent  church  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  bom  in  that 
province,  about  1640.  Being  a  man  of  some  genius,  he  resolved  to  go  to 
England  and  try  to  make  his  fortune  by  his  wits.  At  first  he  was  unsuc- 
oessfulf  but  eventually  his  writings  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
court,  and  he  was  employed  by  Charles  the  Second,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Rochester,  to  write  the  Masque  of  Calipso,  He  afterwards  produced 
Beventeen  dramas,  two  of  which,  the  tragedy  of  Tht/estes  and  the  comedy 
of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  evince  considerable  dramatic  talent.  The  latter  is 
founded  on  an  old  Spanish  play,  and  was  recommended  to  Crowne  by  Kmg 
Charles  himself,  as  containing  a  good  plot  for  an  English  comedy ;  and  the 
fininer  is  based  upon  the  following  repulsive  classical  story  : — Atreus  invites 
)m  bttushed  brother,  Thyestes,  to  the  court  of  Argos,  and  there,  at  a  ban- 
qiiet^  sets  before  him  the  mangled  hmbs  of  his  own  son,  of  which  the  father 
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unoonsdoiisly  partakes.    The  return  of  Thyestes  from  his  retiremei 
the  fears  and  misgivings  that  follow,  are  thus  vividly  described : — 

THYESTES— PHILISTHENES—PENEUS. 

7%y,    0  wondrous  pleasure  to  a  banish'd  man, 
I  feel  my  lov'd  long-looked-for — ^native  soil! 
And  oh !  my  weary  eyes,  that  all  the  day 
Had  from  some  mountain  travell'd  towards  this  place, 
Now  rest  themselves  upon  the  royal  towers 
Of  that  great  palace  where  I  had  my  birth. 
1  0  sacred  towers,  sacred  in  your  height, 

Mingling  with  clouds,  the  villas  of  the  gods, 
Whither  for  sacred  pleasures  they  retire: 
Sacred,  because  you  are  the  work  of  gods ; 
Your  lofty  looks  boast  your  divine  descent ; 
And  the  proud  city  which  lies  at  your  feet, 
And  would  give  place  to  nothing  but  to  you, 
Owns  her  original  is  short  of  yours. 
And  now  a  thousand  olyects  more  ride  fast 
On  morning  beams,  and  meet  my  eyes  in  throngs : 
And  see, all  Argos  meets  mo  with  loud  shouts! 

Phil.    0  joyful  sound  ! 

T%y.    But  with  them  Atreus  too — 

Phil.    What  ails  my  father  that  ho  stops,  and  shakes, 
And  now  retires? 

T%y.    Betum  with  me  my  son, 
And  old  iViend  Peneus,  to  the  honest  beasts, 
And  faithftil  desert,  and  well-seated  caves ; 
Trees  shelter  man,  by  whom  they  often  die, 
And  never  seek  revenge;  no  villany 
Lies  in  the  prospect  of  a  humble  cave. 

Pen.    Talk  you  of  villany,  of  foes,  of  fraud  1 

Tny.    I  talk  of  Atreus. 

Pen.    What  are  these  to  him  ? 

Thy.    Nearer  than  I  am,  for  they  are  himself 

Pen.    Qods  drive  these  impious  thoughts  out  of  your  mind. 

Thy.    The  gods  for  all  our  safety  put  them  there. 
Betum,  return  with  me. 

Pen..  Against  our  oaths'? 
I  can  not  stem  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

T^y.    Here  are  no  gods;  they  've  left  this  dire  abode. 

Pen.    True  race  of  Tantalus !  who  parent-like 
Are  doom'd  in  midst  of  plenty  to  bo  starved. 
His  hell  and  yours  differ  alone  in  this: 
When  he  would  catch  at  joys,  they  fly  fVom  him; 
When  glories  catch  at  you,  you  fly  from  them. 

Thy.    A  fit  comparison ;  our  joys  and  his 
Are  lying  shadows,  which  to  trust  is  hell. 

*0f  Otway,'  says  Johnson,  *one  of  the  first  names  in  the  English  < 
little  is  known ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biograph 
take  pleasure  in  relating.' 
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Thomas  Otway  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Humphrey  Otway,  rector 
of  Woolbeding,  and  was  bom  at  Trotting,  in  Sussex,  on  the  third  of  March, 
1661.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Winchester  school,  and  thence 
entered  a  commoner  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford ;  but  he  left  the  uni- 
Yersity  without  a  degree.  In  1672  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  actor  on 
the  Xondon  stage.  To  this  profession  his  talents  were  not  adapted,  and  the 
result,  therefore,  was  an  entire  failure.  His  connection  with  the  stage  was, 
however,  attended  with  this  advantage — that  he  thus  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  dramatic  art,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  him  when  he  began  to 
write  for  the  theatre.  Otway  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  three  tragedies, 
Alcilnadea^  Tittts  and  Berenice,  and  Don  Carlos,  all  of  which  were  success- 
fully performed ;  but  tlio  proceeds  from  them  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  extravagant  habits,  or  shield  him  from  poverty.  In  1677, 
the  Earl  of  Plymouth  procured  for  him  an  appointment  as  comet  of  dra- 
goons, and  Otway  went  with  his  regiment  to  Flanders.  He  was,  however, 
soon  cashiered  for  his  irregular  conduct,  and  returning  to  London,  resumed 
dramatic  authorship.  In  1680  he  produced  two  tragedies,  Caius  Marcius^ 
and  the  Orplian  ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Soldier's  Fortune,  a  come- 
dy.   In  1682  he  brought  out  his  last  and  greatest  drama,  Venice  Preserved, 

Together  with  the  dramas  we  have  mentioned,  Otway.  wrote  a  number  of 
poems,  and  translated  from  the  French  tlie  *  History  of  the  Triumvirate,'  and 
this  immense  literary  labor  was  all  performed  before  he  was  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  His  death  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1685,  and  in  a 
manner  too  painful  to  relate.  Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  terriers  of  the  law,  ho  re- 
tbed  to  a  pubUc-house  on  Tower-hill,  where  he  died  of  want ;  or,  according 
to  one  of  his  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread 
which  charity  had  supplied.  '  After  long  concealment  he  left  his  retreat  in 
the  rage  of  hunger,  and  almost  naked ;  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
boring coffee-house,  he  asked  him  for  a  shilling.  The  gentleman  gave  him 
a  guinea ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked  with  the 
first  mouthful.'  Poverty  and  its  attendants,  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed 
hard  upon  poor  Otway  in  hfe,  and  his  grave  closed  a  cai-eer  of  almost  un 
paralleled  wretchedness. 

The  dramatic  fame  of  Otway  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  two  tragedies, 
the  •  Orphan,'  and  '  Venice  Preserved ;'  but  on  these  it  is  immovably  fixed. 
'ffia  scenes  of  passionate  affection,'  ^ys  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  rival,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  excel,  those  of  Shakspeare :  more  tears  have  been  shed,  prob- 
ably, for  the  sorrows  of  Belvidera  and  Monimia,  than  for  those  of  Juhet 
and  Desdemona.'  The  plot  of  the  ^  Orphan,'  from  its  inherent  indeHcacy 
and  painful  associations,  has  driven  this  play  from  the  stage ;  but  *  Venice 
IVeBerved'  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective  tragedies  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  stem  plotting  character  of  Pierre  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
imscdatey  sensitive,  and  affectionate  nature  of  Jaffier ;  and  the  harsh,  un- 
Mtend  crneltj  of  Priuli  serves  as  a  dark  shade,  to  set  off  the  bright  purity 
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and  tenderness  of  his  dfloghter.  The  pathetic  and  harrowing  plot 
managed,  and  deepens  toward  the  dose ;  and  the  genius  of  Otway  j 
larly  shines  in  his  delineation  of  the  passions  of  the  heart,  the  ardor  c 
and  the  excess  of  misery  and  despair.  The  versification  of  these  6n 
■ometimes  rugged  and  irregular,  and  there  are  occasional  redundanci 
inflated  expressions,  which,  had  the  author's  life  been  longer  spar 
would  doubtless  have  corrected.  From  ^  Venice  Preserved'  we  seli 
following  scene : — 

Scene.— St  Marks. 
[Enter  Priuii  and  Jajfier,] 

Priuli.    No  more !    I'll  hear  no  more !  begone  and  leave  me  I 

Jajier,    Not  hear  me!  by  my  suffcriogs  but  yon  shall! 
My  lord— my  lord !    I'm  not  that  abject  wretch 
You  think  me.    Patience!  wherc's  the  distance  throws 
Me  back  bo  fetr,  but  I  may  boldly  speak 
In  right,  though  proud  oppression  will  not  hear  me  1 

Jf^i.    Have  you  not  wrong'd  mel 

Jaf.    Could  my  nature  e'er 
Have  brook'd  injustice,  or  the  doing  wrongs, 
I  need  not  now  thus  low  have  bent  myself 
To  gain  a  hearing  from  a  cruel  father. 
Wrong'd  youl 

Pri.    Yes,  wrong'd  me !  in  the  nicest  point, 
The  honour  of  my  house,  you  've  done  me  wrong. 
You  may  remember  (for  I  now  will  speak, 
And  urge  its  baseness)  when  you  first  came  home 
From  travel,  with  such  hopes  as  made  you  look'd  on 
By  all  men's  eyes,  a  youth  of  expectation ; 
Pleas'd  with  your  growing  virtue,  I  receiv'd  you ; 
Courted,  and  sought  to  raise  you  to  your  merits ; 
My  house,  my  table,  nay,  my  fortune  too, 
My  very  self,  was  yours ;  you  might  have  us'd  me 
To  your  best  service;  like  an  open  friend 
I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine ; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practis'd  to  undo  me; 
Seduc'd  the  weakness  of  my  age's  darling. 
My  only  child,  and  stole  her  from  my  bosom. 
Oh!  Belvidera! 

Jaf.    'Tis  to  me  you  owe  her: 
Childless  had  you  been  else,  and  in  the  grave 
Your  name  extinct ;  no  more  Priuli  heard  of 
You  may  remember,  scarce  five  years  are  past, 
Since  in  your  brigantine  you  sail'd  to  see 
The  Adriatic  wedded  by  our  duke ; 
And  I  was  with  you ;  your  unskilAU  pilot 
Dash'd  us  upon  a  rock;  when  to  your  boat 
You  made  for  safety:  enter 'd  first  yourself; 
Th'  afirighted  Belvidera,  following  next, 
Aji  she  stood  trembling  on  the  vessel's  side, 
Was  by  a  wave  wash'd  off  into  the  deep ; 
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When  instantly  I  plung'd  into  the  sea, 
And  huffetiDg  the  billows  to  her  rcscno, 
Redeem'd  her  life  with  half  the  loss  of  mine. 
Like  a  rich  conquest,  in  one  hand  I  bore  her, 
And  with  the  other  dash'd  the  saucy  waves, 
That  throng'd  and  press'd  to  rob  me  of  my  prize. 
I  brought  her,  gave  her  to  your  despairing  arms : 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me  ;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 
Rose  in  her  soul:  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me, 
Till  for  her  life  she  paid  me  with  herself. 

Pri.    You  stole  her  from  me ;  like  a  thief  you  stole  her, 
At  dead  of  night !  that  cursed  hour  you  chose 
To  rifie  me  of  all  my  heart  held  dear. 
May  all  your  joys  in  her  prove  false,  like  mine  t 
A  sterile  fortune  and  a  barren  bed 
Attend  you  both :  continual  discord  make 
Your  days  and  nights  bitter,  and  grievous  still : 
May  the  hard  hand. of  a  vexatious  need 
Oppress  and  grind  you;  till  at  last  you  find 
The  curse  of  disobedience  all  your  portion. 

Jaf. .  Half  of  your  curse  you  have  bestow'd  in  vain. 
Hcav'n  has  already  crown'd  our  faithful  loves 
With  a  young  boy,  sweet  as  his  mother's  beauty : 
May  he  live  to  prove  more  gentle  than  his  grand-sire, 
And  happier  than  his  father! 

PH.    Rather  live 
To  bait  thee  for  his  bread,  and  din  your  ears 
With  hungry  cries ;  whilst  his  unhappy  mother 
Sits  down  and  weeps  in  bitterness  and  want. 

Jaf.    You  talk  as  if  'twould  please  you. 

Pri.     'Twould,  by  Itcavcn  ! 

Jaf.    Would  I  were  in  my  grave ! 

Pri.    And  she,  too,  with  thee ; 
For,  living  here,  you  're  but  my  curs'd  remembrancers 
I  once  was  happy  I 

Jaf    You  use  me  thus,  because  yon  know  my  sonl 
Is  fond  of  Belvidera.    You  perceive 
My  life  feeds  on  her,  therefore  thus  you  treat  me. 
Were  I  that  thief,  the  doer  of  such  wrongs 
As  you  upbraid  me  with,  what  hinders  me 
But  I  might  send  her  back  to  you  with  contumely. 
And  court  my  fortune  where  she  would  be  kinder. 

Pri.    You  dare  not  do  't. 

Jaf    Indeed,  my  lord,  I  dare  not. 
My  heart,  that  awes  me,  is  too  much  my  master : 
Three  years  have  past  since  fiist  our  vows  were  plighted, 
During  which  time  the  world  must  boar  me  witness 
I've  treated  Belvidera  like  your  daughter, 
The  daughter  of  a  senator  of  Venice : 
Distinction,  place,  attendance,  and  observance. 
Due  to  her  birth,  she  always  has  commanded : 
Out  of  my  little  fortune  I've  done  this ; 
Because  (though  hopeless  e'er  to  win  your  natare,) 
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The  world  might  see  I  lov^d  her  for  herself; 
Not  as  the  heiress  of  the  great  PrialL 

Pri.    No  more. 

Jaf.    Yes,  all;  and  then  adien  forever. 
There  's  not  a  wretch  that  lives  on  common  charify, 
But  's  happier  than  mc;  for  I  have  known 
The  luscious  sweets  of  plenty ;  every  night 
Have  slept  with  sotl  content  ahout  my  head, 
And  never  wak'd  hut  to  a  joyful  morning : 
Yet  now  must  fall,  like  a  full  car  of  corn, 
Whose  hlossom  'scaped,  yet 's  wither'd  in  the  ripening. 

Pri.    Home,  and  he  humble;  study  to  retrench; 
Discharge  the  lazy  vermin  in  thy  hall. 
Those  pageants  of  thy  folly: 
Reduce  the  glittering  trappings  of  thy  wife 
To  humble  weeds,  fit  for  thy  little  state: 
Then  to  some  suburb  cottage  both  retire; 
Drudge  to  feed  loathsome  life;  get  brats  and  starre. 
Home,  home,  I  say.  [i 

Jaf.    Yes,  if  my  heart  would  let  me — 
This  proud,  this  swelling  heart ;  home  I  would  gO|  • 
But  that  my  doors  are  hatcAil  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors: 
I've  now  not  fifty  ducats  in  the  world. 
Yet  still  I  am  in  love  and  pleas'd  with  ruin. 

0  Belvidera  !    Oh  !  she  is  my  wife — 

And  we  will  bear  our  wayward  fate  together, 
But  ne'er  know  comfort  more. 

[Enter   Belvidera.] 

Bel.    My  lord,  my  love,  my  refuge ! 
Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face ! 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprighly  joys. 
Oh,  smile,  as  when  our  loves  were  in  their  spring, 
And  cheer  my  fainting  soul ! 

Jaf.    As  when  our  loves 
Were  in  their  spring!    Has,  then,  my  fortune  chang'd  theel 
Art  thou  not,  Belvidera,  still  the  same, 
Kind,  good,  and*  tender,  as  my  arms  first  found  thee  ? 
If  thou  art  altcr'd,  where  shall  I  have  harbour  1 
Where  ease  my  loaded  heart  1    Oh !  where  complain  1 

Bel.    Does  this  appear  like  change,  or  love  decaying, 
When  thus  I  throw  myself  into  thy  bosom. 
With  all  the  resolution  of  strong  truth  ? 

1  joy  more  in  thee 

Than  did  thy  mother,  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first, 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 

Jaf.    Can  there  in  woman  be  such  glorious  faith  1 
Sure,  all  ill  stories  of  thy  sex  are  false ! 
Oh,  woman !  lovely  woman !    Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man :  we  had  been  brutes  without  yoa  I 
Angels  are  painted  &ir,  to  look  like  you : 
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There  's  in  yon  all  that  we  believe  of  Heav'n ; 
Amazing^  brightness,  purity,  and  trnth, 
Eternal  joy  and  everlasting  love  I 

Bel.    If  love  be  treasure,  we'll  be  wondrons  rich ;     . 
Oh !  lead  me  to  some  desert,  wide  and  wild, 
Barren  as  our  misfortunes,  where  my  sonl 
May  have  its  vent,  where  I  may  tell  aloud 
To  the  high  heavens,  and  ev'ry  listening  planet, 
With  what  a  boundless  stock  my  bosom  's  fVaught 

Jaf.    Oh,  Belvidera!  doubly  I'm  a  beggar: 
Undone  by  fortune,  and  in  debt  to  thee. 
Want,  worldly  want,  that  hungry  meagre  ftiend, 
Is  at  my  heels,  and  chases  me  in  view. 
Canst  thou  bear  cold  and  hunger  1    Can  these  limbs, 
Fram'd  for  the  tender  offices  of  love, 
Endure  the  bitter  gripes  of  smarting  poverty  ? 
When  banish'd  by  our  miseries  abroad 
(As  suddenly  we  shall  be.)  to  seek  out 
In  some  ikr  climate,  where  our  names  are  strangers, 
For  charitable  succour,  wilt  thou  then. 
When  in  a  bed  of  straw  we  shrink  together, 
And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  our  heads; 
Wilt  thou  then  talk  thus  to  me  1    Wilt  thou  then 
Hush  my  cares  thus,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ? 

Bel.    Oh !  I  will  love,  even  in  madness  love  thee ! 
Though  my  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  'suage  itself,  and  bo  let  loose  to  thine. 
Though  the  bare  earth  be  all  our  resting  place, 
Its  roots  our  food,  some  cliff  our  habitation, 
I'll  make  this  arm  a  pillow  for  thine  head; 
And,  as  thou  sighing  liest,  and  swelled  with  sorrow, 
Creep  to  thy  bosom,  pour  the  balm  of  love 
Into  thy  soul,  and  kiss  thee  to  thy  rest ; 
Then  praise  our  God,  and  watch  thee  'till  the  morning. 

Jaf.    Hear  this,  you  Hcav'ns,  and  wonder  how  you  made  her ! 
Reign,  reign  ye  monarchs,  that  divide  the  world ; 
Busy  rebellion  ne'er  will  let  you  know 
Tranquillity  and  happiness  like  mine ; 
Like  gaudy  ships,  the  obsequious  billows  fkll, 
And  rise  again,  to  lift  you  in  your  pride; 
They  wait  but  for  a  storm,  and  then  devour  yon ! 
I,  in  my  private  bark  already  wreck'd. 
Like  a  poor  merchant,  driven  to  unknown  land, 
That  had,  by  chance,  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that : 
Since  I  must  wander  farther  on  the  shore, 
Thus  hug  my  little,  but  my  precious  store, 
Resolv'd  to  scorn  and  trust  my  fate  no  more.  [Exeunt.\ 

"  ^TB.k'siEh  Lee,  another  tragic  poet  of  this  period,  and  also  the  son  of  a 
^'^'Syinan,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire  in  1 6  5 1 .    He  was  instructed  in  classical 
K^^^g  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence  passed  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
^^V.  II.—F 
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bridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  in  1668  ;  but  fiuHng  to  o 
a  fellowship,  he  quitted  the  university  to  try  his  fortune  at  court, 
being  also  disappointed,  he  had  recourse  to  dramatic  writing  for  a  subsi^ 
ence,  and  produced,  in  1675,  his  first  tragedy,  Nero^  Emperor  of  Rome, 
play  was  so  well  received  as  to  induce  the  author  to  give  up  all  other  j> 
jects,  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  drama.  He  produced  a  D 
play  every  year,  until  1681,  and  from  the  effectiveness  with  which  he 
his  pieces  to  the  actors,  they  were  led  to  persuade  him  to  go  on  the  si 
As  an  actor,  however,  he  entirely  failed ;  and  the  mortification  consequ 
upon  this  failure,  brought  upon  him  habits  of  irregularity  and  extravaga. 
that  frequently  plunged  him  into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery.  Gifted, 
nature  to  a  remarkable  degree,  but  uncontrolled,  either  by  moral  feelings 
a  sense  of  propriety,  he  let  loose  the  reins  of  his  imagination,  till  at  leu. 
poverty  and  poetic  enthusiasm  transported  him  into  madness.  In  Novem 
1684,  Lee  was  taken  to  a  mad-house,  where  he  remained  for  nearly 
years,  a  ranng  maniac.  At  length,  in  1688,  his  physicians  pronouimO"^ 
him  sufficiently  recovered,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at  liberty.  After 
release  from  Bedlam  Lee  produced  two  tragedies.  The  Princess  of  Cleve^ 
The  Massacre  of  Paris  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  profits  arising  from 
performances,  his  poverty  was  still  so  great  that  during  the  last  year  or  ti**^ 
of  his  life  he  was  supported  by  public  charity.  His  death  occurred  on  tl^ 
sixth  of  April,  1692,  and  he  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's  Church,  London. 

Lee  was  the  author  of  eleven  tragedies,  the  best  of  which  are  The  Riva**^ 
Queens^  or  Alexander  the  Great ^  Mithridates,  Theodosius,  and  Lucius  Jum 
Brutus,     In  praising  *  The  Rival  Queens'  Dryden  alludes  to  Lee's  power ' 
in  mo\ing  the  passions,  and  counsels  him  to  despise  those  critics  who  con- 
demn 

*  The  too  great  vigour  of  his  youthflil  muse.' 

This  line  indicates  the  source,  both  of  Lee's  strength  and  his  weakness. 
In  tenderness  and  genuine  passion  he  excels  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  but 
his  style  often  degenerates  into  bombast  and  extravagant  frenzy — a  defect 
which  was  heightened,  in  his  later  productions,  by  his  mental  malady.  The 
author  was  himself  aware  of  his  weakness,  and  frequently  alludes  to  it  in 
touching  terms.  He  wanted  discretion  to  temper  his  fiery  genius,  and  re- 
duce liis  poetical  conceptions  to  consistency  and  order ;  yet  amid  his  wild 
ardor  and  martial  enthusiasm  we  often  find  \Qry  soft  and  graceful  linesi 
Few  things  are  finer  in  this  way  than  the  following  declaration  of  love : — 

1  disdain 


All  pomp  when  thou  art  by:  far  be  the  noise 
Of  kings  and  courts  from  us,  whose  gentle  souls 
)ur  kinder  stars  have  steer'd  another  way. 
Free  as  the  forest  birds  we'll  pair  together, 
Fly  to  the  arbours,  grots,  and  flowery  meads, 
And,  in  soft  murmurs,  interchange  our  souls: 
Together  drink  the  crystal  of  the  stream, 
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Or  taste  tho  yellow  fhiit  which  aatamn  yields; 
And  when  the  golden  evening  calls  us  home, 
Wing  to  OUT  downy  nest,  and  sleep  till  mom. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  with  the  following  scene  from  *Luciuii 
lius  Brutus.'  Titus,  the  son  of  Brutus,  having  joined  the  Tarquin  con- 
racy,  is  taken  prisoner,  and^ndcmned  by  the  Consul,  his  own  father, 
suffer  the  death  of  a  traitor.    Brutus  thus  takes  a  last  &rewell  of 


a  : — 


BrvJtus,    Well,  Titus,  speak ;  how  is  it  with  thee  now  1 
I  would  attend  awhile  this  mighty  motion, 
Wait  till  the  tempest  were  quite  overblown. 
That  I  might  take  thee  in  the  calm  of  nature 
With  all  thy  gentler  virtues  brooding  on  thee. 
So  hush'd  a  stillness,  as  if  all  tho  gods 
Look'd  down  and  listen'd  to  what  wo  were  saying : 
Speak  then,  and  tell  me,  0  my  best  beloved, 
My  son,  my  Titus,  is  all  well  again  ? 

Titus,    So  well  that  saying  how,  must  make  it  nothing; 
So  well,  that  I  could  wish  to  die  this  moment. 
For  so  my  heart  with  powerful  throbs  persuades  me: 
That  were  indeed  to  make  you  reparation — 
That  were,  my  lord,  to  thank  you  homo,  to  die  ^ 
And  that  for  Titus  too,  would  be  most  happy. 

Bru.    How's  tliat,  my  son?  would  death  for  thee  be  happy? 

Tit,    Most  certain,  sir ;  for  in  my  grave  I  'scape 
All  those  affronts  which  I  in  life  must  look  for. 
All  those  reproaches  which  the  eyes,  and  fingers, 
And  tongues  of  Rome  will  daily  cast  upon  me; 
From  whom,  to  a  soul  so  sensible  as  mine. 
Bach  single  scorn  would  be  far  worse  than  dying: 
Besides,  I  'scape  the  stings  of  my  own  conscience. 
Which  will  forever  rack  me  ^ith  remembrance, 
Haunt  me  by  day,  and  torture  me  by  night. 
Casting  my  blotted  honour  in  the  way 
Where'er  my  melancholy  thoughts  shall  guide  me. 

Bru,    But  is  not  death  a  very  dreadAil  thing? 

TU.    Not  to  a  mind  resolved.    No,  sir;  to  me 
It  seems  as  natural  as  to  be  bom: 
Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  discolour'd  faces. 
Friends  weeping  round  us,  blocks,  and  obsequies, 
Make  it  a  dreadfUl  thing ;  the  pomp  of  death 
Is  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself. 
Tes,  sir ;  I  call  the  powers  of  heaven  to  witness 
Titus  dares  die,  if  so  you  have  decreed ; 
Nay,  he  shall  die  with  joy,  to  honour  Brutus, 
To  make  your  justice  famous  through  the  world, 
And  fix  the  liberty  of  Rome  forever : 
Not  but  I  must  confbss  my  weakness  too: 
Tct  it  is  great  thus  to  resolve  against  it, 
To  have  the  frailty  of  a  mortal  man. 
But  the  security  of  the  immortal  gods. 

Bru.    0  Titus,  0  thou  absolute  young  man  I 
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Thoa  flattering  mirror  of  thy  fkther's  image, 

Where  I  behold  myself  at  such  advantage! 

Thoa  perfect  glory  of  the  Junian  race  t 

Let  me  endear  thee  once  more  to  my  bosom ; 

Qroan  an  eternal  farewell  to  thy  soul ; 

Instead  of  tears,  weep  blood,  if  possible ; 

Blood,  the  heart  blood  of  Brutns,  on  \ys  child; 

For  thou  must  die,  my  Titus ;  die,  my  son : 

I  swear  the  gods  have  doom'd  thee  to  the  grave. 

The  violated  genius  of  thy  country 

Bears  his  sad  head,  and  passes  sentence  on  thee : 

This  morning  sun,  that  lights  thy  sorrows  on 

To  the  tribunal  of  this  horrid  vengeance, 

Shall  never  see  thee  more. 

Tit    Alas !  my  lord, 
Why  art  thou  moved  thus  1  why  am  I  worthy  of  thy  sorrow  1 
Why  should  the  godlike  Brutus  shake  to  doom  me  1 
Why  all  these  trappings  for  a  traitor's  hearse  1 
The  gods  will  have  it  so. 

Bru.    They  will,  my  Titus ; 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  earth,  can  have  it  otherwise ; 
Nay,  Titus,  mark ;  the  deeper  that  I  search, 
My  harass'd  soul  returns  the  more  confirm'd. 
Methinks  I  see  the  very  hand  of  fire 
Moving  the  dreadful  wheels  of  this  affair. 
That  whirl  thee,  like  a  machine,  to  thy  fate  ; 
It  seems  as  if  the  gods  had  pre-ordain'd  it. 
To  fix  the  reeling  spirits  of  the  people. 
And  settle  the  loose  liberty  of  Borne. 
'Tis  fixed :  0,  therefore,  let  not  fancy  fond  thee  : 
So  fix'd  thy  death,  that  'tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  gods  or  men  to  save  thee  from  the  axe. 

TSt.    The  axe  1    0  heaven !    Then  must  I  fall  so  basely  1 
What !  Shall  I  perish  by  the  common  hangman  1 

Bru.    If  thou  deny  me  this,  thou  giv*st  me  nothing. 
Yes,  Titus,  since  the  gods  have  so  decreed 
That  I  must  lose  thee,  I  will  take  th'  advantage 
Of  thy  important  fate— cement  Rome's  fiaii^'s, 
And  heal  their  wounded  freedom  with  thy  blood : 
I  will  ascend  myself  the  sad  tribunal, 
And  sit  upon  my  sons ;  on  thee,  my  Titus  : 
Behold  thee  suffer  all  the  shame  of  death. 
The  lictor's  lashes  bleed  before  the  people; 
Then  with  thy  hopes  and  all  thy  youth  upon  thee, 
See  thy  head  taken  by  the  common  axe, 
Without  a  groan,  without  one  pitying  tear, 
If  that  the  gods  can  hold  me  to  my  purpose. 
To  make  my  justice  quite  transcend  example. 

Tit,    Bcourg'd  like  a  bondman  1    Ha!  a  beaten  slave  I 
But  I  deserve  it  all:  yet  here  I  fail; 
The  image  of  this  suffering  quite  unmans  me. 
0  sir,  0  Brutus,  must  I  call  you  father, 
Tet  have  no  token  of  your  tenderness  1 
No  signs  of  mercy  1    What!  not  bate  me  thati 
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Can  yoa  resolve  on  all  th'  extremity 

Of  cruel  rigour  1  to  behold  mc  too  1 

To  sit  unmov'd  and  see  me  whipt  to  death? 

Where  are  your  bowels  now  1    Is  this  a  father  1 

Ah  I  sir,  why  should  you  make  my  heart  suspect 

That  all  your  late  compassion  was  dissembled? 

How  can  I  think  that  you  did  ever  love  me? 

Bru.    Think  that  I  love  thee  by  my  present  passion, 
By  these  unmanly  tears,  these  earthquakes  here, 
These  sighs  that  twitch  the  very  strings  of  life ; 
Think  that  no  other  cause  on  earth  could  move  me 
To  tremble  thus,  to  sob,  or  shed  a  tear, 
Nor  shake  my  solid  virtue  from  her  point, 
But  Titus'  death :  0,  do  not  call  it  shameAil, 
That  thus  shall  fix  the  glory  of  the  world, 
I  own  thy  sufferings  ought  t'  unman  me  thus, 
To  make  me  throw  my  body  on  tlie  ground, 
To  bellow  like  a  beast,  to  gnaw  the  earth, 
To  tear  my  hair,  to  curse  the  cruel  fates 
That  force  a  father  thus  to  drag  his  bowels. 

Tit.    0  rise,  thou  violated  majesty, 
Rise  from  the  earth ;  or  I  shall  beg  those  fates 
Which  you  would  curse,  to  bolt  me  to  the  centre. 
I  now  submit  to  all  your  thrcaten'd  vengeance: 
Come  forth,  you  executioners  of  justice, 
Nay  all  you  lictors,  slaves,  and  common  hangmen ; 
Come  strip  me  bare,  unrobe  me  in  his  sight, 
And  lash  me  till  I  bleed ;  whip  me  like  fUries ; 
And  when  you'll  have  scourg'd  me  till  I  foam  and  fall, 
For  want  of  spirits,  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Then  take  my  head,  and  give  it  his  revenge: 
By  all  the  gods,  I  greedily  resign  it. 

Bra.    No  more — farewell — eternally  farewell : 
If  there  be  gods,  they  will  reserve  a  room, 
A  throne  for  thee  in  Heaven.    One  last  embrace — 
What  is  it  makes  my  eyes  thus  swim  again? 

Thomas  Southerne,  the  next  distinguished  tragic  author  to  be  noticed, 
was  bom  of  good  parentage,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  1659.  He  early  en- 
tered the  university  of  his  native  city,  where  he  remained  till  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  finished  his  studies. 
¥mm  Oxford  he  went  to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  professedly  as  a  legal 
stad^it,  but  there  devoted  himself  to  dramatic  writing  and  poetry,  rather 
than  to  the  law.  In  1682  he  produced  The  Persian  Prince^  or  Loyal 
Brother;  and  as  the  tory  interest  was  not  at  that  time  triumphant  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  character  of  the  '  Loyal  Brother,'  well  drawn  to  compliment 
James,  Duke  of  York,  that  prince  afterward  handsomely  rewarded  Sou- 
therne for  the  services  thus  rendered  him.  On  his  accession  to  the  throne 
be  confered  upon  the  poet  a  captaincy,  and  in  that  capacity  he  served 
under  tJie  king  himself,  in  his  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  the 
Fdooe  of  Orange.    After  the  Bevolution  Southerne  returned  to  his  studies. 
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and  prosecuted  dramatic  writing  so  successfully  that  he  eventually  ; 
by  it,  a  very  handsome  fortune.  The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  ] 
retirement  at  Westminster,  where,  through  his  fondness  for  musii 
came  a  very  constant  attendant  on  the  Abbey  service.  His  death 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1746,  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  h: 
Southeme  was  the  author  of  ten  dramas,  but  Isabella^  or  the  Fa 
riage,  and  Oroonoko,  are  the  only  ones  that  exhibit  his  characteristi 
The  latter  is  founded  on  actual  occurrence ;  Oroonoko,  an  Africa 
having  been  stolen  from  his  native  kingdom  of  Angola,  and  carrie4 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  impassioned  grandeur  of  Oroonc 
ferings,  his  bursts  of  horror  and  indignation  at  the  slave-trade,  an 
happy  passion  for  Imoinda,  are  both  powerful  and  pathetic  In  the  : 
scone,  the  hero  and  heroine  unexpectedly  meet  after  a  long  absence 


Oroo,    My  soul  steals  from  my  body  through  my  eyes; 
All  that  is  left  of  life  I'll  gaze  away, 
And  die  upon  the  pleasure. 

Lieut,    This  is  strange  ! 

Oroo,    If  yon  but  mock  me  with  her  image  here : 
If  sho  be  not  Imoinda — 

{She  looks  upon  him  and  falls  irUo  a  swoon^  he  runM 
Ha!  sho  faints! 

Nay,  then,  it  must  bo  she — it  is  Imoinda! 
My  heart  confbsses  her,  and  leaps  for  joy, 
To  welcome  her  to  her  own  empire  here.  [Kii 

Imoinda!  oh  thy  Oroonoko  calls. 

IfM.  [Recovering.]    My  Oroonoko!  Oh!  I  can't  believe 
What  any  man  can  say.    But  if  I  am 
To  be  deceived,  there's  something  in  that  name, 
That  voice,  that  face —  [Stares 

Oh !  if  I  know  myself,  I  can  not  be  mistaken.  [Embrac 

Oroo.    Never  here: 
You  can  not  be  mistaken!  I  am  yours, 
Your  Oroonoko,  all  that  you  would  have; 
Your  tender,  loving  husband. 

Imo,    All,  indeed, 
That  I  would  have :  my  husband !  then  I  am 
Alive,  and  waking  to  the  joys  I  feel : 
They  were  so  great,  I  could  not  think  'em  true ; 
But  I  believe  all  that  you  say  to  me: 
For  truth  itself,  and  everlasting  love, 
Grows  in  this  breast,  and  pleasure  in  these  arms. 

Oroo.    Take,  take  me  all;  inquire  into  my  heart 
(You  know  the  way  to  every  secret  there), 
My  heart,  the  sacred  treasury  of  love : 
And  if,  in  absence,  I  have  misemployed 
A  mito  flrom  the  rich  store ;  if  I  have  spent 
A  wish,  a  sigh,  but  what  I  sent  to  you, 
May  I  bo  cursed  to  wish  and  sigh  in  vain, 
And  you  not  pity  me. 

Imo,    Oh !  I  believe, 
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And  know  yoa  by  myself.    If  vhcso  sad  cyos, 

Since  last  we  parted,  have  beheld  the  face 

Of  any  comfort,  or  once  wished  to  see  *     ' 

The  light  of  any  other  heaven  but  you, 

May  I  be  struck  this  moment  blind,  and  lose 

Your  blessed  sight,  never  to  find  you  more. 

Oroo.    Imoinda!  Oh!  this  separation 
Has  made  you  dearer,  if  it  can  be  so, 
Than  you  were  ever  to  me.    You  appear 
Like  a  kind  star  to  my  benighted  steps, 
To  guide  me  on  my  way  to  happiness : 
I  can  not  miss  it  now.    Qovcmor,  friend. 
You  think  me  mad;  but  let  me  bless  you  all, 
Who  any  ways  have  been  the  instruments 
Of  finding  her  again.    Imoinda  's  found ! 
And  every  thing  that  I  would  have  in  her.  [Embraces  ker.'l 

Bland.    Sir,  we  congratulate  your  happiness ;  I  do  most  heartily. 

Lieut.    And  all  of  us :  but  how  it  comes  to  pass — 

Oroo.    That  would  require 
More  precious  time  than  I  can  spare  you  now. 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  of  her, 
And  she  as  many  more  to  know  of  me. 
But  you  have  made  me  happier,  I  confess. 
Acknowledge  it,  much  happier  than  I 
Have  words  or  power  to  tell  you.    Captain,  you, 
Even  you,  who  most  have  wronged  me,  I  forgive. 
I  wo'  not  say  you  have  betrayed  me  now: 
ru  think  you  but  the  minister  of  fkte, 
To  bring  me  to  my  loved  Imoinda  here. 

Imo.    How,  how  shall  I  receive  youl  how  be  worthy 
Of  such  endearments,  all  this  tenderness  1 
These  are  the  transports  of  prosperity 
When  fortune  smiles  upon  us. 

Oroo.    Let  the  fools 
Who  follow  fortune  live  upon  her  smiles; 
All  our  prosperity  is  placed  in  love; 
We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 
This  little  spot  of  earth  you  stand  upon 
Is  more  to  me  than  the  extended  plains 
Of  my  great  father's  kingdom.    Here  I  reign 
In  Aill  delights,  in  joys  to  power  unknown ; 
Your  love  my  empire,  and  your  heart  my  throne.  [ExewU.] 

^^theme,  according  to  Ilallam,  was  the  first  English  writer  who  de- 
'^^^ced,  as  he  did  in  this  play,  the  traflfic  in  slaves,  and  the  cruelties  of 
^^  West  Indian  bondage.  This  is  an  honor  that,  in  any  mention  of  this 
"'^^tist,  should  never  be  forgotten.  *  Isabella'  is  a  more  correct  and 
'^S^  drama  than  '  Oroonoko,'  and  the  part  of  the  heroine  a£fords  scope 
wf  a  tragic  actress,  scarcely  inferior,  in  pathos,  to  ^  Belvidera.'  Otway,  how- 
^%  has  greater  depth  of  passion,  and  is  more  vigorous  in  the  delineation 
n  character.  The  plot  of '  Isabella'  is  very  simple.  In  abject  distress,  and 
l^lieviiig  her  husbajidy  Biron,  dead,  Isabella  is  hurried  into  a  second  mar- 
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riage.  Biron  returns,  and  the  distress  of  the  heroine  terminates  in  m 
and  death.  The  following  scene,  embracing  Biron's  return,  is  of  a  vei 
order  of  dramatic  writing : — 

A   CHAMBER. 

[Enter  Isabella.] 

ha.    I'ye  heard  of  witches,  mag:ic  spells,  and  charms, 
That  have  made  nature  start  from  her  old  course ; 
The  sun  has  been  eclipsed,  the  moon  drawn  down 
From  her  career,  still  paler,  and  subdued 
To  the  abuses  of  this  under  world. 
Now  I  believe  all  possible.    This  ring, 
This  little  ring,  with  necromantic  force, 
Has  raised  the  ghost  of  pleasure  to  my  f^n ; 
Conjured  the  sense  of  honoua  and  of  love 
Into  such  shapes,  they  fVight  me  from  myself! 
I  dare  not  think  of  them. 

[Enter  Nurse.] 

Nwrse.    Madame,  the  gentleman's  below. 

Jsa.    I  had  forgot ;  pray,  let  me  speak  with  him ; 

[ExUNt 
This  ring  was  the  first  present  of  my  love 
To  Biron,  my  first  husband ;  I  must  blush 
To  think  I  have  a  second.    Biron  died 
(Still  to  my  loss)  at  Candy ;  there's  my  hope. 
Oh,  do  I  live  to  hope  that  he  died  there  1 
It  must  be  80 ;  he  *a  dead,  and  this  ring  left, 
By  his  last  breath  to  some  known  faithful!  friend, 
To  bring  me  back  again; 
That's  all  I  have  to  trust 

[Enter  Byron.] 

[Isabella  looking  at  ) 
My  fears  were  woman's— I  have  viewed  him  all ; 
And  let  me,  let  me  say  it  to  myself, 
I  live  again,  and  rise  but  from  his  tomb. 

Bir.    Have  yon  forgot  me  quite  1 

Isa.    Forgot  you ! 

Bir.    Then  forewell  my  disguise,  and  my  misfortunes  I 
My  Isabella !  [He  goes  to  her^  she  shrieks^  and  fat 

Ha.    Ha! 

Bir.    Oh!  come  again; 
Thy  Biron  summons  thee  to  lifb  and  love ; 
Thy  once-loved,  ever-loving  husband  calls — 
Thy  Biron  speaks  to  thee. 
Excess  of  love  and  joy  for  my  return, 
Has  overpowered  her.    I  was  to  blame 
To  take  thy  sex's  softness  unprepared ; 
But  sinking  thus,  thus  dying  in  my  arms, 
This  ecstasy  has  made  my  welcome  more 
Than  words  could  say.    Words  may  be  connterfbit, 
False  coined,  and  current  only  fVom  the  tongue, 
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Without  the  miod ;  but  passion  's  in  the  soul, 
And  always  speaks  the  heart. 

Isa.  Where  have  I  been  1   Why  do  you  keep  him  fVom  mo  1 
I  know  his  voice ;  my  life,  upon  the  wing, 
Hears  the  soil  lure  that  brings  me  back  again ; 
Tis  he  himself,  my  Biron, 
Do  I  hold  you  fast, 
Never  to  part  again? 
If  I  must  fkll,  death  's  welcome  in  these  arms. 

Blr.    Live  ever  in  these  arms. 

Isa.    But  pardon  me; 
Excuse  the  wild  disorder  of  my  soul ; 
The  joy,  the  strange  surprising  joy  of  seeing  you, 
Of  seeing  you  again,  distracted  me. 

Bir.    Thou  everlasting  goodness  ! 

La.    Answer  me: 
What  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  you  back 
To  your  own  home  again  1 
Ob,  tell  me  all, 
For  every  thought  confounds  me. 

Bir.    My  best  life  !  at  leisure  all. 

Isa.    We  thought  you  dead ;  killed  at  the  siege  of  Candy. 

Bir.    There  I  fell  among  the  dead; 
But  hopes  of  life  reviviHg  from  my  wounds, 
I  was  preserved  but  to  be  made  a  slave. 
I  often  writ  to  my  hard  father,  but  never  had 
An  answer ;  I  writ  to  thee  too. 

Isa.    What  a  world  of  woe 
Had  been  prevented  but  in  hearing  flrom  you ! 

Bir.    Alas!  thou  could'st  not  help  me. 

Isa.    You  do  not  know  how  much  I  could  have  doie; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  could  have  suffered  all ; 
I  would  have  sold  myself  to  slavery, 
Without  redemption  :  given  up  my  child, 
The  dearest  part  of  me,  to  basest  wants. 

Bir,    My  little  boy  ! 

Isa.    My  life,  but  to  have  heard 
You  were  alive. 

Bir.    No  more,  my  love  ;  complaining  of  the  past, 
We  lose  the  present  joy.    'Tis  over  price 
Of  all  my  pains,  that  thus  we  meet  again ! 
I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  thee. 

ha.    Would  I  were  past  the  hcariog.  \Aside,'^ 

Bir.    How  does  my  child,  my  boy,  my  father  too  1 
I  hear  he  's  living  still. 

Isa.    Well,  both  ;  both  well ; 
And  may  he  prove  a  father  to  your  hopes, 
Though  we  have  found  him  none. 

Bir.    Come,  no  more  tears. 

Isa.    Seven  long  years  of  sorrow  for  your  1o8B 
Have  mourned  with  me. 

Bir.    And  all  my  days  to  come 
Shall  be  employed  in  a  kind  recompense 
for  thy  afflictions.    Can't  I  see  my  boyi 
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Isa.    He  's  gone  to  bed ;  I'll  have  him  brought  to  you. 

Bir.    To-morrow  I  shall  see  him;  I  want  rest 
Myself  after  this  weary  pilgrimage. 

lia.    Alas!  what  shall  I  get  for  youl 

Bir.    Nothing  but  rest,  my  love.    To-night  I  would  not 
Be  known,  if  possible,  to  your  family : 
I  see  my  nurse  is  with  you;   her  welcome 
Would  be  tedious  at  this  time; 
To-morrow  will  do  better. 

Isa.    I'll  dispose  of  her,  and  order  every  thing 
As  you  would  have  it.  [E. 

Bir.    Grant  me  but  life,  good  Heaven,  and  give  the  meani 
To  make  this  wondrous  goodness  some  amends; 
And  let  me  then  forget  her,  if  I  can. 
Oh !  she  deserves  of  me  much  more  than  I 
Can  lose  for  hor,  though  I  again  could  venture 
A  father  and  his  fortune  for  her  love! 
You  wretched  fathers,  blind  as  fortune  all! 
Not  to  perceive  that  such  a  woman's  worth 
Weiglis  down  the  portions  you  provide  your  sons. 
What  is  your  trash,  what  all  your  heaps  of  gold, 
Compared  to  tlds,  my  heartfelt  happiness  1 
What  has  she,  in  my  absence,  undergone  1 
I  must  not  think  of  that ;   it  drives  me  back 
Upon  myself,  the  fatal  cause  of  all. 

[EnUr  Isabella.] 

Isa.    I  have  obeyed  your  pleasure ; 
Every  thing  is  ready  for  you. 

Bir.    I  can  want  nothing  here;  possessing  thee, 
All  my  desires  are  carried  to  their  aim 
Of  happiness ;  there  *s  no  room  for  a  wish, 
But  to  continue  still  this  blessing  to  me; 
I  know  the  way,  my  love.    I  shall  sleep  sound. 

Isa.    Shall  I  attend  youl 

Bir.    By  no  means ; 
I've  been  so  long  a  slave  to  others'  pride, 
To  learn,  at  least,  to  wait  upon  myself; 
You'll  make  haste  after  1 

Isa.    I'll  but  say  my  prayers,  and  follow  yon.  [ExU  Biroi^.]  -^ 

My  prayers!  no,  I  must  never  pray  again. 
Prayers  have  their  blessings,  to  reward  our  hopes, 
But  I  have  nothing  left  to  hope  for  more. 
What  Heaven  could  give  I  have  enjoyed;  but  now 
The  baneful  planet  rises  on  my  fate. 
And  what 's  to  come  is  a  long  life  of  woe ; 
Yet  I  may  shorten  it. 
I  promised  him  to  follow — him ! 
Is  he  without  a  namol    Biron,  my  husband — 
My  husband !    Ha !    What  then  is  Villeroy  1 

Oh,  Biron,  hadst  thou  come  but  one  day  sooner !  f  Weepmg,] 

What 's  to  be  done  1  for  something  must  be  done. 
Two  husbands!  married  to  both, 
And  yet  a  wife  to  neither.    Hold,  my  brain— 
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Ha !  a  lucky  thought 

Workfl  the  right  way  to  rid  me  of  them  all ; 
All  the  reproaches,  infamies,  and  scorus, 
That  erery  tougue  and  finger  will  find  for  me. 
Let  the  just  horror  of  my  apprehensions 
But  keep  me  warm;  no  matter  what  can  come. 
'Tis  but  a  blow;  yet  I  will  see  him  first, 
Have  a  last  look,  to  heighten  my  despair, 
And  then  to  rest  forever. 


Comic  scenes  are  interspersed  throughout  Southerners  tragedies,  which, 
though  they  relieve  the  sombre  coloring  of  the  main  action  and  interest  of 
the  piece,  are  sometimes  misplaced  and  unpleasant 

Nicholas  Rowe,  one  of  the  most  successful  tragic  poets  of  the  present 
period,  was  descended  from  ancestors  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Holy  Wars,  and  bom  at  Little  Beckford,  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  The  first 
years  of  his  classical  study  were  passed  at  a  private  grammar-school  in 
Highgate,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  where  he  attained  to 
great  excellence  in  classical  learning,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Busby.  To  his  skill  in  Latin  and  Greek  he  is  said  to  have  added  very  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  but  from  childhood  poetry  was  his  pas- 
taoiL  His  &ther,  who  was  himself  a  lawyer,  designed  him  for  the  legal 
profession ;  and  with  this  view  he  took  him  from  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  entered  him  as  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  capable 
<rf  acquiring  with  facility,  any  branch  of  knowledge,  Rowe  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  the  law,  and  would  doubtless  have  risen  to  distinction  in  that 
profession,  had  not  the  softer  graces  of  the  muses  drawn  him  from  so  labo- 
rious a  piu^uit  When  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  produced  his 
first  tragedy.  The  Ambitious  Stepmother^  the  representation  of  which  was 
attended  with  such  marked  success,  that  he  at  once  relinquished  the  law, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  drama.  *  The  Ambitious  Stepmother* 
was  followed  by  Tamerlane^  The  Fair  Penitent^  Ulysses,  The  Royal  Con- 
vert, Jane  Shore,  and  Lady  Jane  Orey,  He  also  wrote  a  comedy,  The 
Miter,  which  proved  a  failure. 

Rowe,  on  rising  into  fame  as  an  author,  was  mimificently  patronized. 
The  Duke  of  Queensberry  appointed  him  secretary  for  public  afi&irs  ;  and  on 
the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  was  made  poet  laureate,  and  surveyor 
of  the  customs.  The  Prince  of  Wales  also  appointed  him  clerk  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  the  Lord  Chancellor  gave  him  the  office  of  secretary  for  the  presen- 
tationa.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his  success  was,  in  all  probability,  his  great 
peraonal  popularity.  It  is  remarked  that  his  voice  was  so  uncommonly 
sweet,  his  observations  so  lively,  and  his  manners  so  engaging,  that  his 
friends,  among  whom  were  Addison,  Swifl,  and  Pope,  always  delighted  in 
his  society.  With  all  his  attractive  traits  of  character,  Rowe  was  a  man  of 
laperfidal  feelings,  and  hence  Pope  declared  that  he  had  no  heart.    He 
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died  on  the  sixth  of  December,  1718,  and  was  buried  in  Westmins 
Abbey,  opposite  the  tomb  of  Chaucer. 

Rowe's  tragedies  are  passionate  and  tender,  with  a  smooth  and  easy  st 
of  versification,  not  unlike  that  of  Ford.  His  *  Jane  Shore/  written  pro: 
sedly  in  imitation  of  Shakspeare,  is  still  occasionally  performed,  and  is  t* 
effective  in  those  pathetic  scenes  which  exhibit  the  sufferings  of  the  heroi 
*  The  Fair  Penitent,'  was  long  a  popular  drama,  and  the  *  gallant  gay  ] 
thario'  was  the  prototype  of  many  profligate  and  romantic  heroes.  Ri 
ardson  elevated  the  character  in  his  Lovelace,  giving,  at  the  same  tim< 
purity  and  sanctity  to  the  sorrows  of  Clarissa,  which  leaves  Rowe's  Cali 
immeasurably  behind.  *  Tamerlane'  was  the  favorite  tragedy  of  the  auth 
but  as  the  principal  characters  were  local,  the  hero  being  intended  for  K 
William,  and  Bajazet,  for  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  its  interest  has  long  si 
passed  away.  The  incidents  of  Rowe's  dramas  are  well  arranged  for  st 
effect,  and  were  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  His  plays  are,  however 
present  but  Uttle  read.  We  present  the  following  death-scene  from  ^  J; 
Shore  :'— 

JANE  SHORE,  HER  HUSBAND,  AND  BELMOUR. 

Bd.    How  fare  you,  lady  1 

Jane  S.    My  heart  is  thrilled  with  horror. 

Bel.    Be  of  courage  ; 
Tour  husband  lives !  'tis  he,  my  worthiest  friend. 

Jane  8.    Still  art  thou  there  1  still  dost  thou  hover  round  me  t 
Oh,  save  me,  Belmour,  from  his  angry  shade ! 

Bel.    'Tis  he  himself!  he  lives!  look  up. 

Jane  8.    I  dare  not. 
Oh,  that  my  eyes  could  shut  him  out  forever ! 

Shore.    Am  I  so  hatoAil,  then,  so  deadly  to  thee, 
To  hlast  thy  eyes  with  horror  1    Since  I'm  grown 
A  burden  to  the  world,  myself,  and  thee. 
Would  I  had  ne'er  survived  to  see  thee  more. 

Jane  S.    Oh !  thou  most  ii\jurcd — dost  thou  live,  indeed  1 
Fall  then,  ye  mountains,  on  my  guilty  head  ! 
Hide  me, ye  rocks,  within  your  secret  caverns; 
Cast  thy  black  vflil  upon  my  shame,  oh,  night! 
And  shield  me  with  thy  sable  wing  forever. 

Sfufre.    Why  dost  thou  turn  away  1    Why  tremble  thus  1 
Why  thus  indulge  thy  fears,  and  in  despair 
Abandon  thy  distracted  soul  to  horror  1 
Cast  every  black  and  guilty  thought  behind  thee, 
And  let  'em  never  vex  thy  quiet  more. 
My  arms,  my  heart,  are  open  to  receive  thee, 
To  bring  thee  back  to  thy  forsaken  home, 
With  tender  joy,  with  fond  forgiving  love. 
Let  us  haste. 

Now,  while  occasion  seems  to  smile  upon  us. 
Forsake  this  place  of  shame,  and  find  a  shelter. 

Jane  S.    What  shall  I  say  to  youl    But  I  obey. 

Bhare.    Lean  on  my  arm. 
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Jam  S,    Alas!  I'm  wondrous  faint: 
Bat  that  's  not  strange,  I  have  not  ate  these  three  days. 

Skmt,    Oh,  merciless ! 

Jam  S.    Oh !  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

Shore.    Thou  murderous  sorrow! 
Wo  't  thou  still  drink  her  blood,  pursue  her  still  1 
Must  she  then  die  1    Oh,  my  poor  penitent ! 
Speak  peace  to  thy  sad  heart:  she  hears  me  not: 
Orief  masters  every  sense. 

[Enter  CaUsby  tcith  a  Guard  I. 

Coles,    Seize  on  'em  both  as  traitors  to  the  state! 

Bei.    What  means  this  violence  1 

[Guards  lay  hold  on  Shore  and  Beinumr.} 

Cates.    Have  we  not  found  you. 
In  scorn  of  the  protector's  strict  command, 
Assisting  this  base  woman,  and  abetting 
Her  infamy  1 

Shore.    Infamy  on  thy  head! 
Thou  tool  of  power,  thou  pander  to  authority ! 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  thou  know'st  of  none  so  virtuous, 
And  she  that  bore  thee  was  an  Ethiop  to  her. 

Cates.    You'll  answer  this  at  full :  away  with  'em. 

I^ore.    Is  charity  grown  treason  to  your  court  1 
What  honest  man  would  live  beneath  such  rulers  1 
I  am  content  that  we  should  die  together. 

Cates.    Convey  the  men  to  prison;  but  for  her — 
Leave  her  to  hunt  her  fortune  as  she  may. 

Jane  S.    I  will  not  part  with  him :  for  me ! — for  me ! 
Oh!  must  he  die  for  mel     [Following  him  as  he  is  carried  off—she  falls.] 

Shore.    Inhuman  villains !  [Breaks  from  the  guards.] 

Stand  off!  the  agonies  of  death  are  on  her ! 
She  pulls,  she  gripes  me  hard  with  her  cold  hand. 

Jane  S.    Was  this  blow  wanting  to  complete  my  rum  1 
Oh !  let  me  go,  ye  ministers  of  terror. 
He  shall  offend  no  more,  for  I  will  die, 
And  yield  obedience  to  your  cruel  master. 
Tarry  a  little,  but  a  little  longer, 
And  take  my  last  breath  with  you. 

Shore.    Oh,  my  love! 
Why  dost  thou  fix  thy  dying  eyes  upon  me 
WiUi  such  an  earnest,  such  a  piteous  look, 
As  if  thy  heart  were  full  of  some  sad  meaning 
Thou  could'st  not  speak  1 

Jane  S.    Forgive  me !  but  forgive  me ! 

Shore.    Be  witness  for  me,  ye  celestial  host, 
Such  mercy  and  such  pardon  as  my  soul 
Accords  to  thee,  and  begs  of  heaven  to  show  thee, 
May  such  befkll  me  at  my  latest  hour. 
And  make  my  portion  blest  or  curst  forever! 

Jane  8.    Then  all  is  well,  and  I  shall  sleep  in  peace ; 
*Ti8  very  dark,  and  I  have  lost  you  now: 
Was  there  not  something  I  would  have  bequeathed  youl 
But  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  bestow. 
Nothing  but  one  sad  sigh.    Oh !  mercy,  heaven !  [Dies.] 
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Besides  his  dramatic  works,  Rowe  was  the  author  of  two  volumes 
miscellaneous  poems,  in  which,  however,  he  scarcely  ever  rises  alx 
mediocrity.  He  was  the  earliest  editor  of  Shakspeare  entitled  to  the  nai 
and  the  first  to  attempt  the  collection  of  a  few  biographical  particulars 
the  immortal  dramatist's  Ufe.  He  also  translated  '  Lucan's  Pharsalia ;'  s 
Dr.  Johnson  regarded  this  performance  as  '  one  of  the  greatest  product!* 
of  English  poetry,'  *  for,'  says  he,  *  there  is,  perhaps,  none  that  so  complet 
eidiibits  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  original.'  Though  this  praise  m^y 
somewhat  extravagant,  still  Howe's  '  Pharsalia'  deserves  much  more  not 
than  it  has  hitherto  received ;  and  should  it  be  more  extensively  read 
would  be  more  highly  appreciated. 


Xnhn  tjie  Cmentq-f  iglitlr. 
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^IXL. 

FROM  the  tragic  poets  who  occupied  our  chief  atteotion  during  the  last 
lecture,  we  pass  to  notice  their  contemporary  comedy  writers.  Among 
^ese,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farquhar  are  the  most  conspicuous, 

William  Conoreve  was  descended  from  a  family  in  Staffordshire,  of  so 

^p^i  antiquity  that  it  claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  can  trace  their 

^^^sestry  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest.     He  was  bom  at  Bardsa,  near 

*^ed8,  in  1672 ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  military  appointment  which  his 

wher  held  in  Ireland,  the  future  poet  was  carried,  in  his  infancy,  to  that 

country,  and  there  educated.    This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  im- 

1*^011,  long  current,  that  Ireland  was  the  country  of  his  nativity.     His 

*a&8  were  at  first  conducted  at  the  grammar-school  of  Kilkenny,  and 

*^ard  in  Dublin ;  and  though  his  proficiency  in  classical  learning  was 

^  respectable,  it  was  attamed  without  the  aid  of  a  university.    About  the 

^  of  the  Revolution,  when  Congreve  was  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 

S[e,  his  &ther  sent  him  to  study  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  where 

°6  feed  for  several  years,  but  with  very  little  attention  to  statutes  or  reports. 

"B  inclination  to  become  an  author,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  appeared  even  in 

"B  JOQth ;  for  at  that  early  period  he  felt  that  force  of  imagination,  and 

P**«Bed  that  copiousness  of  sentiment  which  uniformly  afford  intellectual 

I*»nre.' 

Congreve's  first  essay  in  authorship  was  a  novel  under  the  title  of  Incogs 

*"^  or  Zore  and  Duty  reconciled.    This  work,  when  we  remember  that 

^  author  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  it  was  written, 

uniflt  be  regarded  as  a  very  imusual  production.    His  first  dramatic  perfor- 

fluuioe  was  his  comedy  of  The  Old  Bachelor.    The  success  of  this  play, 

lAer  it  had  undergone  slight  revisions  by  Dryden  and  Southeme,  was  so 

great  as  to  recommend  the  youthful  author  to  the  patronage  of  Lord 

HaSfiuc,  who  being  desirous  to  place  so  eminent  a  wit  in  a  condition  of  ease 
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and  tranquillity,  immediately  made  him  one  of  the  oonomissioneTS  for  li 
sing  hackney  coaches ;  and  soon  after  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  the  casU 
from  which  he  received  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  very  remark 
success  that  attended  *  The  Old  Bachelor,'  induced  Congreve  to  bring 
in  the  following  year,  1694,  his  second  comedy,  Tlie  Double  Dealer,  ' 
play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  best  judges,  was 
so  successful  as  the  first ;  the  cause  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  beei 
regularity — regular  comedy  then  being  a  new  thing  before  an  En{ 
audience.  The  death  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the  close  of  this  year,  drew  i 
Congreve  a  Pastoral,  entitled  The  Mourning  Muse  of  Alexis^  whic 
simple,  correct,  and  partially  elegant,  but  in  no  respect  remarkable. 

In  another  year,  1695,  Congreve's  prohfic  pen  produced  Love  for  Zoi 
comedy  more  nearly  allied  to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners  1 
either  of  the  former.  Having  thoroughly  established  his  reputation  t 
comic  writer,  he  now  invoked  the  tragic  muse,  and,  in  1697,  produced 
Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy  written  with  such  skill  as  to  show  that 
author  was  entirely  qualified  for  either  department  of  dramatic  poetry, 
last  drama.  The  Way  of  the  World,  a  comedy,  was  written  in  1700.  "W 
we  reflect  that  all  his  fine  plays  were  produced  before  he  had  reached 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  we  are  prepared  to  overlook  such  dram 
defects  as  they  may  contain,  and  to  acknowledge  that  among  all  the  efl 
of  early  genius  which  literary  history  records,  not  one  can  be  produced  1 
more  surpasses  the  common  limits  of  nature,  than  the  plays  of  Congrev 

In  1710,  Congreve  pubUshed  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems; 
though  none  of  them  rise  above  mediocrity,  yet  his  good  fortune  still 
lowed  him.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  he  obtained  the  o 
of  secretary  for  Jamaica,  which,  though  a  mere  nominal  ofl&ce,  raised  his 
nual  income  to  twelve  hundred  pounds.  Basking  in  the  sunshine  of  c 
lence  and  courtly  society,  he  now  wished  to  forget  that  he  was  an  aut 
and  when  Voltaire  waited  upon  him,  ho  said  he  would  rather  be  consider 
gentleman  than  a  poet  '  If  you  had  been  merely  a  gentleman,'  said  the  w 
Frenchman,  *  I  should  not  have  come  to  visit  you.'  In  his  retirement,  C 
greve  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  books,  but  his  studies  were  at  leu 
interrupted  by  cataracts  upon  his  eyes,  which  resulted  in  total  blindi 
This  melancholy  state  was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  from  which  he  sou 
relief  by  a  journey  to  Bath ;  but  being  overturned  in  his  chariot,  a  dia 
in  his  side  ensued,  which  eventually  terminated  his  life,  on  the  twenty-ni 
of  January,  1729.  na\ing  lain  in  state,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  for  s< 
days,  he  was  then  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  his  pall  was  borne 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Lord  Cobham,  the  Earl  of  Wilmington,  and  o 
men  of  high  rank.  His  fortune,  which  amounted  to  ten  thousand  pou 
he  bequeathed  to  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  a  m( 
ment  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  who  purchased  with  the  beque 
diamond  necklace,  which  she  wore  in  honor  of  h5r  departed  friend. 

With  all  Congreve's  genius  for  the  drama,  we  are  constrained  to  say 
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bis  plays  are  generally  without  poetry  or  imagination,  and  his  comedies  are 
inextricably  associated  with  sensuality  and  profaneness.  We  admire  his 
brilliftDt  dialogue  and  repartee,  and  his  exuberance  of  dramatic  incident  and 
duiracter ;  but  the  total  absence  of  the  higher  virtues  which  ennoble  life — 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  female  virtue,  the  feelings  of  generosity,  truth,  honor, 
aflectioQ,  modesty,  and  tenderness — ^leaves  his  pages  barren  and  unproduo- 
tire  of  any  permanent  interest  or  popularity.  His  glittering  artificial  life 
possesses  but  few  charms  to  the  lovers  of  nature  or  poetry,  and  is  not  recom- 
mended by  any  moral  purpose  of  sentiment.  '  The  Mourning  Bride'  pos- 
sesses higher  dramatic  merit  than  most  of  the  serious  plays  of  that  day. 
Though  generally  destitute  of  passion,  yet  it  contains  numerous  poetical 
Kenes  and  much  poetical  language.  The  following  opening  lines  are  fSsmul- 
i»  to  most  readers : — 

Mnsiclias  charms  to  soothe  a  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 
I've  read  that  things  iDanimate  have  moved, 
And  as  with  living  souls,  have  been  informed 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sound.  • 

^*  Johnson  considered  the  description  of  the  cathedral  in  the  following 
^i^iniet,  the  most  poetical  paragraph  in  the  whole  range  of  the  English 
fama:— 

[Almena — Leonora.\ 

Aim,    It  was  a  fancied  noise,  for  all  is  hashed. 

Leon,    It  bore  the  accent  of  a  human  voice. 

ALm.    It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  whid 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle. 
We'U  listen. 

Lton.    Hark! 

Aim.    No;  all  is  hush'd  and  still  as  death.    'Tis  dreadfull 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable, 
Looking  tranquillity.    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold, 
And  shoot  a  chilhiess  to  my  trembling  heart 
Qive  me  thy  hand  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 
Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — ^my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes. 

Leon.    Let  us  return ;  the  horror  of  this  place 
And  sUence  will  increase  your  melancholy. 

Aim.    It  may  my  fears,  but  can  not  add  to  that. 
No,  I  will  on;  show  me  Anselmo's  tomb, 
Lead  me  o'er  bones  and  skulls  and  mouldering  earth 
Of  human  bodies;  for  I'll  mix  with  them; 
Or  wind  me  in  the  shroud  of  some  pale  corse 
Yet  green  in  earth,  rather  than  be  the  bride 
Of  Qarcia's  more  detested  bed :  that  thought 

▼OLIL— G 
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Exerts  my  fipirits,  and  my  present  (ban 
Are  lost  in  dread  of  greater  ilL 

Of  Ck)Dgreve*s  comedies  it  is  difficult,  through  quotations,  to  oonve} 
adequate  idea.  It  is  not  in  particular  passages  that  he  shines,  but  in  a  < 
stant  stream  of  wit  and  liveliness,  and  the  quick  interchange  of  dialo 
and  incident.  We  will,  however,  venture  the  following  scene  from  * 
Double  Dealer :' — 

• 

SCANDAL  AND  LITERATURE  IN  HIGH  LIFR 

CYNTHIA — LORD   AND  LADV   FROTH — BRISK. 

Lady  Froth.  Then  you  think  that  episode  between  Sosan  the  dairy-maid  and 
coachman  is  not  amiss.  You  know,  I  may  suppose  the  dairy  in  town,  as  well  i 
the  country. 

Brisk.    Incomparable,  let  me  perish !    But,  then,  being  an  heroic  poem,  had 
you  better  call  him  a  charioteer.    i[)harlotcer  sounds  great.    Besides,  your  li 
ship's  coachman  having  a  red  face,  and  you  comparing  him  to  the  sun — and 
know  the  sun  is  called  '  heaven's  charioteer.' 

Lady  F.  Oh !  infinitely  better ;  I  am  extremely  beholden  to  you  for  the  1 
Stay ;  we'll  read  over  those  half  a  score  lines  again.  [PuUs  out  a  paper. \  Let 
see  here  ;  you  know  what  goes  before — the  comparison  you  know.    [Retids.] 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day, 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 

Brisk.  I  am  afraid  that  simile  won't  do  in  wet  weather,  because  you  say  the 
shines  every  day. 

Lady  F.  No;  for  the  sun  it  won't,  but  it  will  do  for  the  coachman;  for; 
know  there's  most  occasion  for  a  coach  in  wet  weather. 

Brisk.    Right,  right ;  that  saves  all. 

Lady  F.  Then  I  don't  say  the  sim  shines  all  the  day,  but  that  he  peeps  now  i 
then ;  yet  he  docs  shine  all  the  day,  too,  you  know,  though  we  don't  see  him. 

Brisk.    Right ;  but  the  vulgar  will  never  comprehend  that. 

Lady  F.    Well,  you  shall  hear.    Let  me  see — 

For  as  the  sun  shines  every  day 
So  of  our  coachman  I  may  say. 
He  shows  his  drunken  iiery  face 
Just  as  the  sun  does,  more  or  less. 

Brisk.    That's  right ;  all's  well,  all's  well.    More  or  less. 
Lady  F.    [Reads.] 

And  when  at  night  his  labour's  done. 
Then,  too,  like  heaven's  charioteer,  the  suii^- 

Ay,  charioteer  does  better — 

Into  the  dairy  he  descends. 
And  there  his  whipping  and  his  driving  ends ; 
There  he  's  secure  from  danger  of  a  bilk ; 
His  fare  is  paid  him,  and  he  sets  in  milk. 

Per  Susan,  you  know,  is  Thetis,  and  so— 
Brisk,    Incomparable  well  and  proper,  egad !    But  I  have  one  exception  to 
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don't  70U  think  bUk  (I  know  it's  a  good  rhyme) — ^hut  don't  yon  think  bUk  taidfan 
too  like  a  hackney  coachman  1 

Lady  F.  I  swear  and  vow  I'm  afraid  so.  And  yet  our  John  was  a  hackney 
coachman  when  my  lord  took  him. 

Brisk,  Was  he  %  I'm  answered,  if  John  was  a  hackney  coachman.  Yon  may 
pat  that  in  the  marginal  notes ;  though  to  prevent  criticism,  only  mark  it  with  a 
small  asterisk,  and  say, '  John  was  formerly  a  hackney  coachman.' 

Ijody  F.    I  will ;  you'd  oblige  me  extremely  to  write  notes  to  the  whole  poem. 

BrUk.    With  all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  proud  of  the  vast  honour,  lot  me  perish ! 

Lord  F.  Hee,  hee,  hee !  my  dear,  have  you  done  1  Won't  you  join  with  us  1 
We  were  laughing  at  my  Lady  Whister  and  Mr.  Sneer. 

Lady  F.  Ay,  my  dear,  were  youl  Oh!  filthy  Mr.  Sneer;  he's  a  nauseous  figure, 
a  most  fulsamic  fop.  Foh !  He  spent  two  days  together  in  going  about  Covent 
Garden  to  suit  the  lining  of  his  coach  with  his  complexion. 

Lord  F,  0  silly !  Yet  his  aunt  is  as  fond  of  him  as  if  she  had  brought  the  ape 
into  the  world  herself. 

Brisk.  Who  1  my  Lady  Toothless  1  0  she's  a  mortifying  spectacle ;  she's  alwa3r8 
chewing  the  cud  like  an  old  ewe. 

Lirrd  F,    Foh ! 

Lady  F,  Then  she's  always  ready  to  laugh  when  Sneer  offers  to  speak ;  and  sits 
In  expectation  of  lys  no-jest,  with  her  gums  bare,  and  her  mouth  open. 

Brisk.    Like  an  oyster  at  low  ebb,  egad !    Ua,  ha,  ha ! 

CyniMa.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  find  there  arc  no  fools  so  inconsiderable  in  themselves 
but  they  can  render  other  people  contemptible  by  exposing  their  infirmities. 

Lady  F.  Then  that  t'other  great  strapping  lady ;  I  can't  hit  of  her  name ;  the 
old  fkt  fool  that  pants  so  exorbitantly. 

Brisk.  I  know  whom  you  mean.  But,  deuce  take  me,  I  can't  hit  of  her  name 
either.  Paints  d'ye  say  7  Why,  she  lays  it  on  with  a  trowel.  Then  she  has  a  great 
beard  that  bristles  through  it,  and  makes  her  look  as  if  she  were  plastered  with  lime 
and  hair,  let  me  perish ! 

Lady  F.    Oh !  you  made  a  song  upon  her,  Mr.  Brisk! 

Brisk.    Her,  egad !  so  I  did.    My  lord  can  sing  it 

Cynihia.    0  good,  my  lord  ;  let  us  hear  it. 

Brisk.  'Tis  not  a  song  neither.  It's  a  sort  of  epigram,  or  rather  an  epigrammatic 
soonet    I  don't  know  what  to  call  it,  but  it's  satire.    Sing  it,  my  lord. 

LoTdF.  [Sing$.] 

Ancient  Phyllis  has  young  graces; 
'Tis  a  strange  thing,  but  a  true  one; 

Shall  I  tell  you  howl 
She  herself  makes  her  own  faces, 
And  each  morning  wears  a  new  one 
Where's  the  wonder  now! 

Brisk.    Short,  bnt  there's  salt  in  't.    My  way  of  writing,  egad ! 

Contemporary  with  Congreve  were  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  Gibber,  and 
Mrs.  CenUivre  in  comedy,  and  Liilo  in  tragedy. 

Sib  John  Vanbruoh  was  descended  from  an  ancient  femily  in  Cheshire, 
which  came  from  France,  though  his  name  would  seem  to  indicate  a  Dutch 
extraction.  His  birth  occurred  in  1666.  His  education  can  not  be  traced 
to  any  imiversity,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  conducted,  is  uncertam.  His 
ftther,  originally  a  sugar-baker,  rose  to  eminence,  and  eventually  became 
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comptroller  of  the  treasury  chamber.  Vanbrugh  himself  miited  the  aj 
rcntlj  incompatible  geniuses  of  comic  writer  and  architect,  in  both  of  wl 
he  remarkably  excelled.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  went 
France,  and  remained  in  that  country  a  number  of  years,  but  with  what  i 
cific  object  ns  unknown.  In  1697,  he  produced  his  first  comedy,  The 
lojpse,  or  Virtue  in  Danger  ;  the  success  of  which  induced  him  to  conti 
writing  for  the  stage,  which  he  did  until  he  had  produced,  in  rapid  sue 
sion,  The  Provoked  Wife,  uSsop,  The  False  Friend,  The  Confeden 
and  other  play«  to  the  number  of  eleven.  The  reputation  which  his  dra 
gave  him  was  rewarded  more  liberally  than  was  usual,  even  in  that  i 
Besides  holding  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  commission  for  endom 
Greenwich  hospital,  Lord  Carlisle  appointed  him  clarencieux  king-atrarm 
heraldic  office,  which  highly  gratified  Vanbrugh's  vanity.  In  1706,  he 
commissioned,  by  Queen  Anne,  to  carry  tlie  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  oi 
of  the  garter  to  the  Elector  of  Ilauover ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  commen 
his  design  for  the  great  national  structure  at  Blenheim.  He  built  vari 
other  mansions,  was  knighted  by  George  the  First,  and  died  of  a  quinsy 
his  house  in  Whitehall,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March,  1726.  At  the  t 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  writing  a  comedy.  The  Provoked  ffusba 
which  Colley  Gibber  afterward  successfully  finished. 

The  architectural  designs  of  Vanbrugh  have  been  liberally  praised  by 
Joshua  Re3molds  and  other  eminent  artists,  for  their  display  of  imaginati 
and  their  originality  of  invention.  Though  ridiculed  by  Swift,  and  ot 
^•its  of  the  day,  for  heaviness  and  incongruity  of  design,  still  Castle  Uow 
and  Blenheim  are  noble  structures,  and  do  honor  to  the  boldness  of  cone 
tion  and  picturesque  taste  of  their  architect. 

As  a  dramatist,  the  first  thing  in  Vanbrugh's  plays  that  attracts  our  atl 
tion,  is  the  Uveliness  and  ease  of  his  dialogue.  Congreve  had  more  wit, 
less  nature,  and  less  genuine  unaffected  humor  and  gayety.  Vanbrugh  di 
more  from  h^ing  originals,  and  depicted  more  accurately  the  manners  of 
times — the  coarse  debauchery  of  the  country  knight,  the  gallantry  of  toy 
yvitA  and  fortune-hunters,  and  the  love  of  French  intrigue  and  French  m 
ners  in  his  female  characters.  Lord  Foppington,  in  the  *  Relapse,*  is  the  or 
nal  of  most  of  those  empty  coxcombs  that  abound  in  modem  comedy,  int 
only  on  dress  and  fashion. 

The  plays  of  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  gave  new  life  to  the  English  sta 
and  restored  it  to  reputatioTi,  when  it  had,  in  reality,  for  some  time,  b 
sinking  in  public  estimation.  Though  their  portraitures  wore  exaggera 
and  heightened  for  dramatic  effect,  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  are  faithful  i 
characteristic  likenesses.  The  picture,  however,  Ls  far  from  being  a  pleas: 
one,  for  it  is  dashed  with  the  most  unblushing  hcentiousness.  A  tone 
healthful  vivacity,  and  the  absence  of  all  hypocrisy,  form  its  most  genial  i 
ture.  How  much  more  to  the  credit  of  these  splendid  dramatists  woul( 
have  been,  had  they  preserved  their  wit  from  that  hcentious  obscenity 
which  they  so  freely  indulged,  and  exerted  it,  as  they  so  easily  might  h 
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|.4DDe,  to  benefit  their  audiences  instead  of  corrupting  them.  In  the  lan- 
r^aage  of  Lord  Karnes,  *  if  their  comedies  did  not  rack  them  with  remorse  in 
li.€ir  last  hours,  they  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.*  It  is  said, 
xx<ieed,  that  Vanbnigh  hved  to  see  his  error,  and  in  deep  penitence  to  be- 
wail it. 

The  following  picture  of  the  life  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  is  from  the 
'  X*rovoked  Wife.'     Sir  John  Brute,  disguised  in  his  lady's  dress,  joins  in  a 
drunken  midnight  frolic,  and  is  taken  by  some  Watchmen  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace. 

J^sUce.  Pray,  madam,  what  may  be  your  ladyship's  common  method  of  life  1 
tf  I  may  presume  so  far. 

Sir  John.    Why,  sir,  that  of  a  woman  of  quality. 

J^ia.  Pray,  how  may  you  generally  pass  your  time,  madam  1  Your  monung, 
for  example. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  like  a  woman  of  quality.  I  wake  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
w»n— I  stretch,  and  make  a  sign  for  my  chocolate.  When  I  have  drank  three  cups, 
I  slide  down  again  upon  my  back,  with  my  arms  over  my  head,  while  my  two  maids 
pot  on  my  stockings.  Then,  hanging  upon  their  shoulders,  I'm  trailed  to  my  great 
chair,  where  I  sit  and  yawn  for  my  breakfast.  If  it  don't  come  presently,  I  lie  down 
^»pon  my  couch,  to  say  my  prayers,  while  my  maid  reads  me  the  play-bills. 

•'w^.    Very  well,  madam.   ' 

Sir  John.  When  the  tea  is  brought  in,  I  drink  twelve  regular  dishes,  with  eight 
■Jices  of  bread  and  butter;  and  half  an  hour  after,  I  send  to  the  cook  to  know  if  the 
<^r  is  almost  ready. 

Jvtice.    So,  madam. 

Sir  John.  By  that  time  my  head  is  half  dressed,  I  hear  my  husband  swearing  him- 
Klf  into  a  state  of  perdition  that  the  meat's  all  cold  upon  the  table;  to  amend  which 
I  come  down  in  an  hour  more,  and  have  it  sent  back  to  the  kitchen,  to  be  all  dressed 
««r  again. 

•'''*«.    Poor  man ! 

Sir  Mfi.  When  I  have  dined,  and  my  idle  servants  are  presumptuously  set  down 
■t their  ease  to  do  to  too,  I  call  for  my  coach,  to  go  to  visit  fifty  dear  friends,  of  whom 
I  hope  I  nearer  shall  find  one  at  home  while  I  shall  live. 

•'•"Wa.  So !  there's  the  morning  and  afternoon  pretty  well  disposed  of.  Pray, 
°^,  madam,  do  you  pass  your  evenings  1 

Sir  John.    Like  a  woman  of  spirit,  sir;  a  great  spirit.    Give  me  a  box  and  dice. 

^tv^s  the  main !  Oons,  sir,  I  set  you  a  hundred  pounds.    Why,  do  you  think  women 

^  Ottrried  now-a-days  to  sit  at  home  and  mend  napkins  1    Oh,  the  Lord  help  your 
head! 

■         '^ice.   Mercy  on  us,  Mr.  Constable  !    What  will  this  age  come  to  1 

^^'  What  will  it  come  to  indeed,  if  such  women  as  these  are  not  set  in  tb6 

FABLE. 

A  Band,  a  Bob-wig,  and  a  Feather, 
Attacked  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band  in  a  most  learned  plea, 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy. 
Told  her  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth, 

Old  solemn  truth, 
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With  books  and  morals,  into  bed, 
How  happy  she  would  be ! 

The  Bob  he  talked  of  management, 
What  wondrous  blessings  heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  pains,  and  industry : 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  he  thought  your  airy  beaux, 
With  powdered  wig  and  dancing  shoes, 
Were  good  for  nothing — ^mend  his  soul! 
But  prate,  and  talk,  and  play  the  fooL 

He  said  'twas  wealth  gave  joy  and  mirtb, 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one  who  laboured  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own, 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he'd  done, 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d'ye  see, 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  mc) 
Steps  out,  sir,  from  behind  the  screen 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien — 
Like  you,  old  gentleman — in  short, 
He  quickly  spoiled  the  statesman's  sport. 
It  proved  such  sunshine  weather, 
That  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leaped  about  his  neck, 
And  off  they  went  together. 

Farquhar,  the  next  comic  poet  of  this  class  to  be  noticed,  was  a  be 
tist,  in  stage  effect  and  happj  combinations  of  incident  and  charactei 
any  other  of  the  comic  writers  of  this  period.  His  uncontrollable  v 
and  love  of  adventure  still  render  his  comedies  attractive  both  on  th< 
and  in  the  closet. 

George  Farquhar  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  clerg3rman,  and  was  I 
Londonderry,  in  1678.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
native  town,  and  thence  was  sent  by  his  Either  to  Trinity  College,  I 
to  finish  his  studies.  In  his  youth,  even  as  early  as  the  tenth  year 
age,  Farquhar  discovered  a  remarkable  genius  for  poetry ;  and  from 
his  first  productions  in  this  way,  we  extract  the  following  thov 
▼erses: — 

The  pliant  soul  of  erring  youth 
Is  like  soft  wax,  or  moistened  day. 
Apt  to  receive  all  heavenly  truth. 
Or  yield  to  tyrant  all  the  sway. 
Shun  evil  in  your  early  years, 
And  manhood  may  to  virtue  rise; 
But  he  who  in  his  youth,  appears 
A  fool,  in  age  wHl  ne'er  be  wise. 
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At  the  univerBity,  which  Farquhar  entered  in  1694,  he  is  repreBented  to 
have  made,  for  some,  time,  great  proficiency  in  his  studies ;  but  his  gay  and 
volatile  disposition  could  not  long  relish  the  gravity  and  retirement  of  a 
college  life,  and  he,  therefore,  relinquished  his  studies,  and  obtained  admis- 
eion  into  the  Dublin  theatrical  company.     Possessing  a  good  person,  he  re- 
solved to  follow  the  stage  as  a  permanent  profession ;  but  happening,  acci- 
dentally, to  wound,  very  seriously,  a  brother  actor  in  a  fencing  scene,  he  left 
ibe  boards  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  repaired  to  London,  where 
he  soon  after  received,  from  Lord  Orrery,  that  great  patron  of  genius  and 
learning,  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  his  own  regiment,  in  Ireland.     In  cir^ 
<^iunstaDce8  now  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations,  he  turned  his 
^tention  to  dramatic  writing.     Ilis  first  play.  Love  and  a  Bottle^  was  pro- 
<^Ucedat  Drury  Lane,  in  1698 ;  and  two  years  afterwards  appeared,  Th$ 
^OTMtant  Couple.    The  success  of  these  two  comedies  was  such  as  to  induce 
^arqubar  to  apply  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  stage ;  and  in  six  suo- 
®^^ve  years  he  wrote  Sir  Harry  Wildair^  The  Ijiconstant,  The  Stage 
^oceh,  The  Twin  Rivals,  Tlie  Recruiting  Officer,  and  The  Reaua^  StraU 
^«»a,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1707. 

]*'arquhar  was  early  married  to  a  Indy,  the  ardor  of  whose  attachment  had 
''^duced  her  to  deceive  him  by  representing  herself  to  be  the  heiress  of  a 
^^e  fortune.  She,  however,  proved  an  affectionate,  devoted  wife,  and  with 
S^atitude  shared  in  his  triumphs,  and  in  submission  participated  in  his  trials, 
^^<H)n  after  he  had  completed  his  last  comedy,  he  sunk  a  victim  to  ill  health 
^*id  over-exertion,  not  having  yet  attained  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
*Ust  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  April,  1707,  he  wrote  Uie  following 
^^tter  of  touching  brevity  to  Wilks,  the  actor,  who  had  long  been,  to  him,  a 
^^xistant  and  devoted  Mend : — 

Dear  Bob— 

X  have  not  any  thing  to  Icare  thee  to  perpetuate  my  memory  but  two  helpless 

^i^ls.    Look  upon  them  sometimes,  and  think  of  him  that  was  to  the  last  moment 

<«*  bii  lifte,  thine 

GcoRGE  Farquhar. 

One  of  these  daughters  afterwards  married  '  a  low  tradesman,'  and  the 
other  became  a  servant,  while  their  mother  died  in  circumstances  of  the 
^ost  abject  poverty. 

Tlie  *  Beaux'  Stratagem'  is  Farquhar's  best  comedy.  The  plot  is  ad- 
'^lirably  managed,  and  the  dialogues  between  Archer  and  Aimwell  form  a 
^^dicrous,  yet  natural  series  of  incidents.  Boniface,  the  landlord,  is  still  one 
^f  the  best  representatives  of  the  English  innkeeper,  and  there  is  genius,  as 
^^  as  truth,  in  the  delineation.  Scrub,  the  servant,  is  equally  true  and 
Rising ;  and  the  female  characters,  though  as  free  spoken,  if  not  as  frail, 
•*  the  fine-bred  ladies  of  Congreve  and  Vanbmgh,  are  sufficiently  discrim- 
''iated-  Sergeant  Kite,  in  the  *  Recruiting  Officer,'  is  an  original  picture  of 
W  life  and  humor,  rarely  surpassed.  Farquhar  has  not  the  keen  wit  of 
^Qgreve,  or  of  many  other  of  the  best  English  dramatic  writers ;  but  his 
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characters  are  lively,  and  there  is  a  quick  succession  of  incidents,  so  ampMngg: 
and  so  happily  contrived  to  interest  an  audience,  that  the  spectator  i^ 
charmed  with  the  variety  and  vivacity  of  the  scene. 

*  Farquhar,'  says  Leigh  Hunt, '  was  a  good-natured,  reflecting  man,  of  sod 
high  an  order  of  what  may  be  called  the  town  class  of  genius,  as  to  sympa — 
thize  with  mankind  at  large,  upon  the  strength  of  what  he  saw  of  Hiem  in^: 
little,  and  to  extract,  from  a  quintessence  of  good  sense,  an  inspiration  just^ 
short  of  the  romantic  and  imaginative ;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  turn  what^ 
he  had  experienced  in  common  hfe  to  the  best  account,  but  required,  in  alW 
cases,  the  support  of  its  ordinary  associations,  and  could  not  project  his  spirits 
beyond  them.  He  felt  the  little  world  too  much,  and  the  universal  too  Httle—. 
He  saw  into  all  false  prctensioas,  but  not  into  all  true  ones ;  and  if  he  hadS 
had  a  Lirger  sphere  of  nature  to  fall  back  upon  in  his  adversity,  would  prob- 
ably not  have  died  of  it.  The  wings  of  his  fancy  were  too  common  andC 
grown  in  too  artificial  an  air,  to  support  him  in  the  sudden  gul&  &adM 
aching  voids  of  that  new  region,  and  enable  him  to  beat  his  way  to  theirs 
green  islands.  His  genius  was  so  entirely  social,. that  notwithstanding  whai^ 
appeared  to  the  contrary  in  his  personal  manners,  and  what  he  took  for 
own  superiority  to  it,  comj>elled  him  to  assume,  in  his  writings,  all  the 
of  the  most  received  ascendency ;  and  when  it  had  once  warmed  itself  i 
this  way,  it  would  seem  that  it  had  attained  tlie  healthiness  natural  to  ii 
best  conditions,  and  could  have  gone  on  forever,  increasing,  both  in  enjoy— 
ment  and  in  power,  had  external  circunLstances  been  favorable.  He  wj 
becoming  gayer  and  gayer,  when  death,  in  the  shape  of  a  sore  anxiety^ 
called  him  as  if  from  a  pleasant  party,  and  left  the  house  ringing  with 
jest' 

The  following  scene  is  taken  from  the  '  Beaux'  Stratagem' : — 

[Boniface — AirKwdl.l 

Bon.    This  way,  this  way,  sir. 

Aim.    You're  my  landlord,  I  suppose  1 

Bon.    Yes,  sir,  I'm  (Ad  Will  Boniface;  pretty  well  known  upon  this  road,  as 
saying  is. 

Aim.    Oh,  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant. 

Bon.    Oh,  sir,  what  will  your  honour  please  to  drink,  as  the  saying  is  1 

Aim.    I  have  heard  your  town  of  Litchfield  much  famed  for  alo ;  I  think  111 
that. 

Bon.  Sir,  I  liave  now  in  my  cellar  ten  tun  of  the  best  ale  in  Staffordshire :  tip 
smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as  milk,  clear  as  umber,  and  strong  as  brandy,  and  will  be  Juit 
fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next  March,  old  style. 

Aim.    You're  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the  age  of  your  ale. 

Bon.  As  punctual,  sir,  as  I  am  in  the  ago  of  my  children :  111  show  you  sncii 
ale.  Here,  tapster,  broach  number  170C,  as  the  saying  is.  Sir,  you  shall  taste  m$ 
anno  domini.  I  have  lived  in  Litchfield,  man  and  boy,  above  eight-and-fifly  yeany 
and  I  believe  have  not  consumed  eight-and-fifty  ounces  of  meat 

Aim.    At  a  meal,  you  mean,  if  one  may  guess  by  your  bulk  1 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life,  sir ;  I  have  fed  purely  upon  ale :  I  have  ate  my  ale,  dnok 
my  ale,  and  I  always  sleep  upon  my  ale. 
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[Enter  Thpster  with  a  TankaTd."] 

f^ow,  sir,  yon  shall  see — your  worship's  health :    [Drinks.]     Ha !    delicious,  deli- 
^ions :  fancy  it  Burgundy ;  only  fancy  it—and  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a  quart 

^im.    [Drink»J\    'Tis  confounded  strong. 

£on.    Strong !  it  must  be  so,  or  how  would  we  be  strong  that  drink  it  1 
Jktm.    And  have  you  lived  so  long  upon  this  ale,  landlord  1 
Bon.    Eight-and-flAy  years,  upon  my  credit,  sir ;  but  it  killed  my  wife,  jioor  wo- 
man, as  tbe  saying  is. 

A^im,    How  came  that  to  pass  1 

Bon.    I  don't  know  how,  sir ;  she  would  not  let  the  ale  take  its  natural  course, 

sir ;  she  was  for  qualifying  it  every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the  saying  is  \  and 

mn  honest  gentleman,  that  came  this  way  iVom  Ireland,  made  her  a  present  of  a 

doQten  bottles  of  usquebaugh — ^but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well  after ;  but,  how- 

erer,  I  was  obliged  to  the  gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim.    Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that  killed  her  1 

Bon.  My  Lady  BountiAil  said  so.  She,  good  lady,  did  what  could  be  done :  she 
cored  her  of  three  tympanies :  but  the  fourth  carried  her  off :  but  she's  happy,  and 
I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim.    Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  you  mentioned  ? 

Bon.   Odds,  my  life,  sir,  we'll  drink  her  health.     [Drinks.]    My  Lady  BountiAil 
i*  one  of  the  best  of  women.     Uer  last  husband,  Sir  Charles  BountiAil,  left  her 
^orth  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  and  I  believe  she  lays  out  one  half  on 't  in  chari- 
table uses  for  the  good  of  her  neighbours, 
^im.    Has  the  lady  any  children  1 

Bvn.  Yes,  sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by  Sir  Charles ;  the  finest  woman  in  all  our 
^^^try,  and  the  greatest  fortune.  She  has  a  son,  too,  by  her  first  husband,  '  Squire 
oullcn,'  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  London  t'other  day ;  if  you  please,  sir,  we'll 
^rtdt  his  health.  [Dnnks.] 

^   What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  1 

^.   Why,  sir,  the  man's  well  enough :  says  little,  thinks  less,  and  does  nothing 
•^  *11,  faith ;  but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate,  and  values  nobody. 
^.  A  sportsman,  I  suppose  1 

^.   Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure ;  ho  plays  at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eight- 
•^forty  hours  together  sometimes. 
•^w».   A  fine  sportsman,  truly  ! — and  married  you  say  1 

•^.   Ay,  and  to  a  curious  woman,  sir.    But  he's  my  landlord,  and  so  a  man, 

^  know,  would  not — Sir,  my  humble  ser\'ice.    [Drinks,]    Though  I  value  not  a 

^'tiling  what  he  can  do  to  me ;  I  pay  him  his  rent  at  quarter-day ;  I  have  a  good 

'^^^'idng  trade;  I  have  but  one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her^ — but  no  matter  for  that. 

^.   You're  very  happy  Mr.  Boniface ;  pray  wliat  other  company  have  you  in 

^.   A  power  of  fine  ladies ;  and  then  we  have  the  French  officers. 
^.   Oh,  that's  right ;  you  have  a  good  many  of  these  gentlemen ;  pray,  how  do 
Ti^like  their  company  ? 

^.    So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  I  could  wish  we  had  as  many  more  of  'em. 

U^j'w  fall  of  money,  and  pay  double  for  every  thing  they  have.    They  know,  sir, 

(hA  ve  paid  good  round  taxe^  for  the  making  of  'em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  to 

leOBbofK  us  a  little ;  one  of  'em  lodges  in  my  house.     [Bell  rings.  ]     I  beg  your 

wvnhip's  pardon ;  I'll  wait  on  you  in  half  a  minute. 

Coixsr  Gibber,  though  less  eminent  than  cither  of  the  great  comic  writeis 
trlkom  we  have  just  considered,  was  still  sufficiently  distinguished  to  require 
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a  passing  notice.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,  on  tlio  sixth  of  No- 
vember, 1071,  and  was  the  son  of  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,  a  statuary  from 
Holstein,  who  removed  to  Engbmd  towards  the  close  of  the  Gommonwealth, 
His  mother  was  of  the  ancient  GoUey  family  of  Glaiston,  in  Rutland,  and 
from  her  brother  Gibber  received  his  Ghristian  name.  In  1C82,  when  he 
had  just  passed  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  free  school  of 
Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  remained  five  years,  and  received  the 
entire  stock  of  learning  that  ho  possessed  when  he  afterwards  entered  upon 
the  business  of  the  world.  In  1G87,  he  was  taken  from  Grantham  to  be 
presented  at  the  election  of  scholars  into  Winchester  GoUege,  in  virtue  of  his 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side,  from  William  of  Wyheman,  its  founder.  As 
ho  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  his  election,  he  urged  his  &ther 
to  send  him  at  once  to  the  university ;  but  in  tlie  mean  time  the  revolution 
of  1688  occurred,  and  this  gave  a  new  turn  to  Gibber's  fortune.  Instead 
of  going  to  tho  university  to  qualify  himself  for  the  church,  for  which  his 
lather  had  designed  liim,  he  entered  the  army  under  tho  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  fiivor  of  the  I*rinco  of  Grange,  and  served  throughout 
the  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  tho  Revolution  Gibber  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage, 
for  which  he  had  early  conceived  a  strong  inclination ;  but  for  a  long  time 
he  toiled  in  that  arduous  profession  without  meeting  with  much  encourage- 
ment At  length  ho  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  cast  in  the  character  of 
the  chaplain,  in  Gtway's  *Grphan,'  and  in  that  of  Lord  Touchwood,  in 
Congreve's  *  Double  Dealer,'  in  both  of  which  he  succeeded  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  town.  Gongreve  himself  complimented  him  so  far  as  to 
say  that  in  the  latter  character,  he  had  exceeded  his  expectations. 

Having  thus  established  his  reputation  as  an  actor,  Gibber  resolved  to 
turn  his  attention  to  dramatic  autliorship,  and  soon  after  produced  his  first 
comedy,  under  the  title  of  Lovers  Last  Shift  In  this  play,  which  was  first 
brought  on  the  stage  in  January,  1695,  he  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Novelty 
Fashion  himself;  and  the  character  of  the  fop  is  so  admirably  executed  as 
rarely  to  have  been  equalled  in  any  other  English  drama.  From  this  period 
he  devoted  himself  constantly  to  dramatic  writing  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  produced  a  series  of  plays  of  various  degrees  of  excellence,  until,  in  1 704, 
when  ho  brought  forth  his  master-piece.  The  Careless  Husband,  In  1717 
he  presented  to  the  public  his  Nonjuror,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king. 
With  this  compliment  George  the  First  was  so  highly  gratified,  that  he  sent 
Gibber  a  present  of  two  hundred  pounds;  but  the  pohtical  principles 
which  the  play  contained,  though  grateful  to  the  king,  were  offensive  to 
many  of  the  author's  personal  friends.  After  the  *  Nonjuror'  had  had  its 
run,  Gibber  rarely  appeared  on  the  stage ;  and  being  made  poet  laureate,  by 
George  the  Second,  in  1730,  with  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred  pounds 
attached  to  the  oflBce,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comparative  ease 
and  quiet,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  December,  1757. 

Gibber  was  a  lively,  amusing  writer,  and  besides  his  comedies  has  left  us 
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.An  Ajpclogy  fw  his  Life;  which  ia  one  of  the  most  entertainmg  autobiog^ 
raphies  in  the  language.  When  Pope,  therefore,  made  him  the  hero  of  hb 
•  Dunciad,'  he  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  blinded  by  personal  \indictivenesB 
and  prejudice.  Gibber  was  vain,  foolish,  and  sometimes  ridiculoas,  but  never 
a  dunce.     From  his  *  Careless  Husband*  wo  present  the  following  scene :  — 

Lady  Betty  Modish's  Lodgings. 

[Enter  Lady  Bcltij  aiul  Lady  Easy,  viccliytg.} 

Xjody  B.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you !  I  am  strangely  happy  to-day. 
I  liarc  juBt  received  my  new  scarf  from  London,  and  you  are  most  critically  come  to 
^i  ve  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Zjody  E.  Oh  your  servant,  Madam ;  I  am  a  very  inditforent  judge,  you  know. 
Wliat,  is  it  with  sleeves  1 

Zjody  B.  Oh,  'tis  impossible  to  tell  you  what  it  is — 'lis  all  extravagance  both  in 
mode  and  fancy,  my  dear.  I  believe  tliere  's  six  thousand  yards  of  edging  in  it — 
Tlicn  such  an  enchanting  slope  from  the  elbow — something  so  new,  so  lively,  so 
coquette  and  charming — but  you  shall  see  it,  my  dear — 

Zjidy  E.    Indeed  I  won't,  my  dear ;  I  am  resolved  to  mortify  you  for  being  so 
wrongfully  fond  of  a  trifle. 

Lady  B.    Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  ill-natured. 

Lady  E.  Why,  truly,  I'm  half  angry  to  see  a  woman  of  your  sense,  so  warmly 
co&oenied  in  the  care  of  her  outside  ;  for  when  we  have  taken  our  best  pains  about 
%  'tis  the  beauty  of  the  mind  alone  that  gives  us  lasting  virtue. 

Lady  B.  Oh,  my  dear !  my  dear !  you  have  been  a  married  woman  to  a  fine  pur- 
pose indeed,  that  know  so  little  of  the  taste  of  mankind.  Take  my  word,  a  new 
toion  upon  a  fine  woman,  is  often  a  greater  proof  of  her  value  than  you  ar« 
tware  of. 

Lady  E.  That  I  can't  comprehend  ;  for  you  see  among  the  men,  nothing's  more 
ndiculoos  than  a  new  fashion.  Those  of  the  first  sense  are  always  the  last  that  come 
Wito'em. 

l^  B.    That  is,  because  the  only  merit  of  a  man  is  his  sense ;  but,  doubtless, 
^  greatest  value  of  a  woman  is  her  beauty ;  a  homely  woman  at  the  head  of  a  fksh- 
^  would  not  be  allowed  in  it  by  the  men,  and,  consequently,  not  followed  by  the 
VomcD;  so,  that,  to  be  successful  in  one's  fancy,  is  an  evident  sign  of  one's  being 
*diQired,  and  I  always  take  admiration  for  the  best  proof  of  beauty,  and  beauty  cer- 
Wy  is  the  source  of  power,  as  power,  in  all  creatures,  is  the  height  of  happiness. 
^^  E.    At  this  rate  you  would  rather  be  thought  beautiful  than  good. 
^^  B.    As  1  had  rather  command  than  obey :  the  wisest  woman  can't  make  a 
QttofBeose  of  a  fool,  but  the  veriest  fool  of  a  beauty  shall  make  an  ass  of  a  states- 
^i  so  that,  in  short,  I  can't  sec  a  woman  of  spirit  has  any  business  in  this  world 
■''tt  to  dress — and  make  the  men  like  her. 
toy  E.    Do  you  suppose  this  a  principle  the  men  of  sense  will  admire  you  for  7 
toy  B.    I  do  suppose,  that  when  I  suffer  any  man  to  like  my  person,  he  shan't 
^  to  find  fault  with  my  principle, 
toy  E.    But  men  of  sense  are  not  so  easily  humbled, 
toy  B,    The  easiest  of  any  \  one  has  ten  thousand  times  the  trouble  with  a  cox- 

hUy  E.  Nay,  that  may  be  ;  for  I  have  seen  you  throw  away  more  good-humour 
ife  hopes  of  tendresse  from  my  Lord  Foppington,  who  loves  all  women  alike,  than 
vinild  have  made  my  Lord  Morelove  perfectly  happy,  who  loves  only  you. 

Lady  B.  The  men  of  sense,  my  dear,  make  the  best  fools  in  the  world :  theu:  sin- 
cerity and  good-brcedlDg  throw  them  so  entirely  into  one's  power,  and  give  one  snch 
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an  agreeable  thirst  of  using  them  ill,  to  show  that  power—'tis  impowibl 
quench  it. 

Lady  E.  But,  mcthinks,  my  Lord  Morelove*s  manner  to  you  might  n 
woman  to  a  kinder  sense  of  his  merit. 

Lady  B.    Aye,  but  would  it  not  be  hard,  my  dear,  for  a  poor  weak  woma 
a  man  of  his  quality  and  reputation,  in  her  power,  and  not  to  let  the  world 
there  1    Would  any  creature  sit  new  dressed  all  day  in  her  closet  7    Could 
to  hare  a  sweet  fancied  suit,  and  never  show  it  at  the  play,  or  the  drawing- 

Ldidy  E.  But  one  would  not  ride  in  't,  methinks,  or  harass  it  out  whei 
no  occasion. 

Lady  B.  Pooh !  my  Lord  Morelove's  a  mere  Indian  damask,  one  can't  v 
out;  o'  my  conscience,  I  must  give  hun  to  my  woman  at  last;  I  begin  to  t 
by  him :  had  I  not  best  leave  him  off,  my  dear  7  for,  poor  soul,  I  believe  ] 
little  IK'tted  him  of  late. 

Lady  E.    Now  'tis  to  me  amazing  how  a  man  of  his  spirit  can  bear  to  be 
four  or  five  years  together — but  nothing's  a  wonder  in  love  ;  yet  pray  when  y 
you  could  not  like  him  at  first,  why  did  you  ever  encourage  him  ? 

Lady  B.    Why,  wliat  would  you  have  one  do  7  for  my  part,  I  could 
choose  a  man  by  my  eye,  than  a  shoe ;  one  must  draw  them  on  a  little,  to  sc 
arc  right  to  one's  foot. 

Lady  E.  But  I'd  no  more  fool  on  with  a  man  I  did  not  like,  than  Fd  wei 
that  pinched  me. 

Lady  B.  Aye,  but  then  a  poor  wretch  tells  one,  he'll  widen  'em.  or  do  ai 
and  is  so  civil  and  silly,  tliat  one  does  not  know  how  to  turn  such  a  trifle,  a 
of  shoes,  or  a  heart,  ui>on  a  fellow's  hands  again. 

Lady  E.  Well,  I  confess,  you  arc  very  hajipily  distinguished  among  mos 
of  fortune,  to  liave  a  man  of  my  Lord  Morelove's  sense  and  quality,  so  ] 
honourably  in  love  with  you :  for,  now-a-days  one  hardly  ever  hears  of  sucl 
as  a  man  of  quality  in  love  with  the  woman  he  would  marry.  To  be  in  lovi 
only  to  liave  a  design  upon  a  woman,  a  modish  way  of  declaring  war  age 
Tirtue,  which  they  generally  attack  first,  by  toasting  up  her  vanity. 

Lady  B.    Aye,  but  the  world  knows  that  Is  not  the  case  between  my  lord 

Lady  E.    Therefore,  I  think  you  happy. 

Lady  B.  Now  I  don't  see  it ;  I'll  swear  I'm  better  pleased  to  know  the 
great  many  foolish  fellows  of  quality  tliat  take  occasion  to  toast  me  frequen 

Lady  E.  I  vow  I  should  not  thank  any  gentleman  for  toasting  me ;  and 
often  wondered  how  a  woman  of  your  spirit  could  bear  a  great  many  other  f 
I  have  seen  some  men  take  with  you. 

Lady  B.    As  how,  my  dear  ?    Come,  pr'ythee.  be  free  with  me.  for  y« 
know,  I  love  dearly  to  hear  my  faults — Who  is  't  you  have  observed  to  be 
with  me. 

Lady  E.  Why  there's  my  Lord  Fop])ington ;  could  any  woman  but  you 
see  him  with  a  respectful  fleer  stare  l^lll  in  her  face,  draw  up  his  breatli,  aE 
Qad  you*re  handsome  1 

Lady  B.    My  dear,  fine  fruit  will  have  flies  about  it ;  but.  poor  things,  th 
no  harm :  for,  if  you  observe,  people  are  generally  most  apt  to  choose  that 
have  been  busy  with,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lady  B.    Thou  art  a  strange  giddy  creature. 

Lady  B.    That  may  be  from  so  much  circulation  of  thoughts,  my  dear. 

Lady  E.  But  my  Lord  Foppington's  married,  and  one  would  not  fool  w 
for  his  lady's  sake ;  it  may  make  her  uneasy,  and — 

Lady  B.  Poor  creature,  her  pride  indeed  makes  her  carry  it  off  withou 
any  notice  of  it  to  me ;  though  I  know  she  hates  me  in  her  heart,  and  I  can'l 
malicious  people,  so  I  used  to  dine  with  her  onco  a  week,  purely  to  give  he 
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der;  if  yon  had  bat  seen  when  my  lord  and  I  fooled  a  little,  the  creature  looked  so 
Tigly. 

Lidif  E.  But  I  should  not  think  my  reputation  safe ;  my  Lord  Foppington's  a 
man  that  talks  often  of  his  amours,  but  seldom  speaks  of  favours  that  are  refbsed 
him. 

Ladiif  B.  Pshaw !  will  any  thing  a  man  says  make  a  woman  less  agreeable  1  Will 
his  talkiDg  spoil  one's  complexion,  or  put  one's  hair  out  of  order  1 — and  for  reputar 
tka,  look  you,  my  dear,  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  as  amongst  the  lower  rank  of  peo- 
ple, no  woman  wants  beauty  tliat  has  fortune ;  so  among  people  of  fortune,  no  woman 
viuts  rirtue  that  has  beauty ;  but  an  estate  and  beauty  joined,  are  of  an  unlimited, 
uty  a  power  pontifical,  make  one  not  only  absolute,  but  infallible — a  fine  woman's 
Bwer  in  the  wrong,  or  if  we  were,  'tis  not  the  strength  of  a  poor  creature's  reason 
thit  can  unfetter  him — Oh  bow  I  love  to  hear  a  wretch  curse  himself  for  loving  on, 
or  now  and  then  coming  out  with  a — 

Yet  for  the  plague  of  human  race 
This  devil  has  an  angeVs  face. 

^jr  E.  At  this  rate,  I  don't  see  you  allow  reputation  to  be  at  all  essential  to  a 
toe  woman. 

l^B.  Just  as  much  as  honour  to  a  great  man.  Power  is  always  above 
KttdaL  Don't  you  hear  people  say  the  king  of  France  owes  most  of  his  conquests 
to  breaking  his  word  ?  and  would  not  the  confederates  have  a  fine  time  on't,  if  they 
^Qe  only  to  go  to  war  with  reproaches.  Indeed,  my  dear,  that  jewel  reputation  is 
tTerylknciful  business;  one  shall  not  see  a  homely  creature  in  town,  but  wears  it 
b  her  mouth  as  monstrously  as  the  Indians  do  bobs  at  their  lips,  and  it  really  be- 
cooKs  them  just  alike. 

^y  E.  Have  a  care,  my  dear,  of  trusting  too  much  to  power  alone :  for  nothing 
^  more  ridiculous  than  the  fall  of  pride ;  and  woman's  pride  at  best  may  be  sus- 
pected to  be  a  more  distrust  than  a  real  contempt  of  mankind :  for  when  we  have 
*>U  all  we  can,  a  deserving  husband  is  certainly  our  best  happiness ;  and  I  don't 
VKition  but  my  Lord  Morclove's  merit,  in  a  little  time,  will  make  you  think  so 
^;  for  whatever  airs  you  give  yourself  to  the  world,  I'm  sure  your  heart  don't 
*«nt  good-nature. 

Udy  B.  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  very  ill-natured,  though,  your  good-humour 
^'l  let  you  see  it. 

i^  E.  Then  give  me  a  proof  on't,  let  me  see  you  reftise  to  go  immediately 
^dioe  with  me,  after  I  have  promised  Sir  Charles  to  bring  you. 

^y  B.    Pray  don't  ask  me. 

UdyE.    Why? 

^y  B.  Because,  to  let  you  see  I  hate  good-nature,  I'll  go  without  asking,  that 
TOQ  may'nt  have  the  malice  to  say  I  did  you  a  favoiu'. 

^^  E.    Thou  art  a  mad  creature.  [Exeunt  arm  in  arm.] 

Mh8.  Susanna  Centlivre,  a  most  extraordinary  female  dramatic  writer 
^  this  period,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  in  1607.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
"•^oolnshire  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Freeman,  who  bad  been  a  partisan 
« the  Commonwealth,  and  had  deemed  it  prudent,  on  the  restoration  of 
CMbr  the  Second,  to  leave  his  native  country.  When  twelve  years  of  age, 
SmsauL  was,  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  left  an  orphan ;  and  the  unkind 
tnttment  which  she  received  from  those  who  had  the  care  of  her,  induced 
hit  to  adopt  the  wild  resolution  of  escaping  from  their  control,  and  going 
to  Jxmdxm.    On  her  way  thither,  on  foot,  she  is  said  to  have  met  with  one 
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Anthony  Hammond,  with  whom  she  went  to  Cambridge,  and  there,  clad  in 
boy's  apparel,  lived  with  him  for  some  months,  as  his  page.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  she  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  whose  death  fol- 
lowed witliin  twelve  months.  She  next  became  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the 
army,  by  the  name  of  Carrol,  who,  in  less  than  two  years  after  their  mar- 
riage, was  killed  in  a  duel.  Driven  by  tliis  List  bereavement,  and  her 
destitute  circumstances,  to  the  necessity  of  pro\4ding  for  herself,  she  had 
recourse  to  the  stage,  and  soon  became  an  accomplished  and  popular  actress. 
In  1700,  she  produced  a  tragedy.  The  Perjured  Husband ,  which,  being 
remarkably  successful,  induced  her  to  abandon  the  stage,  and  devote  herself 
almost  exclusively  to  dramatic  writing.  Before  this  gifted  lady  had  entirely 
left  the  stage,  she  married,  in  1700,  Josei>li  Centlivre,  yeoman  of  the  month 
to  Queen  Anne,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  until  her  death,  which  occur- 
red on  the  first  of  December,  1723. 

Of  Mrs.  Centli^Te's  dramas,  nineteen  in  number,  Tlie  Busy  Body^  The 
Wonder^  a  Woman  keeps  a  Secret^  and  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  WifCy  still 
keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and  are  favorite  acting  plays.  Her  experience 
as  an  actress  was  of  great  service  to  her  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  and  hence 
her  plots  and  incidents  are  admirably  arranged  for  stage  eflfect,  and  her 
characters  well  discriminated.  Sir  Ilichard  Steele,  in  one  of  the  Tatlers, 
speaking  of  her  *  Busy  Body,'  remarks  that  *  the  plot  and  incidents  of  the 
play  are  laid  with  that  subtlety  and  spirit,  which  Is  peculiar  to  female  wit ; 
and  is  seldom  well  performed  by  those  of  the  other  sex,  in  whom  craft  in 
love  is  an  act  of  invention,  and  not,  as  with  women,  the  eflfect  of  nature  and 
instinct'  AVith  .ill  this  writer's  dramatic  excellencies,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  her  plays  are  deeply  tinctured  with  the  immoralities  of  the 
age.  The  following  scene  from  the  *  Busy  Body'  is  one  of  the  purest  that 
we  can  select : — 

•  [Enter  Sir  Francis  Gripe  and  Sir  George  Airy.] 

Sir  F.  Verily,  Sir  George,  thou  wilt  repent  throwing  away  thy  money  so,  fbr  I 
'  tell  thee  sincerely,  Miranda,  my  charge,  does  not  like  young  fellows ;  they  are  all 
vicious  and  seldom  make  good  husbands :  in  sober  sadness  she  can  not  abide  'em. 

Mir.  [Pi'cping.]    In  sober  sadness  you  are  mistaken — What  can  this  mean  1 

Sir  G.  Lookye,  Sir  Francis,  whether  she  can  or  can  not  abide  young  fellows  is 
not  the  business :  will  you  take  the  fifty  guineas  1 

Sir  F.  In  good  truth  I  will  not — for  I  knew  thy  father,  he  was  a  hearty  wary 
man,  and  I  cannot  consent  that  his  son  should  squander  away  what  he  saved  to  no 
purpose. 

Mir.  [Peeping.]  Now,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  bargain  can  he  be  driving 
about  me  for  fifty  guineas  1 

Sir  G.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  since  you  are  so  conscientious  for  my  father's  sake,  then 
permit  me  the  favour  gratis. 

Sir  F.  No,  verily ;  if  thou  dost  not  buy  thy  experience  thou  wilt  never  be  wise ; 
therefore  give  me  a  hundred  and  try  thy  fortune. 

Sir  G.  The  scruples  arose,  I  find,  from  the  scanty  sum.  Let  me  see — a  hundred 
guineas.  [Takes  the  money  out  of  a  purse  and  chinks  it]  Ha !  they  have  a  very 
pretty  sound,  and  a  very  pleasing  look.  But  then  Miranda — but  if  she  should  be 
cruel— 
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Sir  P.    Ay,  do  coiusider  on*t.    He,  he,  he  I 

1^  GF.  No,  1*11  do  't  Gome,  to  the  point ;  here's  the  gold ;  sum  up  the  coo- 
ditions.  [Sir  Francis  pulls  out  a  paper.} 

Mir,  [Pe^piftg']    Ay,  for  heaven's  sake  do,  for  my  expectation  is  on  the  rack. 

Sir  P.    Well,  at  your  peril  be  it. 

Sir  O.    Ay,  ay,  go  on. 

Sir  P.  Imprimis,  you  are  to  be  admitted  into  my  house  in  order  to  move  your 
suit,  to  Miranda,  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  without  let  or  molestation,  proidded 
I  remain  in  the  same  room. 

Sir  G.    But  out  of  car-shot. 

Sir  P.  Well,  well ;  I  don't  desire  to  hear  what  you  say ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !  in  consider- 
ation I'm  to  have  that  purse  and  a  hundred  guuicas. 

Sir  G.  Take  it.  [Gives  Mm  the  purse.]  And  this  agreement  is  to  be  performed 
to-day. 

Sir  P,  Ay,  ay ;  the  sooner  the  better.  Poor  fool !  how  Miranda  and  I  shall 
laugh  at  him !  [Aside.]  Well,  Sir  George,  ha,  ha,  ha !  take  the  last  sound  of  your 
g;uineas,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Chinks  them.    Exit.] 

Mir.  [Peeping].    Sure  he  docs  not  know  I  am  Miranda. 

Sir  G.  A  very  extraordinary  bargain  I  have  made,  truly ;  if  she  should  be  really 
in  love  with  this  old  calf  now —  P^ha !  that's  morally  impossible —  But  then,  what 
hopes  have  I  to  succeed  1    I  never  spoke  to  her — 

Mir.  [Peeping],    Say  you  so  ?  then  I  am  safe. 

Sir  G.  What  though  my  tongue  never  spoke,  my  eyes  said  a  thousand  things,  and 
my  hopes  flattered  me  her's  answcr'd  'em.  If  I'm  lucky — if  not  it  is  but  a  hundred 
guineas  thrown  away.  [Mir.  comes  frneard.] 

Mir.    Upon  what,  Sir  George  1 

Sir  G.    Ha !  my  incognita — upon  a  woman,  madam. 

Mir.  They  arc  the  worst  things  you  can  deal  in,  and  damage  the  soonest ;  your 
TCiy  breath  destroys  'em,  and  I  fear  you'll  never  see  your  return,  Sir  George,  ha,  ha ' 

Sir  G.  Were  they  more  brittle  than  china,  and  dropi>cd  to  pieces  with  a  touch, 
every  atom  as  her  I  have  ventured  at,  if  she  is  but  mistress  of  thy  wit,  balances  ten 
times  the  sum.    Pr'ytlice,  let  me  see  thy  face. 

Mir.    By  no  means ;  that  may  spoil  your  opinion  of  my  sense. 

Sir  G.    Bather  confirm  it,  madam. 

Pa/ck.    So  rob  the  lady  of  your  gallantry,  sir. 

Sir  G,  No,  child,  a  dish  of  chocolate  in  the  morning  never  spoils  my  dinner :  the 
other  lady  I  design  for  a  set  meal ;  so  there's  no  danger — 

Mir,  Matrimony !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  crimes  have  you  committed  against  the  god 
of  love,  that  he  should  revenge  'em  so  severely,  as  to  stamp  husband  on  your  fore- 
head 1 

Sir  G.  For  my  folly  in  having  so  often  met  you  here  without  pursuing  the  laws 
of  nature  and  exercising  her  command ;  but  I  resolve  ere  we  part  now  to  know  who 
you  are,  where  you  live,  what  kind  of  flesh  and  blood  your  ikce  is ;  therefore  un- 
mask, and  don't  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  doing  it  for  you. 

Mir.  My  face  is  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  my  hand.  Sir  George ;  which  if 
yon  will  be  so  rude  to  provoke — 

Sir  G.  You'll  apply  it  to  my  cheek— tlie  ladies'  favours  are  always  welcome,  but 
I  moat  have  that  cloud  ^vithdra^^ii.  [Takitig  hold  of  ker.]  Remember  you  are  in 
the  Park,  child;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  would  be  to  lose  that  pretty  white 
hand! 

Mir.  And  how  it  will  sound  in  a  chocolate-house  that  Sir  Gcorgo  Airy  rudely 
polled  off  a  lady's  mask,  when  he  had  given  her  his  honour  that  he  never  would,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  endeavour  to  know  her  till  she  gave  him  leave  ? 

Sir  O.    But  if  that  kdy  thinks  fit  to  pursue  and  meet  me  at  every  turn,  like  some 
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troubled  spirit,  shall  I  bo  blamed  if  I  inquire  into  the  reality  1    I  would  have  not 
lag  dissatisfied  in  a  female  shape. 

Mir.    What  shall  I  do  1  [Pauses.] 

Sir  Q.    Ay,  pr'ythee,  consider,  for  thou  shalt  find  me  very  much  at  thy  serrioa 

Patch.    Suppose,  sir,  the  lady  should  be  in  love  with  youl 

Sir  G.    Oh  !  I'll  return  the  obligation  in  a  moment 

Patch.    And  marry  her  1 

Sir  O.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  not  the  way  to  love  her,  child. 

Mir.    If  he  discovers  me  I  shall  die. — Which  way  shall  I  escape  1 — let  me  see. 

[Pauses.^ 

Sir  O.    Well,  madam— 

Mir.  1  have  it.  Sir  George,  'tis  fit  you  should  allow  something;  if  you'll  ezc& 
my  fkce,  and  turn  your  back  (if  you  look  upon  me  I  shall  sink,  even  masked  aa 
am),  I  will  confess  why  I  have  engaged  you  so  often,  who  I  am,  and  where  I  live- 

Sir  G.  Well,  to  show  you  I  am  a  man  of  honour.  I  accept  the  conditions :  let  J 
but  once  know  those,  and  the  face  won't  be  long  a  secret  to  me. 

Patch.    What  mean  you,  madam  1    [Aside  to  Mir."] 

Mir.     To  get  off.     [Aside  to  Patch.] 

Sir  G.  'Tis  something  indecent  to  turn  one's  back  upon  a  lady ;  but  you  co 
mand,  and  I  obey.    [  Turns  his  back.]    Come,  madam,  begin. 

Mir.  First,  then,  it  was  my  unhappy  lot  to  see  you  at  Paris,  [draws  back  a  H* 
way^  and  speaks^]  at  a  ball  upon  a  birthday ;  your  shai)e  and  air  charmed  my  ey 
your  wit  and  complaisance  my  soul,  and  from  that  fatal  night  I  lov'd  you. 

[Drawing  back.'2 

And  when  you  left  the  place,  grief  seiz'd  me  so, 
Nor  rest  my  heart,  nor  sleep  my  eyes  could  know; 
Last  I  resolv'd  a  hazardous  point  to  try, 
And  quit  the  place  in  search  of  liberty. 

[Exit,  followed  by  Patch. i 

Sir  G.  Excellent.  I  hope  she's  handsome.  Well,  now,  madam,  to  the  two  ot^l 
things,  your  name,  and  where  you  live.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  this  confession  f^ 
not  be  lost  upon  me.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  don't  weep,  but  go  on,  for  I  find  my  he^ 
melts  in  thy  behalf  Speak  quickly,  or  I  sliall  turn  about.  Not  yet.  Poor  lad 
She  expects  I  should  comfort  her,  and  to  do  her  justice  she  has  said  enough  to  e. 
courage  me.  [  Turns  about.]  Ha !  gone !  the  devil !  jilted  !  Why,  what  a  tale  » 
has  invented — of  Paris,  balls,  and  birth-days ! — Egad,  I'd  give  ten  guineas  to  kn^ 
who  the  gipsy  is.  A  curse  of  my  folly,  I  deserve  to  lose  her.  What  woman  (7 
forgive  a  man  that  turns  his  back ! 

The  bold  and  resolute  in  love  and  war 

To  conquer  take  the  right  and  swiftest  way: 

The  boldest  lover  soonest  gains  the  fair, 

As  courage  makes  the  rudest  A)rce  obey: 

Take  no  denial,  and  the  dames  adore  ye ; 

Closely  pursue  them,  and  they  fall  before  ye.  [Exit.% 

William  Lillo  will  close  our  remarks  on  the  dramatic  writers  of  th 
period.  His  tragedies  are  all  of  the  domestic  kind,  and  founded  on  sorrow 
incident  to  real  life  in  the  lower  and  middling  ranks  of  society.  Bom  * 
poor  parents,  in  1693,  he  was  brought  up  with  very  limited  advant^iges  • 
education,  to  the  business  of  a  jeweller ;  but  being  of  a  literary  turn,  b 
devoted  bis  leisure  hours  to  the  composition  of  three  dramas,  Qtoryt  Bart 
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welly  Fatal  Curiosity^  and  Arden  of  Feversham.  A  tragedy  on  the  last 
of  these  subjects,  it  will  be  recollected,  appeared  about  the  time  of  Shaks- 
peare.  At  that  early  jx^riod  of  the  drama,  the  style  of  Lillo  may  be  said 
to  have  been  shadowed  forth  in  the  Yorkshire  tragedy,  and  one  or  two  other 
plays  founded  on  domestic  occurrences.  These,  however,  were  rude  and 
irregular,  and  were  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  romantic  drama  of  Shaks- 
peare  and  his  followers.     The  death  of  this  writer  occurred  in  1V39. 

Lillo  possessed  a  competent  know^ledge  of  dramatic  art,  and  his  style  is 
generally  smooth  and  easy.  His  *  George  BarnwelP  describes  the  career 
of  a  London  apprentice  hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder  by  an  infamous 
woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up  to  justice  and  to  an  ignominious  death. 
The  characters  are  naturally  delineated ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  cor- 
rectly said  that  *  George  BarnwelP  drew  more  tears  than  the  rants  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  *  Fatal  Curiosity'  k  a  work  of  far  higher  order.  Driven 
by  destitution,  an  old  man  and  his  wife  murder  a  rich  stranger  who  takes 
shelter  in  their  house,  and  they  discover,  but  ti)o  late,  that  they  have  mur- 
dered tlieir  own  son,  who  had  just  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  har- 
rowing details  of  this  tragedy  are  powerfully  depicted ;  and  tlicj  agonies  of 
old  Wilmot,  the  father,  constitute  one  of  the  most  appalling  incidents  in 
the  whole  Enghsh  drama.  The  execution  of  Lillo's  }>lays  is  unequal,  and 
some  of  his  characters  are  dull  and  commonplace ;  but  that  he  was  a  forci- 
ble painter  of  the  dark  shadows  of  human  life,  will  appear  evident  from  the 
following  scene  in  *  Fatal  Curiosity.'  Young  Wilmot,  unknown  to  his 
parents,  enters  their  house,  and  delivers  to  them  a  casket,  requesting  to 
retire  an  hour  for  rest : — 

[Ag^ncs,  his  mother^  alone,  with  the  casket  in  her  hands.] 

Agnes.    Who  sliould  tliis  stranger  be  1    And  then  this  casket — 
Ho  says  it  is  of  valuo,  and  yet  trusts  it, 
As  if  a  trifle,  to  a  stranger's  hand. 
His  confidence  amazes  me.    Perhaps 
It  is  not  what  he  says.    I'm  strongly  tempted 
To  open  it  and  sec.    No ;  let  it  rest. 
Why  should  my  curiosity  excite  me 
To  search  and  pry  into  the  affairs  of  others, 
Who  have  to  employ  my  thoughts  so  many  cares 
And  sorrows  of  my  own  1    With  how  much  ease 
The  spring  gives  way  !    Surprising  !  most  prodigious. 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  and  my  ravished  heart 
Leaps  at  the  glorious  sight.     How  bright  's  the  lustre, 
How  immense  the  worth  of  those  fair  jewels ! 
Ay,  such  a  treasure  would  expel  forever 
Base  poverty  and  all  its  abject  train ; 
The  mean  devices  we  're  reduced  to  use 
To  keep  out  famine  and  preserve  our  lives 
From  day  to  day;  the  cold  neglect  of  fViends; 
The  galling  scorn,  or  more  provoking  pity 
Of  an  insulting  world.    Possesiied  of  these, 
Plenty,  content,  and  power,  might  take  thcur  torn, 

▼OU  IL — ^H 
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Aud  lofty  pride  bare  its  aspiring  head 

At  oar  approach,  and  once  more  bend  before  us. 

A  pleasing  dream !    'Tis  past ;  and  now  I  wake 

More  wretched  by  the  happiness  I've  lost; 

For  sure  it  was  a  happiness  to  think, 

Though  but  a  moment,  such  a  treasure  mine. 

Nuy,  it  was  more  than  thought.    I  saw  and  touched 

The  briglit  temptation,  and  I  see  it  yet. 

'Tis  here — 'tis  mine — I  have  it  in  possession. 

Must  I  resign  HI    Must  I  give  it  backl 

Am  I  in  love  with  misery  and  want. 

To  rob  myself,  and  court  so  vast  a  loss  7 

Retain  it  tlicn.    But  howl    There  is  a  way. 

Why  sink  my  heart  1    Why  does  my  blood  run  cold? 

Why  am  I  thrilled  with  horror?    'Tis  not  choice, 

But  dire  necessity  suggests  the  thought. 

[Enter  Old  WUmM.] 

Old  Wil/not.    The  mind  contented,  with  how  little  pains 
The  wandering  senses  yield  to  sod  repose, 
And  die  to  gain  new  life  1    He  's  fallen  asleep 
Already — happy  man !    Wiiat  dost  thou  think, 
My  Agues,  of  our  unexpected  guest  1 
He  seems  to  me  a  youth  of  great  humanity : 
Just  ere  he  closed  his  eyes,  that  swam  in  tears, 
He  wrung  my  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips; 
And  with  a  look  that  pierced  me  to  the  soul. 
Begged  me  to  comfort  thee  :  and — Dost  thou  hear  me  1 
What  art  thou  gazing  on  ?    Fie,  'tis  not  well. 
This  casket  was  delivered  to  you  closed: 
Why  have  yuu  o{>ened  itl     Should  this  be  known. 
How  mean  must  we  appear  1 

Ag7i<:s.    And  who  shall  know  it? 

O.  IVil.    There  is  a  kind  of  pride,  a  decent  dignity 
Due  to  ouraelves,  which,  spite  of  our  misfortunes, 
May  be  maintained  and  cherished  to  the  lost. 
To  live  without  reproach,  and  without  leave 
To  quit  the  world,  shows  sovereign  contempt 
And  noble  scorn  of  its  relentless  malice, 

Agnes.    Shows  sovereign  madness,  and  a  scorn  of  sense  I 
Pursue  no  further  this  detested  theme: 
I  will  not  die.    I  will  not  leave  the  world 
For  all  that  you  ca.n  urge,  until  compelled. 

O.   WU.    To  chase  a  shadow,  when  the  setting  sun 
Is  darting  his  last  rays,  were  just  as  wise 
As  your  anxiety  for  fleeting  life. 
Now  the  last  means  for  its  support  are  failing: 
Were  famine  not  as  mortal  as  the  sword. 
This  warmth  might  be  excused.    But  take  thy  choice: 
Die  how  you  will,  you  shall  not  die  alone. 

Agnes.    Nor  live,  I  hope. 

O.   IVil.    There  is  no  fear  of  that. 

Agtus.    Then  we'll  live  both. 

O.  WU.    Strange  folly !    Where  's  the  means  1 

Agnes.    The  means  are  there ;  those  Jewels. 
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O.  WU.    Ha!  take  heed: 
Perhaps  thou  dost  but  tiy  me;  yet  take  heed. 
There  's  nought  so  monstrous  but  the  mind  of  man 
In  some  conditions  may  be  brought  to  approve; 
Theft,  sacrilege,  treason,  and  parricide, 
When  flattering  opportunity  enticed, 
And  desperation  drove,  have  been  committed 
By  those  who  once  would  start  to  hear  them  named. 

Agnes.    And  add  to  these  detested  suicide, 
Which,  by  a  crime  much  less,  we  may  avoid. 

O.  Wil.    The  inhospitable  murder  of  our  guest  1 
How  couldst  thou  form  a  thought  so  very  tempting, 
So  advantageous,  so  secure,  and  easy; 
And  yet  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  horror  % 

Agnes.    'Tis  less  impiety,  less  against  nature, 
To  take  another's  life  than  end  our  own. 

O.  Wil.    It  is  no  matter,  whether  this  or  that 
Be,  in  itself,  ^e]ess  or  greater  crime: 
Howe'er  we  may  deceive  ourselves  or  others, 
We  act  from  inclination,  not  by  rule. 
Or  none  could  act  amiss.    And  that  all  err, 
None  but  the  conscious  hypocrite  denies. 
0,  what  is  man,  his  excellence  and  strength, 
When  in  an  hour  of  trial  and  desertion, 
Reason,  his  noblest  power,  may  be  suborned 
To  plead  the  cause  of  vile  assassination ! 

Agnes.    You're  too  severe  :  reason  may  justly  plead 
For  her  own  preservation. 

O.  WU,    Rest  contented  : 
Whate'er  resistance  I  may  seem  to  make, 
I  am  betrayed  within:  my  will  's  seduced. 
And  my  whole  soul  infected.    The  desire 
Of  life  returns,  and  brings  with  it  a  train 
Of  appetites,  that  rage  to  be  supplied. 
Whoever  stands  to  parley  with  temptation; 
Does  it  to  be  o'ercome. 

Agnes.    Then  nought  remains 
But  the  swift  execution  of  a  deed 
That  is  not  to  be  thought  on,  or  delayed. 
We  must  dispatch  him  sleeping :  should  he  wake, 
'T  were  madness  to  attempt  it. 

O.  Wil.    True,  his  strength. 
Single,  is  more,  much  more  than  ours  united; 
So  may  his  life,  perhaps,  as  far  exceed 
Ours  in  duration,  should  he  'scape  this  snare. 
Oenerous,  unhappy  man !  0  what  could  move  thee 
To  put  thy  life  and  fortune  in  the  hands 
Of  wretches  mad  with  anguish ! 

Agnes.    By  what  means  1 
By  stabbing,  suffocation,  or  by  strangling, 
Shall  we  effect  his  death  1 

O.  Wil.    Why,  what  a  fiend! 
How  cruel,  how  remorseless,  how  impatient^ 
Have  pride  and  poverty  made  thcel 
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AgTus.    Barbarous  man! 
Whose  wasteful  riots  ruined  our  estate, 
Aud  drove  our  son,  ere  the  first  dawn  bad  spread 
His  rosy  cheeks,  spite  of  my  sad  presages, 
Earnest  entreaties,  agonies,  and  tears. 
To  seek  his  bread  'mongst  strangers,  and  to  perish 
In  some  remote  inhospitable  land. 
The  loveliest  youth  in  person  and  in  mind 
That  ever  crowned  a  groaning  mother's  pains! 
Where  was  thy  pity,  where  thy  patience  then  1 
Thou  cruel  husband!  thou  unnatural  father! 
Thou  most  remorseless,  most  ungratefiil  man ! 
To  waste  my  fortune,  rob  me  of  my  son ; 
To  drive  me  to  despair,  and  then  reproach  mo, 

O.  WU.    Dry  thy  tears: 
I  ought  not  to  reproach  thee.    I  confbss 
That  thou  hast  suffered  much;  so  have  we  both. 
But  chide  no  more  :  I'm  wrought  iy2*W*«  ^^7  puipose. 
The  poor  ill-fated,  unsuspecting  vict«n,*-       •         j*...« 
Ere  he  reclined  hnn  on  the  fatal  couch 
From  which  he  's  ne'er  to  rise,  took  ofi"  the  sash 
And  costly  dagger  that  thou  saw'st  him  wear; 
And  thus,  unthinking,  furnished  us  with  arms 
Against  himself.    Which  shall  I  usel 

Agnes.    The  sash. 
If  you  make  use  of  that,  I  can  assist. 

O.  WU.    No. 
'Tis  a  dreadful  office,  and  I'll  spare 
Thy  trembling  hands  the  guilt.    Steal  to  tlio  door, 
And  bring  me  word  if  he  be  still  asleep.  [Exit  4 

Or  I'm  deceived,  or  he  pronounced  himself 
The  happiest  of  mankind.    Deluded  wretch ! 
Thy  thoughts  are  perisliing ;  thy  youthful  joys. 
Touched  by  the  icy  hand  of  grisly  death, 
Are  withering  in  their  bloom.    But  though  extinguished. 
He'll  never  know  the  loss,  nor  feel  the  bitter 
Pangs  of  disappointment.    Then  I  was  wrong 
In  counting  him  a  wretch:  to  die  well  pleased 
Is  all  the  happiest  of  mankind  can  hope  for. 
To  be  a  wretch  is  to  survive  the  loss 
Of  every  joy,  and  even  hope  itself, 
As  I  have  done.    Why  do  I  mourn  him  theni 
For,  by  the  anguish  of  my  tortured  soul, 
He  's  to  bo  envied,  if  compared  with  me. 

The  Conscious  Lovers^  a  drama  belonging  to  this  period,  was  wril 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  and  combines  moral  instruction  with  amusement ; 
all  other  respects  it  Is  a  languid,  if  not  an  insipid  performance.  Tl 
tressed  Mother  was  translated  from  liacine,  by  Ambrose  Philips,  ai 
highly  successfoL  The  *  Zara'  of  Voltaire  was,  about  the  same  time,  t 
U)  the  English  stage,  by  Aaron  Hill,  who  wrote  also  some  original  d 
none  of  which,  however,  require  particultir  notice. 
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PROSE     WRITERS. 

ISIAK  WALTON  —  EDMUND  CALAMT — SIR  WILLIAM  DUODALE  —  BXTLSTRODl 
^HITELOCKE — THOMAS  FULLER — EDWARD  HYDE,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON — SIR 
^TTHEW  HALE — JAMES  HARRINGTON. 

niHE  productions  of  the  early  part  of  this  period,  in  the  department  of 
-*  prose,  possess  much  of  the  nervous  force  and  originality  of  the  preced- 
^era,  and,  at  the  same  time,  approximate  to  that  elegance  in  the  choice 
snd  arrangement  of  words,  which,  in  English  composition,  has  since  been 
•^ned.  The  principal  writers  in  philosophical  and  political  dissertation, 
"^des  Milton  and  Cowley,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  under  the  de- 
P'^^ent  of  poetry,  are  Sidney,  Temple,  Thomas  Burnet,  and  Locke ;  in 
*"8tory,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  Bishop  Burnet ;  in  divinity,  Calamy,  Baxter, 
^8iTow,  Tillotson,  South,  Stillingfleet,  Sherlock,  and  Barclay ;  in  miscella- 
^^U8  literature,  Walton,  Fuller,  L'Estrange,  and  Brown ;  and  in  physical 
'^ce,  Boyle,  Barrow,  Newton,  and  some  others,  whose  works,  however, 
^^  chiefly  written  in  Latin.  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  *  Pilgrim's 
*''ogres8,'  belongs  also  to  this  era,  but  can  not  be  ranged  in  either  of  the 
I^e^ous  classes. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  period,  a  much  higher  polish  and  greater  de- 

P^  of  refinement  was  attained  in  prose  writing,  than  had  previously  been 

■^wn;  but  the  attainment,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  made  at  the  ex- 

P*Dse  of  its  energy  and  strength.     A  new  species  of  literature  also,  at  this 

™Qe,  originated^  which  consisted  in  short  essays  on  men  and  manners,  pub- 

Wied  periodically,  and  commenting  on  the  events  of  private  life,  and  the 

^ftpoeitiona  of  ordinary  men.    The  idea  had  never  before  been  entertained, 

^ithw  in  England  or  in  any  other  country,  of  a  work  in  which  the  writer 

sboold  undertake  to  meet  the  pubUc  several  times  each  week  with  a  brief 

Pper,  either  discussing  some  feature  of  society,  or  relating  some  lively  tale, 

iUegoij,  or  anecdote.    The  credit  of  commencing  this  new  branch  of  literature 

h  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  a  gentleman  of  English  parentage,  but  bom  in 

Ireland,  while  his  &ther  acted  as  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  lord- 
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lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  Of  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  ni  <->i 
particularly  in  its  appropriate  place.  In  the  following  remarks  upon  't^^ 
prose  writers  of  the  age  upon  which  wo  are  now  about  to  enter,  we  iht^^ 
not  attempt  to  observe  any  other  classification  than  that  which  the  order  o^ 
time  suggests. 

IzAAK  Walton,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  popular  writers  of  tl^ 
age,  was  an  English  worthy  of  the  simple  antique  cast,  who  retained^  m  tJi^< 
heart  of  London,  and  in  the  midst  of  close  and  successful  application  to  buiBi 
ness,  an  unworldly  simplicity  of  character,  and  an  inextinguishable  fondn^^ 
for  country  scenes,  pastimes,  and  recreations.  He  possessed  also  a  poi^^ 
of  natural  description  and  lively  dialogue,  that  has  rarely  been  surpasse^i 
The  slight  tincture  of  superstitious  credulity  and  innocent  eccentricity  whid 
pervades  his  works,  gives  them  a  finer  zest,  and  more  original  flavor,  witli* 
out  detracting  firom  their  higher  power  to  soothe,  instruct,  and  delight. 

Walton  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Straflford,  in  the  month  of  August,  15&3 
Of  his  family,  his  early  years,  and  his  educiition,  we  have  no  memorials 
According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  acquired  a  competency,  by  following,  ii 
London,  the  occupation  of  a  linen-draper,  at  first  in  a  shop  in  OomhiU 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  wide,  and  afterward  in  Fleet  street^ 
where  he  had  one  half  of  a  shop,  the  other  half  being  occupied  by  a  hosier. 
He  had  a  more  pleasant  and  spacious  study,  however,  in  the  fields  and  riret^ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  ^  in  such  days  and  times  as  he  laid  aaidd 
business,  and  went  a-fishing  with  honest  Nat  and  R.  Roe.' 

In  1632,  Walton  married  Anno,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Ken,  of  Fo^ 
uivaPs  Inn,  and  sister  of  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  respc^ 
table  connection  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  m^ 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church,  at  whose  houses  he  passed  much  of  bis  iito^ 
in  his  latter  years,  especially  after  the  death  of  his  wife, '  a  woman  of  re- 
markable prudence,  and  of  the  primitive  piety.'  Walton  retired  from  husor 
ness  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  lived  forty  years  afterwards  in  uO' 
interrupted  leisure.  He  died  at  Winchester,  on  the  fifteenth  of  DecembeiV 
1683,  while  residing  with  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hawkins,  prebendary  of  WiB* 
Chester  catliedral. 

Walton's  first  literary  production  was  the  Life  of  Dr.  Donne^  prefixed  ^ 
a  collection  of  the  doctor's  sermons,  published  in  1640.     It  was  his  origissl 
design  not  to  write  this  work,  but  merely  to  collect  the  materials  for  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  who  was  to  execute  the  task.    But  Sir  Henry's  death  into- 
vening,  Izaak  ^  reviewed  his  forsaken  collections,  and  resolved  that  the  woild 
should  see  the  best  plain  picture  of  the  author's  life  that  his  artless  pencil, 
guided  by  the  hand  of  truth,  could  present.'    The  memoir  is  circumstantid, 
and  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  biographies  in  the  language.    Bb 
next  wrote,  with  equal  felicity,  the  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,    Walton^ 
principal  production,  The  Complete  Angler^  or  Contemplative  McaCt  ItKf%- 
ation^  appeared  in  1653,  and  such  was  its  popularity,  that  four  other  edi- 
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tioQs  were  called  for  during  the  author^s  life,  the  last  of  which  was  published 
in  1676.  This  work  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral 
poetiy,  of  quaint  but  wise  thoughts,  of  agreeable  and  humorous  fancies,  and 
of  truly  a])ostolic  purity  and  benevolence.  It  is  a  production  unique  in 
English  literature.  In  writing  it  the  author  says  he  made  *  a  recreation  of 
a  recreation,'  and  by  mingling  innocent  mirth  and  pleasant  scenes  with  the 
graver  parts  of  his  discourse,  he  designed  it  as  a  picture  of  his  own  disposi- 
tion. The  work  is,  indeed,  essentially  autobiographical,  both  in  spirit  and 
in  execution.  A  hunter  and  a  falconer  are  introduced  as  parties  in  the  dia- 
l<^es,  but  they  serve  only  as  foils  to  the  venerable,  and  complacent  Pisca- 
tor,  in  whom  the  interest  of  the  piece  wholly  centres. 

This  remarkable  production  deserves  more  than  an  ordinary  notice.    The 
opening  scene  lets  us,  at  once,  into  the  genial  character  of  the  work  and  its 
hero.    The  three  interlocutors  meet  accidentally  on  Tottenham  hill,  near 
London,  on  a  *  fine  fresh  May  morning.'    Thoy  are  open  and  cheerful  as  the 
day  itself.     Piscator  is  going  toward  Ware,  Venator  to  meet  a  pack  of  other 
dogs  ujx>n  Amwell  hill,  and  Anceps  to  Theobald's  to  see  a  hawk  that  a 
friend  there  mews  or  moults  for  him.     Piscator  willingly  joins  with  the 
fcrer  of  hounds  in  helping  to  destroy  otters,  for  he  *  hates  them  perfectly, 
because  they  love  fish  so  well,  and  destroy  so  much.'     The  sportsmen  pro- 
ceed onward  together,  and  they  agree  each  to  *  commend  \m  recreation'  or 
fcvorito  pursuit.     Piscator  alludes  to  the  virtue  and  contentedness  of  an- 
glers, but  gives  the  precedence  to  his  companions  in  discoursing  on  their 
different  crafts.     The  lover  of  hawking  is  eloquent  on  the  virtues  of  the  air, 
^t  element  that  he  treads  in,  and  on  its  varied  winged  inhabitants.     He 
dttcribes  the  falcon  *  making  her  highway  over  the  steepest  mountains  and 
deepest  rivers,  and,  in  her  glorious  career,  looking  with  contempt   upon 
those  high  steeples  and  magnificent  palaces  which  wo  adore  and  wonder  at' 
"le  singing  birds,  *  those  little  nimble  musicians  of  the  air,  that  warble  forth 
tneir  curious  ditties  with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to  the  shame 
'*f  art,'  are  descanted  upon  with  pure  poetical  feeling  and  expression. 


At  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  r^oice,  to  cheer  herself  and  those  that 
^  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as  she  ascends  higher  into  the  air ;  and 
Ittriog  ended  her  heavenly  employment,  grows  then  mute  and  -  sad,  to  think  she 
^t  descend  to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for  necessity. 

How  do  the  blackbird  and  throssel  (song-thrush)  with  their  melodious  voices,  bid 
v^ome  to  tlie  cheerful  spring,  and  in  their  fixed  mouths  warble  forth  such  ditties 
M  Do  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to ! 

Ifay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  the  like  in  their  particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the 
liverock  (skylark),  the  titlark,  the  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin,  that  loves  mankind 
both  ilire  and  dead. 

But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music 
OBt  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it  might  make  mankind  to  think  miracles 
ire  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps  securely,  should 
hteUy  as  I  have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and 
fiuling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  earth, 
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and  say,  '  Lord,  what  muisic  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaTen,  when  tlm 
afibrdest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth !' 

The  lover  of  hunting  next  takes  his  turn,  and  comments,  though  with  Ic 
force,  on  the  perfection  of  smell  possessed  by  the  hound,  and  the  joyoi 
music  made  by  a  pack  of  dogs  in  full  chase.  Piscator  then  unfolds  his  lon^ 
treasured  and  highly-prized  lore  on  the  virtues  of  water,  sea,  river,  an 
brook ;  and  on  the  antiquity  and  excellence  of  fishing  and  angling.  Th 
latter,  he  says,  is  somewhat  like  poetry ;  men  must  be  born  so.  He  quotei 
Scripture,  and  numbers  the  prophets  who  allude  to  fishing.  Ho  also  remem- 
bers, with  pride,  that  four  of  the  twelve  apostles  were  fishermen,  and  that 
our  Saviour  never  reproved  them  for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  he  did 
the  scribes  and  money-changers ;  for  *  lie  found  tliat  tlie  hearts  of  such 
men,  by  nature,  were  fitted  for  contemplation  and  quietness ;  even  of  mild 
and  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits,  as,  indeed,  most  anglers  are.'  The  rhetoric 
and  knowledge  of  Piscator  at  length  fairly  overcame  Venator,  and  he  agrees  to 
accompany  liim  in  his  sport,  adopts  him  as  his  miister  and  guide,  and  in  tiiue 
becomes  initiated  into  the  practice  and  mysteries  of  the  gentle  craft  The 
anghng  exclusions  of  the  pair  give  occasion  to  the  practical  lessons  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  book,  and  elicit  what  is  its  greatest  charm,  the  minute  and 
vivid  painting  of  rural  objects,  the  display  of  character,  both  in  action  and 
conversation,  the  flow  of  generous  sentiment  and  feehng,  and  the  associated 
recollections  of  picturesque  poetry,  natural  piety,  and  examples  and  precepts 
of  morality.  Walton's  style  is  sprinkled,  but  not  obscured,  by  the  antiquated 
idiom  and  expression  of  his  times,  and  clear  and  sparkling  as  one  of  his 
own  favorite  summer  streams.  Toward  the  close  of  his  work,  he  indulges 
in  the  following  strain  of  moral  reflection  and  admonition,  and  is  as  phil- 
osophically just  and  wise  in  his  councils,  as  his  language  and  imagery  ^ 
chaste,  beautiful,  and  animated : — 

THANKFULNESS  FOR  WORLDLY  BLESSINGS^ 

Well,  scholar,  having  now  taught  you  to  i)aiiit  your  rod,  and  we  having  still  amfl« 
to  Tottenham  High  Cross,  I  will,  as  we  walk  toward  it  in  the  cool  shades  of  this  sweet 
honey-suckle  hedge,  mention  to  you  some  of  the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  poescsse^ 
my  soul  since  we  met  together.  And  these  thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  tl« 
may  join  with  me  in  thankfulness  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift  for  oo 
happiness.  And  that  our  present  happiness  may  appear  to  be  the  greater,  and  # 
the  more  thankful  for  it,  1  will  beg  you  to  consider  with  me  how  many  do,  even  i 
this  very  time,  lie  under  the  torment  of  the  stone,  the  gout,  and  the  toothache ;  an 
this  we  are  fVec  from.  And  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy ;  and,  therefor 
let  us  be  thankfnl.  There  have  been,  since  we  met,  others  that  have  met  disasters  ( 
broken  limbs ;  some  have  been  blasted,  others  thunder-strucken ;  and  wo  have  be< 
tread  fVom  these  and  all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  human  natnn 
let  us  therefore  rejoice  'ind  be  thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a  far  greater  mercy,  i 
are  fVec  from  the  InRuppoilable  burden  of  an  accusing,  tormenting  conscience- 
misery  that  none  can  bear ;  and  therefore  let  us  praise  Him  for  his  preventing  gnu 
and  say,  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy.  Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  there 
many  that  have  forty  times  our  estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to 
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healthAil  tnd  cheerfbl  like  us,  who,  with  the  expense  of  a  little  money,  have  eat,  and 
^nnk.  and  laughed,  and  angled,  and  ming,  and  vlcpt  securely ;  and  rose  next  day. 
^  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and  laughed,  and  angled  again,  which  are  blessings 
^h  men  can  not  purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you.  scholar.  I  have  a 
nch  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has  no  leisure  to  laugh;  the  whole 
taoess  of  his  life  is  to  get  money,  and  more  money  that  he  may  still  get  more  and 
tDore  money ;  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says  that  Solomon  says,  '  The  hand  of  the 
diligent  maketh  rich ;'  and  it  is  true  indeed ;  but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in 
^  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy :  for  it  was  wisely  said  by  a  man  of  great 
obterration, '  That  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them.' 
And  yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty,  and  grant  that,  having  a  competency, 
We  may  be  content  and  thankful !  Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of 
God  DDequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches,  when,  as  God  knows,  the 
ttres  that  are  the  ke^ni  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  otXen  heavily  at  the  rich  man's 
^rdk.  that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights,  even  when  others 
i^>  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside  of  tlie  rich  man's  happiness ;  few  consider 
^  to  be  like  the  silkworm,  that  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  same  time  s[»inning 
berown  bowels,  and  consuming  herself;  and  this  many  ricli  men  do,  loading  them- 
*!▼«  with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they  have,  probably  unconscionably  got. 
^  OS  therefore  be  thankful  for  health  and  comi)etencc,  and,  above  all,  for  a  quiet 
cooscieDce. 

Ut  me  tell  you,  scholar,  that  Diogenes  walked  on  a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a 
^Qantry  fair,  where  he  saw  ribbons,  and  looking-glasses,  and  nut-crackers,  and  fid- 
^1  and  hobby-horses,  and  many  other  gim-cmcks ;  and  having  observed  them,  and 
^  the  other  flnnimbruns  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he  said  to  his  friend, 
^,  how  many  things  are  there  in  this  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath  no  need !' 
^  truly  it  is  so,  or  might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves  to 
8^  what  they  have  no  need  of.    Can  any  man  charge  God  that  he  hath  not  given 
"DQ  enough  to  make  his  life  happy  7    No,  doubtless ;  for  nature  is  content  with  a 
•Jttle.   And  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains  not  of  some  want, 
^ooghhe,  indeed,  wants  nothing  but  his  will ;  it  may  be,  nothing  but  his  will  of  his 
P**  neighbour,  for  not  worshiping  or  not  flattering  him  ;  and  thus,  when  we  might 
he  happy  and  quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.     I  have  heard  of  u  man  that  was 
^H^  with  himself  because  he  was  no  taller,  and  of  a  woman  that  broke  her  look- 
^-§Iaas  because  it  would  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as  her 
'^xt  neighbour's  was.    And  I  knew  another  to  whom  God  had  given  health  and 
IwQtT,  bat  a  wife  that  nature  had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband  s  riches  had  made 
P^proud ;  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no  other  virtue,  sit  in  the 
^"^^t  pew  in  the  church ;  which  being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into 
^<^tention  for  it,  and  at  last  hito  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged  neighbour,  who  was  as 
^^u  he,  and  bad  a  wife  as  peevish  and  purse-proud  as  the  other;  and  this  law- 
"Bil  begot  higher  oppositions  and  actionable  words,  and  more  vexations  and  law- 
*iU;  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were  rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their 
^-   Well,  this  willful  purse-proud  law-suit  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  flrst  hus- 
"od,  after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid  and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid 
"•d  vexed  herself  into  her  grave ;  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  was 
^^i^  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted  meek  and  thankful  hearts,  for  those 
ooJycan  make  us  happy.    I  know  a  man  that  had  health,  and  riches,  and  several 
^Qses,  all  beautiful  and  rcady-fiirnished,  and  would  often  trouble  himself  and  fam- 
^iohe  removing  from  one  house  to  another;  and  being  asked  by  a  friend  why  he 
RiDoved  80  often  drorn  one  house  to  another,  replied,  '  It  was  to  find  content  in  somo 
ooe  of  them.'    But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told  him,  '  If  he  would  And  con- 
tent in  any  of  his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  them,  for  content  will  never 
dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.'    And  this  may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider 
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the  parliament.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers, 
and  his  ministerial  abilities  procured  him  great  reputation  and  popularity 
throughout  Ix)ndon.  Besides  his  own  parishioners,  citizens  of  eminence  of 
other  parishes,  and  even  many  of  the  nobility,  frequently  attended  his 
preaching.  lie  was  a  strenuous  opposor  of  all  sectarianism,  and  made 
every  effort  to  prevent  those  violent  measures  which  were  pursued  toward 
the  king  after  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  representation  of  the 
London  ministers  to  Cromwell  and  his  council  of  war,  presented  on  the 
eighteenth  of  January,  1648,  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  Calamy  and 
some  other  presbyterian  ministers  had  before  delivered  in  two  conferences, 
the  first  with  the  general  and  his  council,  and  the  second  with  the  chief 
officers  of  the  army. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  Calamy 
lived  in  a  retired  and  comparatively  private  condition ;  and  as  soon  as  a 
favorable  opportunity  prcsent<*d  itself  he  was  very  active  in  the  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second.  He  preached  before  the  parliament  on  the  very  day 
on  which  that  body  voted  the  king's  restoration,  and  was  one  of  the  divines 
sent  over  to  Holland  to  offer  him  their  congratulations.  In  June,  1660, 
after  the  Restoration,  Calamy  was  made  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  offered  the  bishopric  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield ;  but 
his  conscientious  opposition  to  Episcopacy  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
it.  On  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1662,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  parish  for 
nonconformity ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  following  August  ho  petitioned 
the  king  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial  functions. 
Charles  was  inclined  to  grant  his  request,  but  the  mejtsure  was  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Soldon,  Bishop  of  London,  that,  for  *  consistency's  sake,' 
the  petition  was  refused.  On  the  sabbath  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  December, 
1662,  the  expected  preacher  not  hanng  arrived  at  the  time  for  commencing 
the  service,  Calamy  was  prevailed  upon,  by  some  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  parish,  to  supply  his  place.  This,  after  some  hesitation,  ho  consented 
to  do ;  but  the  following  passages  in  his  sermon  gave  such  offence  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  committed  the  preacher  to  Newgate,  for  contempt  of  the  '  Act 
of  Conformity' : — 

Addressing  his  former  parishioners,  he  remarked — 

You  have  had  three  famous  successors,  Dr.  Taylor,  for  seven  years ;  Dr.  Stongh- 
ten  for  seven  years,  and  myself.  I  liave  been  with  you  almost  four-and-twenty 
years ;  and  may  not  God  now  unchurch  you,  by  suffering  you  to  want  a  faithiUl 
minister  to  go  in  and  out  before  you  !  This  is  one  reason,  upon  which  account  I 
may  safely  say,  the  ark  of  God  is  in  danger,  and  Aldermanbury  may  truly  fear  the 
loss  of  the  ark. 

And  again : — 

I  read  that  among  the  Romans,  when  any  man  was  accused  for  his  life,  all  his 
relations  put  on  mourning  apparel,  and  they  followed  him  to  his  trial  in  mourning, 
thcrebv  to  show  their  love  to  the  party  in  danger.    Now  did  you  love  the  gotipel. 
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the  ministerB  of  the  gospel,  and  the  ordinances  of  Christ,  you  would  all  put  on 
moarning,  and  lament  for  the  gospel,  the  ark  of  Qod  that  is  in  danger :  and  because 
you  do  not,  it  is  a  sign  you  have  no  love  for  the  gospel. 

Calamy  continued  to  reside  in  the  parish  over  which  he  had  so  long  pre- 
sided, until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  October,  1666, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  sight  of  London  in  ashes, 
sfter  the  great  fire.  Though  a  very  learned  divine,  Calamy's  sermons  were 
of  a  plain  and  practical  characU>r ;  and  five  of  them  published  together, 
nnder  the  title  of  The  Oodly  Man's  Ark,  or  a  City  of  Refuge  in.  the  Day 
of  his  Distress,  long  possessed  groat  popularity. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  were  contemporaries  of 
Calaiuy,  and  eminent  in  the  departments  of  learning  to  which  they  respec- 
tively devoted  themselves, 

WiLUAM  Dugdale  was  born  at  Shustoke,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the 
twelfth  of  September,  1605.  lie  received  his  early  education  at  the  free 
•chool  in  Coventry,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age  returned  to  his 
fctber's  house,  and  continued  for  some  time  to  study  civil  law  and  history 
^er  paternal  direction.  Ilis  natural  inclination  leading  him  to  the  study 
of  antiquities,  he  removed,  in  1638,  to  London,  and  soon  became  acquainted 
*ith  most  of  the  distinguished  antiquarians  of  the  day.  He  prosecuted  his 
Searches  for  many  years  with  very  great  success,  and  for  his  attainments 
^  created,  by  Charles  the  Second,  in  1667,  a  knight  of  the  realm.  His 
^«ath  occurred  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1685,  and  two  days  after  he  was 
l^^uied  at  Shustoke,  in  a  small  vault  which  he  himself  had  previously  caused 
^  be  made  in  the  church  of  that  place. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  was  highly  distinguished  for  lus  knowledge  of  her- 
^Uiy  and  antiquities.  His  work  entitled  The  Baronage  of  England^  is,  in 
•Isown  department,  one  of  the  best  in  the  language;  and  his  Antiquities 
^  Warwickshire  Illustrated,  published  in  1656,  is  placed  in  the  foremost 
'ttk  of  county  histories.  He  produced  also  a  History  of  St.  Fours  Ca- 
^Tol;  and  in  1673  three  volumes  of  a  great  work  entitled  Monasticon 
^licanum,  intended  to  embrace  the  history  of  the  monastic  and  other 
'^gious  foundations  which  existed  in  England  before  the  Reformation, 
^des  several  other  publications,  Dugdale  left  a  large  collection  of  man- 
^pts,  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  hbrary  at  Oxford,  and 
*  the  Herald's  college. 

Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  an  eminent  English  lawyer,  was  the  son  of  Sir 

James  Whitelocke,  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  bom  in  Fleet  street, 

loDdon,  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1605.     He  was  instructed  in  grammar  at 

Macfaant  Taylor's  school,  and  thence  he  went,  in  1620,  to  St.  John's  College, 

Qxfbfd,  of  which  Laud,  afterward  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  then  pres- 

ident    For  some  reason  not  known,  he  left  the  university  without  taking  a 
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degree,  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  by  the  help  of  his  {iatbar, 
he  became  eminent  for  his  skill  in  the  common  law,  as  well  as  in  other 
studies.     lie  soon  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in  the  b^mmng 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  chosen  a  burgess  for  Marlow,  in  Bucks.   In 
parhamcnt  he  greatly  distinguished  hiiusclf  as  the  advocate  of  liberal  piin- 
ciples,  and  the  opponent  of  every  order  of  oppression.     In  the  trial  of  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  managers  for  the  pariit- 
ment  against  that  misguided  nobleman.     In  1643,  when  the  king,  at  Oxford, 
manifested  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  Parliament,  he  was  named  as  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  sit 
with  the  assembly  of  divines.     From  this  period  until  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  there  seemed  no  other  alternative  than  that  the  king  must 
be  sacrificed,  Whitelocke  continued  to  occupy  high  and  important  stations; 
but  w^hen  the  question  of  his  majesty's  death  was  seriously  agitated,  ho 
retired  into  the  country,  liis  execution  being  contrar}'  to  his  judgmast 
Under  the  Commonwealth  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  state,  and 
high  steward  of  Oxford,  with  charge  of  the  king's  library  and  medals,  the 
sale  of  which  he  had  already  prevented.     In  1053  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  was  treated  by  Christiana  with  the  highest 
marks  of  honor  and  respect.     On  his  return  to  England  Cromwell  smn- 
moned  him  to  sit  in  the  other  house, — under  the  title  of  BuUtrode  Lord 
Whitelocke.     At  the  Restoration  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  died  at 
Chilton,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Januar}',  1676. 

Whitelocke's  principal  literary  performance  is  Memorials  of  JBnglish  Jf' 
fairs,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  to  the  Restorar 
tion.  As  these  *  Memorials'  were  not  intended  for  publication,  they  wei6 
written  wholly  in  the  form  of  diary,  and  should  be  regarded,  ihereforOr 
rather  as  a  collection  of  historicxil  materials  than  as  history  itselt  In  a  pos* 
thumous  volume  of  Essays  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  he  strongly  idvocate^ 
religious  toleration. 

TuoMAS  Fuller,  to  whom  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  prose  lildratore  of 
this  period  belongs,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  same  naoM,  and  wa» 
bom  at  Aid  winkle,  Northamptonshire,  in  1608.     He  was  prepared  for  the 
university  at  home,  by  his  father,  and  so  great  was  his  proficiency  under 
paternal  instruction,  that  he  entered  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  in  th© 
twelfth  year  of  his  age.     At  the  university  his  studies  were  crowned  with 
triumphant  success ;  and  on  entering  life  as  a  preacher,  in  that  city,  he  ac- 
quired unbounded  popularity.     He  afterwards  passed  through  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  promotions,  until  he  acquired  the  lectureship  of  the  Savoy  in 
London.     On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  Fuller  attached  himself  to 
the  king's  party,  at  Oxford,  and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  anny  in 
active  service,  for  some  years,  as  chaplain  to  Lord  Hopton.   Even  in  these  di^ 
cumstances,  his  active  mind  was  emjiloyod  in  collecting  materials  for  some  of 
the  works  which  he  afterward  published.     His  company  was,  at  the  saoM 
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ae,  much  courted,  on  account  of  tho  extraordinary  amount  of  intelligence 
had  acquired,  and  a  strain  of  lively  humor  that  seems  to  have  been  quite 
epressible.  The  quaint  and  familiar  cast  of  his  mind  disposed  him  to  be 
s  particular  in  the  selection  of  materials,  and  also  in  the  arrangement  of 
ixn,  than  scholars  generally  are.  lie  would  often  sit  patiently  for  hours, 
tening  to  the  prattle  of  old  women,  in  order  to  obtain  snatches  of  local 
itory,  traditionary  anecdote,  and  proverbial  wisdom.  These,  he  afterward 
•ought  up  in  his  work,  entitled  The  Worthies  of  England^  which  is  a 
range  melange  of  topography,  biography,  and  popular  antiquities. 
When  the  heat  of  the  civil  war  was  past,  Fuller  returned  to  London,  and 
)on  after  became  lecturer  at  St.  Bnde's  Church.  He  was  now  engaged  on 
lis  Church  History  of  Britain^  which  was  published  in  1656,  in  one  vol- 
une  foHo.  Ho  afterward  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  *  Wor- 
tbiea,*  which  he  did  not  complete  till  1660.  Meanwhile,  he  had  passed 
tlirough  some  other  situations  in  the  church,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of 
chaplain  to  Charles  the  Second,  upon  which  the  university  of  Cambridge 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  It  was  thought  that 
tk  king  intended  to  confer  upon  him  a  bishopric,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
•ttacked  with  a  fever,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  tenth  of  August,  1660. 

In  person.  Fuller  was  tall  and  handsome,  and  in  conversational  power  un- 
nvalled.  As  a  proof  of  his  wonderful  memory,  it  is  said  that  he  could  re- 
peat five  hundred  unconnected  words  after  twice  hearing  them,  and  recite 
the  whole  of  the  signs  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  London,  after  once 
pSKing  through  it  and  back  again. 

FuUei's  first  hterary  performance  wtus  a  divine  poem,  written  while  he 
resided  at  Cambridge,  and  published  under  the  title  of  David's  Heinous 
Sin^  Hearty  Mepentance,  and  Heavy  Punishment,  Soon  after  he  settled 
^  London  appeared  his  History  of  the  Holy  War.  His  only  other  work 
of  impcHtance,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are  The  Profane  and  Holy 
^tote«,  and  A  Pisgah  View  of  Palestine,  His  principal  work,  the  *Wor- 
^'  is  rather  a  collection  of  brief  memoranda  than  a  regular  composition, 
^  that  it  does  not  admit  of  extract  for  our  purpose.  The  style  of  all  Ful- 
*^s  works  is  extremely  quaint  and  jocular ;  and  in  the  power  of  drawing 
httmoTous  comparisons,  he  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Butler  himself.  His 
*Holy  and  Profime  States,'  contains  admirably  drawn  characters,  which  are 
held  forth  as  examples  to  be  respectively  imitated  and  avoided ;  such  as  the 
ft>od  Father,  the  Good  Soldier,  and  the  Good  Master.  In  this  and  the 
other  productions  of  Fuller,  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  sagacity  and  good  sense, 
hquently  expressed  in  language  so  pithy,  that  a  large  collection  of  admira- 
)fe  and  striking  maxims  might  easily  be  drawn  from  his  pages.  We  have 
ot,  however,  space  for  samples  of  these,  but  shall  be  satisfied  with  present- 
g  the  following  admirably  drawn  character : — 
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THE  GOOD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

There  is  scarce  any  profcKsion  in  tlie  commonwealth  more  necessary,  which  is  n 
slightly  iKTformed.  The  reasons  whereof  I  conceive  to  be  these : — ^Fint,  ywnij 
scholars  make  this  calling  their  n^f  uge ;  yea,  perchance,  before  they  hare  taken  107 
degrees  in  the  university,  commence  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  as  if  nothing  elw 
were  required  to  set  up  this  profession  but  only  a  rod  and  a  ferula.  SecoodtTi 
others  wlio  are  able,  use  it  only  as  a  passage  to  better  preferment,  to  patch  therenti 
in  their  present  fortune,  till  they  can  provide  a  new  one,  and  betake  themBelvei  to 
some  more  gainfhl  calling.  Thirdly,  they  are  disheartened  fVom  doing  their  bat 
with  the  miserable  reward  which  in  some  places  they  receive,  being  masters  to  thefr 
children  and  slaves  to  their  parents.  Fourthly,  b'.'ing  grown  rich  they  grow  BCgii- 
gent,  and  scorn  to  touch  the  school  but  by  the  proxy  of  the  usher.  But  see  bow 
well  our  schoolmaster  behaves  himself. 

His  genius  inclines  him  with  delight  to  his  profession.  Some  men  had  as  wdlbe 
schoolboys  as  schoolmasters,  to  bo  tied  to  the  school,  as  Cooper's  Dictionary  tsd 
Scapula's  Lexicon  are  chained  to  the  desk  therein  ;  and  though  great  scholars)  ud 
skillful  in  other  arts,  are  bunglers  in  this.  But  Qod,  of  his  goodness,  hath  fitted 
several  men  for  several  callings  that  the  necessity  of  church  and  state,  in  all  ooDdi> 
tions,  may  be  provided  fur.  80  that  he  who  beholds  the  fabrics  thereof,  majUTi 
Qod  hewed  out  the  stone,  and  appointed  it  to  lie  in  this*very  place,  for  it  would  ft 
none  other  su  well,  and  here  it  doth  most  excellent.  And  thus  God  mouldeth  W» 
for  a  schoolmaster's  life,  undertakhig  it  with  desire  and  delight,  and  dischaining  it 
with  dexterity  and  happy  success. 

He  studieth  his  scholars'  natures  as  carefhily  as  they  their  books ;  and  ruSn 
their  dispositions  into  sevwal  forms.  And  though  it  may  seem  difficult  for  him  ia 
a  great  school  to  descend  to  all  iwrticulars,  yet  experienced  schoolmasters  my 
quickly  make  a  grammar  of  boys'  natures,  and  reduce  them  all  (saving  soois  fc* 
exceptions)  to  these  goncnil  rules : 

1.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  industrious.  The  conjunction  of  two  such  phKti 
in  a  youth  ])resage  much  good  unto  him.  To  such  a  lad  a  frown  may  be  a  whipping 
and  a  whipping  a  death ;  yea,  where  their  master  whips  them  once,  shame  whips  theif^ 
all  the  week  afVer.     Such  natures  he  useth  with  all  gentleness. 

2.  Those  that  are  ingenious  and  idle.  These  think  with  tlio  hare  in  the  M^* 
that  running  with  snails  (so  they  count  the  rest  of  their  schoolfellows,)  they  bIhJ* 
come  soon  enough  to  the  post,  though  sleeping  a  good  while  before  their  staitin^' 
Oh,  a  good  rod  would  finely  take  them  napphig. 

3.  Those  that  are  dull  and  diligent.  Wines  the  stronger  they  be,  the  more  le?* 
they  have  when  they  are  new.  Many  boys  are  nmddy-headed  till  they  be  darifif^ 
with  age,  and  such  afterward  prove  the  best.  Bristol  diamonds  are  both  bright 
and  squared,  and  pointed  by  nature,  and  yet  are  soft  and  worthless,  whereas  orien* 
ones  in  India  are  rough  and  rugged  naturally.  Hard,  rugged,  and  dull  natures  o» 
youth,  acquit  themselves  afterward  the  jewels  of  the  country,  and  therelbro  thrf*" 
duUness  at  first  is  to  be  borne  with,  if  they  be  diligent.  That  schoolmaster  deserved 
to  be  beaten  him.self,  who  beats  natun*  in  a  boy  for  a  fault.  And  I  question  whether 
all  tlie  whipping  in  the  world  can  make  their  parts  which  are  naturally  sluggtsh^ 
rise  one  minute  before  the  hour  nature  hath  appointed. 

4.  Thc>se  that  are  invincibly  dull,  and  negligent  also.  Correction  may  reform  thd 
latter,  not  amend  the  fonner.  All  the  whetting  in  the  world  can  never  set  a  imcoi^ 
edge  on  that  which  hath  no  steel  in  it.  Such  boys  he  consigneth  over  to  other  pro* 
fessions.  Shipwrights  and  boat-makers  will  choose  those  crooked  pieces  of  timbef 
which  other  carpenters  refuse.  Those  may  make  excellent  merchants  and  meduudei 
which  will  not  serve  for  scholars. 

He  is  able,  diligent,  and  methodical  in  his  teachings ;  not  leading  them  nther  in 
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«  circle  than  forwards.    He  minces  his  precepts  for  children  to  swallow,  hang^Dg 
clogs  on  the  nimbleness  of  his  own  soul,  that  his  scholars  may  go  along  with  him. 

He  is  and  will  be  known  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  in  his  school.  If  cockering 
mothers  proffer  him  money  to  purchase  their  son's  exemption  from  his  rod,  (to  live, 
as  it  were,  in  a  peculiar,  out  of  their  master's  jurisdiction.)  with  disdain  he  refViseth 
it,  and  scorns  the  late  custom  in  some  places  of  commuting  whipping  into  money, 
and  ransoming  boys  fVom  the  rod  at  a  set  price.  If  he  hath  a  stubborn  youth,  correc- 
tion-proof, he  dcbaseth  not  his  authority  by  contesting  with  him,  but  fairly,  if  he  can, 
puts  him  away  before  his  obstinacy  hath  infected  others. 

He  is  moderate  in  inflicting  deserved  correction.  Many  a  schoolmaster  better 
answereth  the  name  paidotribes  then  paidagogos,  rather  tearing  his  scholars'  flesh 
with  whipping  than  giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate  the 
xnuses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and  furies. 

Sach  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their  tyranny  hath  caused 
many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain  by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first 
was  nothing  else  but  fears  quavering  on  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence. 
And  whose  mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quickness 
exceeded  their  master. 

He  makes  his  school  free  to  him  who  sues  to  him  in  forma  pauperL    And  surely 
learning  is  the  greatest  alms  that  can  be  given.    But  he  is  a  beast  who,  because  the 
poor  scholar  can  not  pay  him  his  wages,  pays  the  scholar  in  his  whipping;  rather  are 
diligent  lads  to  be  encouraged  with  all  excitements  to  learning.    This  minds  mo  of 
what  I  have  heard  concerning  Mr.  Bust,  that  worthy  late  schoolmaster  of  Eton,  who 
would  not  suffer  any  wandering  begging  scholar  (such  as  justly  the  statute  hath 
ranked  in  the  forefront  of  rogues),  to  come  into  his  school,  but  would  thrust  him 
out  with  earnestness  (however  privately  charitable  unto  him),  lest  his  schoolboys 
should  be  disheartened  from  their  books,  by  seeing  some  scholars,  after  their  study- 
ing in  the  university,  preferred  to  beggary. 

He  spoils  not  a  good  school  to  make  whereof  a  bad  college,  therein  to  teach  his 
■diolsTS  logic.    For,  besides  that,  logic  may  have  an  action  of  trespass  against  gram- 
mar, for  encroaching  on  her  liberties,  syllogism^  are  solecisms  taught  in  the  school 
tnd  oftentimes  they  are  forced  afterward  into  the  university  to  unlearn  the  fumbling 
doll  they  had  before.    Out  of  his  school  he  is  in  no  way  pedantical  in  carriage  or 
discoone ;  contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though  he  doth  not  jmglo  with  it 
la  every  company  wherein  he  comes. 

To  conclude,  let  this,  amongst  other  motives,  make  schoolmasters  carefiil  in  their 
pUce,  that  the  eminences  of  their  scholars  have  commended  the  memories  of  their 
■^boohoasters  to  posterity,  who,  otherwise  in  obscurity,  had  altogether  been  forgot- 
^  Who  had  ever  heard  of  R.  Bond,  in  Lancashire,  but  for  tlie  breeding  of  learned 
^KhiiQ,  his  scholar  1  or  of  Hartgrave,  in  Brundly  school,  in  the  same  county,  but 
^i^cinse  he  was  the  first  did  teach  worthy  Dr.  Whitaker?  Nor  do  I  honour  the 
^^!OMy  of  Mulcaster  for  any  thing  so  much  as  his  scholar,  that  gulf  of  learning, 
Bidkop  Andrews.  This  made  the  Athenians,  the  day  before  the  great  feast  of  The- 
Kv,  their  founder,  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  the  memory  of  Conidas,  his  schoolmaster, 
fliatilfBt  instructed  him. 

&WARD  Htde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lord  High  Chanoellor 

of  England,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  personages  of  this  or  any  other 

period  of  English  literature.    Descended  from  an  ancient  familj  in  Ohefihire, 

ttd  bom  at  Dinton,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  sixteenth  of  February,   1608, 

he  entered  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  whence  he 

was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1625,  not  yet  having 

attained  the  seyenteenth  year  of  his  age.    From  the  university,  Hyde  re- 

VOL.  IL — ^I 
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moved  to  London,  entered  the  Middle  Temple^  and  there,  for  a  number  of 
years,  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  mxm. 
While  thus  employed,  ho  associated  much  vnth  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries,  among  whom  were  Selden,  Waller,  Hales,  and  Chil- 
lingworth.     From  the  c<.>nversation  of  thase  and  other  distinguished  individ- 
uals, the  characters  of  some  of  whom  he  has  admirably  drawn  in  his  woito, 
he  considered  himself  to  have  derived  a  great  portion  of  his  knowledge ;  and 
he  declared  that '  he  never  was  so  j)roud,  or  thought  himself  so  good  a  man, 
as  when  he  was  the  worst  man  in  the  company.'     In  the  practice  of  the 
law  ho  made  so  creditable  a  fiofurc  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  mort 
eminent  of  tlio  profession ;  but  being  in  easy  circumstinces,  and  having  al- 
tered parliament,  in  1040,  he  soon  afterwards  quitted  the  bar,  and  devoted 
himself,  thenceforth,  to  public  affairs.    At  first  ho  abstained  from  connecting 
himself  with  any  pohtical  party  ;  but  eventually  he  joined  the  royalists,  to 
whose  principles  he  was  naturally  inclined,  though  not  in  a  violent  degree 
In  the  struggles  between  Charles  the  First,  and  the  jx^ople,  he  was  muA 
consulted  by  the  king,  who,  however,  sometimes  gave  him  great  offence  \xf 
disregai'ding  his  advice.     Many  of  the  papers  issued  in  the  royal  cause  dtt- 
ring  the  civil  war,  were  the  productions  of  Hyde's  pen.     Charles,  vM* 
holding  his  court  at  Oxford,  nominated  him  chancellor  of  the  exchequefi 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  knighthood. 

In  1644,  Hyde  left  the  king,  and  accompanied  Prince  Charles  to  the  wertj 
and  subsecjuently  to  Jersey,  where  he  remained  two  years  after  the  prince'* 
departure  from  that  Island,  engaged  in  tranquil  literary  pursuits,  and  ear 
pecially  in  writing  a  histery  of  the  stormy  events  in  which  he  had  so  latdy 
been  an  actor.  In  1648  he  joined  the  prince  in  Holland,  and  the  next  year 
went  as  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  Madrid,  having  preWously  settled  hi» 
family  at  Antwerp.  In  Spain,  the  ambassadors  were  coldly  received ;  and 
after  suffering  much  from  poverty  and  neglect,  they  were  at  length,  in  165 If 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  Hyde  retired  to  his  family  at  Antwerp,  but 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  joined  the  exiled  prince  in  Paris.  Thence- 
forth he  continued  to  be  of  great  servic^^  in  managing  the  embarra.«*sed  pecu- 
niary aflairs  of  the  court,  in  giving  counsel  to  the  kuig,  and  in  presemng 
■harmony  among  his  adherents.  At  the  same  time  his  own  poverty  was 
such,  that  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1652,  *  I  have  neither 
clothes  nor  tire  to  preserve  me  from  the  sharpness  of  the  season ;'  and  in 
the  following  year  he  says,  *  I  have  not  had  a  li\To  of  my  own  for  three 
months.' 

Hyde  was  a  man  of  activity,  integrity,  and  strict  economy  ;  and,  there- 
fore, Charles's  indolent  and  extravagant  habits  greatly  annoyed  him.  The 
prince,  however,  had  the  discernment  to  perceive  the  value  of  such  a  friend, 
and,  therefore,  expressed  his  approbation  of  his  conduct,  by  raising  him  to 
the  dignity  of  lord  chancellor.  The  appointment  by  a  king,  without  a  hag- 
dom,  besides  serving  to  testify  royal  favor,  enabled  the  easy  and  indolttBt 
monarch  to  rid  himself  of  clamorous  applicants  for  future  lucrative  offices  in 
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^land,  by  referring  them  to  one  who  had  greater  ability  to  resist  solicitation 
h  firmness.  Of  the  four  confidential  counsellors  by  whose  advice  Charles 
i  almost  exclusively  directed  after  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  llydo 
>re  the  greatest  share  of  business,  and  was  believed  to  i)ossess  the  great- 
influence.  The  measures  he  recommended  were  tempered  with  sagacity, 
idencc,  and  moderation.'  The  chancellor  was  a  witness  of  the  Restora^ 
1 ;  he  was  with  Charles  at  Canterbury,  in  his  progress  to  London,  fol- 
ed  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  c^pitol,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  first  of 
ic,  1660,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords :  ho  also  sat  on  the  same 
r  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  In  the  same  year  his  daughter  became  the 
e  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  by  this  marriage  Ilyde  was  rendered  the 
>genitor  of  two  queens  of  England,  Mary  and  Anne.  At  the  coronation,  in 
61,  the  earldom  of  Clarendon  was  coiiforred  upon  him,  accompanied  with 
present  firom  the  king  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Clarendon  enjoyed  the  office  of  chancellor  till  1065,  when,  having  incurred 
le  popular  displeasure  by  some  of  his  measures,  and  raised  up  many  bitter 
aemies  in  the  court  by  his  opposition  to  the  dissoluteness  and  extravagance 
fluch  there  prevailed,  he  resigned  the  great  seal  at  his  majesty's  command, 
ad  was  soon  after  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  He  retired 
into  France,  where  he  occupied  several  years  in  completing  his  History  of 
tA«  i2e&e//toit,  and  died  at  Rouen,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1673.  His  ro- 
Jwdns  were  afterwards  broufjht  to  Encjland  and  interred  on  the  north  side 
oCKng  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  *  History  of  the  Rebellion,'  Clarendon's  great  work,  is  not  written  in 
^  studied  manner  usually  observed  in  historical  compositions,  but  in  an 
^y  flowing  conversational  style ;  and  it  is  generally  esteemed  for  the  lively 
descriptions  which  the  author  gives,  from  his  own  knowledge  and  observa- 
tions, of  his  most  eminent  contemporaries.  The  events  are  narrated  with 
^  freahness  and  minuteness  which  no  writer  but  one  concerned  in  them 
^d  have  attained ;  but  in  judging  of  the  characters  and  transactions 
^^bed,  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  political  prejudices  of  the 
•Bthor,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  were  those  of  a  moderate  and 

•  

^Boos  royalist.  The  principal  faults  of  his  style  are  prolixity  and  want  of 
^«»mes8 :  the  narrative  Is  also  frequently  interrupted  by  the  introduction 
rf  minute  discussions  of  accessory  matt<5rs. 

Lord  Clarendon  wrote  also  a  variety  of  shorter  works,  among  w^hich  are 
*  life  of  himself,  a  reply  to  the  *  Leviathan'  of  Hobbes,  and  an  admirable 
fisay  on  an  Active  and  Contemplative  Life,  and  why  the  One  should  h9 
P^erred  before  the  Other.  This  last  work  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  the 
ptxiuction  of  a  man  who,  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  added  rare 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  much  experience  of  life,  both  active  and  retired. 
h  strongly  maintains  the  superiority  of  an  active  course,  as  having  the 
feater  tendency  to  promote,  not  only  the  happiness  and  usefulness,  but  also 
e  virtue  of  the  individual.  In  the  year  181 1,  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's, 
lich  had  till  that  time  remained  in  manuscript,  was  pubhshed  under  th^ 
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title  of  Religion  and  Policy^  and  the  Countenance  and  Assistance  then 
should  give  to  eaik  other  ;  with  a  Survey  oj  the  Power  and  Jurisdittm 
of  the  Pope  in  the  Dominions  of  otlier  Princes,  The  principal  object  of  tlw 
work  is  to  show  the  injury  that  religion  has  sustained  by  the  pope's  as* 
sumption  of  tem])oral  authority,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  Catholics  living 
under  Protestant  governments  to  pay  no  regard  to  papal  authority,  in 
opposition  to  their  own  sovereigns.  The  following  sketches  of  Charles  the 
First  and  of  Oliver  Cromwell  show  Clarendon's  style  to  great  advantage  :— 

CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  L 

But  it  will  not  bo  unnecessary  to  add  a  short  character  of  his  person,  thatposteritf 
may  know  the  inestimable  loss  which  the  nation  then  underwent,  in  being  deprind 
of  a  prince  whose  example  would  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  the  mtnnen 
and  piety  of  the  nation,  than  the  most  strict  laws  can  have.     To  speak  first  of  Ui 
private  qualifications  as  a  man,  before  the  mention  of  his  princely  and  royal  virtue*; 
he  was,  if  ever  any,  the  most  worthy  of  the  title  of  an  honest  man ;  so  great  a  lonr 
of  justice,  that  no  temptation  could  dispose  him  to  a  wrongful  action,  except  it  vai 
so  disguised  to  him  that  he  believed  it  to  be  just.    He  had  a  tenderness  and  com- 
passion of  nature  which  restrained  him  from  ever  doing  a  hard-hearted  thing;  and| 
therefore,  he  was  so  apt  to  grant  pardon  to  malefactors,  that  the  judges  of  the  Und 
represented  to  him  the  damage  and  insecurity  to  the  public  that  flowed  from  sndi 
his  indulgence.    And  then  he  restrained  himself  from  pardoning  either  murdenor 
highway  robberies,  and  quickly  discerned  the  fruits  of  his  severity  by  a  wooderflil 
reformation  of  those  enormities.    He  was  very  punctual  and  regular  in  his  devotioDi ; 
he  was  never  known  to  enter  upon  his  recreations  or  sports,  though  never  so  etiif 
in  the  morning,  before  he  had  been  at  public  prayers ;  so  that  on  hunting  days,  hii 
diaplains  were  bound  to  a  very  early  attendance.    He  was  likewise  very  strict  id 
observing  the  hours  of  his  private  cabinet  devotions,  and  was  so  severe  an  exsctar 
of  gravity  and  reverence  in  all  mention  of  religion,  that  he  could  never'endare  vBf 
lighter  profane  word,  with  what  sharpness  of  wit  soever  it  was  covered;  and  tfaoQ^ 
he  was  well  pleased  and  delighted  with  reading  verses  made  upon  any  occasion,  w 
man  durst  bring  before  him  any  thing  that  was  profane  or  unclean.    That  kind  of 
wit  had  never  any  countenance  then.    He  was  so  great  an  example  of  coi\jugal  aflte 
tion,  that  they  who  did  not  imitate  him  in  that  particular,  durst  not  brag  of  thd 
Hberty ;  and  he  did  not  only  permit,  but  direct  his  bishops  to  prosecute  those  scan 
dalous  vices,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  against  persons  of  eminence,  and  near  rela 
tion  to  his  service. 

His  kingly  virtues  had  some  mixture  and  allay  that  hindered  them  fh>m  shiniii^  b 
Aill  lustre,  and  fVom  producing  those  fruits  they  should  have  been  attended  fdth 
He  was  not  in  his  nature  very  bountiful,  though  he  gave  very  much.  Thia  appeared 
more  after  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  after  which  those  showers  fell  veiy 
rarely ;  and  he  paused  too  long  in  giving,  which  made  those  to  whom  he  gave  kfl 
sensible  of  the  benefit.  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  which  made  his  court  very  order 
ly,  no  man  presuming  to  be  seen  in  a  place  where  he  had  no  pretence  to  be.  He  sal 
and  observed  men  long  before  he  received  them  about  his  person ;  and  did  not  \an 
strangers,  nor  very  confident  men.  He  was  a  patient  hearer  of  causes,  which  he  A» 
quently  accustomed  himself  to  at  the  council  board,  and  judged  veiy  well,  and  wai 
dexterous  in  the  mediating  part ;  so  that  he  often  put  an  end  to  causes  by  penoa 
rion,  which  the  stubbornness  of  men's  tumours  made  dilator}'  in  courts  of  justice. 

He  was  very  fearless  in  his  person ;  but,  in  his  riper  years,  not  very  enterprinng 
He  had  an  excellent  understanding,  but  was  not  confident  enough  of  it ;  which  niadi 
him  oftentimes  change  his  opinion  for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  advice  of  men  UmI 
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d  not  judge  so  well  as  himself.  This  made  him  more  irresolute  than  the  coi\juno- 
re  of  his  affairs  would  admit ;  if  he  had  been  of  a  rougher  and  more  imperious  na- 
rc,  he  would  have  found  more  respect  and  duty.  And  his  not  applying  some  se- 
re cures  to  approaching  evils  proceeded  from  the  lenity  of  his  nature,  and  the  ten- 
mess  of  his  conscience,  which,  in  all  cases  of  blood,  made  him  choose  the  softer 
ijy  and  not  hearken  to  severe  counsels,  how  reasonably  soever  urged.  This  only 
strained  him  from  pursuing  his  advantage  in  the  first  Scottish  expedition,  when, 
tmanly  speaking,  he  might  have  reduced  that  nation  to  the  most  entire  obedience 
at  could  have  been  wished.  But  no  man  can  say  he  had  then  many  who  advised 
Ok  to  it,  but  the  contrary,  by  a  wonderful  indisposition  all  his  council  had  to  the 
\T  or  any  other  fatigue.  He  was  always  a  great  lover  of  tlie  Scottish  nation,  hav- 
r  not  only  been  bom  there,  but  educated  by  that  people,  and  besieged  by  tliem 
Fays,  having  few  English  about  him  till  he  was  king;  and  the  m^jor  number  of  his 
-Fanta  being  still  of  that  nation,  who  he  thought  could  never  fail  him.  And  among 
eae,  no  man  had  such  an  ascendant  over  him,  by  the  humblest  insinuations,  as 
ike  Hamilton  had. 

As  he  excelled  in  all  other  virtues,  so  in  temperance  he  was  so  strict,  that  he  ab- 

ired  all  debauchery  to  that  degree,  that,  at  a  great  festival  solemnity,  where  he 

ce  was,  when  very  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  English  and  Scots  were  entertain- 

,  being  told  by  one  who  withdrew  tVom  thence,  what  vast  draughts  of  wine  they 

ink,  and, '  that  there  was  one  earl  who  had  drank  most  of  the  rest  down,  and  was 

:  himself  moved  or  altered,'  the  king  said,  '  that  he  deserved  to  be  hanged;'  and 

kt  earl  comiog  shortly  after  into  the  room  where  his  majesty  was,  in  some  gayety, 

show  how  unhurt  he  was  from  that  battle,  the  king  sent  one  to  bid  him  withdraw 

m  his  majesty's  presence ;  nor  did  he  in  some  days  after  appear  before  him. 

3o  many  miraculous  circumstances  contributed  to  his  ruin,  that  men  might  well 

ok  that  heaven  and  earth  conspired  it.    Though  he  was,  fVom  the  first  declension 

his  power,  so  much  betrayed  by  his  own  servants,  that  there  were  very  few  who 

Dsined  faithful  to  him,  yet  that  treachery  proceeded  not  always  fVom  any  treason- 

le  purpose  to  do  him  any  harm,  but  fVom  particular  and  personal  animosities 

jaunt  otb'er  men.     And  afterward,  the  terror  all  men  were  under  of  the  parliar 

eot^  and  the  guilt  they  were  conscious  of  themselves,  made  them  watch  all  oppor- 

imtiasto  make  themselves  gracious  to  those  who  could  do  them  good ;  and  so  they 

ecame  spiea  upon  their  master,  and  A*om  one  piece  of  knavery  were  hardened  and 

oofirmed  to  undertake  another,  till  at  last  they  had  no  hope  of  preservation  but  by 

]be  destruction  of  their  master.    And  after  all  this,  when  a  man  might  reasonably 

believe  that  less  than  a  universal  defection  of  three  nations  could  not  Itave  reduced 

ft  great  king  to  so  ugly  a  fate,  it  is  most  certain  that,  in  that  very  hour,  when  he  was 

tlios  wickedly  murdered  in  the  sight  of  the  sun,  he  had  as  great  a  share  in  the 

hearts  and  affections  of  his  subjects  in  general,  was  as  much  beloved,  esteemed,  and 

^*Sed  for  by  the  people  in  general  of  the  three  nations,  as  any  of  his  predecessors 

^  erer  been.     To  conclude,  he  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the 

^friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  that  the  age  in 

'^h  he  lived  produced.    And  if  he  were  not  the  greatest  king,  if  he  were  without 

""BK  parts  and  qualities  which  have  made  some  kings  great  and  happy,  no  other 

Pioce  was  ever  unhappy  who  was  possessed  of  half  his  virtues  and  endowments,  and 

•ttuch  without  any  kind  of  vice. 

CHARACTER  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

fl«  was  one  of  those  men,  quos  tit  u  per  are  ne  inimici  quidem  possuTU,  nisi  vZ  simui 
hndtnt,  whom  his  very  enemies  could  not  condemn  without  commending  him  at 
flie  ume  time ;  for  he  could  never  have  done  half  that  mischief  without  great 
Jirts  of  courage,  industry,  and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a  wonderful  under- 
indiDg  in  the  natures  and  humours  of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying 
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them  ;  who.  fVom  a  private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good  fhmily),  withont 
inlerest  or  estate,  alliance  or  friendsliip,  could  raise  himself  to  such  a  height  iod 
compound  and  knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  humours,  and  in* 
terests,  into  a  consistence,  that  contributed  to  his  designs,  and  to  their  own  de- 
struction ;  whilst  himself  gi'cw  insensibly  jwwerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  whom 
he  hud  climbed,  in  the  instant  that  thoy  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building. 
What  was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  said  of  him,  ausum  cum,  qua  nnu 
audi'rct  bonus,  pcrfecisfc,  qua  a  nuUo,  nisi  foitissimo,  pcrfici  posscrU — ['  He  attempted 
those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ventured  on,  and  achieved  thoee  in 
which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.']  Without  doabt, 
no  man,  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or  brought  to  {lass  wh»t 
be  desired  more  wickedly,  more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion  and  moni 
honesty.  Yet  wickedness  as  great  a.s  his  could  never  have  accomplished  those 
designs  without  the  a.ssi8tancc  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable  circumspectioo  tnd 
sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimoiLs  resolution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed  to  have  a  person  in  no 
degree  gracious,  no  ornament  of  discourse,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  coih 
ciliate  the  atiections  of  the  stander-by.  Yet  as  he  grew  into  place  and  authority,  hii 
parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he  had  occasioD 
to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without 
any  indecency,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  by  the  humble  petition  and  ad- 
vice, he  consulted  with  very  few  upon  any  action  of  imi)ortance,  nor  communicated 
any  enterprise  he  resolved  upon  with  more  than  those  who  were  to  have  principel 
parts  in  the  execution  of  it ;  nor  with  them  sooner  than  was  absolutely  necessaiy. 
What  he  once  resolved,  in  which  he  was  not  nisli,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from, 
nor  endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority,  but  extorted  obedience 
fVom  them  who  were  not  willing  to  yield  it.        *  * 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  bt^en  oAen  troublesome  to  the  moat  Wf^ 
reign  power,  and  made  Westminster  Hall  us  obedient  and  subservient  to  his  cooft^ 
mands  as  any  of  the  rest  of  his  (quarters.     In  all  other  matters  which  did  not  con-' 
cern  the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence  for  the  law» 
rarely  interposing  between  party  and  party.    As  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of 
indignation  and  haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refVactory,  and  durst  contendt 
with  his  greatness,  so  toward  all  who  complied  with  his  good  pleasure,  and  coorteA^ 
his  protection,  he  used  great  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him,  to  an  entire  obedience  tflp» 
all  his  dictates ;  to  awe  and  govern  those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevotedL 
to  him,  and  wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very  prodigious  address.    But" 
his  greatness  at  home  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory  he  had  abroad.    It  was  hard 
to  discover  which  feared  him  most,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries,  where  bi» 
friendship  was  current  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.    As  they  did  all  sacrifice  their 
honour  and  their  interest  to  his  plea.suro,  so  there  is  nothing  he  could  ha^e  do* 
manded  that  either  of  them  would  have  denied  him.        *  * 

To  conclude  his  character :  Cromwell  was  not  so  far  a  man  of  blood  as  to  ftt- 
low  Machiavel's  method  ;  which  prescribes,  upon  a  total  alteration  of  goyemmeil^ 
as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all  the  heads  of  those,  and  exUrptli 
tlieir  families,  who  are  friends  to  the  old  one.  It  was  confidently  reported,  that 
in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than  once  proposed,  '  that  there  mi^t  be  » 
general  massacre  of  all  the  royal  party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the  gof- 
emment,'  but  that  Cromwell  would  never  consent  to  it ;  it  may  be,  out  of  too 
great  a  contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  was  guilty  of  many  crinMI 
against  which  damnation  is  denounced,  and  for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he 
had  some  good  qualities  which  have  caused  the  memory  of  some  men  in  all  agei 
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be  celebrated ;  and-  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  a  posteritj  as  a  brave  wicked 

Brief  notices  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  James  Harrington  will  close  our 
eseut  remarks. 

Matthew  Hale  was  bom  at  Aldersly,  in  Gloucester,  on  the  first  of 
>vember,  1609.  His  father  being  puritanically  inclined,  placed  him 
der  the  care  of  Staunton,  a  noted  puritan  preacher  of  that  period,  by 
lom  he  was  well  prepared  for  the  university,  and,  in  1620,  he  entered 
igdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  learning  and 
owledge  on  which  he  afterward  raised  so  vast  a  superstructure.  In  1629, 
entered  Lincohi's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  and  from  the  time  of  his  ad- 
s&ion  at  the  bar  he  rose  gradually  until  ho  reached  the  very  top  of  his 
ofession.  He  was  elevated  to  the  bench  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  by 
aarles  the  Second,  wa**,  in  1660,  kuightf'd,  and  made  cliief  baron  of  the 
:cLequer ;  and  eleven  yeare  after  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  king's 
inch.  Amidst  the  immorality  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  Sir  Matthew 
Lale  stands  out  with  peculiar  lustre,  as  an  impartial,  incorruptible,  and  de- 
irmined  administrator  of  justice.  Though  of  a  benevolent  and  devout,  as 
sell  as  righteous  disposition,  his  manncnrs  are  said  to  have  been  extremely 
austere.  He  died  of  dropsy,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  1676,  and 
^  buried,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  in  the  churchyard  of  Aldersly, 
among  bis  ancestors. 

Besides  his  celebrity  as  a  judge.  Sir  Matthew  Halo  acquired  very  consid- 
erable literary  reputjition.  The  productions  of  his  pen,  which  are  many  and 
vanoiB,  relate  chiefly  to  natural  philosophy,  divinity,  and  law.  His  religious 
opinions  were  Calvinistical :  and  his  chief  theological  work,  entitled  Con- 
^P^tions,  Moral  and  Divine^  still  retains  very  considerable  popularity. 
^  a  specimen  of  his  style,  we  present  the  following  letter  of  advice  to  his 
diildren: — 

ON  CONVERSATION. 

^**R  Children— I  thank  God  I  came  well  to  Farrington  this  day,  about  five 
0  dock.  And  as  I  have  some  leisure  time  at  my  inn,.  I  can  not  spend  it  more  to  my  own 
•tisfaction,  and  your  benefit,  than,  by  a  letter,  to  give  you  some  good  counsel.  The 
object  shall  be  concerning  your  speech ;  because  much  of  the  good  or  evil  that 
befells  persons  arises  from  the  well  or  ill  managing  of  their  conversation.  When  I 
"^e  leisure  and  opportunity,  I  shall  give  you  my  directions  on  other  subjects. 

Never  speak  any  thing  for  a  truth  which  you  know  or  believe  to  be  fJsilse.  Ljing 
■>*  great  sin  against  God,  who  gave  us  a  tongue  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  falsehood, 
^ua great  offence  against  humanity  itself;  for,  where  there  is  no  regard  to  truth, 
bere  can  be  no  safe  society  between  man  and  man.  And  it  is  an  injury  to  the  speaker ; 
If,  besides  the  disgrace  which  it  brings  upon  him,  it  occasions  so  much  baseness  of 
iiDd,  that  he  can  scarcely  tell  truth,  or  avoid  lying,  even  when  he  has  no  colour  of 
Hxasity  for  it ;  and,  in  time,  he  comes  to  such  a  pass,  that  as  other  people  can  not 
lieve  he  speaks  truth,  so  he  himself  scarcely  knows  when  he  tells  a  falsehood. 
As  you  must  be  carcfhl  not  to  lie,  so  you  must  avoid  coming  near  it.    You  must 
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not  equivocate,  nor  speak  any  thing  positively  for  which  you  have  no  authority  but 
report,  or  coryecture,  or  opinion. 

Let  your  words  be  few,  capeciully  when  your  superiors,  or  strangers,  are  present, 
lest  you  betray  your  own  weakness,  and  rob  yourselves  of  the  opportunity,  wliich 
you  might  otherwise  have  had,  to  giiin  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  experience,  by  hea^ 
ing  those  whom  you  silence  by  your  impertinent  talking. 

Be  nut  too  earnest,  loud,  or  violent  in  your  conversation.  Silence  your  opponent 
with  reason,  not  with  noise. 

Be  careful  not  to  interrupt  another  when  he  is  speaking ;  hear  him  out,  and  you 
will  understand  him  the  better,  and  be  able  to  give  the  better  answer. 

Consider  before  you  speak,  es[)ecially  when  the  business  is  of  moment ;  weigh  thA 
sense  of  what  you  mean  to  utter,  and  the  expressions  you  intend  to  use,  that  they 
may  be  significant,  pertinent,  and  inoffensive.  Inconsiderate  persons  do  not  think 
till  they  speak ;  or  they  speak  and  then  think. 

Some  men  excell  in  huslmndry,  some  in  gardening,  some  in  mathematics.  In  cod* 
versation  learn,  as  near  as  yuu  can.  where  the  skill  or  excellence  of  any  person  liei', 
put  him  upon  talking  on  that  subject,  observe  what  he  says,  keep  it  in  j'our  memoiy, 
or  commit  to  writing.  By  this  means  you  will  glean  the  worth  and  knowledge  of 
everybody  you  converse  with ;  and,  at  an  easy  rate,  acquire  what  may  be  of  use  to 
you  on  many  occasi<.»n.M. 

When  you  are  in  comi)any  with  light,  vain,  impertinent  persons,  let  the  observing 
of  their  failings  make  you  the  more  cautious  both  in  your  conversation  with  them 
and  in  your  general  behaviour,  that  you  may  avoid  their  errors. 

If  any  one  whom  you  do  not  know  to  be  a  person  of  truth,  sobriety,  and  weight, 
relates  strange  stories,  be  not  too  ready  to  belie v<>  or  report  them ;  and  yet  (unlMi 
be  is  one  of  your  familiar  actiuaintance)  be  not  too  forward  to  contradict  him.  If 
the  occasion  requires  you  to  declare  your  opinion,  do  it  modestly  and  gently,  not 
bluntly  nor  coarsely ;  by  this  means  you  will  avoid  giving  oflence,  or  being  aboied 
for  too  much  credulity. 

If  a  man  whose  integrity  you  do  not  very  well  know,  makes  you  great  and  extn> 
ordinary  professions,  do  not  give  much  credit  to  him.  Probably,  you  will  find  that 
he  aims  at  something  besides  kindness  to  you,  and  that  when  he  has  served  his  turn, 
or  been  disappointed,  his  regard  for  you  will  grow  cool. 

Beware  also  of  him  who  flatters  you,  and  commends  you  to  your  face,  or  to  oWP 
who  he  thinks  will  tell  you  of  it ;  most  probably  he  has  either  deceived  and  aboseA 
you,  or  means  to  do  so.  Remember  the  fable  of  the  fox  commending  the  singing 
of  the  crow,  who  had  something  in  her  mouth  which  the  fox  wanted. 

Be  careful  that  you  do  not  commend  yourselves.  It  is  a  sign  that  your  reputaiioi* 
is  small  and  sinking,  if  your  own  ton{<u(;  miLst  praise  you ;  and  it  is  fulsome  and  un^ 
pleasing  to  others  to  hear  such  commendations. 

Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever  you  have  a  suitable  opportunity.  Never  speal^ 
ill  of  them,  or  of  any  body,  unless  you  are  sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless  it  i» 
necessary  for  their  amendment,  or  for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  otliers. 

Avoid,  in  your  ordinary  communications,  not  only  oaths,  but  all  imprecations  toft 
earnest  protestations. 

Forbear  scoffing  and  jesting  at  the  condition  or  natural  defects  of  any  person.  Such 
offences  leave  a  deep  impression ;  and  they  often  cost  a  man  dear. 

Be  very  caref\il  that  you  give  no  reproachful,  menacing,  or  spiteAil  words  to  any 
person.  Good  words  make  friends ;  bad  words  make  enemies.  It  is  great  pnidenoo 
to  gain  as  many  friends  as  we  honestly  can,  especially  when  it  may  be  done  at  lo 
easy  a  rate  as  a  good  word ;  and  it  is  great  folly  to  make  an  enemy  by  ill  woi^ 
which  are  of  no  advantage  to  the  party  who  uses  them.  When  faults  arc  committed, 
they  may,  and  by  a  sui)erior  they  must,  ha  reproved ;  but  let  it  be  done  withont 
reproach  or  bitterness;  otherwise  it  will  lose  its  due  end  and  use,  and,  instead  of  re- 
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^"^^tt^iog  the  offence,  it  will  exasperate  tbe  offender,  and  lay  the  reprover  justly  c^n 
^  ^proof. 

If  a  person  bo  passionate,  and  giye  you  ill  language,  rather  pity  him  than  be 
^ved  to  anger.    You  will  find  that  silence,  or  very  gcntlo  words,  are  the  most 
Exquisite  revenge  for  reproaches ;  they  will  either  cure  the  distemper  in  the  angry 
Ooan,  and  make  him  sorry  for  his  passion,  or  they  will  be  a  severe  reproof  and  punish- 
ment to  him.    But,  at  any  rate,  they  will  preserve  your  innocence,  give  you  the 
deserved  reputation  of  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  keep  up  the  serenity  and  com- 
posure of  your  mind.    Passion  and  anger  make  a  man  unfit  for  every  thmg  that 
becomes  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  Christian. 

Never  utter  any  profane  speeches,  nor  make  a  jest  of  any  Scripture  expressions. 
fHien  you  pronounce  the  name  of  God  or  Christ,  or  repeat  any  passages  or  words  of 
Holy  Scripture,  do  it  with  reverence  and  seriousness,  and  not  lightly,  for  that  is 
'  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.' 

If  you  hear  of  any  unseemly  expressions  used  in  religious  exercises,  do  not 
publish  them ;  endeavour  to  forget  them ;  or,  if  you  mention  them  at  all,  let  it  be 
with  pity  and  sorrow,  not  with  derision  or  reproach. 

Bead  these  directions  often ;  think  of  them  seriously ;  and  practice  them  diligent- 
ly. You  will  find  them  useful  in  your  conversation ;  which  will  bo  every  day  the 
more  evident  to  you,  as  your  judgment,  understanding,  and  experience  increase. 

I  have  little  Airther  to  add  at  this  time,  but  my  wish  and  command  that  you  will 

nmember  the  fonner  counsels  that  I  have  frequently  given  you.  Begin  and  end  the 

^ywith  private  prayer;  read  the  Scriptures  often  and  seriously;  be  attentive  to 

&e  public  worship  of  God.    Keep  yourselves  in  some  useful  employment ;  for  idle- 

iiniis  tfie  nursery  of  vain  and  sinf\il  thoughts,  which  corrupt  the  mind,  and  disorder 

^  life.    Be  kind  and  loving  to  one  another.    Honour  your  minister.    Be  not  bitter 

*>«  harsh  to  my  servants.    Be  respectful  to  all.    Bear  my  absence  patiently  and 

*^*wrfttlly.    Behave  as  if  I  were  present  among  you  and  saw  you.    Remember  you 

hiTe  a  greater  Father  than  I  am,  who  always,  and  hi  all  places,  beholds  you,  and 

D»iu  your  hearts  and  thoughts.     Study  to  requite  my  love  and  care  for  you  with 

<^^Qlnea,  observance,  and  obedience ;  and  account  it  an  honour  that  you  have  an 

opportiulty  by  your  attention,  faithfulness,  and  industry,  to  pay  some  part  of  that 

^*^  which,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  gratitude,  you  owe  me.    Be  frugal  in  my 

^Jjr,  bat  let  there  be  no  want ;  and  provide  conveniently  for  the  poor. 

^pf*y  God  to  fill  your  hearts  with  his  grace,  fear,  and  love,  and  to  let  you  see 
^  comfort  and  advantage  of  serving  him  ;  and  that  his  blessing  and  presence,  and 
^''ttioo,  may  be  with  you,  and  over  you  all.    I  am  your  ever  loving  father. 

,        Jamks  Harrington,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 

l^tlandshire,  was  born  at  Upton,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the  first  Friday 

[     ^January,  1011.     He  was  admitted, in  1C29,  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 

^^hd  the  happiness  to  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  Chil- 

™^orth,  who  had  recently  been  elected  fellow  of  that  college.     He  after- 

^     ^ards  went  abroad  for  several  years,  passing  the  principal  part  of  his  time  at 

I     *«  courts  of  Holland  and  Denmark.     While  residing  at  the  Hague,  and 

^''wequently  at  Venice,  he  imbibed  many  of  those  republican  views  which 

•fcnrard  distinguished  his  writings.     Visiting  Rome,  ho  attracted  very  con- 

**ferable  attention  by  refusing  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe — conduct  which  he 

afterward  adroitly  justified  to  the  King  of  England,  by  saying  that,  *  having 

ibd  the  honor  of  kissing  his  majesty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to 

ids  the  toe  of  any  other  monarch. 
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During  tho  civil  war,  Harrington  was  appointed  by  the  parliamentory 
commissioners  one  of  the  personal  attendants  of  King  Charles,  who,  in  1647, 
nominated  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.  The  king  was  fond 
of  conversing  with  him  on  every  otiier  subject  but  politics ;  and  the  impr»- 
fiion  made  on  him  by  tlie  royal  condescension  and  famiUarity,  was  such  m 
to  render  him  very  desirous  that  a  reconciliation  between  his  roajes^  and 
the  parliament  might  be  eflfocted,  and  to  excite  in  him  the  most  violent  grief 
when  the  king  was  brought  to  the  scaffold,  lie  has,  nevertheless,  in  his 
writings,  placed  Charles  in  an  unfavorable  light,  and  spoken  of  his  execution 
as  tlie  coasequence  of  a  dinne  judgment.  During  the  early  part  of  Crom- 
well's administration,  Harrington  was  occupied  in  composing  his  OceanUi 
which  was  published  in  165G,  and  dedicated  to  the  Protector.  The  work 
is  a  political  romance,  illustrating  the  author's  ideas  of  a  republic  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  secure  that  general  freedom  of  which  he  was  so  ardent  an  ad- 
mirer. Hume  characterizes  it  ^s  *  well  adapted  to  that  age,  when  the  plans 
of  imaginary  rejmblics  were  the  daily  subjects  of  debate  and  conversation; 
and  even  in  our  time,  it  is  justly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  invention. 
The  style  of  tliis  author  wants  ease  and  fluency,  but  tlie  good  noatter  which 
his  work  contains  makes  compensation.' 

After  the  publication  of  the  *  Oceana,'  Harrington  continued  to  exert  lawr 
self  in  diffusing  his  republican  sentiments,  by  founding  a  debating  duls 
called  the  Rota,  and  holding  conversations  with  visitors  at  his  own  houfiC- 
This  brought  the  suspicions  of  the  restored  government  upon  him,  and  o** 
pretence  of  trejisonable  practices,  he  was  put  into  confinement,  and  ther^ 
kept,  until  an  attack  of  mental  derangement  made  it  necessary  that  Ifc^ 
should  be  delivered  to  his  friends.     His  death  occurred  at  Westminster,  o^ 
the  eleventh  of  September,  1677  ;  and  he  was  there  buried  in  St  Margaret^*3 
Church,  on  the  south  side  of  the  alUir,  next  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Walt©^ 
Raleigh. 

Besides  his  *  Oceana,'  which  is  liis  great  work,  Harrington  was  the  authcr* 
of  various  other  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  after  a  carefuJ 
examination,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  passage  adapted  to  oi 
purpose. 
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iC»K  WILCniS — JOlK  FEARSON — HENRT  MORE — RICHARD  BAXTER — JOHN  OWEH— 
RALPH  CUD  WORTH  —  SIR  ROGER  L^ESTRANGE — ELIAS  ASHMOLE  —  WALTER 
CHAKLETOX — JOHN   EVELYN. 

THE  formation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent events  in  the  history  of  science  and  literature  in  that  country ; 
and  as  Dr.  Wilkins,  whom  we  are  next  to  notice,  may  be  regarded  as  one 
oCtlie  few  scholars  with  whom  the  idea  of  such  an  association  originated, 
^  shall  here  introduce  Dr.  Sprat's  account  of  the  circumstances  out  of 
irluch  it  arose. 

'It  was  some  space  after  the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  at  Oxford,  in  Dr.  Wil- 
^osa  \a&  lodgings,  in  Wadham  College,  which  was  then  the  place  of  resort 
for  ^ous  and  learned  men,  that  the  first  meetings  were  made,  which  laid 
"W  foundation  of  all  this  that  followed.  The  university  had,  at  that  time, 
^'^  members  of  its  own,  who  had  begun  a  free  way  of  reasoning ;  and 
^^  also  frequented  by  some  gentlemen  of  philosophical  minds  whom  the 
^'^^"fortunes  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  security  and  ease  of  a  retirement 
WiODgst  grown  men,  had  drawn  thither.  Their  first  purpose  was  no  more 
"^  only  the  satisfaction  of  breathing  a  freer  air,  and  of  conversing  in  quiet 
''itii  one  another,  without  being  engaged  in  the  passions  and  madness  of  that 
OBinal  age.  *  *  For  such  a  candid  and  unpassionate  company  as  that  was, 
^  tor  such  a  gloomy  season,  what  could  have  been  a  fitter  subject  to  pitch 
'^pofi  than  natural  philosophy  ?  To  have  been  always  tossing  about  some 
"^logical  question,  would  have  been  to  have  made  that  their  private  diver- 
^  the  excess  of  which  they  themselves  disliked  in  the  public :  to  have 
^  eternally  musing  on  civil  business,  and  the  distresses  of  their  country, 
**  too  melancholy  a  reflection :  it  was  nature  alone  which  could  pleasantly 
^t^Q  them  in  that  estate.  The  contemplation  of  that  draws  our  minds 
^fe)m  the  past  or  present  misfortunes,  and  makes  them  conquerors  over 
^gs  in  the  greatest  public  unhappiness :  while  the  consideration  of  men, 
^  human  afi^rs,  may  affect  us  with  a  thousand  disquiets  that  never  sepa- 
>ste  us  into  mortal  frictions  ;  that  gives  us  room  to  differ  without  animosity, 
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and  permits  us  to  raise  contrary  imaginatioas  upon  it,  without  any  danger 
of  a  civil  war.' 

J  ouN  WiLKiNS,  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Oxford,  was  bom  at  Fawlsey,Nortii- 
amptonshire,  in  1614.  lie  was  taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  a  private  school, 
conducted  by  Edward  Sylvester,  an  eminent  instructor  of  that  period ;  and  finch 
was  his  proficiency  that,  in  1627,  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  asta- 
dent  of  New  Inn  college,  Cambridge.  lie  soon  after  removed  to  Magdalen 
Hall,  where  he  remained  till  he  had  taken  his  master's  degree,  and  then  en- 
tered into  orders.  lie  commenced  his  career  as  a  clergyman  by  becoming  chap- 
lain, first  to  Lord  Say,  and  afterward  to  Charles,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Prince  Elector  of  tlie  Empire,  with  whom  he  remained  for  some  yeais. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  Wilkins  joined  the  parliamentary  party,  and 
took  the  oath  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.   In  April,  1648,  he  was  made 
warden  of  Wadham  College,  and  on  the  follo\ving  day  created  bachelor  of 
divinity.     The  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the 
following  year;  and  in  1656  he  married  a  widow  lady,  the  sister  of  Ofiyer 
Cromwell,  in  consequence  of  which  he  forfeited  the  wardenship  of  the  col- 
lege, the  statutes  of  which  prohibited  the  marriages  of  such  officers.    He, 
however,  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  IVotector,  and  thus  retained  hi* 
office.     In  1659,  ho  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge! 
by  Richard  Cromwell ;  but  upon  the  Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  il^ 
the  following  year,  he  was  ejected  from  his  college,  and  became  preacher  of 
the  honorable  society  of  (iray^s  Inn,  and  rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Londoa- 
Ho  soon  after  became  dean  of  Rippon,  and,  in  1668,  was  raised,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  see  of  Chester- 
He  did  not,  however,  long  surnve  this  last  preferment,  but  died  soon  afte*" 
at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Tillotson,  in  Chancery  Lane,  London,  o*» 
the  nineteenth  of  November,  1672. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  says   Bishop  Burnet,  'was  a  man  of  as  great  mind* 
as  true  judgment,  as  eminent  virtues,  and  of  as  good   a    soul,   as  aaf 
I  ever  knew.     Though  ho  married  Cromwell's  sister,  yet  he  made  no  otheT 
use  of  that  alliance  but  to  do  good  offices,  and  to  recover  the  nniversity 
of  Oxford  from  the  sourness  of  Owen  and  Goodwin.     At  Cambridge,  to 
joined  with  those  who  studied  to  propagate  better  thoughts,  to  take  m^ 
off  from  being  m  parties,  or  from  narrow  notions,  from  superstitious  conodtB 
and  fierceness  about  opinions.     He  was  also  a  great  observer  and  promoter 
of  experimental  philosophy,  which  was  then  a  new  thing,  and  much  looked 
after.     He  was  naturally  ambitious  ;  but  was  the  wisest  clergyman  I  ever 
knew.     He  was  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  had  a  delight  in  good-'     Bishop 
Wilkins,  like  his  friend  and  son-in-law,  Tillotson,  and  the  other  moderate 
churchmen  of  the  day,  was  an  object  of  violent  censure  to  the  higb-CQunih 
party ;  but  fortunately  he  possessed,  as  Burnet  farther  remarks,  *  a  ooorage 
which  could  stand  against  a  current,  and  against  all  the  reproaches 
which  ill-natured  clergymen  studied  to  load  him.* 
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e  works  of  Bishop  Wilkins  were  numerous,  ingenious,  and  learned. 
Irst  publication,  and  perhaps  his  most  ingenious  performance,  appeared 
38,  and  is  entitled,  The  Discovery  of  a  New  World  :  or  a  Discourse 
ng  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  Habitable  World 
je  Moon  ;  mth  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Probability  of  a  Passage 
fr.  In  this  ingenious  but  fantastical  treatise,  he  supports  the  proposi- 
*  That  it  is  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a  conveyance 
is  other  world,  and  if  there  be  inhabitants  there,  to  have  commerce  with 
.'  Besides  this  singular  work,  Wilkins  published  several  other  essays 
similar  nature ;  such  as,  A  Discourse  concerning  a  New  Planet^  Mer- 
er^ The  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger^  and  Mathematical  Magic  ;  or. 
Wonders  that  may  be  performed  by  Mechanical  Geometry,  Of  his 
ogical  works,  the  first  that  made  its  appearance  was  Ecclesiastes :  or,  A 
yurse  of  the  Gift  of  Preaching^  as  it  falls  under  the  Rules  of  Art,  The 
71  of  this  publication  was  to  reform  the  prevailing  cant  of  (he  times, 
h,  to  every  clergyman  of  well-regulated  taste,  was  extremely  offensive, 
next  pubUcation  was  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Beauty  of  Providence^ 
7  the  Rugged  Pa^sage^  of  it ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  A  Discourse 
iming  the  Gift  of  Prayer^  showing  what  it  is,  wherein  it  consists,  and 
far  it  is  attainable  by  industry.  After  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilkins, 
Tillotson  published  two  volumes  that  the  bishop  had  lefl  unfinished ;  the 
of  which  was.  Sermons  preached  on  Several  Occasions,  and  the  other, 
^he  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion,  We  shall  conclude  our 
ce  of  this  interesting  writer  with  the  following  brief  extract  from  his 
jfifit  production : — 

HOW  A  MAN  MAY  FLY  TO  THE  MOON. 

fit  be  here  inquired,  what  means  there  may  be  conjectured  for  our  ascending  be- 
^  the  sphere  of  the  earth's  mag:nL'tical  vigour,  I  answer,  1.  It  is  not  perhaps  impoB- 
s  that  a  man  may  be  able  to  fly,  by  the  application  of  wings  to  his  own  body ;  u 
^  ire  pictured,  as  Mercury  and  Decdalus  are  feigned,  and  as  hath  been  at- 
pted  by  divers,  particularly  by  a  Turk  in  Constantinople,  as  Busbcquius  relates. 
If  there  be  such  a  great  ruck  in  Madagascar  as  Marcus  Polus,  the  Venetian, 
>tion8,  the  feathers  in  whoso  wings  are  twelve  feet  long,  which  can  soop  up  a 
iK  and  his  rider,  or  an  elephant,  as  our  kites  do  a  mouse ;  why,  then,  it  is  but 
liing  one  of  these  to  carry  a  man,  and  he  may  ride  up  thither,  as  Ganymede 
I  Qpon  an  eagle. 

r  if  neither  of  these  ways  will  serve,  yet  I  do  seriously,  and  upon  good  grounds, 
ID  it  possible  to  make  a  flying  chariot,  in  which  a  man  may  sit,  and  give  such  a 
00  unto  it,  as  shall  convey  him  through  the  air.  And  this,  perhaps,  might  be 
e  large  enough  to  carry  divers  men  at  the  same  time,  together  with  food  for 
'  Tiaticum,  and  commodities  for  traffic.  It  is  not  the  bigness  of  any  thing  in 
kind  that  can  hinder  its  motion,  if  the  motive  faculty  be  answerable  thereunto, 
ee  a  great  ship  swims  as  well  as  a  small  cork,  and  an  eagle  flies  in  the  air  as 
as  a  little  gnat. 

is  engine  may  be  contrived  iVom  the  same  principles  by  which  Archytas  made 
iden  dove,  and  Regio-montanus  a  wooden  eagle. 

)nceiTe  it  were  no  diflicult  matter  (if  a  man  had  leisure),  to  show  more  partio* 
'  the  means  of  composing  it. 
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Bishop  Wilkins  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Chester  by  another  yery 
learned  and  estimable  divine,  Dr.  Pearson. 

John  Pearson  was  the  son  of  llobert  Pearson,  rector  of  Creak  and  Sno- 
ring, in  Norfolk,  and  was  bom  at  Snoring,  on  the  twelfth  of  February,  1612. 
In  May,  1(523,  he  was  sent  to  Eton  school,  and  nine  years  afterwards  was 
elected  to  King's  Colk'ge,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  to  take  both  his 
bachelor's  and  his  master's  degree.  In  1040,  he  took  orders,  and  was  im- 
mediately after  appointed  chaplain  to  Lord  John  Finch,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Soal  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Torring- 
ton,  in  Suffolk.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  Pearson  became 
chaplain  to  Lord  Goring,  whom  he  attended  in  the  army ;  and  afterwards  to 
Sir  Robert  Cook,  in  London.  In  1050,  he  became  the  minister  of  St,  Clem- 
ent's Church.  From  St.  Clement's  he  passed  to  the  divinity  chair  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  thence  to  the  presidency  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  same  univer- 
sity. The  latter  situation  he  held  until  he  became  bishop  of  Chester,  in 
1672,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July,  1080. 

In  1059,  Bishop  Pearson  published  An  Exposition  on  the  Creed^  which 
Bishop  Burnet  pronounces  to  bo  *  among  the  best  books  that  our  church  has 
produced.'  This  work  has  been  much  admired  for  the  melody  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  clear  and  methodical  way  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated. 
The  followii)g  illustration  of  the  Resurrection  is  particularly  happy : — 

THE  RESURRECTION. 

Besides  the  principles  of  which  we  consist,  and  the  actions  which  flow  fVom  us, 
the  consideration  of  the  things  without  us,  and  the  natural  course  of  variations  in 
the  creature,  will  render  the  resurrection  yet  more  highly  probable.  Every  space  of 
twenty-four  hours  tcachcth  thus  much,  in  which  there  is  always  a  revolution  amount- 
ing to  a  resurrection.  The  day  dies  into  a  night,  and  is  buried  in  silence  and  in 
darkness;  in  the  next  morning  it  appcareth  again  and  reviveth,  opening  the  gjave 
of  darkness,  rising  fVom  the  dead  of  night;  this  is  a  diurnal  resurrection.  As  tho 
day  dies  into  night,  so  doth  tho  summer  into  winter :  the  sap  is  said  to  descend  into 
the  root,  and  there  it  lies  buried  in  the  ground ;  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  or 
crusted  with  frost,  and  becomes  a  general  sepulchre ;  when  the  spring  appeareth, 
all  begin  to  rise ;  the  plants  and  flowers  peep  out  of  their  graves,  revive,  and  grow, 
and  flourish  ;  this  is  the  annual  resurrection.  The  com  by  which  wc  live,  and  for 
want  of  which  we  perish  with  famine,  is  notwithstanding  cast  upon  the  earth,  and 
buried  in  the  ground,  with  a  design  that  it  may  corrupt,  and  being  corrupted,  may 
revive  and  multiply :  our  bodie.<i  are  fed  by  this  constant  experiment,  and  we  con- 
tinue this  present  life  by  succession  of  resurrections.  Thus  all  things  are  repaired 
by  corrupting,  and  preserved  by  perishing,  and  revive  by  dying ;  and  can  we  think 
that  man,  the  lord  of  all  these  things,  which  thus  die  and  revive  for  him,  should  be 
detained  in  death  as  never  to  live  again  1  Is  it  imaginable  that  Qod  should  fhnB 
restore  all  things  to  man,  and  not  restore  man  to  himself  7  If  there  were  do  other 
consideration,  but  of  tho  principles  of  human  nature,  of  the  liberty  and  remmieTa- 
bility  of  human  actions,  and  of  the  natural  revolutions  and  resurrectioni  of  other 
creatures,  it  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  render  the  reaurrecUon  of  our  bodfaf 
highly  probable. 
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We  must  not  rest  in  this  school  of  nature,  nor  settle  our  persuasions  upon  likeli- 
iMwds ;  but  as  we  passed  from  an  apparent  possibility  into  a  high  presumption  and 
pwtotbility,  so  must  we  pass  from  thence  into  a  full  assurance  of  an  infallible  cer- 
tiinty.  And  of  this,  indeed,  we  can  not  be  assured  but  by  the  revelation  of  the  will 
rfOod;  upon  his  power  we  must  conclude  that  we  may,  from  his  will  that  we  shall, 
Ae  from  the  dead.  Now,  the  power  of  God  is  known  unto  all  men,  and  therefore 
ill  men  may  infer  from  thence  a  possibility;  but  the  will  of  God  is  not  revealed 
Witoallmen,  and  therefore  all  have  not  an  infallible  certainty  of  the  resurrection. 
For  the  grounding  of  which  assurance  I  shall  show  that  God  hath  revealed  the  de- 
tenoiDation  of  his  will  to  raise  the  dead,  and  that  he  hath  not  only  delivered  that 
toition  in  his  Word,  but  hath  also  several  ways  confirmed  the  same. 

ih,  Henry  More,  another  divine  of  the  established  church,  to  bo  classed 
•ith  the  last  two  noticed,  was  bom  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
twelfth  of  October,  1614.  His  parents  being  devoted  Calvinists,  took  espe- 
dal  pains  to  bring  hiin  up  in  the  same  faith ;  and  with  this  view  they  placed 
Inm  wider  the  care  of  a  private  teacher  of  their  own  persuasion,  ^\'ith  whom 
he  remained  till  ho  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  At  that  period,  he  was  sent, 
8t  the  instigation  of  his  uncle,  who  discovered  in  him  very  uncommon  ge- 
oiw,  to  Eton  school,  there  to  perfect  liimself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
pugw,  in  which  he  had  already  made  very  considerable  proficiency.  In 
IWl,  after  he  had  passed  three  years  at  Eton,  he  entered  Christ's  College, 
Cttibridge,  and  having  previously  renounced  the  Calviuistic  doctrines,  was 
P^Med,  at  his  own  request,  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  who  did  not  hold  those 
PWKaples.  In  1639  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  and  being  soon 
•ft»  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  he  resolved  to  tako  up  his  abode  in 
«^  tffiivereity,  and  accordingly  became  tutor  to  several  persons  of  emi- 
nence. He  devoted  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  to  study  and  ro- 
ligioiB  meditation  at  Cambridge,  and  strenuously  refused  to  accept  any  pre- 
IfDHait  in  the  church  which  would  render  it  m^cessary  to  leave  what  he 
oiled  his  paradise.  The  friends  of  this  recluse  philosopher  once  attempted 
to  decoy  him  into  a  bishopric,  and  with  this  view  they  beguiled  him  as  far 
•  Whitehall,  that  ho  might  kiss  the  king's  liand  on  the  occiusion ;  but  when 
told  fer  what  purpose  they  had  brought  him  thither,  he  refused  to  go  any 
"rther, but  returned  at  once  to  the  university,  where  ho  continued  to  reside 
Witil  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  fii*st  of  Septemlx*r,  1687,  in  the 
«wenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  principal  works  of  Dr.  More  are,  Th£  Mystery  of  Godliness,  The 
^ptery  of  Iniquity,  A  Discourae  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and 
Ethical  and  Metaphysical  Manuals,  Uis  moral  doctrines  arc  pure  and 
^leraied,  but  some  of  his  views  are  strongly  tinged  with  mysticism,  and 
pMinded  on  a  philosophy  which,  though  considerable  attention  was  paid  to  it 
it  the  time  when  he  lived,  has  now  fallen  into  general  neglect  as  visionary  and 
ibnrd.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  inquirer  after  truth,  and 
I  celebrated  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  uncommon  benevolence,  pu- 
i(f,and  devotion.  He  once  observed  to  a  friend,  *  that  ho  was  thought  by 
oie  to  have  a  soft  head,  but  he  thanked  God  he  had  a  soft  heart'  Among 
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his  visionary  notions  was  the  idea  that  supernatural  communications  were 
made  to  him,  under  the  direction  of  God,  by  a  particular  genius  or  demon 
like  that  of  Socrates ;  that  he  was  unusually  gifted  with  the  power  of  ex- 
plaining the  prophecies  of  Scripture ;  and  that  when  writing  on  that  sub- 
ject, he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  providence.  He  was  also  cred- 
ulous as  to  apparitions  and  witchcraft ;  but  in  this  particular  he  differed  very 
little  from  many  of  his  intelligent  and  learned  contemporaries.  His  worka, 
though  now  little  read,  were  extremely  popular  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  extract  from  his  *  Mystery  of  Grodline*^ 
is  a  feir  specimen  of  his  style : — 

DEVOUT  CONTEMPLATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD. 

Whether,  therefore,  our  eyes  be  struck  with  that  more  radiant  lustre  of  the  itfOi 
or  whether  wu  behold  the  more  placid  and  calm  beauty  of  the  moon,  or  be  refreshed 
with  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  open  air,  or  be  taken  up  with  the  contcmplatioDof 
those  pure  sparkling  light^i  of  the  stars,  or  stand  astonished  at  the  gushing downfalli 
of  some  mighty  river,  as  that  of  Nile,  or  admire  the  height  of  some  insnpertbfe 
and  inaccessible  rock  or  mountain :  or  with  a  pleasant  horror  and  chillness  look  opOB 
some  silent  wood,  or  solenm  shady  grove ;  whether  the  face  of  heaven  smile  upon 
us,  with  a  cheerful  bright  azure,  or  look  upon  us  with  a  more  sad  and  minscioiii 
countenance,  dark  pitchy  clouds  being  charged  with  thunder  and  lightning  to  kt  flf 
against  the  earth ;  whether  the  air  be  cool,  fresh,  and  healthful :  or  whether  it  b* 
Bultr}',  contagious,  and  pestilential,  so  that,  while  we  gasp  for  life,  we  are  forced  to 
draw  in  a  sudden  and  inevitable  death  ;  whether  the  earth  stand  firm,  and  proff^ 
favourable  to  the  industry  of  tlie  artificer;  or  whether  she  threaten  the  very  fouiid^^ 
tions  of  our  buildings  with  trembling  and  tottering  earthquakes,  accompanied  wiftl^ 
remungient  echoes  and  ghastly  murmurs  from  below ;  whatever  notable  emergencies 
happen  fVom  either  good  or  bad  to  us,  these  are  the  Joves  and  Vejoves  that  wc  W9f 
ship,  which  to  us  are  not  mnny,  but  one  God,  who  has  the  only  power  to  save  o^ 
destroy.    And  therefore,  from  whatever  part  of  this  magnificent  temple  of  bis— tts^ 
world — he  shall  send  forth  his  voice,  our  hearts  and  eyes  are  presently  direcl0^ 
thitherward  with  fear,  love,  and  veneration. 

In  addition  to  his  prose  works,  Dr.  More  produced  a  poem,  under  tl*® 
title  of  A  Platonic  Song  of  the  Soul,  which,  in  his  day,  enjoyed  a  very  oo**" 
siderablo  degree  of  popularity.  The  following  stanzas  are  a  &ir  specimoi* 
of  the  work : — 

THE  SOUL  AND  BODY. 

Like  to  a  light  fast  lock'd  in  lanthom  dark, 

Whereby  by  night  our  wary  steps  we  guide 

In  slabby  streets,  and  dirty  channels  mark, 

Some  weaker  rays  through  the  black  top  do  glide, 

And  fiushcr  streams  perhaps  from  homy  side. 

But  when  we've  pass'd  the  peril  of  the  way, 

Arrived  at  home,  and  laid  that  case  aside, 

The  naked  light  how  clearly  doth  it  ray, 

And  spread  its  joyful  beams  as  bright  as  summer's  day. 

Even  so  the  soul,  in  this  contracted  state, 
Gonfin'd  to  tliese  strait  instriunents  of  sense, 
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More  doll  and  narrowly  doth  operate; 

At  this  hole  hears,  the  sight  mast  ray  f\*om  thence, 

Here  tastes,  there  smells:  bat  when  she  's  gone  from  hence, 

Like  naked  lamp  she  is  one  shining  sphere, 

And  roond  about  has  perfect  cognoscence 

Whatever  in  her  horizon  doth  appear: 

She  is  one  orb  of  sense,  all  eye,  all  airy  ear. 

From  the  ornaments  of  the  established  church  whom  we  have  just  oon- 
ffideredf  we  now  pass  to  notice  Baxter  and  Owen — two  divines  of  no  less 
eminence  among  the  dissenters. 

Richard  Baxter  was  bom  at  Rowton,  m  Shropshire,  on  the  twelfth  of 
November,  1615.    His  early  education  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one 
'Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  council  of  Ludlolv,  who  was  entirely  unqualified 
lor  so  important  a  task  as  that  which  he  had  undertaken ;  and  Baxter,  there- 
fore, comparatively  sacrificed  the  entire  time  that  he  spent  with  him.    By 
very  miiisual  application,  however,  he  afterwards  nearly  made  up  for  the  loss 
oC  an  academic  education,  and  after  a  few  years  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Free-school  at  Dudley,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until  1638,  when  he 
teodved  orders,  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  two  years  which  followed  his  ordination,  Baxter  passed  in  much  per- 
phaity  respecting  the  oath  which  was  proposed  by  the  convention  at  that 
time  m  session ;  and  at  length  he  openly  declared  his  dislike  to  an  unqualified 
HibnuBsion, '  to  archbishops,  bishops,  et  ccttera^  as  he  knew  not  what  the 
^csetera  comprehended.  The  result  of  deep  and  searching  inquiry,  was  a 
lenunoation  of  his  connection  with  the  established  church,  and,  in  1640,  he 
^<io^)ted  an  invitation  to  settle  in  Kidderminster,  where  his  labors  were  of 
'^'^^'ibd  Qtiiity  in  improving  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
ii^craang  their  respect  for  religion.  Though  he  sided  with  the  parliament, 
UMiacled  as  one  of  their  chaplains  during  the  civil  wars,  yet  ho  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  order  and  regular  government,  both  in  church  and  state.  When 
Cromwell  usurped  the  supreme  power,  Baxter  openly  expressed  his  dis- 
^^pfohation  of  his  conduct,  and,  in  a  conference  with  the  Protector,  plainly 
told  him  that  the  people  of  England  considered  monarchy  a  blessing,  the 
"*ofwluch  they  deeply  deplored. 

After  the  Restoration,  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
ktt  when  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Here- 
fad,  he  declined  it,  assigning  as  his  reason  that,  he  desired  no  higher  honor 
^  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  Kidderminster,  and  there  pass  the  re- 
^nder  of  his  life  with  his  humble  flock.     During  the  persecution  of  the 
^n)Ooiifi:)rmists,  he  was  occasionally  much  molested  in  the  performance  of 
b  ministerial  duties,  particularly  while  he  officiated  at  Black  Friars,  in 
londoiL    In  1685,  he  was,  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds,  condemned,  by 
tke  infianons  Je£&eys,  for  sedition ;  but  through  the  &vor  of  the  king, 
/uses  the  Second,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  he  obtained  a  pardon, 
fltti  release  from  the  heavy  fine  imposed  upon  hinL 
VOL.  n, — K 
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Baxter  was  a  mail  of  enlarged  and  liberal  \iewB,  and  refrained  from 
joining  any  of  those  sects  into  which  the  dissenters  were,  at  that  time^ 
divided :  he  was,  consequently,  generally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  diglike 
by  the  more  narrow-minded  among  them.  His  character  was,  therefore,  ex 
posed  to  much  obloquy  during  liis  hfetime ;  but  is  now  impartially  judged, 
posterity  ha\ing  agreed  to  look  upon  him  as  one  ardently  devoted  to  tha 
cause  of  piety  and  morality,  esteeming  worth  in  whatever  denominatioQ  it 
was  found ;  and  one  who,  to  simpHcity  of  manners,  added  much  sagacity, 
as  an  observer  of  human  affairs.  By  many  even  of  his  contemporaries  hi* 
merits  were  amply  acknowledged ;  and  among  his  friends  and  admireis  be 
had  the  honor  to  number  Bishop  Wilkius,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  many 
others  of  equal  eminence.  A  few  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
at  Charter-housc-yard,  where,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  and  oppressed 
with  bodily  infirmities,  he  preached  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  lectnred  oo 
each  succe'ssive  Thursday.  His  death  occurred  on  the  eighth  of  Decembeii 
1691,  and  he  was  buried  in  Christ's  Church;  a  vast  concourse  of  persow 
of  different  ranks,  and  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  Mr 
lowing  his  remains  to  the  grave. 

Baxter  was  one  of  the  most  voluminoas  writers  in  the  English  language. 
The  remark  of  one  of  his  biographers,  that  his  works  are  sufficient  to  form 
a  library  of  themselves,  is  scarcely  .in  exaggeration ;  for  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  publications  are  named  in  the  catalogue  of  lA 
works.    Their  contents,  including  controversies,  and  practical  and  theoretical 
divinity,  are  necessarily  very  various ;   and  none  of  them  are  now  muck 
read,  except  the  practical  pieces,  especially  those  entitled  Tlie  Sainfs  Ent' 
lasting  Hest,  and  A   Call  to  the   Unconverted,     The  latter  was  so  very 
popular  when  published,  that  twenty  thousiind  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
sold  in  a  single  year.     His  work  entitled  Tlie  Certainty  of  the  World  cf 
Spirits  fully  evinced  hy  unquestionable  Histories  of  Apparitions  a^ 
Witchcrafts,  Operations,  Voi<:es,  dtc,  is  interesting  to  the  curious,  even  «^ 
the  present  time.   Baxter  wrote  a  candid,  liberal,  and  rational  Narrative  of 
the  most  Memorable  Passages  of  his  Life  and  Times,  which  was  published 
in  1C96,  five  years  after  his  death.     It  is  highly  instructive,  and,  as  well  •^ 
Baxter's  other  writings,  was  greatly  admired  by  Dr.  Johnson.     From  tbi* 
important  production  we  select  the  following  extracts : — 

HIS  JUDGMENT  OF  HIS  WRITINGS. 

Concerning  almost  all  my  writings,  I  must  confess  that  mj  own  Jndgnient  ii,  tb^ 
fewer,  well  studied  and  polished,  had  been  better ;  but  the  reader  who  can  wdfSf 
censure  the  books,  is  not  fit  to  censure  the  author,  unless  he  had  been  upon  ttK* 
place,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  occasions  and  circumstances.    Indeed,  for  ^ 
'  Saint's  Rest,'  I  had  four  months'  vacancy  to  write  it,  but  in  the  midst  of  couUurf 
languishing  and  medicine ;  but,  for  the  rest,  I  wrote  them  in  the  crowd  of  aO  af  J 
other  employments,  which  would  allow  me  no  great  leisure  for  polishing  and  eUN^ 
ness,  or  any  ornament ;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  wrote  one  sheet  twice  over,  nor  itayti 
to  make  any  blots  or  mtcrlinings,  but  was  fain  to  let  it  go  as  it  waa  first  cooo^veAi 
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and  when  my  own  desire  wiis  rather  to  stay  upon  one  thuig  long  than  run  over  many, 
tome  sudden  occasions  or  other  extorted  almost  all  my  writings  iVom  me ;  and  the 
apprehensions  of  present  oseAilness  or  necessity  prevailed  against  all  other  motives ; 
80  that  the  divines  which  were  at  hand  with  me  still  put  me  on,  and  approved  of 
what  I  did,  because  they  were  moved  by  present  necessities  as  well  as  I ;  but  those 
that  were  (kr  off,  and  felt  not  those  nearer  motives,  did  rather  wish  that  I  had  taken 
the  other  way,  and  published  a  few  elaborate  writings ;  and  I  am  ready  myself  to 
be  of  their  mind,  when  I  forgot  the  case  tliat  I  then  stood  in,  and  have  lost  the  sense 
of  former  motives.  *  *  ♦ 

And  this  token  of  my  weakness  so  accompanied  those  my  younger  studies,  that 
I  was  very  apt  to  start  up  controversies  in  the  way  of  my  practical  writings,  and 
also  more  desirous  to  acquaint  the  world  with  all  that  I  took  to  be  the  truth,  and 
to  assault  those  books  by  name  which  I  thought  did  tend  to  deceive  them,  and  did 
contain  unsound  and  dangerous  doctrine ;  and  the  reason  of  all  this  was,  that  I 
was  then  in  the  vigour  of  my  youthful  apprehensions,  and  the  new  appearance  of 
sacred  truth  it  was  more  apt  to  affect  me,  and  be  more  highly  valued,  than  after- 
ward, when  commonness  bad  dulled  my  delight ;  and  I  did  not  sufficiently  discern 
then  how  much,  in  most  of  our  controversies,  is  verbal,  and  upon  mutual  mistakes. 
And  withal,  I  knew  not  how  inopatient  divines  were  of  being  contradicted,  nor  how 
it  would  stir  up  all  their  powers  to  defend  what  they  have  once  said,  and  to  rise 
up  against  the  truth  which  is  thus  thrust  upon  them,  as  the  mortal  enemy  of  their 
honour ;  and  I  knew  not  how  hardly  men's  minds  are  changed  from  their  former 
spprehensions,  be  the  evidence  never  so  plain.    And  1  have  perceived  that  noth- 
ing so  much  hinders  the  reception  of  the  truth  as  urging  it  on  men  with  too  harsh 
importunity,  and  falling  too  heavily  on  their  errors ;  for  hereby  you  engage  their 
honour  in  the  business,  and  they  defend  their  errors  as  themselves,  and  stir  up 
ftll  their  wit  and  ability  to  oppose  you.     In  controversies,  it  is  fierce  opposition 
which  is  the  bellows  to  kindle  a  resisting  zeal ;  when,  if  they  be  neglected,  and 
their  opinions  lie  awhile  despised,  they  usually  cool,  and  come  again  to  themselves. 
Men  are  so  loath  to  be  drenched  with  the  truth,  that  I  am  no  more  for  going  that 
'way  to  work ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  lately  much  prone  to  the  contrary 
extreme,  to  be  too  indifferent  what  men  hold,  and  to  keep  my  judgment  to  my- 
self and  never  to  mention  any  thing  wherein  I  differ  fVom  another  on  any  thing 
which  I  think  I  know  more  than  he  ;  or,  at  least,  if  be  receive  it  not  presently,  to 
silence  it,  and  leave  him  to  his  own  opinion ;  and  I  find  this  effect  is  mixed  ac- 
cording to  its  causes,  which  arc  some  good  and  some  bad.    The  bad  causes  are, 
1.  An  impatience  of  men's  weakness,  and  mistaken  forwardness  and  self-conceited- 
»ts.   2.  An  abatement  of  my  sensible  esteem  of  truths,  through  the  long  abode 
«f  them  on  my  mind.     Though  my  judgment  value  them,  yet  it  is  hard  to  bo 
^wUy  affected  with  old  and  common  things,  as  with  new  and  rare  ones.    The 
^tter  causes  are,  1.  That  I  am  much  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  necessity 
of  lifing  upon  the  principles  of  religion  which  we  are  all  agreed  in,  and  uniting  in 
these ;  and  how  much  mischief  men  that  overvalue  their  own  opinions  have  done 
^  their  controversies  in  the  church  ;  how  some  have  destroyed  charity,  and  some 
hare  caused  schisms  by  them,  and  most  have  hindered  godliness  in  themselves  and 
otticra,  and  used  them  to  divert  men  from  the  serious  prosecuting  of  a  holy  life ; 
«*ii  «s  Sir  Francis  Bacon  saith,  in  his  Essay  of  Peace,  *  That  it  is  one  great  benefit 
<i^  church  peace  and  concord,  that  writing  controversies  is  turned  into  books  of 
pictical  devotion  for  increase  of  piety  and  virtue.'    2.  And  I  find  that  it  is  much 
Bore  for  most  men's  good  and  edification,  to  converse  with  them  only  in  that  way 
9t  jodUness  which  all  are  agreed  in,  and  not  by  touching  upon  differences  to  stir 
ip  their  corruptions,  and  to  tell  them  of  little  more  of  your  knowledge  than  what 
Jtn.  iiod  them  willing  to  receive  from  you  as  mere  learners ;  and  therefore  to  stay 
UH  they  crave  information  of  you.    We  mistake  men's  diseases  when  we  thiok  there 
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needeth  nothing  to  core  their  errors,  but  only  to  bring  them  the  eridenoe  of  truth. 
Alas !  there  are  many  distempers  of  mind  to  be  removed  before  men  are  tpt  to 
receive  that  evidenee.  And.  therefore,  that  church  is  happy  where  order  it  kept 
i]]»,  and  the  abilities  of  the  ministers  command  a  reverend  submiBsion  from  tlie 
hearers,  and  where  all  are  in  Christ's  school,  in  the  distinct  ranks  of  teacheri  sod 
learners ;  for  in  a  learning  way  men  are  ready  to  receive  the  tmth,  bat  in  a  diqntim 
way,  they  come  armed  against  it  with  prejudices  and  animouty. 


CHARACTER  OF  SIR  MATTHEW  HALE. 

He  was  a  man  of  no  quick  utterance,  but  spake  great  reason.  He  wasjnoBt  precisdy 
Jast ;  insomuch  that,  I  believe,  he  would  have  lost  all  he  had  in  the  world  rather 
than  do  an  unjust  act.  Patient  in  hearing  the  most  tedious  speech  which  any  man 
had  to  make  for  himself.  The  pillar  of  justice,  the  refhge  of  the  subject,  who  ftiied 
o]>pression,  and  one  of  the  greatest  honours  of  his  majesty's  government;  for,  with 
some  other  upright  judges,  he  upheld  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  that  it  HA 
not  into  the  reproach  of  arbitrariness,  cruelty,  and  utter  confusion.  Every  man  tint 
had  a  just  cause,  was  almost  past  fear  if  he  could  but  bring  it  to  the  court  or  aoiM 
where  he  was  judge;  for  the  other  judges  seldom  contradicted  him. 

He  was  the  great  instrument  for  rebuilding  London ;  for  when  an  act  was  mi^ 
for  deciding  all  controversies  that  hindered  it,  he  was  the  constant  judge,  who  Ar 
nothing  followed  the  work,  and,  by  his  prudence  and  justice,  removed  a  mnltitodo 
of  great  impediments. 

His  great  advantage  for  innocency  was,  that  he  was  no  lover  of  riches  or  of 
grandeur.    His  garb  was  too  plain ;  he  studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  ftinifin<» 
ity  with  great  persons,  and  all  manner  of  living  which  signifieth  wealth  and  grett" 
ness.    He  kept  no  greater  family  than  myself.    I  live4  in  a  small  house,  which,  for  • 
pleasant  back  opening  he  had  a  mind  to ;  but  caused  a  stranger,  that  he  might  not 
he  suspected  to  be  the  man,  to  know  of  mo  whether  I  were  willing  to  part  with  it 
before  he  would  meddle  with  it.    In  that  house  he  lived  contentedly,  without  aoT 
pomp,  and  without  costly  or  troublesome  retinue  or  visitors ;  but  not  without  cha^ 
ity  to  the  poor.    He  continued  the  study  of  physics  and  mathematics  still,  as  1^ 
great  delight.    He  hath  himself  written  four  volumes  in  folio,  three  of  which  I  hat* 
read,  against  Atheism,  Sadduceism,  and  infidelity,  to  prove  first  the  Deity,  and  th€!<^ 
the  immortality  of  man's  soul,  and  then  the  tnith  of  Christianity  and  the  Ho3y 
Scripture,  answering  the  infidel's  objections  against  Scripture.    It  is  strong  and  mft^ 
culine,  only  too  tedious  for  impatient  readers.    He  said  he  wrote  it  only  at  ywatf^ 
hours  in  his  circuits,  to  regulate  bis  meditations,  finding  that  while  he  wrote  doif^ 
^vliat  he  thought  on,  his  thoughts  were  the  easier  kept  close  to  work,  and  kept  in  ^ 
method.    But  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  publish  them. 

The  conference  which  I  had  frequently  with  him,  mostly  about  the  immortalifi^ 
of  the  soul,  and  other  philosophical  and  foundation  points,  was  so  editing,  that  bJ^ 
Vi-ry  questions  and  objections  did  help  mc  to  more  light  than  other  men's  solutko^ 
Those  who  take  none  for  religious  who  fVcquent  not  private  meetings,  d^:.,  took  la&0^ 
for  an  excellently  righteous,  moral  man ;  but  I,  who  heard  and  read  his  serious  e^^ 
)>res8ion8  of  the  concernments  of  eternity,  and  saw  his  love  to  all  good  men,  and  tts' 
blamelessness  of  his  life,  thought  better  of  his  piety  than  my  own.    When  the  peP" 
]>le  crowded  in  and  out  of  my  house  to  hear,  he  openly  showed  me  so  great  respe0^ 
before  them  at  the  door,  and  never  spake  a  word  against  it,  as  was  do  small  encoaT' 
agement  to  the  common  people  to  go  on;  though  the  other  sort  muttered,  thit# 
judge  should  seem  so  far  to  countenance  tliat  which  they  took  to  be  agiuiist  tlif 
law.    He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  extremities  of  the  times,  and  of  the  tIoIumH 
end  foolishness  of  the  predominant  clergy,  and  a  great  desirer  of  such  abatenMil 
as  might  restore  us  all  to  serviccableness  and  unity.    He  had  got  bat  a  Teiy 
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otate,  though  he  had  long  the  greatest  practice,  hecause  he  would  take  but  little 
money,  and  undertake  no  more  business  than  he  could  well  dispatch.  He  often 
offered  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  resign  his  place,  when  he  was  blamed  for  doing  that 
which  he  supposed  was  justice.  He  had  been  the  learned  Seldon's  intimate  fVicnd, 
and  one  of  his  executors ;  and  because  the  Hobbians  and  other  infidels  would  havo 
persuaded  the  world  that  Seldon  was  of  their  mind,  I  desired  him  to  tell  me  the 
truth  therein.  He  assured  me  that  Seldon  was  an  earnest  professor  of  the  Christian 
frith,  and  so  angry  an  adversary  of  Hobbes,  that  be  hath  rated  him  out  of  the 
room. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH  IN  BAXTER'S  YOUTH. 

I  can  not  forget,  that  in  my  youth,  in  those  late  times,  when  we  lost  the  labours 
of  some  of  our  conformable  godly  teachers,  for  not  reading  publicly  the  book  of 
sports  and  dancing  on  the  Lord's  Day,  one  of  my  father's  own  tenants  was  the  town 
piper,  hired  by  the  year  (for  many  years  together),  and  the  place  of  the  dancing  as- 
sembly was  not  an  hundred  yards  from  our  door.  We  could  not,  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
either  read  a  chapter,  or  sing  a  psalm,  or  catechize,  or  instruct  a  servant,  but  with 
the  noise  of  the  pipe  and  tabor,  and  the  shoutings  in  the  street,  continually  in  our 
ean.  Even  among  a  tractable  people,  we  were  the  common  scorn  of  all  the  rabble 
in  the  streets,  and  called  puritans,  precisians,  and  hypocrites,  because  we  rather 
chose  to  read  the  Scriptures  than  to  do  as  they  did ;  though  there  was  no  savour  of 
nonconformity  in  our  family.  And  when  the  people  by  the  book  were  allowed  to 
play  and  dance  out  of  public  service  time,  they  could  so  hardly  break  off  their  sports, 
that  many  a  time  the  reader  was  fain  to  stay  till  the  piper  and  players  would  give 
OTer.  Sometimes  the  morris-dancers  would  come  into  the  church  in  all  their  linen, 
and  scarfii,  and  antic-dresses,  with  morris-bells  jingling  at  their  legs ;  and  as  soon  as 
commoD  prayer  was  read,  did  haste  out  presently,  to  their  play  again. 

THEOLOGICAL  CONTROVERSIES. 

My  mind  being  these  many  years  immersed  in  studies  of  this  nature,  and  having 

aSao  long  wearied  myself  in  searching  what  fkthers  and  schoolmen  have  said  of  such 

thiogs  before  us,  and  my  genius  abhorring  confusion  and  equivocals,  I  came,  by 

maiiy  yean'  longer  study,  to  perceive  that  most  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  among 

Protestants  are  far  more  about  equivocal  words  than  matter;  and  it  wounded  my 

•ool  to  perceive  what  work  both  tyrannical  and  unskillful  disputing  clergymen  had 

made  these  thirteen  hundred  years  in  the  world ! ,  Experience,  since  the  year  1643, 

tin  this  year,  1675,  hath  loudly  called  me  to  repent  of  my  own  prejudices,  sidings, 

ni&eensurings  of  causes  and  persons  not  understood,  and  of  all  the  miscarriages  of 

nyndnistry  and  life  which  have  been  thereby  caused;  and  to  make  it  my  chief 

^^  to  call  men  that  are  within  my  hearing  to  more  peaceable  thoughts,  affections, 

^pvactices.    And  my  endeavours  have  not  been  in  vain,  in  that  the  ministers  of 

^  coontry  where  I  lived  were  very  many  of  such  a  peaceable  temper,  and  a 

PBtt  number  more  through  the  land,  by  Qod's  grace  (rather  than  any  endeavours 

^iQhe),  are  so  minded.    But  the  sons  of  the  cowl  were  exasperated  the  more 

.  Hf^  me,  and  accounted  him  to  be  against  every  man  that  called  all  men  to 

1018  tail  peace,  and  was  for  no  man  as  in  a  contrary  way. 

ioEv  Owen  was  the  son  of  the  vicar  of  Hadham,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  was 

kn  in  that  town,  in  1616.    His  early  proficiency  in  learning  was  such  as 

to  eoaUe  him  to  enter  Queen^s  College,  Oxford,  before  he  was  twelve  years 

ct  »ge,  and  to  take  his  master's  degree  before  he  was  nineteen.    The  ox- 

of  his  education  had  been  hitherto  defi-ayed  by  an  uncle,  wlio  de- 
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signed  liim  for  the  Established  Church ;  but  as  he  united  with  the  Presby- 
terians soon  after  he  left  the  university,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  uncle,  and 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources.     Having  taken  orders,  he  became  chaplain 
to  Lord  Lovelace,  with  whom  he  resided  when  the  civil  war  oommenced. 
Owen  at  once  sided  with  the  parliamentary  party ;  and  though  Lord  Love- 
lace favored  the  king,  still  such  was  his  attachment  to  his  chaplain,  that  he 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.     When  Lovelace  was  summoned  to  join 
the  king's  army,  Owen  went  up  to  Loudon,  and  from  that  time  identified 
himself  with  the  nonconformists,  both  in  church  and  state.     He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  parliament  that  executed  the  king,  and  was  frequcntlj 
called  upon  to  preach  before  them.     Cromwell,  in  particular,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  him,  that  when  he  wont  to  Ireland,  he  insisted  that  Owen 
should  accompany  him  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  supenn- 
tending  the  college  of  Dublin.     After  s})ending  six  months  in  that  dty,  be 
returned  to  his  ecclesiastical  duties  in  England,  from  which,  however,  he  wis 
again  soon  called  away  by  Cromwell,  who  took  him,  in  1C50,  to  £dmburgii» 
where  he  also  passed  six  months.     Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  made  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  subsequently  raised  to  the  ^ice-chancellorship  of  the  llmTe^ 
sity,  which  office  he  held  till  CromwelFs  deatL 

After  the  Restoration,  Dr.  Owen  was  particularly  favored  by  Chanoelkr 
Clarendon,  who  solicited  him  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  tfd 
accept  a  bishopric.  Owen  was,  however,  in  principle  opposed  to  EpiscO' 
pacy,  and  to  conform,. therefore,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  persecution 
of  tlie  nonconformists  repeatedly  disposed  liim  to  emigrate  to  New  England, 
but  attachment  to  liis  native  land  prevailed,  and  kept  him  at  home.  Not- 
withstanding his  decided  hostility  to  the  church,  his  amiable  disposition  and 
agreeable  manners,  procured  him  much  esteem  from  many  able  churchmeBi 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  who  on  one  occasion  sent  for  him,  and 
after  a  conversation  of  two  hours,  gave  him  a  thousand  guineas  to  distribute 
among  those  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  recent  persecutions.  Ow^ 
continued  to  reside  in  London  from  the  Restoration  till  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  in  Eahng,  on  the  twenty-fouitb 
of  August,  1683. 

Dr.  Owen  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning  and  most  estimable  character* 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  eloquent  and  gracefiil,  and  displayed  a  degree  ofmoi' 
eration  and  liberality  not  very  common  among  the  sectaries  with  whom  b* 
was  associated,  llis  extreme  industry  is  evinced  by  the  voluminousoew  of 
his  publications,  which  amount  to  no  fewer  than  seven  volumes,  in  foli^ 
twenty  in  quarto,  and  about  thirty  in  octavo.  Of  these  the  prindpal  are,  ^ 
Collection  of  Sermons,  An  Exposition  on  the  EpiMle  of  the  Hebrews^  A  Bit 
course  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  The  Divine  Original  and  Authority  of  tit 
Scriptures,  Jn  all  his  works,  however,  the  style  is  very  defective.  Hie^wroU 
too  rapidly  and  carelessly  to  produce  compositions  either  vigorow  or  ben* 
tiftd.    The  graces  of  writing,  were,  indeed,  confessedly  held  by  him  in  oofr 
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tempt ;  and  in  one  of  his  pre^Eu^s  we  find  the  following  language :  '  Know, 
reader,  that  you  have  to  do  with  a  person  who,  provided  his  words  but 
clearly  express  the  sentiments  of  his  mind,  entertains  a  fixed  and  absolute 
disregard  of  all  elegance  and  ornament  of  speech/  His  diction  is,  for  the 
most  part,  dry,  heavy,  and  pointless,  and  his  ideas  are  seldom  brought  out 
writh  powerful  effect.  Robert  Hall  entertained  a  decided  antipathy  to  the 
vnitings  of  this  celebrated  divine.  *  I  can  not  think  how  you  like  Dr.  Owen,' 
laid  he  to  the  great  Dr.  Mason  of  New  York.  *  I  can  not  read  him  with 
my  patience.  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr.  Owen,  sir,  without  finding  some 
x>nJfusion  in  his  thoughts,  either  a  truism  or  a  contradiction  in  terms.'  *  Sir, 
le  is  a  Dutchman,  floundering  in  a  continent  of  mud.'  His  works  afford  no 
>aBsages  suited,  as  Hterary  performances,  to  our  purpose. 

Ralph  Cudworth,  a  worthy  contemporary  of  the  divines  last  mentioned, 
iras  the  son  of  the  rector  of  AUer,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  bom  in  thai 
town,  in  1617.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  before  he  had 
"cached  the  seventh  year  of  his  ago  ;  but  his  mother  afterwards  manied  Dr 
dtoughton,  by  whom  Cudworth  wiis  brought  up,  and  educated  with  everj 
)06sible  degree  of  care  and  attention.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admit- 
ed  pensioner  of  £manuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  there  remained  until  h« 
lad  taken  his  master's  degree  ;  after  which,  being  chosen  follow  of  his  col- 
ege,  he  remained  attached  to  the  university,  and  became  a  very  eminent 
utor.  Having  taken  orders,  he  was,  in  1640,  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
l^orth  Cadbury,  in  Somersetshire,  and  soon  after  his  literary  career  com- 
nenced.  In  1644,  Cudworth  was  appointed  master  of  Clare-Uall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  year  following,  regius  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  now  abandoned  his  ministerial  function  entirely,  and  henceforth  applied 
himself  exclusively  to  academical  employments  and  studies.  In  1651,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  three  yeai;?  afterwards  was  chosen 
master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  a  situation  in  which  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  proving  highly  serviceable  both  to  the  university  and 
to  the  church  of  England.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June, 
1688,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  college  over  which  ho  had  so 
long  presided. 

Dr.  Cudworth's  principal  work  is  entitled.  The  True  Intellectual  System 
^the  Universe^  and  was  published  in  1678.     It  was  designed  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  atheistical  tenets  which  at  that  time  extensively  prevailed  in  Eng- 
^d,  and  which  had  been  so  successfully  inculcated  by  Hobbes.    The  ar- 
g^ent  of  the  work  is  based  on  the  three  following  principles :  *  First,  that 
aQ  things  in  the  world  do  not  float  without  a  head  and  governor ;  but  that 
^re  is  a  Grod,  an  omnipotent  understanding  being,  presiding  over  all.    Sec- 
ondly, that  this  God  being  essentially  good  and  just,  there  is  something  in 
ite  own  nature  immutably  and  eternally  just  and  unjust ;  and  not  by  arbi- 
tnrj  will,  law,  and  command  only.    And  lastly,  that  we  are  so  far  forth 
pineiples  or  masters  of  our  own  actions,  as  to  be  accountable  to  justice  for 
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thenii  or  to  make  us  guilty  and  blameworthy  for  what  we  do  amisB,  and  to 
deserve  punishment  accordingly.'  From  these  positions  it  will  be  percei?ed 
that  Dr.  Cudworth  maintains,  first,  the  existence  of  a  natm'al  and  everkstiDg 
distinction  between  justice  and  injustice ;  and,  secondly,  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  In  sustaming  these  positions,  he  displays  a  vast  amount  of  eru- 
dition, and  that  rare  degree  of  candor  which  prompts  a  controverua&t  to 
give  a  full  statement  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  which  he  designs  to  refute. 
Besides  those  published,  Dr.  Cudworth  left  a  number  of  works  in  mana- 
script,  among  which  are,  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immuiabii 
Morality^  A  Treatise  on  Moral  Oood  and  Evil,  A  Treatise  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity^  A  Treatise  on  the  Creation  of  the  World,  and  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  A  Treatise  on  the  Learning  of  the  Hehretos,  and  A  Treatim 
on  Hohhes's  Notions  concerning  the  Nature  of  Ood  and  the  Extensioh^ 
of  Spirits,  all  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Cudworth^ 
style  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  and  well  adapted  to  philosophical  disquisitioi^ 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimen : — 

GOD,  THOUGH  INCOMPREHENSIBLE,  NOT  INCONCEIVABLE. 

It  doth  not  at  all  follow,  because  God  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  and  Danof 
understandings,  that  he  is  utterly  inconceivable  by  them,  so  that  they  can  notfhuM 
any  idea  of  him  at  all,  and  he  may  therefore  be  concluded  to  be  a  nonentity.  For 
it  is  certain  that  we  can  not  comprehend  ourselves,  and  that  we  have  not  such  id 
adequate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  any  substantial  thing  u 
that  we  can  perfectly  master  and  conquer  it.  It  was  a  truth,  though  abused  by  the 
skeptics,  akalaiepton  ti,  something  iticomprehensihle  in  the  esseuce  of  the  lowtft 
substances.  For  even  body  itself,  which  the  atheists  think  themselves  so  well  a^ 
quaintcd  with,  because  they  can  feel  it  with  their  fingers,  and  which  is  the  only  snlh 
stance  that  they  acknowledge  either  in  themselves  or  in  the  universe,  hath  such 
puzzling  difficulties  and  entanglements  in  the  speculation  of  it,  that  they  can  nerer 
be  able  to  extricate  themselves  from.  We  might  instance,  also,  in  some  accideotil 
things,  as  time  and  motion.  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  ths 
same  with  it,  but  have  a  lower  participation  only  of  the  intellectual  nature,  and  ii* 
rather  apprehenders  than  comprehenders  thereof  This  is  indeed  one  badge  of  oar 
creaturely  state,  that  we  have  not  a  perfectly  comprehensive  knowledge,  or  such  ■> 
is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essences  of  things ;  iVom  whence  we  ought  to 
be  led  to  this  acknowledgment,  that  there  is  another  Perfect  Mind  or  Understanding 
Being  above  us  in  the  universe  fVom  which  our  imperfect  minds  were  derived,  ani 
upon  which  they  do  depend.  Wherefore,  if  we  can  have  no  idea  or  conception  of 
any  thing,  whereof  we  have  not  a  full  and  perfect  comprehension,  then  can  we  ikA 
have  an  idea  or  conception  of  the  nature  of  any  substance.  But  though  we  do  not 
comprehend  all  truth,  as  if  our  mind  were  above  it,  or  master  of  it,  and  cannot  pene- 
trate into,  and  look  quite  through  the  nature  of  every  thing,  yet  may  rational  sonll 
fhune  certain  ideas  and  conceptions,  of  whatsoever  is  in  the  orb  of  being  pnjpoTiax0r 
ate  to  their  own  nature,  and  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  And  thongh  we  can  nOk 
Ailly  comprehend  the  Deity,  nor  exhaust  the  infinlteness  of  its  perfection,  yet  mil 
we  have  an  idea  of  a  Being  absolutely  perfect ;  such  a  one  as  is  nostra  nodulB  cm- 
fomUSf  agreeable  and  proportionate  to  our  measure  and  scantling;  as  we  may  tp* 
preach  near  to  a  mountain,  and  touch  it  with  our  hands,  though  we  can  not  enoon> 
pass  it  all  around,  and  enclasp  it  within  our  arms.    Whatsoever  is  in  its  own  naUua 
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■olatelj  nnconoeivable  is  nothing;  bat  not  whatsoever  is  not  ftiUy  comprehensible 

our  imperii  anderstandings. 

It  18  troe,  indeed,  that  the  Deity  is  more  incomprehensible  to  ns  than  any  thing 
ae  whatsoever,  which  proceeds  fVom  the  fiillncss  of  its  being  and  perfection,  and 
om  the  transcendency  of  its  brightness ;  but  for  the  very  same  reason  may  it  be 
^id  also  in  some  sense,  that  it  is  more  knowable  and  conceivable  than  any  thing. 
Ls  the  8un,  though  by  reason  of  its  excessive  splendour  it  dazzles  our  weak  sight, 
-et  is  it,  notwithstanding,  far  more  visible  also  than  any  of  the  nebuhsa  stella—tke 
tmU  misty  stars.  Where  there  is  more  of  light  there  is  more  of  visibility;  so, 
'here  there  is  more  of  entity,  reality,  and  perfection,  there  is  more  of  conceptibility 
u^  cogDoscibility ;  such  a  thing  filling  up  the  mind  more,  and  acting  more  strongly 
ipoD  it  Nevertheless,  because  our  weak  and  imperfect  minds  are  lost  in  the  vast 
iQiDeDsity  and  redundancy  of  the  Deity,  and  overcome  with  its  transcendent  light 
tod  dazzling  brightness,  therefore  hath  it  to  us  an  appearance  of  darkness  and  in- 
^I)rehensibility ;  as  the  unbounded  expansion  of  light,  in  the  clear  transparent 
'ther,  hath  to  us  the  apparition  of  an  azure  obscurity ;  which  yet  is  not  an  absolute 
^  in  itself,  but  only  relative  to  our  sense,  and  a  mere  fancy  in  us. 

The  incomprehensibility  of  the  Deity  is  so  far  fVom  being  an  argument  against  the 
^itj  of  its  existence,  as  that  it  is  most  certain,  on  the  contrary,  that  were  there 
tothii^  incomprehensible  to  us,  who  are  but  contemptible  pieces,  and  small  atoms 
f  the  universe;  were  there  no  other  being  in  the  world  but  what  our  finite  under- 
^AQdings  could  span  or  fathom,  and  encompass  round  about,  look  through  and 
luoQgh,  have  a  commanding  view  of,  and  perfectly  conquer  and  subdue  under 
beiD,  then  could  there  be  nothing  absolutely  and  infinitely  perfect,  that  is,  no 
led.    *     »      »  • 

And  nature  itself  plainly  intunates  to  us  that  there  is  some  such  absolutely  peribct 
^iog,  which,  though  not  inconceivable,  yet  is  incomprehensible  to  our  finite  under- 
'codings,  by  certain  passions,  which  it  hath  implanted  in  us,  that  otherwise  would 
^vA  an  object  to  display  themselves  upon ;  namely,  those  of  devout  veneration, 
dotatioQ,  and  admiration,  together  with  a  kind  of  ecstacy  and  pleasing  horror ; 
^hich,  in  the  silent  language  of  nature,  seem  to  speak  thus  much  to  us,  that  there 
^  some  oliject  in  the  world  so  much  bigger  and  vaster  than  our  minds  and  thoughts, 
^  it  is  the  very  same  to  them  that  the  ocean  is  to  narrow  vessels ;  so  that  when 
W  l)t?e  taken  into  themselves  as  much  as  they  can  thereof  by  contemplation,  and 
Uled  up  all  their  capacity,  there  is  still  an  immensity  of  it  left  without,  which  can 
^  enter  in  for  want  of  room  to  receive  it,  and  therefore  must  be  apprehended  after 
i*^  other  strange  and  more  mysterious  manner,  namely,  by  their  being  plunged 
^  it,  and  swallowed  up  or  lost  in  it.  To  conclude,  the  Deity  is  indeed  incompre- 
'^^ble  to  our  finite  and  imperfect  understandings,  but  not  inconceivable ;  and 
^erefoie  there  is  no  ground  at  all  for  this  atheistic  pretence  to  make  it  a  non- 
entity. 

A  brief  notice  of  L'Estrange,  Ashmole,  Charleton,  and  Evelyn — writers 
^feing  widely  from  those  whom  we  have  just  noticed — ^will  close  our 
Fttent  remarks. 

fioGEB  L^EsTRANas  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family, 
wkose  seat  was  at  Hunstonton-Hall,  in  the  comity  of  Norfolk,  and  where  he 
ns  bom  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1616.  He  was  educated  at 
>luDbridge,  and  having  espoused  the  royal  cause  in  the  contest  between 
Kaiies  the  First  and  his  parliament,  he  attended  that  monarch,  in  1639,  into 
Gotland,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  civil  wars,  adhered  unwaveringly  to 
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the  interests  of  tlio  king.  Being  captured,  in  1046,  by  the  parliamentaiy 
army,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  and  lay  in  prison  almost  four 
years,  constantly  expecting  to  be  led  forth  to  execution.  Ho  was,  however, 
at  length  set  at  liberty,  and  lived  from  that  time  until  the  Restoration  in 
almost  total  obscurity.  From  the  establishment  of  monarchy  until  just  W 
fore  his  death,  L'Estrauge  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  editing  of  new^ 
pers  and  the  writing  of  pamphlets,  chiefly  in  belialf  of  the  court,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  at  length  received  from  James  the  Second,  the  honor  of 
knightliood.      His  death  occurred  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1704. 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  first  writer 
who  sold  his  services  in  defence;  of  any  measure,  good  or  bad.  As  a  contro- 
versialist, he  was  bold,  Uvely,  and  vigorous,  but  coarse,  impudent,  abuave, 
and  regardless  of  truth.  Besides  his  original  compositions  he  translated  vi- 
rious  works,  among  which  are  yEsop*s  Fables,  Seneca's  Morals,  CioHO^ 
Oflfices,  Erasmus's  Colloquies,  and  the  works  of  Josephus.  In  every  thing 
he  wrote,  however,  he  was  so  anxious  to  accommodate  his  style  to  the  tifite 
of  the  common  people,  that  few  of  his  works  could  now  be  read  with  any 
pleasure,  llie  class  whom  he  addressed  were  only  beginning  to  be  readen^ 
and  as  yet  could  relish  only  the  meanest  ideas,  presented  in  the  meanest  las* 
guage.  The  following  remarks  on  ingratitude  form  a  comparative  exception 
to  his  general  stylo : — 

INGRATITUDE. 

The  principal  causes  of  ingratitude  arc  pride  and  self-conceit,  avarice,  emy,  A& 
It  is  a  familiar  exclamation,  '  'Tis  true,  ho  did  this  or  that  for  mo,  but  it  came  so  lil^ 
and  it  was  so  little,  I  had  c'cn  as  good  have  been  without  it :  if  he  had  not  given  ii^ 
me,  he  must  have  given  it  to  somebody  else ;  it  was  nothing  out  of  his  own  pockfli 
Nay,  we  are  so  ungrateful,  that  he  that  gives  ns  all  we  have,  if  he  leaves  any  thing t9 
himself,  we  reckon  that  he  docs  us  an  injury.  It  cost  Julius  Cse^ar  his  llfb  the  ^ 
appointment  of  his  unsatiablc  companions ;  and  yet  he  reserved  nothing  of  all  tbi^ 
he  got  to  himself,  but  the  liberty  of  disposing  it.  There  is  no  benefit  so  laig^^ 
malignity  will  still  lessen  it :  none  so  narrow,  which  a  good  interpretation  will  n^ 
enlarge.  No  man  shall  ever  be  grateful  that  views  a  benefit  on  the  wrong  ode,  flf 
takes  a  good  office  by  the  wrong  handle.  The  avaricious  man  is  naturally  UDglii^ 
ful,  for  he  never  thinks  he  has  enough,  but  without  considering  what  he  ba8,0B|f 
minds  what  he  covets.  Some  pretend  want  of  power  to  make  a  competent  idtffc 
and  you  shall  find  in  others  a  kind  of  graceless  modesty,  that  makes  a  manasbiBfli 
of  requiting  an  obligation,  because  'tis  a  confession  that  he  has  received  one. 

Not  to  return  one  good  office  for  another  is  inhuman ;  but  to  retnm  evil  ftir  gooi 
is  diabolical.  There  are  too  many  even  of  this  sort,  who,  the  more  they  oii%  ft* 
more  they  hate.  There's  nothing  more  dangerous  than  to  oblige  those  people;  tf 
when  they  are  conscious  of  not  paying  the  debt,  they  wish  the  creditor  out  of  ft* 
way.  It  is  a  mortal  hatred  that  which  arises  from  the  shame  of  an  abased  bettl^' 
When  we  are  on  the  asking  side,  what  a  deal  of  cringing  there  is,  and  prolM^< 
*  Well,  I  shall  never  forget  this  favour,  it  will  bo  an  eternal  obligaUon  to  me.*  WJ 
within  a  while  the  note  is  changed,  and  we  hear  no  more  words  on  t,  till  by ' 
and  little  it  is  all  quite  forgotten.  So  long  as  we  stand  in  need  of  a  benefit,  then 
nothing  dearer  to  us;  nor  any  thing  cheaper  when  we  have  received  it  And  jet  I 
man  may  as  well  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  sum  of  money  that's  left  hun  in  tnut, 
1  Boit,  as  not  to  return  a  good  office  without  asking  j  and  when  we  have  no  ntaK] 
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waj  fhrther  for  the  benefit,  we  do  commoDly  care  as  little  for  the  author.  People 
follow  their  interest;  one  man  is  gratefol  for  his  convenience,  and  another  man  is 
QDgrateftil  for  the  same  reason. 

Ejlias  Ashmols,  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Maseum,  at  Oxford,  was 
bom  at  Litchfield,  m  Staffordshire,  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  161 7.     He 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  went  to  London  to  study  law.     He  rose  so  rapidly  in  his  profession 
that,  in  1638,  he  became  a  solicitor  in  chancery,  and  tliree  years  afterwards 
was  admitted  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     Meantime,  ' 
however,  he  so  sensibly  felt  the  defectiveness  of  his  education  that,  iu  1644, 
he  entered  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  with  unu!*ual  ardor  apphed 
himself^  for  nearly  two  years,  to  the  study  of  natural  pliilosophy,  mathe- 
matics, and  astronomy.    After  he  left  college  he  returned  to  London,  and 
soon  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sir  James  Moore,  the  famous  astrologer,  by 
whom  he  was  induced  to  devote  a  number  of  years  to  that  unprofitable 
science.    He  had  now  entirely  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  legal  profes- 
son,  and  being  of  a  very  inquisitive  disposition,  turned  his  attention  exclu- 
ovely  to  antiquities,  heraldry,  and  the  collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  other 
iwities,    Ashmole's  most  celebrated  work  is  entitled  The  Institution,  Laws^ 
vd  Ceremonies  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,    It  was  published 
in  16*72,  and  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  tfeats. 
This  eminent  antiquarian  died  at  Lambeth,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1692, 
«nd  over  his  remains,  which  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Great  Lambeth,' 
^w»  placed  an  elegant  black  marble  monument. 

Salter  Charleton,  an  accomplished  physician  and  vivid  describer  of 
human  duuractcr,  was  born  at  Shepton,  in  Somersetshire,  on  the  second  of 
Felinury,  1619.  His  fether,  who  was  a  clergyman,  and  an  eminent  scholar, 
P^^paredhis  son  himself  for  college,  and  in  1635  entered  him  in  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford,  then  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wilkins,  whom  we 
W  already  noticed.  Charleton  applied  himself  to  medical  studies  imme- 
diately after  he  left  the  university,  and  received  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1642. 
He  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles 
^  Fnst ;  and  upon  the  decline  of  that  prince's  afl&urs,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
^  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  physicians  there,  and  entered  almost 
nwnediately  into  extensive  practice.  After  the  Restoration  he  became  phy- 
■oan  to  Charles  the  Second,  and,  in  1689,  was  chosen  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  physicians  ;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  compelled  him 
■ocm  after  to  retire  to  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  ho  died,  in  170*7,  at  the 
idnmoed  age  of  eighty-eight 

The  works  of  Dr.  Charleton  were  numerous,  and  embraced  theology,  nat- 
anl  history,  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  and  antiquities.    In  the  last 
Mmed  department  he  produced  a  treatise,  in  1663,  which  is  generally  re- 
folded as  his  finest  hterary  performance,  and  in  which  he  maintains  the 
SiBikh  origin  of  Stonebenge,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  in  opposition  to  Inago 
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Jones,  who  attributed  that  remarkable  structure  to  the  Romans.  His  mc 
popular  work,  however,  is  A  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Different  Wt 
of  Men^  published  in  1675.  It  is  interesting,  both  on  account  of  the  live 
sketches  of  character  it  contains,  and  because  the  author  attributes  the  t 
rieties  of  talent  found  among  men  to  the  differences  in  the  £>rm,  size,  an 
quality  of  their  brains.  The  following  are,  perhaps,  the  two  happiest  <&  h 
sketches : — 

THE  READY  AND  NIMBLE  WIT. 

Such  as  are  endowed  wherewith  have  a  certain  extemporary  acuteness  of  coooett 
accompanied  with  a  quick  delivery  of  their  thoughts,  so  as  they  can  at  pleasoR  en 
tertain  their  auditors  with  facetious  passages  and  fluent  discourses  even  upoo  il^ 
occasions ;  but  being  generally  impatient  of  second  thoughts  and  deliberations,  tliQ 
seem  fitter  for  pleasant  colloquies  and  drollery  than  for  counsel  and  design;  lib 
fly-boats,  good  only  in  fair  weather  and  shallow  waters,  and  then,  too,  more  fti 
pleasure  than  traflSc.  If  they  be,  as  for  the  most  part  they  are.  narrow  in  the  hoU 
and  destitute  of  ballast  sufficient  to  counterpoise  their  large  sails,  they  reel  wid 
every  blast  of  argument,  and  are  otlen  driven  upon  the  sands  of  a  '  nonplus ;'  W 
where  favoured  with  the  breath  of  common  applause,  they  sail  smoothly  and  proodlfi 
and  like  the  city  pageants,  dischai^  whole  volleys  of  squibs  and  crackers,  and  ikiF 
mish  most  furiously.  But  take  them  from  their  fUmiliar  and  private  converattioi 
into  grave  and  severe  assemblies,  whence  all  extemporary  flashes  of  wit,  all  &>• 
tastic  allusions,  all  personal  reflections  are  excluded,  and  there  engage  them  in  ■ 
encounter  with  solid  wisdom,  not  in  light  skirmishes,  but  a  pitched  field  of  lo^f 
and  serious  debate  concerning  any  important  question,  and  there  you  shall  MOi 
discover  their  weakness,  and  contemn  that  barrenness  of  understanding  which  iiii' 
capable  of  struggling  with  the  difficulties  of  apodictical  knowledge,  and  the  dedoO' 
tion  of  truth  from  a  long  series  of  reasons.  Again,  if  those  very  concise  saying  v^ 
lucky  repartees,  wherein  they  are  so  happy,  and  which  at  flrst  hearing  were  eatv* 
tained  with  so  much  of  pleasure  and  admiration,  be  written  down,  and  brought  tot 
strict  examination  of  their  pertinency,  coherence,  and  verity,  how  shallow,  iNV 
fVothy,  how  forced  will  they  be  found !  how  much  will  they  lose  of  that  9:p^U^ 
which  their  tickling  of  the  ear  and  present  flight  through  the  imagination  had  gaiaeil 
In  the  greatest  part,  therefore,  of  such  men,  you  ought  to  expect  no  deep  or  eot- 
tinued  river  of  wit,  but  only  a  few  plashes,  and  those,  too,  not  altogether  ftee  fhiB 
mud  and  putrefaction. 

THE  SLOW  BUT  SURE  WIT. 

Some  heads  there  are  of  a  certain  close  and  reserved  constitution,  which  miktf 
them  at  flrst  sight  to  promise  as  little  of  the  virtue  wherewith  they  are  endowediif 
the  former  appear  to  be  above  the  imperfections  to  which  they  are  sul^t  fiooi^ 
what  slow  they  are,  indeed,  of  both  conception  and  expression ;  yet  no  whit  the  b* 
provided  with  solid  prudence.  When  they  are  engaged  to  speak,  their  tongue  drtk 
not  readily  interpret  the  dictates  of  their  mind,  so  that  their  language  comes,  ilB 
were,  dropping  fVom  their  lips,  even  where  they  are  encouraged  by  familiar  eutict' 
ties,  or  provoked  by  the  smartness  of  jests  which  sudden  and  nimble  wits  hSM 
newly  darted  at  them.  Costive  they  are  also  in  invention;  so  that  when  fiM9 
would  deliver  somewhat  solid  and  remarkable,  they  are  long  in  seeking  whst  ii 
fit,  and  as  long  in  determining  in  what  manner  and  words  to  utter  it  Bat 
after  a  little  consideration,  they  penetrate  deeply  into  the  substance  of  thiqgs  MJ 
marrow  of  business,  and  conceive  proper  and  emphatic  words  by  which  to  ezpM 
their  sentiments.    Barren  they  are  not,  but  a  little  heavy  and  retentiTe.    Thdr  ffii 
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to  deep  and  concealed;  bnt  being  fhrnished  with  notions,  not  airy  and  nmbratil 
ones  borrowed  from  the  pedantism  of  the  schools,  but  true  and  useful — and  if  they 
We  been  manured  with  good  learning,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  their  pen— oflen- 
times  thej  produce  many  excellent  conceptions,  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  po»- 
teritj.  Having,  however,  an  aspect  very  like  to  narrow  and  dull  capacities,  at  first 
li^  most  men  take  them  to  be  really  such,  and  strangers  look  upon  them  with  the 
eyei  of  neglect  and  contempt  Hence,  it  comes,  that  excellent  parts  remaining  un- 
Imown,  often  want  the  fkvour  and  patronage  of  great  persons,  whereby  they  might 
be  redeemed  from  obscurity,  and  raised  to  employments  answerable  to  their  fkcul- 
tiei,  iDd  crowned  with  honours  proportionate  to  their  merits.  The  best  course, 
therefore,  for  these  to  overcome  that  eclipse  which  prejudice  usually  brings  upon 
tben^is  to  contend  against  their  own  modesty,  and  either,  by  fVequent  converse  with 
BoUe  and  discerning  spirits,  to  enlarge  the  windows  of  their  minds,  and  dispel  those 
doods  of  reservedness  that  darken  the  lustre  of  their  faculties ;  or  by  writing  on 
ioiBe  new  and  useful  subject,  to  lay  open  their  talent,  so  that  the  world  may  be  con- 
vfnoed  of  their  intense  value. 

In  1670  Dr.  Charleton  published  a  vigorous  traDslation  of  Epicums's 
'Monk,'  prefiEused  by  an  earnest  vindication  of  that  philosopher. 

John  Evelyn,  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune,  and  the  most  amiable  per- 
ianal diaracter,  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  honorable  fiimily, 
nd  ma  bom  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  in  Surry,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Oo- 
I  ^,  1620.  Having  prepared  for  the  university  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  he 
Mtered,  in  1637,  as  a  gentleman  conmioner,  Baliol  College,  Oxford; 
vbnoe,  after  having  for  three  years  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  greatest 
^ijjenoe,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  in  order  to  add  a  com- 
Ftet  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country  to  his  philological  and  philo- 
sophical aequisitions. 

Emng  completed  his  studies  at  home,  Evelyn,  in  1644,  left  England  for 

^  porpOM  of  acquiring  abroad,  those  accomplishments  which  foreign  travel 

•boectti  impart    Wherever  he  went  he  carefully  inquired  into  the  stat€  of 

Aettt&jnd  sdenoes,  and  thus  rendered  his  joumeyings  on  the  continent  as 

idviBtageotts  as  they  were  pleasant.     He  passed  much  of  his  time  at  Rome, 

ndm  other  parts  of  Italy ;  and  having,  in  1647,  returned  to  Paris,  he  was 

^introduced  to  Sir  Richard  Browne,  the  English  minister  at  the  French 

^it^  whose  daughter  Mary  he  soon  after  married.     In  1651  he  returned 

tofii^^siid,  and  immediately  afterwards  retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had 

^  ckttoed  through  his  wife,  at  Sayes-Court,  near  Deptford,  and  where  he 

Mimed  to  reside  during  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  long  life. 

t  b  death  oocurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1706,  and  he  was 

*  hBBd  at  Wotton,  under  a  white  marble  monument,  upon  which  was  in- 

iribed  the  following  significant  epitaph : — 

All  is  vanity,  which  is  not  honest;  and 
there  is  no  solid  wisdom  but  in  real  piety. 

Advn  was  the  author  of  several  scientific  works,  all  of  which  were 
in  an  easy  and  popular  style.    His  Sylva^  or  a  Ducourse  of  Forest 
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TreeSj  and  the  Propagation  of  Timber  in  his  Majesty's  Dinninwns^  pub- 
Eshed  in  1 604,  was  written  in  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  dreaded  a  scarcity  of  timber 
in  the  country.  This  work,  aided  by  the  king's  example,  stimulated  tlw 
land-holders  to  plant  an  immense  numl)er  of  oaks,  which,  a  century  aftff, 
proved  of  the  greatest  ser\'ice  to  the  nation  in  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war.  Terra,  a  Discmirse  of  the  Earth,  relating  to  the  Culture  and  /»•- 
provement  of  it,  for  Vegetation  and  the  Propagation  of  Plants^  K^i^easA 
in  1675 ;  and  a  treatise  on  medals,  anotlier  production,  soon  followed.  Be 
also  published  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  including  a  treatise  in  praise  d 
•  Public  Employment,  and  an  Active  Life,'  which  he  wrote  in  reply  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  *  Essay  on  Solitude.'  Evelyn  was  one  of  the  first  in 
England  to  treat  gardening  and  planting  scientifically ;  and  his  grounds  «t 
Sayes-Court  attracted  mucli  admiration,  on  account  of  the  number  of  fordga 
plants  which  he  reared  in  them,  and  the  fine  order  in  which  they  were  kept 
In  1669,  Evelyn  visited  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  tliat  venerable  it 
stitution,  through  admiration  of  his  genius  and  learning,  bestowed  u{)on  him 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  About  the  same  time  he  commenced  keeping 
a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  ever}-  remarkable  event  with  which  be  was  iainf 
way  concerned.  Tliis  work  was  published  in  1818,  in  two  volumes  quarto^ 
and  forms  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  store  of  liistorical  matenab 
respecting  the  latter  hidf  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  chronicles  femifa' 
as  well  as  important  circumstances ;  but  he  does  it  without  losing  his  digoi^i 
everywhere  preserving  the  tone  of  an  educated  and  reflecting  man.  It  '^ 
curious  to  read,  in  this  work,  of  great  men  going  after  dinner  to  attend  • 
council  of  state,  or  the  business  of  their  particular  offices,  or  the  bowBof 
green,  or  even  tlie  church ;  of  an  hour's  sermon  being  of  moderate  lengtkj 
of  ladies  pmnting  their  faces  being  a  novelty ;  or  of  tlieir  receiving  nA 
from  gentlemen  while  dressing,  after  having  just  risen  out  of  bed;  of  tta 
female  attendant  of  a  lM<ly  of  f:ishion  tnivelliug  on  a  pilhon  behind  one  of 
the  footmen,  and  the  footmen  riding  with  swords.  The  impression  conveyrf 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  tin;  S<.»cond  is,  u[x>n  the  whole,  unexpected,  leadJag 
to  the  conviction,  that  the  dissoluteness  of  manners  attributed  to  it  affected 
a  narrower  circle  of  society  than  is  generally  supposed;  and  that  even  in  4* 
court  itself  there  were  many  bright  exceptions  to  it  From  this  imporiai^ 
Diary  we  select  two  passages — the  first,  a  description  of  Sir  Stephen  Ffl^ 
the  founder  of  the  noble  house  of  Uolhuid,  so  remarkable  for  tJbe  line  d 
distinguished  statesmen  it  has  given  to  England — ^and  the  second,  an  •>" 
count  of  his  daughter  Mary,  who,  in  March,  1685,  and  in  the  twentMk 
year  of  her  age,  died  of  small-pox. 

A  FORTUNATE  COURTIER  NOT  ENVIED. 

Sept.  6,  (1G80.)— I  dined  with  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  now  one  of  the  Lords  Connri^ 
sloners  of  the  Treasury.  This  gentleman  came  first  a  poor  boy  ttora  the  quire  tf 
Saliaboiy,  then  was  taken  notice  of  by  Bishop  Dappa,  and  afterward  watted  «b  if 
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ord  Percy  (brother  to  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland),  who  procured  for  him 
1  inferior  place  amongst  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  green  cloth  side,  where  he 
AS  found  so  humble,  diligent,  industrious,  and  prudent  in  his  behaviour,  that  his 
ajesty  being  in  exile,  and  Mr.  Fox  waiting,  both  the  king  and  lords  about  him 
Miuently  employed  him  about  their  afifairs ;  trusted  him  both  with  receiving  and 
lying  the  little  money  they  had.  Returning  with  his  majesty  to  England  after 
eat  wants  and  great  sufferings,  his  miyesty  found  him  so  honest  and  hidustrions, 
id  withal  so  capable  and  ready,  that  being  advanced  from  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to 
at  of  the  Green  Cloth,  he  procured  to  be  pa}ina8ter  to  the  whole  army ;  and  by 
s  dexterity  and  punctual  dealing,  he  obtained  such  credit  among  the  bankers,  that 
i  was  in  a  short  time  able  to  borrow  vast  sums  of  them  upon  any  exigence.  The 
»atinual  turning  thus  of  money,  and  the  soldiers'  moderate  allowance  to  him  for 
s  keeping  touch  with  them,  did  so  enrich  him,  that  he  is  believed  to  be  worth  at 
ast  .£200,000,  honestly  gotten  and  unenviuil,  which  is  next  to  a  miracle.  With  all 
is,  he  continues  as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever  he  was.  He  is  gen- 
tms,  and  lives  very  honorably ;  of  a  sweet  nature,  well  spoken,  well  bred,  and  is 
>  highly  in  his  majesty's  esteem,  and  so  use  Ail,  that,  being  long  since  made  a  knight, 
&  is  also  advanced  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  has 
le  reversion  of  the  Cofferer's  place  after  Harry  Brounker.  He  has  married  his 
Idest  daughter  to  my  Lord  Cornwallis,  ami  gave  her  i;12,000,  and  restored  that  en- 
ingled  ikmily  besides.  He  matched  his  eldest  son  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  brings 
rith  her  (besides  a  great  sum)  near,  if  not  altogether,  X2000  per  annum.  Sir 
Uephco'S  lady,  an  excellent  woman,  is  sister  to  Mr.  Whittle,  one  of  the  king's  chirur- 
SeoDB.  In  a  word,  never  was  man  more  fortunate  than  Sir  Stephen ;  ho  is  a  hand- 
lome  person,  virtuous,  and  very  religious. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  DAUGHTER  MARY. 

March  10. — She  received  the  blessed  sacrament ;  after  which,  disposing  herself 
teiuffer  what  God  should  determine  to  inflict,  she  bore  the  remainder  of  her  sick- 
'^WBwiUi  extraordinary  patience  and  piety,  and  more  than  ordinary  resignation  and 
blessed  fhune  of  mind.  She  died  the  14th,  to  our  un.speakable  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion; and  not  to  ours  only,  but  that  of  all  who  knew  her,  who  wore  many  of  the 
beat  qntlity,  greatest  and  most  virtuous  persons.  The  justness  of  her  stature, 
conwlinesg  of  countenance,  gracef\ilness  of  motion,  unaffected,  though  more  than  or- 
^toly  beautiful,  were  the  least  of  her  ornaments,  compared  with  those  of  her 
J^.  Of  early  piety,  singularly  religious,  spending  a  part  of  every  day  in  private 
Motion,  reading,  and  other  virtuous  exercises ;  she  had  collected  and  written  out 
JWy  of  the  most  usef\il  and  judicious  periods  of  the  books  she  read  in*  a  kifld  of 
WBunoD-place,  as  out  of  Dr.  Hammond  on  the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the  best 
pf^cticsl  treatises.  She  had  read  and  digested  a  considerable  deal  of  history  and  of 
P^*ce» [geography].  The  French  tongue  was  as  familiar  to  her  as  English;  she  un-* 
^•ntood  Italian,  and  was  able  to  render  a  laudable  account  of  what  she  read  and 
<*«r?cd,  to  which  assisted  a  most  faitlif\il  memory  and  discernment ;  and  she  did 
■*ke  very  prudent  and  discreet  reflections  upon  what  she  had  observed  of  the  con- 
Ycmtioos  among  which  she  had  at  any  time  been,  which  being  continually  of  per- 
«W  of  the  best  quality,  she  thereby  improved.  She  had  an  excellent  voice,  to 
•Wch  she  played  a  thorough  base  on  the  harpsichord,  in  both  which  she  arrived  to 
tbit  perfection,  that  of  the  scholars  of  those  famous  two  masters,  Signors  Pietro 
ttd  Barthofomeo,  she  was  esteemed  the  best ;  for  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and 
nuMgement  of  it  added  such  an  agreeableness  to  her  countenance,  without  any  con- 
itraint  or  concern,  that  when  she  sung,  it  was  as  charming  to  the  eye  as  to  the  ear ; 
tibii  I  rather  note  because  it  was  a  universal  remark,  and  for  which  so  many  noble 
md  judicious  persons  in  music  desired  to  hear  her,  the  last  being  at  Lord  Arundel 
of  Wardour's.    What  shall  I  say,  or  rather  not  say,  of  the  cheerfulness  and  agreea. 
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bleocss  of  her  humour  1    CondeKcnding  to  the  meanest  scxrant  in  the  fkmflj,  er 
others,  she  still  kept  up  respect,  without  the  least  pride.    She  would  often  read  to 
them,  examine,  instruct,  and  pray  with  them  if  they  were  sick,  so  as  she  was  exceed- 
ingly  beloved  of  every  body.    Piety  was  so  prevalent  an  ingredient  in  her  coostita- 
tion  (as  I  may  say),  tliat  even  among  equals  and  superiors,  she  no  sooner  hecsme 
intimately  acquainted,  but  she  would  endeavour  to  improve  them  \>}[  insinnatiif 
something  of  religions,  and  that  tended  to  bring  them  to  a  love  of  devotion.    She 
had  one  or  two  confidants,  with  whom  she  used  to  pass  whole  days  in  fksting,  read- 
ing, and  prayers,  especially  before  the  monthly  communion  and  other  solemn  oocs- 
sions.    She  abhorred  fiattery,  and  though  she  had  abundance  of  wit,  the  nullei7 
was  so  innocent  and  ingenious,  that  it  was  most  agreeable ;  she  sometimes  would 
see  a  play,  but  since  the  stage  grew  licentious,  expressed  herself  weary  of  them; 
and  the  time  spent  at  the  theatre  was  an  unaccountable  vanity.    She  never  plsytd 
at  cards  without  extreme  importunity,  and  for  the  company ;  but  this  was  so  Toy 
seldom,  that  I  can  not  number  it  among  any  thing  she  could  name  a  Ikult    No  one 
could  read  prose  or  verse  better  or  with  more  Judgment ;  and  as  she  read,  so  ihe 
writ,  not  only  most  correct  orthography,  [butj  with  that  maturity  of  judgment  snd 
exactness  of  the  periods,  choice  of  expressions,  and  familiarity  of  style,  that  some 
letters  of  hers  have  astonished  me  and  others  to  whom  she  has  occasionally  written 
She  had  a  talent  of  rehearsing  any  comical  part  or  poem,  as,  to  them  she  might  be 
decently  fVee  with,  was  more  pleasing  than  heard  on  the  theatre.    She  danced  wHh 
the  grcstcst  grace  I  have  ever  seen,  and  so  would  her  master  say,  who  was  Mob- 
sieur  Isaac;  but  she  seldom  showed  that  perfection,  save  in  gracefhlness  of  hercn>' 
riage,  which  was  with  an  air  of  sprightly  modesty  not  easily  to  be  described.   5o(b* 
ing  affected,  but  natural  and  easy  in  her  dei>ortmcnt  as  in  her  discourse,  which  «■ 
always  material,  not  trifling,  and  to  which  the  extraordinary  sweetness  of  her  toBi^ 
even  in  familiar  speaking,  was  very  charming.    Nothing  was  so  pretty  as  her  descend- 
ing to  play  with  little  children,  whom  she  would  caress  and  humour  with  great  d^ 
light.    But  she  was  most  affected  to  be  with  grave  and  sober  men,  of  whom  flh^ 
might  learn  something  and  improve  herself.    I  have  been  assisted  by  her  in  readiiiS 
and  praying  by  me ;  comprehensive  of  uncommon  notions,  curious  of  knowing  ereiy 
thing  to  some  excess,  had  I  not  sometimes  repressed  it.    Nothing  was  so  deligbtfii 
to  her  as  to  go  into  my  study,  where  she  would  willingly  have  spent  whole  dijii 
for,  as  I  said,  she  had  read  abundance  of  history,  and  all  the  best  poets;  even  I^     I 
ence,  Plautus,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid;    all  the  best  romances  and  modtf* 
poems;  she  could  compose  happily,  as  in  the  Muiulus  Mulicbris,  wherein -is  an  eHB" 
meration  of  the  immense  variety  of  the  modes  and  ornaments  belonging  to  her  leXS 
but  all  these  are  vain  trifles  to  the  virtues  that  adorned  her  soul;  she  was  sincet^ 
religious,  most  dutif\il  to  her  parents,  whom  she  loved  with  an  affection  temper*^ 
with  great  esteem,  so  as  we  were  easy  and  free,  and  never  were  so  well  pleased  ** 
when  she  was  with  us,  nor  needed  wo  other  conversation.    She  was  kind  to  h^ 
sisters,  and  was  still  improving  them  by  her  constant  course  of  piety.    Oh  d^* 
sweet,  desirable  child !  how  shall  I  part  with  all  this  goodness  and  virtue  withO^ 
the  bitterness  of  sorrow  and  reluctancy  of  a  tender  parent !    Thy  affection,  duff* 
and  love  to  me,  was  that  of  a  friend  as  well  as  a  child.    Nor  less  dear  to  thy  moth^' 
whose  example  and  tender  care  of  thee  was  unparalleled ;  nor  was  thy  retam  ^ 
her  less  conspicuous.    Oh,  how  she  mourns  thy  loss!  how  desolate  hMt  thoa  \^^ 
Qs !  to  the  grave  shall  we  both  carry  thy  memoiy. 


Xtilm  i^t  €^h\H'fmi 


ALOXBHON  faDKET — ^LADT  RACHEL  RUSSELL— GEORGE  FOX — ROBERT  BARCLAY— 
W1LUAX  PSmf — ^THOMAS  ELLWOOD — JOHN  AUBRET — ARTHORY  WOOD — THOMAS 
BTMX»— JOHN  FLAVEL — ^JOHN  RAT. 

FEW  periods  in  the  whole  range  of  English  history  have  been  more  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  character  than  that  which  embraces 
the  Conunonwealth,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration ;  and  in  that  im- 
portant period,  few  characters  present  themselves  to  our  contemplation,  in- 
vohing  a  deeper  and  ntore  thrilling  interest,  than  that  heroic  Sidney,  who 
setup  Biaicus  Brutus  as  his  pattern,  and  hke  him  became  a  willing  sacrifice 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Alqxenon  Sidney  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  Of  his 
Inth  no  record  has  been  preserved,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
^ut  1620 ;  and  of  his  early  life  and  education  we  are  also  ignorant.  Du- 
ring his  father's  lieutenancy  in  Ireland,  he  served  in  the  army  against  the 
nibdg  in  that  kingdom  ;  and,  in  1643,  when  the  civil  war  in  England  broke 
<^he  was  permitted  to  return  to  that  country,  when  he  immediately  joined 
^  parliamentary  forces,  and.  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  was  present 
*>^tDok  a  brilliant  part  in  several  engagements.  He  was  hkewise  succes- 
■Wy  governor  of  Chichester,  Dublin,  and  Dover.  In  1648,  such  was  the 
pwomcnce  which  colonel  Sidney  had  attained,  that,  though  a  very  young 
1BI&  for  such  an  office,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  court, 
^Ifomted  to  try  the  king ;  which,  however,  he  did  not  attend,  though  ap- 
pO'cntly  not  from  any  disapproval  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  composed 
^  The  usurpation  of  Cromwell  gave  much  offence  to  Sidney,  who  declined 
to  iceept  office  under  either  him  or  his  son  Richard ;  but  when  the  Long 
PttBament  recovered  its  power,  he  readily  consented  to  act  as  one  of  the 
council  of  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Sidney  was  engaged  in  a  continental  em- 
ttmy;  and,  being  apprehensive  of  the  vengeance  of  the  royalists,  he  re- 
nittned  abroad  for  seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which,  his  father,  who  was 

VOL.  !!• — L 
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anxious  to  seo  him  before  his  death,  procured  his  pardon  from  the  Inng.    Af- 
ter his  return  to  England,  in  1677,  ho  opposed  the  measures  of  the  court, 
and  has  thus  subjected  himself  to  the  censure  of  Hume,  who  thought  that 
such  conduct,  after  he  had  received  the  royal  pardon,  was  ungrateful.     Sid- 
ney, however,  himself  evidently  regarded  the  pardon  as  rather  a  cessation  of 
injustice,  than  as  an  obligation  to  an  implicit  submission  for  the  future.    A 
more  serious  charge  against  the  memory  of  tliis  patriot  is  presented  in 
Dalrym])le'rt  *  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,'  published  nearly  a  century  after  his 
d<3ath.     Some  English  patriots,  with  Lord  William  Russell  at  their  head,  in- 
trigued with  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  to  prevent  the  war  between 
France  and  England,  the  purpose  being  to  prevent  Charles  the  Second  from 
ha\nng  the  command  of  the  large  funds,  which,  on  such  an  occasion,  must  be 
entrusted  to  him,  lest  he  should  use  it  against  tlie  liberties  of  the  natioo; 
while  Louis  was  not  less  anxious  to  prevent  the  English  from  joining  the  M 
of  his  enemies.     Tliis  act  would  never  have  been  regarded  as  a  moral  stiin 
upon  the  patriots,  if  Sir  John  I)alr}*mple  had  not  discovered,  amongst  the 
papers  of  Barillon,  one  containing  a  list  of  persons  who  had  received  bnbv 
from  the  French  monarch,  amongst  which  appears  the  name  of  Sidney,  to- 
gether with  those  of  several  other  leading  WTiig  members  of  parliament. 
We  doubt  not,  however,  from  the  consunmiatc  virtue  of  Sidney,  as  shown 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  that  this  list  of  names  was  entirely  ficth  , 
tious,  and  formed  for  the  purpose  of  conceahng  the  embezzlement  of  tbs 
money  by  the  French  ambassador. 

Towards  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  the  Whigs  made  astno- 
uous  eflPort  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne ;  and  in  these  pro- 
ceedings Sidney  took  a  very  conspicuous  part     This  attempt  having  fciW 
he  joined  in  the  conspiracy  for  insurrection,  the  design  of  which  was  to  IC" 
oomjilish  the  same  object.     This  conspiracy  was  exposed  in  oonaequence  o^ 
the  detection  of  an  inferior  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  in  which  tlie 
patriots  Russell,  Sidney,  and  others,  were  dexterously  inculpated  byth* 
court.     Sidney  was  tried  for  high  trejison  before  the  infamous  Jefiries;  ani 
although  the  only  witness  against  him  was  the  abandoned  Lord  HowaA 
and  nothing  could  be  produced  that  even  ostensibly  strengthened  his  te^^ 
mony,  he  was  condemned  by  a  servile  jury,  and  beheaded  on  the  seventh  o* 
December,  1683,  glorying  in  his  martyrdom  for  that* old  cause'  in  which  1^ 
had  been  engaged  from  his  youth. 

Sidney  was  a  man  of  remarkable  attainments  in  every  branch  of  knot^*' 
edge  that  pertained  to  government ;  and  his  sagacious  discernment  of  tJ'^ 
character  of  James  the  Second,  thoroughly  e>'inced  tlie  depth  of  his  penetr^ 
tion.     Tlic  career  of  that  monarch,  and  the  revolution  which  so  spe^ly  foJ' 
lowed  his  accession  to  the  throne,  fonn,  perhaps,  the  best  conomentarj  th^ 
could  be  offered  on  the  closing  part  of  our  patriot's  eventful  life.   Of  his  writing^ 
little  has  been  preser\'ed  besides  his  Discourses  on  Government     Theae  dis- 
courses were  firat  published  in  1698,  and  of  them  Lord  Orrery  remarks,  thai 
'  they  are  admirably  written,  and  contain  great  historical  knowledge,  and  a 
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ranaikable  propriety  of  diction ;  so  that  his  name,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  much  higher  established  in  the  temple  of  literature  than  I  have  hitherto 
found  it  placed.'    As  a  specimen  we  present  the  following  remarks  : — 

LIBERTY  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

Sach  as  enter  into  society  must,  in  some  degree,  diminish  their  liberty.  Reason 
leads  them  to  this.  No  one  man  or  family  is  able  to  provide  that  which  is  requisite 
for  their  conyenience  or  security,  whilst  every  one  has  an  equal  riglit  to  every  thing, 
and  none  acknowledges  a  superior  to  determine  the  controversies  that  upon  such 
occasions  must  continually  arise,  and  will  probably  be  so  many  and  great,  that  man- 
kind can  not  bear  them.  Therefore,  though  I  do  not  believe  that  Bellarmine  said  a 
commonwealth  could  not  exercise  its  power;  for  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
Rome  and  Athens  did  exercise  theirs,  and  that  all  the  regular  kingdoms  in  the  world 
are  commonwealths ;  yet  there  is  nothing  of  absurdity  in  saying,  that  man  can  not 
eontinne  in  the  perpetual  and  entire  fVuition  of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  given  him. 
The  liberty  of  one  is  thwarted  by  that  of  another ;  and  whilst  they  are  equal,  none 
will  yield  to  any,  otherwise  than  by  a  general  consent  This  is  the  ground  of  all  just 
gorenmieDts ;  for  violence  or  fraud  can  create  no  right ;  and  the  same  consent  gives 
the  form  to  them  all,  how  much  soever  they  differ  fVom  each  other.  Some  small 
oamber  of  men,  living  within  the  precincts  of  one  city,  have,  as  it  were,  cast  into  a 
commoD  stock  the  right  which  they  had  of  governing  themselves  and  children,  and 
by  eommon  consent  joining  in  ono  l)ody,  exercised  such  power  over  every  single 
peripD  as  seemed  beneficial  to  the  whole;  and  this  men  call  perfect  democracy. 
Others  choose  rather  to  be  governed  by  a  select  number  of  such  as  most  excelled  in 
wisdom  and  virtue ;  and  this,  according  to  the  signification  of  the  word,  was  called 
■rIstoGracy ;  or  when  one  man  excelled  all  others,  the  government  was  put  into  his 
bands,  under  the  name  of  monarchy.  But  the  wisest,  best,  and  fkr  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  rejecting  these  simple  species,  did  form  governments  mixed  or  composed 
of  the  three,  as  shall  be  proved  hereafter,  which  commonly  received  their  respected 
denomiiiations  ft'om  the  part  that  prevailed,  and  did  deserve  praise  or  blame  as  they 
were  well  or  ill  proportioned. 

It  were  a  folly  hereupon  to  say,  that  the  liberty  for  which  wo  contend  is  of  no  use 
to  as,  tSnee  we  can  not  endure  the  solitude,  barbarity,  weakness,  want,  misery,  and 
diDgers  that  accompany  it  whilst  we  live  alone ;  nor  can  enter  into  a  society  without 
nngning  it ;  for  the  choice  of  that  society,  and  the  liberty  of  framing  it  according 
to  oar  own  wills,  for  our  own  good,  is  all  we  seek.  This  remains  to  us  whilst  we 
ftna  goremmenttf,  that  we  ourselves  are  judges  how  far  it  is  good  for  us  to  recede 
ftoQ  oar  natural  liberty ;  which  is  of  so  great  importance,  that  from  thence  only  we 
Cttknow  whether  we  are  freemen  or  slaves;  and  the  difference  between  the  best 
{ovenunent  and  the  worst  doth  wholly  depend  on  a  right  or  wrong  exorcise  of  that 
Po*w.  If  men  are  naturally  free,  such  as  have  wisdom  and  understanding  will 
•^yilWune  good  governments ;  but  if  they  are  born  under  the  necessity  of  a  per- 
P*^  slavery,  no  wisdom  can  be  of  use  to  them ;  but  all  must  forever  depend  on 
^  will  of  their  lords,  how  cruel,  mad,  proud,  or  wicked  soever  they  be.    ♦    ♦     ' 

^  Grecians,  amongst  others  who  followed  the  light  of  reason,  knew  no  other 

^'^M  title  to  the  government  of  a  nation,  than  that  wisdom,  valour,  and  justice, 

*^  was  beneficial  to  the  people.    These  qualities  gave  beginning  to  those  govem- 

**>h  which  we  call  Heroum  Regna  (the  governments  of  the  Heroes) ;  and  the 

^''OnitioQ  pidd  to  such  as  eiyoyed  them,  proceeded  fVom  a  grateful  sense  of  the  good 

''^Bhiedfrom  them :  they  were  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  gods,  who  in  virtue 

Mlbeoefloeiice  surpassed  other  men.    The  same  attended  their  descendants,  till  tliey 

flBM  to  abuse  their  power,  and  by  their  vices  showed  themselves  like  to,  or  worse 

An  oCherSi  who  could  best  perform  their  duty. 
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Upon  the  same  grounds  we  may  conclude,  that  no  privilege  is  peculiarly  amieiied 
to  any  form  of  goTcmmcnt;  but  that  all  magistrates  are  equally  the  ministenof 
Oo<i,  who  perform  the  work  for  which  they  are  instituted ;  and  that  the  peofde  whidi 
institutes  them  may  proportion,  regulate,  and  terminate  their  power  as  to  tiioe, 
measuro,  and  number  of  persons,  as  seems  most  convenient  to  themselves,  which  cm 
be  no  other  than  their  own  good.    For  it  can  not  be  imagined  that  a  multitude  of 
people  should  send  for  Numa,  or  any  other  pennon  to  whom  they  owed  nothing,  to 
reign  over  them,  that  he  might  live  in  glory  and  plcai^ure,  or  for  any  other  ressoa 
than  that  it  miglit  be  good  for  them  and  their  posterity.    This  shows  the  work  of  iQ 
magistrates  to  be  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  even  the  doings  of  Justice,  and 
procuring  the  welfare  of  those  that  create  them.    This  we  learn  from  commoB 
sense :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  the  best  human  authors,  lay  it  as  an  immovable 
foundation,  upon  which  they  build  their  arguments  relating  to  matten  of  Ihat 
nature. 

Lady  Richel  Kussell,  whose  heroic  conduct  and  conjugal  attachment  hare 
secured  for  her  an  elevated  place  in  the  history  of  her  country,  is  no  ka 
remarkable  hr  the  literary  position  which  she  derives  from  her  letters. 

Eaciiel  Wkiotuesley,  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southamptoiy 
was  born  in  1636.     When  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  her  age,  and  widow  of 
Lord  Vaughan,  she  married  Lord  William  Russell,  son  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Bedtbrd.     She  was  five  years  older  than  her  second  hushand,  and  it  is  Aid 
that  lier  amiable  and  prudent  character  was  the  means  of  reclainung  him 
from  the  youthful  follies  into  which  he  had  plunged  at  the  time  of  the  Resto* 
ration.     Ilia  subsequent  political  career  is  known  to  every  one  fiimiliar  with 
English  history ;  and  if  ever  a  man  opposed  the  course  of  a  government  id 
a  pure  and  patriotic  spirit,  it  was  he.     The  sus])icious  correspondence  with 
Barillon,  already  alluded  to,  leaves  him  ua^^ulliod ;  for  the  ambassador  disr 
tinctly  mentions  him  and  Lord  Ilollis  as  two  who  would  not  sufifer  the0k* 
selves  to  be  bribed.     When  brought  to  trial,  in  Jufy,  1683,  under  the  itaa^ 
circumstances  as  those  that  attended  Sidney's  case — with  a  packed  jury  an<J 
a  brutil  judge — and  refused  a  c<>un<el  to  conduct  his  defence,  the  only 
fav(jr  that  wiis  allowed  him  was  to  have  an  amanuensis.     IBs  lady  steppe^ 
forth  to  undertake  this  offict^  to  the  admiration  of  all  present     After  th.^ 
con«L:nination  of  her  husband,  she  [>ersonally  implored  his  pardon  withoi:^'^ 
avail,     lie  loved  her  ;e<  such  a  wife  dv>scn'ed  to  Ix^  loved  ;  and  when  he  too^ 
his  final  farewell  of  her,  he  remarked.  *  Tlie  bitterness  of  death  is  now  past*' 
Lady  Russell  died  in   1723,  at  the  advanct^d  age  of  eighty-seven.     Fift^ 
yeai^s  after  her  death  aj>peared  that  collection  of  her  letters  which  gives  h(*^ 
a  nam*'  in  English  literature.     As  a  sj)ecimen  of  these  letters  we  present  th^ 
following  one,  addressed  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam  on  her  sorrow  : — 

Wobanie  Abbey,  27th  Nov,,  168B. 

As  you  profess,  good  <loctor,  to  take  pleasure  in  your  writings  to  mc,  fW)m  thi 
ti'stimony  of  a  conscience  to  fom-ard  my  spiritual  welfare,  so  do  I  to  receive  then 
as  one  to  me  of  your  tViendship  in  botli  worldly  and  spiritual  concernments ;  doing 
■o,  1  need  not  waste  my  time  nor  yours  to  tell  you  they  are  veiy  valvable  to  me. 
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yon  are  80  contented  to  read  mine,  I  make  the  Just  allowance  fbr;  not  for  the 
hineas  of  them,  I  know  it  can  not  be ;  but,  however,  it  enables  me  to  keep  up 
ivantageous  conversation  without  scruple  of  being  too  troublesome.  You  say 
thing  sometimes,  by  which  I  should  think  you  seasoned,  or  rather  tainted,  with 
1^  so  innch  where  compliment  or  praising  is  best  learned ;  but  I  conclude  that 
I  what  one  heartily  wishes  to  be  in  a  friend,  one  is  apt  to  believe  is  so.  The 
t  is  not  naught  towards  mc,  whom  it  animates  to  have  a  true,  not  (klse  title  to 
cast  virtue  you  arc  disposed  to  attribute  to  me.  Yet  I  am  far  from  such  a  vig- 
)f  mind  as  surmounts  the  secret  discontent  so  hard  a  destiny  as  mine  has  fixed 
y  breast ;  but  there  are  times  the  mind  can  hardly  feel  displeasure,  as  while 

fiiendly  conversation  entertained  it ;  then  a  gratcAil  sense  moves  one  to  ez- 
I  the  courtesy. 

I  could  contemplate  the  conducts  of  providence  with  the  uses  you  do,  it  would 
ease  indeed,  and  no  disastrous  events  should  much  affect  us.  The  new  scenes 
ich  day  make  me  often  conclude  myself  very  void  of  temper  and  reason,  that  I 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  and  not  of  joy,  that  so  good  a  man  is  landed  safe  on  the 
>y  shore  of  a  blessed  eternity ;  doubtless  he  is  at  rest,  though  I  find  none  with- 
him,  BO  true  a  partner  he  was  in  all  my  joys  and  gricfy :  I  trust  the  Almighty 
pass  by  this  infirmity ;  I  speak  it  in  respect  to  the  world,  from  whose  enticing 
^hts  I  can  now  be  better  weaned.  I  was  too  rich  in  possessions  whilst  I  pos- 
id  him :  all  relish  is  now  gone,  I  bless  Qod  fur  it,  and  pray,  and  ask  of  all  good 
lie  (do  it  for  mc  A'om  such  you  know  are  so)  also  to  pray  that  I  may  more  and 
i  turn  the  stream  of  my  affections  upwards,  and  set  my  heart  upon  the  ever-sat- 
Qg  perfections  of  God ;  not  starting  at  his  darkest  providences,  but  remembering 
inually  either  his  glory,  justice,  power  is  advanced  by  every  one  of  them,  and 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works,  as  we  shall  one  day  with  ravishing  delight  see : 
,e  meantime  I  endeavour  to  suppress  all  wild  imaginations  a  melancholy  fancy  is 
o  let  in,  and  say  with  the  man  in  the  gospel, '  I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief.' 

it  this  period  originated  the  Society  of  Friends,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
ed,  Quakers.  Their  peculiar  tenets  ai'c,  that  a  learned  education  is 
eoesaary  to  a  minister ;  that  the  existence  of  a  separate  clerical  profession 
Dwarranted  by  the  Bible  ;  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  not  a  dweller 
temples  made  with  hands ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  rule 
er  of  conduct  or  judgment,  but  that  man  should  follow  *  the  light  of 
ist  within.'  They  believe  also  that  they  are  divinely  commanded  to 
lain  from  taking  off  their  hats  to  any  one,  whatever  might  be  his  rank ; 
ise  the  words  thee  and  /Aou  in  addressing  all  persons  with  whom  they 
imunicate ;  to  bid  nobody  good-morning  or  good-night ;  and  never  to 
d  the  knee  to  nny  one  in  authority,  or  to  take  an  oath,  even  on  the  most 
mm  occasions. 

GrEORGE  Fox,  the  founder  of  this  remarkable  sect,  was  the  son  of  a 
aver,  and  was  born  at  Drayton,  Leicestershire,  in  1624.  The  narrow 
curostances  of  his  father  prevented  him  from  receiving  any  thing  more 
an  a  very  ordinary  education,  and  in  boyhood  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
oemaker  who  traded  in  wool  and  cattie.  Thus  situated,  he  spent  much 
ills  youth  in  tending  sheep — an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  in- 
Ige  his  natural  propensity  for  musing  and  solitude.  When  about  nine- 
D  years  of  age,  he  was,  on  one  occasion,  vexed  with  a  disposition  to  in- 
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temperance,  which  he  observed  in  two  professionally  religious  friends  wboiA 
he  met  at  a  fair.  *  I  went  away,'  says  he  in  his  journal, '  and  when  I  btd 
done  my  business,  returned  home  ;  but  I  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  nor 
could  I  sleep  ;  but  sometimes  walked  up  and  down,  and  sometimes  prayed, 
and  cried  to  the  Lord,,  who  said  unto  me, '  Thou  seest  how  young  people 
go  together  into  vanity,  and  old  people  into  the  earth ;  thou  must  forsake  all, 
young  and  old,  keep  out  of  all,  and  be  a  stranger  to  all.'  This  divine  commit* 
nication,  as  in  the  warmth  of  his  imagination  he  considered  it  to  be,  he  sera- 
pulously  obeyed.  Leaving  his  relations  and  master,  he  betook  himself  ibr 
several  years,  to  a  wandering  life,  which  was  interrupted  for  a  few  monthi 
only,  during  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reside  at  home. 

At  this  time  Fox  was  evidently  insane ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  melan- 
choly wanderings,  he  sometimes,  for  weeks  together,  spent  the  night  in  the 
0|)en   air,  and  frequently  passed  entire   days   without  sustenance.    ^Hj 
troubles,'  says  he,  '  continued,  and  I  was  often  under  great  temptations.    I 
fasted  much,  walked  abroad  in  solitary  places  many  days,  and  often  to(^ 
my  Bible  and  sat  in  hollow  trees  and  lonesome  phices  until  night  came  on; 
and  frequently  in  the  night  walked  mournfully  about  by  myself;  for  I  wai 
A  man  of  sorrows  in  the  first  workings  of  the  Lord  in  me.'     On  another  o^ 
casion  he  remarks,  '  I  was  in  a  fast  for  about  ten  days,  my  spirit  being 
greatly  exercised  on  truth's  behalf.'   Throughout  his  life.  Fox  was  subject  to 
dreams  and  visions,  and  he  suj>posed,  from  time  to  time,  to  supernatonl 
messages  from  above.     In  his  journal  he  gives  an  account  of  a  particular 
movement  of  his  mind  in  singularly  beautiful   and   impressive   languag«. 
*  One  morning  as  I  Was  sitting  by  the  firo,'  he  says,  *  a  great  cloud  c«ne 
over  me,  and  a  temptation  beset  me,  and  I  sate  still.     And  it  was  said,  t^ 
things  came  by  nature ;  and  the  elements  and  stars  came  over  me,  so  thi* 
I  was  in  a  moment  quite  clouded  with  it ;  but,  inasmuch  as  I  sate  still  lo^ 
said  nothing,  the  j^eople  of  the  house  j)erccived  nothing.    And  as  I  sate  stiU 
under  it  and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  rose  in  me,  and  a  true  voice  arose  ^ 
me  which  cried,  Tliere  is  a  living  God  who  made  all  things.     And  immed*" 
ately  the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away,  and  the  life  rose  over  it  a^ 
and  my  heart  was  glad,  and  I  praised  the  living  God.     Immediately  alt^^ 
this,'  he  proceeds,  *  the  Lord's  jwwer  broke  forth,  and  I  had  great  openin^^ 
and  prophecies,  and  spoke  unto  the  people  of  the  things  of  Grod,  which  th€?^ 
heard  with  attention  and  silence,  and  went   away  and  spread  the  fimt^^ 
thereof.' 

Conceiving  hinruself  now  to  be  divinely  comnnssioned  to  convert  his  ooufJ' 
trymen  from  their  sins,  Fox  lx»gan,  about  the  year  1647,  to  preaeh  pubhclf 
in  the  Nicinity  of  Duckentiold  and  Manchester,  whence  he  travelled  througb 
several  neighboring  counties,  haranguing,  at  the  market-places,  against  tb^ 
vices  of  the  age.  He  would  sometimes  even  enter  churches  in  the  midst  of 
service,  and  interrupt  the  clerg}'men  by  loudly  contradicting  their  statementi 
of  doctrine.  By  these  breaches  of  order  he  naturally  gave  great  oflSenoe^ 
which  led  alternately  to  his  imprisonment,  and  to  sev^o  treatment  from  tht 
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lands  of  the  populace.  At  Derby  he  was,  at  one  time,  imprisoned  in  a 
oathsome  dungeon  for  a  year,  and  at  another,  in  a  still  more  disgusting  cell 
It  Carlisle,  for  half  .that  period.  To  all  this  ill-treatment  he  submitted  with 
meekness  and  resignation ;  and  out  of  prison,  also,  he  had  abundant  oppor- 
tanities  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities. 

Fox's  followers  becoming,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  yery  numerous,  tho 
sect  which  he  formed  attracted  much  opposition,  both  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  press.  He  therefore  continued  to  travel  through  the  kingdom,  expound- 
ing his  views,  and  answering  objections  both  verbally  and  by  the  publica- 
tion of  controversial  pamphlets.  In  the  course  of  his  various  joumeyings, 
he  still  suffered  frequent  imprisonments,  sometimes  as  a  <^turber  of  the 
peace,  and  sometimes  because  he  refused  to  uncover  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  magistrates,  or  to  do  violence  to  his  principles  by  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giaooe.  Aided  by  some  of  his  educated  disciples.  Fox  reduced  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  his  sect  to  a  systematic  and  permanent  form,  afler  which  he 
visited  Ireland  and  the  American  colonies,  employing,  in  this  country,  nearly 
two  years  in  confirming  and  increasing  his  followers.  He  afterwards  re- 
turned to  Fngland,  visited  Holland  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
finally  died  in  London,  in  1690,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

That  Fox  sincerely  believed  in  the  doctrines  which  he  preached,  no  ra- 
tional doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  meek  and  forgiving 
disposition,  is  equally  evident  His  integrity,  also,  was  so  remarkable,  that 
his  word  was  regarded  of  equal  value  with  his  oath.  Religious  enthusiasm, 
however,  amounting  to  madness  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  led  him 
into  many  extravagancies,  in  which  few  members  of  the  respectable  society 
which  he  founded  have  partaken.  .  Tlie  writings  of  Fox  are  comprised  in 
tiiree  foho  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  his  Journal ;  the  second,  a 
ooUection  of  his  Epistles  ;  and  the  tliird,  his  Doctrinal  Pieces, 

During  the  Protectorate,  Fox  was,  on  one  occ«Tsion,  sent  by  Colonel 
Hacker  to  Cromwell,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Drury.  Of  what  followed 
lu8  journal  contains  the  subjoined  particulars : — 

INTERVIEW   WITH   OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

Alter  Captain  Dmry  had  lodged  me  at  the  Mermaid,  over  agiunst  the  Mews  at 
Charing-Cross,  he  went  to  give  the  Protector  an  account  of  me.    When  he  came 
to  me  again,  he  told  me  the  Protector  required  that  I  should  promise  not  to  take  up 
&  carnal  sword  or  weapon  against  him  or  the  government,  as  it  then  was ;  and  that  I 
•hould  write  it  in  what  words  I  saw  good,  and  set  my  hand  to  it.    I  said  little  in  re- 
ply to  Captain  Drury,  but  the  next  morning  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  write  a  pa- 
pw  to  the  Protector,  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wherein  I  did,  in  the  presence 
^^^  Lord  God,  declare,  that  I  did  deny  the  wearing  or  drawing  of  a  '  carnal  sword, 
or  any  other  outward  weapon,  against  him  or  any  man ;  and  that  I  was  sent  of  God 
te  Hand  a  witness  against  all  violence,  and  against  the  works  of  darkness  and  to 
to  people  from  darkness  to  light ;  to  bring  them  fVom  the  occasion  of  war  and 
%btiog  to  the  peaceable  Gospel,  and  iVom  being  evil-doers,  which  the  magistrates' 
i»ord  should  be  a  terror  to.'    When  I  had  written  what  the  Lord  had  given  mo  to 
iifte,  I  set  my  name  to  it,  and  gave  it  to  Captain  Druiy  to  hand  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
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which  he  did.    After  some  time,  Captain  Drury  brought  mo  before  the  Protector 
himself  at  Whitehall.    It  was  in  a  morning,  before  he  was  dressed ;  and  one  EuftJ, 
who  had  come  a  little  among  friends,  but  was  disobedient,  waited  upon  him.  When 
I  came  in,  I  was  moved  to  say,  *  Peace  be  in  this  house;'  and  I  exhorted  him  to 
keep  in  the  fear  of  Qod ;  that  he  might  receive  wisdom  from  him ;  that  by  it  be 
might  be  ordered,  and  with  it  might  order  all  things  under  his  bands  onto  God's 
glory.    I  spoke  much  to  him  of  truth ;  and  a  great  deal  of  discourse  I  had  with  bin 
about  religion,  wherein  he  carried  himself  very  moderately.    But  he  said  we  qQir- 
relied  with  the  priests,  whom  he  called  ministers.    I  told  him, '  I  did  not  quarrd 
with  them,  they  quarrelled  with  me  and  my  iViends.    But,  said  I,  if  we  own  the  pro- 
phets, Christ,  and  the  apostles,  we  can  not  hold  up  such  teachers,  prophets,  nd 
shepherds,  as  the  prophets  Christ  and  the  apostles  declared  against ;  but  we  mmt 
declare  against  them  by  the  same  power  and  spirit.'    Then  I  showed  him  that  tbi 
prophets,  Christ,  and  the  apostles,  declared  freely ;  and  declared  against  them  thit 
did  not  declare  freely ;  such  as  preached  for  filthy  lucre,  divined  fbr  money,  and 
preached  for  hire,  and  were  covetous  and  greedy,  like  the  dumb  dogs  that  ooidd 
never  have  enough ;  and  that  they  who  have  the  same  spirit  that  Christ,  and  tbe 
prophets,  and  the  apostles  had,  could  not  but  declare  against  all  such  now,  as  tbcy 
did  then.    As  I  spoke,  he  several  times  said  it  was  very  good,  and  it  was  truth.  I 
told  him,  '  That  all  Christendom  (so  called)  had  the  Scriptures,  but  they  wanted  tbe 
power  and  spirit  that  those  had  who  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  and  that  was  tbe 
reason  they  were  not  in  fellowship  with  the  Son,  nor  with  the  Father,  nor  with  the 
Scriptures,  nor  one  with  another.'    Many  more  words  I  had  with  him,  but  people 
coming  in,  I  drew  a  little  back.    As  I  was  turning,  he  catched  me  by  the  hand,  and 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  said,  '  Come  again  to  my  house,  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but  SB 
hour  of  a  day  together,  we  should  be  nearer  one  to  the  other ;'  adding,  that  he  wished 
me  no  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own  soul.    I  told  him,  if  he  did,  he  wronged  h!ie 
own  soul,  and  admonished  him  to  hearken  to  God's  voice,  that  he  might  stand  in  \^ 
counsel,  and  obey  it;  and  if  he  did  so,  that  would  keep  him  fh)m  hardness  of  heac^t 
but  if  he  did  not  hear  God's  voice,  his  heart  would  be  hardened.    He  said  it  f* 
true.    Then  I  went  out ;  and  when  Captain  Drury  came  out  after  me,  he  told  0^^ 
the  Lord  Protector  said  I  was  at  liberty,  and  might  go  whither  I  would.    Then  I  ^^ 
brought  into  a  great  hall,  where  the  Protector's  gentlemen  were  to  dine.    I  ask*^ 
them  what  they  brought  me  tliither  for.    They  said  it  was  by  tlie  Protectoc^ 
Older,  that  I  might  dine  with  them.    I  bid  tliem  let  the  Protector  know  I  would 0^ 
eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink  of  his  drink.    When  he  beard  this,  he  said,  '  Now  I  m^ 
there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  can  not  win,  either  with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  placed  > 
but  all  other  sects  and  people  I  can.'    It  was  told  him  again,  '  That  we  had  fotwK'^ 
our  own,  and  were  not  like  to  look  for  such  things  fVom  him.' 

BarcLiy,  Penn,  and  Ellwood,  being  closely  associated  with  Fox  in  estate 
lishing  the  sect  which  ho  had  originated,  and  which  we  have  just  noticed 
we  shall  here  introduce  them,  though  not  exactly  in  the  order  of  time. 

Robert  Barclay  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  in  1648.  The  unsettled  stat0 
of  Scotland  induced  his  father,  Colonel  Barclay,  to  send  him  to  Paris,  under 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  to  receive  his  education.  The  uncle  was  a  r^ 
Catholic,  and  presided  over  a  college  in  the  French  capital ;  and  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  his  nephew's  youth,  he  brought  him  up  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  fiiith.  This  so  displeased  his  father  that  on  receiving  intelligence  of  it, 
be  immediately  brought  his  son  home ;  and  though  Robert  was,  at  th&t  time, 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  such  had  been  his  devotion  to  his  studies  that 
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perfectly  £uniliar  with  the  French  and  Latm  languages,  and  had  also 

ade  very  considerable  proficiency  in  various  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

1666  his  &ther  became  a  convert  to  the  ^th  of  the  Quakers,  and  Robert 

>ii  followed  his  example.    In  taking  this  step  he  may  have  acted  chiefly 

der  the  dictates  of  his  understanding ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged 

%t  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  indicates  the  existence  of  a  very 

isiderable  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  his  disposition.     Impelled,  as  he  sup- 

sed,  by  a  divine  impulse,  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 

thed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  thus  testified  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 

sion.     Having  now  publicly  entered  upon  his  career,  he  travelled  exten- 

ely  tlirough  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  enforcing  the  doctrines  of 

sect,  wherever  he  went ;  and  finally  returned  to  his  own  country,  where 

passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  at  Ury  House,  in  Kincar- 

leshire,  and  died  on  the  third  of  October,  1690. 

^Barclay  wrote  voluminously  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Quakers ; 
t  his  most  celebrated  production  is  An  Apology  for  the  True  Christian 
ivinity  (u  the  Same  is  held  forth  and  Preached  by  the  People  in  Scorn 
lied  Quakers,  This  work,  which  appeared  in  Latin,  in  1676,  and  in  £ng- 
b  two  years  after,  is  a  learned  and  methodical  treatise,  very  different  from 
lat  the  world  expected  on  such  a  subject ;  and  it  was  therefore  read  with 
idity  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Its  most  remarkable 
eological  feature  is,  the  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  an  internal  hght  in 
en  which  is  better  fitted  to  guide  him  aright  in  religious  matters  than  even 
.e  Scriptures  themselves ;  the  genuine  doctrines  of  which  he  asserts  to  be 
ndered  uncertain  by  various  readings  in  different  manuscripts,  and  the  fal- 
bi^ol  translators  and  interpreters.  '  Those  circumstances,'  says  he,  *  and 
kudi  more  which  might  be  alleged,  puts  the  mind,  even  of  the  learned, 
Lto  infinite  doubts,  scruples,  and  inextricable  difficulties ;  whence  we  may 
*Ty  safely  conclude,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  promised  to  be  always  with  his 
iiildren — ^to  lead  them  into  all  ti'uth,  to  guard  them  against  the  devices  of 
^  enemy,  and  to  establish  their  faith  upon  an  immovable  rock,  left  them 
iot  to  be  principally  ruled  by  tliat  which  was  subject,  in  itself,  to  many  un- 
'^^it^ties ;  and  therefore  ho  gave  them  his  Spirit  as  their  principal  guide, 
^ludi  neither  moths  nor  time  can  wear  out,  nor  transcribers  nor  translators 
^wrupt ;  which  none  are  so  young,  none  so  illiterate,  none  in  so  remote  a 
pW,  but  they  may  come  to  be  reached  and  rightly  informed  by  it.'  It 
^ould  be  erroneous,  however,  to  regard  this  work  of  Barclay  as  an  ezposi- 
"Oa  of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  been,  or  are  now,  prevalent  among  the 
Qoakers,  or  indeed  to  consider  it  as  any  thing  more  than  the  vehicle  of  such 
of  lus  own  views,  as,  in  his  character  of  an  apologist,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make.  The  dedication  of  the  '  Apology'  to  Charles  the  Second  has 
•Iways  been  admired  for  its  respectful  yet  manly  freedom  of  style,  and  for 
tk  pathos  of  its  free  allusion  to  the  king's  own  early  troubles,  as  a  reason 
fir  his  extending  mercy  and  favor  to  the  persecuted  Quakers.  '  Thou  hast 
Med,'  says  he,  ^  of  prosperity  and  adversity ;  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be 
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l)anishe<l  thy  native  country,  to  be  overruled,  as  well  as  to  rule  and  & 
a  throne ;  and,  being  oppressed,  thou  hast  reason  to  know  how  hat 
oppressor  is  to  both  God  and  man :  if,  after  all  these  warnings  and 
tisementB,  thou  dost  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but 
him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  distress,  and  give  up  thyself  U 
lust  and  vanity,  surely  great  will  be  thy  condemnation.'  From  the 
ogy*  we  extract  the  following  passage : — 

AGAINST  TITLES  OF  HONOUR. 

We  affirm  positively,  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christians  either  to  give  or  rece: 
titles  of  honour,  as  Tour  Holiness,  Your  Mi^esty,  Your  Excellency,  Your  Eminc 

First,  because  these  titles  are  no  part  of  that  obedience  inrhich  is  due  t 
trates  or  superiors,  neither  doth  the  giving  them  add  to  or  diminish  fh>m  H 
jection  we  owe  to  them,  which  consists  in  obeying  their  just  and  lawful  coi 
not  in  titles  and  designations. 

Secondly,  we  find  not  that  in  the  Scripture  any  such  titles  are  used,  eith< 
the  law  or  the  Gospel ;  but  that  in  speaking  to  kings,  princes,  or  nobles,  th 
only  a  simple  compellatlon,  as,  '  0  king,'  and  that  without  any  fUrther  desi 
save,  perhaps,  the  name  of  the  person,  as,  0  king  Agrippa,  &c. 

Thirdly,  it  lays  a  necessity  upon  Christians  most  iVequently  to  lie ;  bcci 
persons  obtaining  these  titles,  either  by  election  or  hereditarily,  may  fVequ 
found  to  have  nothing  really  in  them  deserving  them,  or  answering  to  them :  i 
to  whom  it  is  said, '  Your  Excellency,'  having  nothing  of  excellency  in  them:  ) 
is  called  '  Your  Grace,'  appears  to  be  an  enemy  of  grace ;  and  he  who  is  calle 
Honour,'  is  known  to  be  base  and  ignoble.  I  wonder  what  law  of  man,  or  wha 
ought  to  oblige  me  to  make  a  lie,  in  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good.  I  wonder  v 
of  man  can  secure  me,  in  so  doing,  from  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  will  make  o 
forevcry  idle  word.  And  to  lie  is  something  more.  Surely  Christians  should  be  a 
that  such  laws,  manifestly  crossing  the  law  of  God,  should  be  among  them. 

Fourthly,  as  to  those  titles  of  '  Holiness,'  *  Emineney,'  and  '  Excellency 
among  the  Papists  to  the  pope  and  cardinals,  &c. ;  and '  Grace,' '  Lordsh 

*  Worship,'  used  to  the  clergy  among  the  Protestants,  it  is  a  most  blaspheme 
pation.    For,  if  they  use  '  Holiness'  and  '  Grace'  because  these  things  ought 
a  pope  or  a  bishop,  how  come  they  to  usurp  that  i)eculiarly  to  themselves  1 
not  holiness  and  grace  to  be  in  every  Christian  1    And  so  every  Christian  she 

*  Your  Holiness,'  and  '  Your  Grace,'  one  to  another.  Next,  how  can  they  in 
claim  any  more  titles  than  were  practiced  and  received  by  the  apostles  and  p 
Christians,  whose  successors  they  pretend  they  are,  and  as  whose  successors 
otherwise)  themselves,  I  judge,  will  confess  any  honour  they  seek  is  due  to 
Now,  if  they  neither  sought,  received,  nor  admitted  such  honour  nor  titles,  ho 
these  by  them  7  If  they  say  they  did,  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  :  we  find 
thing  in  the  Scripture.  The  Christians  speak  to  the  apostles  without  any  s 
nomination,  neither  saying,  '  If  it  please  your  Grace,'  '  your  Holiness,'  no 
Worship ;'  they  are  neither  called  My  Lord  Peter,  nor  My  Lord  Paul ;  nor  y 
ter  Peter,  nor  Master  Paul ;  nor  Doctor  Peter,  nor  Doctor  Paul ;  but  singly  Pi 
Paul ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  Scripture,  but  for  some  hundred  of  years  a 
that  this  appears  to  be  a  manifest  fhiit  of  the  apostasy.  For  if  these  titl 
either  from  the  office  or  worth  of  persons,  it  will  not  be  denied  but  the  apo« 
served  them  better  than  any  now  that  call  for  them.  But  the  case  is  ph 
apostles  had  the  holiness,  the  excellency,  the  grace,  and  because  they  were  \ 
cellent,  and  gracious,  they  neither  used  nor  admitted  such  titles ;  but  thesf 
neither  holiness,  excellency,  nor  grace ;  and  because  they  were  holy,  excell 
gracious,  they  neither  used  nOr  admitted  such  titles ;  but  these  having  neitl 
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WSS8,  excellency,  nor  grace,  will  Deeds  be  so  called  to  satisfy  their  ambitions  and  osten- 
tatiouB  minds,  which  is  a  manifest  token  of  their  hypocrisy. 

fifthly,  as  to  that  title '  Majesty,'  usually  ascribed  to  princes,  we  do  not  find  it  given 

V>  any  snch  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  it  is  specially  and  peculiarly  ascribed 

uito  Qad.    We  find  in  the  Scripture  the  proud  king  Nebuchadnezzar  assuming  this 

title  to  himself,  who,  at  that  time,  received  a  sufficient  reproof,  by  a  sudden  judg- 

inent  which  came  upon  him.    Therefore,  in  all  the  compellations  used  to  princes  in 

the  Old  Testament,  it  is  not  to  be  found,  nor  yet  in  the  New.    Paul  was  very  civil  to 

Agrippa,  yet  he  gives  him  no  such  title.    Neither  was  this  title  used  among  Chris- 

to  in  the  primitive  times. 

WnxiAM  Penn,  the  son  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn,  and  founder  of  the 
wkffljr  of  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  fourteenth  of  October, 
1644.    He  was  educated  at  .the  school  of  Chigwell,  in  Essex,  *  where,  at  the 
•ge  of  eleven,'  says  Wood,  *  being  retired  in  a  chamber  alone,  he  was  so  sud- 
denly surprised  with  an  inward  comfort,  and  an  external  glory  in  the  room, 
^  he  has  many  times  said,  how  from  that  time  he  had  the  seal  of  divinity 
and  immortality ;  that  there  was  also  a  God,  and  that  tlie  soul  of  man  was 
<5>paWe  of  enjojdng  his  divine  communications.'     He  afterwards  went  to  a  pri- 
wte  school  on  Tower-Hill,  and  likewise  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  private 
totor.   In  1660,  he  entered  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  where,  for  two 
yew,  he  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  studies ;  but  being  at  length  influ- 
i     ^J^  by  the  prea^ing  of  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  ho  and  some  other  stu- 
'■     oents  withdrew  from  the  form  of  worship  of  the  established  church,  and  held 
Jft^  meetings,  where  they  prayed  and  preached  among  themselves.   This 
\     conduct  giving  great  offence  to  the  ofticers  of  the  university,  Penn  was  first 
r     fined  for  nonconformity,  but  still  persisting  in  these  exercises,  he  was  finally 
j     ^lled  from  his  college. 

I        "Hie  principles  which  Penn  thus  early  adopted  gave  such  offence  to  his 
other,  that  he  banished  him  from  his  house ;  but,  at  length,  when  it  appeared 
^'ident  that  his  son's  opinions  were  unalterably  fixed,  a  reconciliation  took 
Psoe  between  them.     In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher  amongst  the  Quakers^ 
•H  like  many  other  members  of  that  society,  suffered  much  persecution, 
^  was  repeatedly  thrown  into  prison.     During  one  of  his  confinements  in 
™«  Tower  of  London,  he  wrote  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  entitled, 
•"0  0ro9S,  no  Croum^  in  which  the  views  of  the  Quakers  are  powerfully  main- 
**ned,  and  which  continues  to  be  highly  esteemed  among  persons  of  that 
^fi*H)iniiiation,  even  at  the  present  day.     After  his  liberation,  he  spent  much 
^  in  defending  his  principles  against  various  opponents,  amongst  whom 
'•the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter.     In  1681,  Penn  obtained,  fit>m  Charles 
^  Second,  in  consideration  of  some  unliquidated  claims  of  the  deceased  Ad- 
ffliral  Penn  upon  the  crown,  the  grant  of  the  district  in  America  which  was 
Mmed  Pennsylvania  by  the  king,  and  of  which  Penn  was  constituted  sole 
proprietor  and  governor.     He  immediately  took  measures  for  the  settlement 
rfthe  province,  and  drew  up  articles  of  government,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  remarkable : — 
'That  all  persons  in  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one 
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almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  hold  therii^selvea  obliged  in  coiLscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justlj 
in  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  m»^lcstod  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  per 
suasion,  or  practice  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ;  nor  shall  they  be  com- 
pelled, at  any  tuno,  to  frequent,  or  maintain  any  rehgious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever.' 

In  168*2,  Penn  came  out  to  his  colony,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  pu^ 
ehase  land  from  the  natives,  with  whom  he  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  friendship,  which  was  carefully  obs<?rved  as  long  as  tlio  power  of  the 
Quakers  predominated  in  the  colony,  and  which,  for  many  yeais  after  lu3 
death,  caused  his  memory  to  be  affectionately  cherished  by  the  Indians.  Ha 
then  fixed  upon  the  site  of  his  capital,  Philad<.'lphia,  the  building  of  nhidl 
was  immediately  commenc^'d.  After  spending,  at  this  time,  two  years  in  tfad 
colony,  Penn  returned  to  England,  and  thenceforth,  until  his  death,  whidi 
occurred  in  London,  on  Uie  thirtieth  of  July,  1718,  he  passed  his  time  «!- 
temately  in  the  two  countries. 

Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Penn  was  the  author  of  vaiioiB 
other  productions,  amongst  which  are.  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating  to 
the  Conduct  of  Life,  and  A  Key  to  discern  the  Differejice  between  the  B^ 
ffion  professed  by  the  Quakers,  and  the  Misrepresentations  of  their  Adtensr 
ties.  He  also  prefixed  to  Fox's  Journal,  A  Brief  AccoujU  of  the  Rise  <ad 
Progress  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  The  following  extract  we  adeet 
from  his  *  lieflections  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Conduct  of  Life,'  as  it  fonns 
a  fiur  specimen  of  his  style : — 

ADVICE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Next,  betake  yourself  to  some  honest,  industrious  course  of  life,  and  that  not  of 
sordid  covctcousness,  but  for  example,  and  to  avoid  idleness.  And  if  yea  cbiOg^ 
your  condition  and  marry,  chooNO  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  your  molheri 
if  living,  or  of  guardians,  or  those  that  liave  the  charge  of  you.  Mind  neithtf 
beauty  nor  riches,  but  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  a  sweet  and  amiable  dispodtioOi 
such  as  you  can  love  above  all  this  world,  and  that  may  make  your  hmbltatioDi 
pleasant  and  desirable  to  you. 

And  being  married,  be  tender,  affectionate,  patient,  and  meek.    Live  in  the  fitf 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  will  bless  you  and  your  offspring.    Be  sure  to  live  within  com- 
pass ;  borrow  not,  neither  be  beholden  to  any.    Ruin  not  yourselves  by  kindness  to 
others ;  for  that  exceeds  the  due  bounds  of  friendship,  neither  will  a  true  fHend 
expect  it    Small  matters  I  heed  not.    Let  your  industry  and  parsimony  go  no 
ftirther  than  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  ami  to  make  a  provision  for  your  children,  lad 
that  ui  moderation,  if  the  Lord  gives  you  any.    I  charge  you  help  the  poor  ani 
needy ;  let  the  Lord  have  a  voluntary  share  of  your  income,  for  tlie  good  of  the 
poor,  both  in  our  society  and  others ;  for  we  are  all  his  creatures,  remembering  that 
♦  he  that  giveth  to  the  \>oot  lendeth  to  the  Lord.' 

Know  well  your  incommgs,  and  your  outgoings  may  be  better  regulated.  Love  not 
money  nor  th»»  world ;  use  them  only,  and  they  will  serve  you ;  but  if  you  lore 
them  you  serve  them,  which  will  debase  your  spirits  as  well  as  offend  the  Lord. 

Pity  the  distressed,  and  hold  out  a  hand  of  help  to  them ;  it  may  be  your  tim, 
and  as  you  mete  to  others,  God  will  mete  to  you  again. 

Bo  humble  and  gentle  in  your  conversation;  of  few  words  I  charge  you,  but 
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rtinent  when  you  speak,  hearing  out  before  you  attempt  to  answer,  and 

dug  as  if  you  would  persuade,  not  impose. 

none,  neither  revenge  the  affronts  that  are  done  to  you ;  but  forgive,  and 

be  forgiven  of  your  heavenly  Father. 

ing  friends,  consider  well  first;  and  when  you  are  fixed,  be  "true,  not 

i>y  reports,  nor  deserting  in  affliction,  for  that  becomes  not  the  good  and 

igainst  anger,  neither  speak  nor  act  in  it ;  for,  like  drunkenness,  it  makes 
east,  and  throws  people  into  desperate  inconveniences, 
atterers,  for  they  arc  thieves  in  disguise ;  their  praise  is  costly,  designing 
those  they  bespeak ;  they  are  the  worst  of  creatures ;  they  lie  to  flatter, 
'  to  cheat;  and,  which  is  worse,  if  you  believe  them,  you  cheat  yourselves 
:erously.  But  the  virtuous,  though  poor,  love,  cherish,  and  prefer.  Re- 
tevid,  who,  asking  the  Lord,  'Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle?  who 
1  upon  thy  holy  hill  1  answers,  '  He  that  walketh  uprightly,  worketh  right- 
and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  in  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  con- 
ut  hononreth  them  who  fear  the  Lord.' 

ly  children,  be  temperate  in  all  things :  in  your  diet,  for  that  is  physic  h; 
i;  it  keeps,  nay,  it  makes  people  healthy,  and  their  generation  sound, 
cclusive  of  the  spiritual  advantage  it  brings.  Be  also  plain  in  your  ap- 
!p  out  that  lust  which  reigns  too  much  over  some ;  let  your  virtues  be  your 
I,  remembering  life  is  more  than  food  and  the  body  than  raiment.  Let  your 
be  simple  and  cheap.  Avoid  pride,  avarice,  and  luxury.  Bead  my  '  No 
Crown.'  There  is  instruction.  Make  your  conversation  with  the  moat 
>r  wisdom  and  piety,  and  shun  all  wicked  men  as  you  hope  for  the  blessing 
id  the  comfort  of  your  father's  living  and  dying  prayers.  Be  sure  you 
ivil  of  any,  no,  not  of  the  meanest ;  much  less  of  your  superiors,  as  magis- 
irdians,  tutors,  teachers,  and  elders  in  Christ. 

»U8ybodies ;  meddle  not  with  other  folk's  matters,  but  when  in  conscience 
pressed,  for  it  procures  trouble,  and  is  ill-manners,  and  very  unseemly  to 

families  remember  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  their  integrity  to  the 
do  as  you  have  them  for  your  examples. 

ftfar  and  service  of  the  living  God  be  encouraged  in  your  houses,  and  that 
sobriety,  and  moderation  in  all  things,  as  becometh  God's  chosen  people ; 
dvise  you,  my  beloved  children,  do  you  counsel  yours,  if  God  should  give 
Yea,  I  counsel  and  command  them  as  my  posterity,  that  they  love  and 
Lord  God  with  an  upright  heart,  that  be  may  bless  you  and  yours  fVom 
i  to  generation. 

for  yon,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
irts  of  East  Jersey,  especially  the  first,  I  do  charge  you  before  the  Lord 
lis  holy  angels,  that  you  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender,  fearing  God,  loving 
;  and  hating  covetousncss.  Let  justice  have  its  impartial  course,  and  the 
assage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect  no  man  against  it ;  for  you  are  not 
J  law,  but  the  law  above  you.  Live,  therefore,  the  lives  yourselves  you 
e  the  people  live,  and  then  you  have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the 
or.  Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you:  therefore,  do  your  duty,  and 
ou  see  with  your  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  your  own  ears.  Entertain  no 
cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or  revenge,  use  no  tricks,  fly  to  no  devices 
or  cover  injustice,  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  trusting 
)ve  the  contrivances  of  men,  and  none  shall  be  able  to  hurt  or  supplant 

is  Ellwood,  the  last  wi-iter  among  the  Quakers,  whom  we  shall, 
t,  mention,  was  bom  in  1639.    He  was  naturally  endowed  with 
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more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  the  virtues  of  benevolence,  perBevenooe 
and  integrity,  were  remarkably  disphiyed  by  him,  in  common  with  man; 
other  of  the  early  members  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged.  His  con 
version  to  the  principles  of  Quakerism  gave  deep  offence  to  his  fiither,  vb* 
sometimes  beat  him  with  great  severity,  particularly  when  the  son  peniste 
in  remaining  covered  in  his  presence.  Another  cause  of  offence  was,  thai 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  speak  to  his  father,  instead  of  saying  *  you,*  b 
would  say  '  thou'  or  *  thee,'  as  the  occasion  required.  '  At  one  time,'  sa; 
£11  wood,  *'  when  he  had  beaten  me  in  that  manner,  he  commanded  me  t 
go  to  my  chamber,  which  I  did,  and  he  followed  me  to  the  bottom  of  th 
sUdrs.  Being  come  thither  he  gave  me  a  parting  blow,  and  in  a  very  angr 
tone  said,  *  Sirrali,  if  ever  I  hear  you  say  thou  or  thee  to  me  again,  n 
strike  your  teeth  down  your  throat.'  I  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  him  aa; 
so,  and  feeling  a  word  rise  in  my  heart  unto  him,  I  turned  again,  and  cafanl 
said  unto  him,  *  Should  it  not  be  just  if  God  should  serve  thee  so,  whei 
thou  sayest  *thou'  or  'thee'  to  him.'  Though  his  hand  was  up,  Isawi 
sink,  and  his  countenance  fall,  and  he  turned  away,  and  left  me  standin] 
there.  But  I,  notwithstanding,  went  up  into  my  chamber  and  cried  vnti 
the  Lord,  earnestly  beseeching  him  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  m] 
fJither's  eyes,  that  he  might  see  whom  he  fought  against,  and  for  what;  aw 
that  he  would  turn  his  heart.'  But  the  circumstance  which  has  given  p6 
culiar  interest  to  Ell  wood  is,  that  he  was  a  pupil  and  a  iriend  of  Afilton,aDi 
one  of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his  sight  The  objae 
that  Ellwood  had  in  \'iew  in  offering  his  services  as  a  reader  was,  that  h 
might  obtain,  in  return,  from  Milton,  some  assistance  in  his  own  stadiei 
Of  the  connection  thus  formed,  he  gives,  in  his  autobiography,  a  very  inta 
esting  account  Ellwood,  after  a  life  of  great  activity,  died  in  1713,  in  tk 
seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

In  the  autobiography  already  alluded  to,  Elwood  furnishes  some  intereaC 
ing  particulars  concerning  the  London  prisons,  in  which  he  and  many  of  U 
brother  Quakers  were  confined,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  tieatei 
both  there  and  out  of  doors.  He  also  wrote  many  controversial  treatiaei 
the  most  prominent  of  which  is  The  Foundation  of  Tithes  Shaken,  Of  al 
his  works,  however,  his  Sacred  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamioA 
are  regarded  as  his  most  important  productions.  The  following  account  o 
his  relation  to  Milton  will  close  this  brief  notice : — 

INTERVIEW  WITH  MILTON. 

Ho  received  me  courteoasly,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  Dr.  Paget,  who  introdna 
me,  as  of  Isaac  Pennington,  who  recommended  me,  to  both  of  whom  he  bore  a  got 
respect ;  and  having  inquired  divers  things  of  me  with  respect  to  my  former  pi 
gressions  in  learning,  he  dismissed  me,  to  provide  myself  of  such  aocommod&Uoiis 
might  be  most  suitable  to  my  Aiture  studies. 

I  went,  therefore,  and  took  myself  a  lodging  as  near  to  his  house  (which  was  tk 
fn  Jewin-street)  as  conveniently  I  could ;  and,  ft-om  thenceforward,  went  eveiy  di 
m  the  afternoon  (except  on  the  first  days  of  the  week),  and  atttinig  by  him  in 
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UniDg-room,  read  to  him  such  books,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  he  pleased  to  hear  me 
retd. 

At  my  first  sitting  to  read  to  liim,  observing  that  I  used  the  English  prononcia- 

fioQ,  he  told  me  if  I  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  tongue  (not  only  to  read 

and  understand  Latm  authors,  but  to  converse  with  foreigners,  either  abroad  or  at 

home],  I  must  learn  the  foreign  pronunciation.    To  this  I  consenting,  he  instructed 

me  how  to  sound  the  vowels,  so  different  firom  the  common  pronunciation  used  by 

fine  English  (who  speak  Anglice  their  Latin)  that  (with  some  few  other  variations 

insoQuding  some  consonants,  in  particular  cases,  as  C,  before  £,  or  I,  like  Ch ;  8e, 

Mm  I,  like  Sh,  dtc.)  the  Latin  thus  spoken  seemed  as  different  from  that  which 

v*s  delivered  as  the  English  generally  speak  it,  as  if  it  was  another  language. 

I  bid,  before,  during  my  retired  life  at  my  father's,  by  unwearied  diligence  and 
Unstry,  so  fkr  recovered  the  rules  of  grammar  (in  which  I  had  once  been  very 
Ridy],  that  I  could  both  read  a  Latin  author,  and,  afler  a  sort  hammer  out  his 
BMQiog.  But  this  change  of  pronunciation  proved  a  new  difficulty  to  me.  It  was 
BOW  harder  to  me  to  read  than  it  was  before  to  understand  when  read.    But 

'  Labor  omnia  vincit 
Improbus.' 

Incessant  pains. 
The  end  obtains. 

ind  80  did  I,  which  made  my  reading  the  more  acceptable  to  my  master.  He,  on 
^  other  hand,  perceiving  with  what  earnest  desire  I  pursued  learning,  gave  me 
Bokonly  all  the  encouragement,  but  all  the  help  he  could ;  for,  having  a  curious  ear, 
^ vnderstood  by  my  tone,  when  I  understood  what  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not;  and 
^Kvdiogly  would  stop  me,  examine  me,  and  open  the  most  difficult  passages  to  me. 

^Qi  went  I  on  for  about  six  weeks'  time,  reading  to  him  in  the  afternoons,  and 
^'C'ciiing  myself,  with  my  own  books,  in  my  chamber  in  the  forenoons.  I  was  sen- 
■^^teofan  improvement. 

^Qti  ahu !  I  had  fixed  my  studies  in  a  wrong  place.  London  and  I  could  never 
Hiw  Ibr  health.  My  lungs  (as  I  suppose)  were  too  tender  to  bear  the  sulphureous 
air  of  that  dty ;  so  that  I  soon  began  to  droop,  and,  in  less  than  two  months'  time, 
IwiiIUq  to  leave  both  my  studies  and  the  c\ty,  and  return  into  the  country,  to  pre- 
**^life;  and  much  ado  I  had  to  get  thither.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  [Having  recovered, 
^  Sone  back  to  London]  I  was  very  kindly  received  by  my  master,  who  had  con- 
•^  so  good  an  opinion  of  me,  that  my  conversation  (I  found)  was  acceptable  to 
"H;  and  he  seemed  heartily  glad  of  my  recovery  and  return;  and  into  our  old 
^'^^  of  study  we  fell  again,  I  reading  to  him,  and  he  explaining  to  me  as  occasion 
nqnired.       *       * 

Some  little  time  before  I  went  to  Aylesbury  prison,  I  was  desired  by  my  quondam 
li^,  Hilton,  to  take  a  house  for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  dwelt,  that 
■^Oiigfatget  out  of  the  city,  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  family,  the  pestilence  then 
P^^viog  hot  in  London.  I  took  a  pretty  box  for  him  in  Qiles  Chalfont,  a  mile  from 
BB,  of  which  I  gave  him  notice,  and  intended  to  have  waited  on  him,  and  seen  him 
•*D«ttled  in  it,  but  was  prevented  by  that  imprisonment. 

Bnt  now,  being  released,  and  returned  home,  I  soon  made  a  visit  to  him,  to  wel- 
•*»  him  into  the  country. 

'  After  some  common  discourses  had  passed  between  us,  he  called  for  a  manuscript 
i'his,  which,  being  brought,  he  delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  to  take  it  home  with 
M^  and  read  it  at  my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him,  with  my 
Jidgment  thereupon. 

When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to  read  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent 
poem,  which  he  entitled  '  Paradise  Lost.'  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  attention, 
raid  it  through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and  returned  him  his  book,  with  due  ac- 
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knowledginent  for  the  ftivoar  he  had  done  mc,  in  communicating  it  to  me.  He 
asked  mc  how  I  liked  it,  and  what  I  thought  of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  fVeely  told 
him ;  and  after  some  Airther  discourse  about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him, '  Thoa 
hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  Lost,  but  what  hast  thou  to  say  of  Paradise 
Found  V  lie  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time  in  a  muse,  then  brake  off  that 
discourse,  and  fell  upon  another  subject. 

Afler  the  sickness  was  over,  and  the  city  well  cleansed,  and  become  safely  habit- 
able again,  he  returned  thither ;  and  when,  afterward.  I  went  to  wait  on  him  thers 
(which  I  seldom  failed  of  doing  whenever  my  occasions  drew  me  to  London),  he 
showed  me  his  second  poem,  called  'Paradise  Bcgained,'  and  in  a  pleasant  tons, 
said  to  me, '  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  at  Chalfont,  which  b^ 
fore  I  had  not  thought  of.* 

Brief  notices  of  Aubrey,  Wood,  Rymer,  Flavel,  and  Ray,  will  dose  oar 
present  remarks. 

John  Aubrey  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  'WiltBhire,  and 
bom  at  Kaston-Piers,  on  the  third  of  November,  1626.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Malmsbury  grammar-school,  and,  in  1642,  en- 
tered Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  dili- 
gence and  attention,  till  1G4C,  when  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  LoDdon, 
as  a  student  of  law.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened  aooii 
after  he  commenced  his  legal  studies,  he  relinquished  Uie  law,  and  assumed 
the  charge  of  a  number  of  esUites  to  which  he  succeeded ;  all  of  whkJlf 
however,  were  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  involve  him  in  a  succession  of 
law-suits  which  only  ended  in  his  ruin.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
maintained  his  connection  with  his  learned  friends  at  the  university,  and 
unremittingly  prosecuted  his  antiquarian  researches.  The  latter  part  of 
his  hfe  he  passed  as  the  guest  of  Lady  Long,  at  her  seat  in  Wiltshire,  near 
Dragcot.  His  death  occurred  while  on  his  way  from  Dragcot  to  Oxford, 
in  1700. 

Aubrey  was  a  man  of  excellent  capacity,  profound  learning,  and  inde&d- 
gablo  application.  Tliough  an  extensive  writer,  his  only  published  work  is  a 
collection  of  ]>opular  8U]:>er8titions  relative  to  dreams,  portents,  ghosts,  and 
witchcraft,  under  the  title  of  Miscellanies,  Uis  manuscripts,  of  which  many 
are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolcan  Museum,  and  the  library  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, prove  his  researches  to  have  been  very  extensive,  and  have  furnished 
much  useful  information  to  later  antiquaries.  Aubrey's  principal  fault,  as 
an  antiquarian,  was  the  want  of  power  to  discriminate  the  f&he  firom  the 
true  ;  yet  ho  by  no  means  deser\'es  the  severe  censures  that  have  often  been 
heaped  uixm  him.  Three  volumes,  published  in  1813,  under  the  title  of 
Letters  mriilen  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  JSighteenih 
Centuries,  with  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  are  occupied  principally  by  veiy 
curious  hterary  anecdotes,  all  of  which  Aubrey  communicated  to  Anthony 
Wood.  From  this  interesting  author  we  can  not  make  any  appropriate 
lection. 
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Aj^thony  Wood,  the  friend  and  frequent  associate  of  Aubrey,  was  bom 
n  the  city  of  Oxford,  on  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1632.    He  received 
his  early  education  at  New-College  school,  and  at  Thame-school,  in  his  na- 
tive city;  and  in  1647  entered  Merton  College,  whence  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  1655.     From  this  time  Wood's  life  was  ex- 
dnaively  devoted  to  antiquities,  and  the  earliest  fruit  of  his  labors  was  the 
Btttoria  et  Antiquitates  Uhiversitatis  Oxoniensis,    The  manuscript  of  this 
woik  being  shown  to  Dr.  Fell,  bishop  of  Oxford,  the  learned  prelate  was  so 
ittwh  pleased  vnth  it  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  author  to  publ»h  it  in 
the  Latin  language.     Tbe  bishop,  into  whose  hands  it  was  pLiced  for  the 
pvpoBe  of  being  rendered  into  Latin,  conmiitted  the  task  of  translating  it 
to  a  student  of  the  university  by  the  name  of  Peers,  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
pwed  for  publication,  and  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1674.     Wood 
•fe)  published,  in  1691,  a  well-known  work  entitled  Atkenos  Oxonienses, 
Iwing  in  account  of  the  hves  and  writings  of  almost  all  tlie  eminent  au- 
*ho»  educated  at  Oxford,  and  many  of  those  who  were  educated  at  Cam- 
Wge.    This  book  has  been  of  much  utility  to  the  compilers  of  biographical 
^vwks,  though  the  composition  is  inelegant,  and  the  statements  not  always 
^  authenticated.    The  author  was  doubtless  a  respecter  of  truth,  but  was 
ftequeatly  misled  by  narrow-minded  prejudices  and  hastily-formed  opinions. 
Wood's  death  occurred  at  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  November,  1696. 

Bb  style  is  so  poor  that  we  shall  not  offer  any  illustrative  extract  of  his 
viitiQgg, 

Tboiiab  Rtmsr,  another  distinguished  antiquarian  of  this  period,  was  a 

^^  of  Yorkshire,  but  the  period  of  his  birth  has  not  been  preserved.    He 

^tt  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  entered  Gray's  Inn  as  a  student 

^  W;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  followed  the  legal  profession.     Having 

^appointed,  in  1692,  royal  historiographer,  ho  availed  himself  of  the  o}>- 

P^ntunitieB  of  research  which  his  office  afforded  him,  and,  in  1704,  began  to 

.     pUidi  a  collection  of  public  treaties  and  compacts,  imder  the  title  of  Fcedera 

^Wafiofiftf,  et  cuju9cunque  generis  Acta  Puhlica  inter  Reges  Anglice  et 

i     •*>•  Principes,  ab  anno  1101.     Of  this  work  Rymer  published  fifteen 

▼olsmea  folio,  being  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Robert  Sanderson,  another  in- 

'iiitrioaB  antiquarian,  by  whom  five  more  were  added  after  Rymer's  death, 

vUdi  occurred  in  1715. 

E^      Ibe  *Foedera,'  though  immethodical  and  ill-digested,  is  a  highly  valuable 

L    fvblication,  and,  indeed,  is  indispensable  to  those  who  desire  to  be  accu- 

t    Btely  acquainted  with  the  history  of  England.    Besides  this  great  work 

i^oier  left  fifty-eight  manuscript  volumes  containing  a  great  variety  of  his- 

toical  materials,  and  still  preserved  in  the  British  museum.    He  also  wrote 

a  tragedy  entitled  Edgar ^  and  a  Critical  View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  Last 

Jge^  neither  of  which,  however,  possesses  any  comparative  merit 

JoBH  Flatel,  a  zealous  nonoonformist  divine,  was  bom  at  Woroester- 
TOi*  n. — ^M 
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shire,  in  1627,  and  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  He  ear)p  settled 
at  Dartmouth,  and  during  the  times  of  rehgious  persecution  was  greatly  mo- 
lested. His  private  character  was  irreproachable,  and  in  the  pulpit  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  warmth,  fluency,  and  variety  of  his  devotional  exer- 
cises, which,  like  his  writings,  were  somewhat  tinged  with  enthusiasm.  Qs 
works,  occupying  two  folio  volumes,  are  \\Titten  in  a  plain  and  perspicaou 
style,  and  some  of  them  are  still  highly  valued  by  Calvinistic  ChristiaDS. 
This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  his  Husbandry  Spiritualized  and 
Navigation  Spiritualized,  in  which  the  author  extracts  a  variety  of  pious 
lessons  from  natural  objects  and  phenomena,  and  the  common  operatioDV 
of  hfe.  Many  of  his  sermons  also  have  been  published,  and,  in  their  d«f  9 
were  extremely  popular. 

John  Rat,  an  eminent  naturalist,  and  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  was  boit^ 
at  Black-Notley,  in  Essex,  on  the  twenty -ninth  of  November,  1628.  H^ 
was  prepared  for  college  at  Braintree  school,  and,  in  1644,  entered  Csth^^ 
rine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Before  the  second  year  of  his  collegiate  hfe  lu&- 
however,  passed,  he  left  that  college  and  entered  Trinity,  where  he  remaisec:^ 
to  take  his  master's  degree,  and  to  be  chosen  to  a  fellowship.  Ray  earl^ 
entered  the  ministry,  but  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662,  pL^ 
an  end  to  his  prospects  in  the  church ;  for  in  that  year  he  was  deprived  octf 
his  fellowship  of  Trinity  College,  on  account  of  his  conscientious  refusal  t^ 
comply  with  the  injunction,  that  all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  make  ^ 
declaration  of  the  nullity  and  illegality  of  the  solemn  league  and  oovenan^^ 
He  now  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history,  particularly  to  botany ;  an^ 
his  works  on  that  subject,  which  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  anyote' 
botanistexceptLinnseus,  have  such  merit  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  0^ 
one  of  the  great  founders  of  the  science. 

In  1663,  Ray,  in  company  with  a  friend,  visited  several  continental  oomf 
tries,  previously  to  which  he  had  travelled  through  England  and  Scotland.  % 
and  the  results  of  hLs  studies  and  travels  were  soon  after  given  to  the  public 
as,  Observations,  Topographical,  Moral  and  Physiological,  made  «i  ^ 
Journey  through  part  of  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  and  FroMlh 
and  A  General  History  of  Plants,    The  latter,  consisting  of  two  Urge  t(So 
volumes,  is  a  work  of  prodigious  lubor,  and  aims  at  describing  and  reducing 
to  the  author's  system,  all  the  plants  that  had  been  discovered  throngbooft 
the  world.    As  a  cultivator  of  zoology  and  entomology  also,  Ray  deservei 
to  be  mentioned  with  particular  honor.     For  the  greater  part  of  his  popu- 
lar fame,  however,  he  is  indebted  to  an  admirable  treatise,  pubhshedin  169l| 
entitled  The  Wisdom  of  God  Manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creatum.  Oae 
of  his  reasons  for  composing  this  work  is  thus  stated  by  himself: — ^'By  lir 
tue  of  my  functions,  I  suspect  my^lf  to  be  obliged  to  write  something  in 
divinity,  having  written  so  much  on  other  subjtx^ts ;  for  being  not  permittisd 
to  serve  the  church  with  my  tongue  in  preaching,  I  know  not  but  it  may  be 
my  duty  to  serve  it  with  my  hand  in  writing ;  and  I  have  made  choioe  oC 
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is  subject,  as  thinking  mpelf  best  qualified  to  treat  of  it'  Upon  natural 
eology,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and  other  able  writers  in  Eng- 
od  had  previously  written ;  but  Ray  was  the  first  to  systematize  and  pop- 
arize  the  subject.  He  displajrs,  throughout  his  treatise,  much  philosophical 
.ution  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  facts  in  natural  history,  and  good 
use  in  the  reflections,  in  which  he  is  led,  by  his  subject,  to  indulge. 
Besides  the  important  works  that  we  have  already  mentioned,  Ray  pub- 
ihed,  in  1672,  a  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  ;  and,  in  1700,-4  Persua 
veto  a  Holy  Life,  The  latter  possesses  the  same  rational  and  sohd  charac- 
;T  which  distinguishes  his  scientific  and  theological  works.  This  learned 
:id  excellent  man  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1705;  and  on  his 
sath-bed  he  wrote  the  following  affecting  letter  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane : — 

Xear  Sir — The  best  of  fViends.     These  are  to  take  a  final  leave  of  you  as  to  this 

orld :  1  look  upon  myself  as  a  dying;  man.    God  requite  your  kindness  expressed 

a  J  ways  towards  me  a  hundred-fold ;  bless  you  with  a  confluence  of  all  good  things 

I   tbii  world,  and  eternal  life  and  happincsH  hereafter  \  grant  us  a  happy  meeting  in 

e«Ten.    I  am  Sir,  etemaUy  yours, 

John  Bat. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  treatise  on  '  The  Wisdom  of  God 
iboifeBted  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation.^ 

GOD'S  EXHORTATION   TO  ACTIVITY. 

HeOunks  by  all  this  provision  for  the  use  and  service  of  man,  the  Almighty  inter- 

V^'^titirely  speaks  to  him  in  this  manner :  '  I  have  now  placed  thee  in  a  spacious  and 

^^ftuniahed  world ;  I  have  endued  thee  with  an  ability  of  understanding  what  is 

''^■Qtiftd  and  proportionable,  and  have  made  that  which  is  so  agreeable  and  dolight- 

^  to  tbee ;  I  have  provided  thee  with  materials  whereon  to  exercise  and  employ 

^7  trt  tod  strength ;  I  have  given  thee  an  excellent  instrument,  the  hand,  accom- 

"^^'tlitod  to  make  use  of  them  all ;  I  have  distinguished  the  earth  into  hills  and  val- 

'9i|Ud  plains,  and  meadows,  and  woods ;  all  these  parts  capable  of  culture  and  im- 

V^ovenient  by  thy  industry;  I  have  committed  to  thee  for  thy  assistance  in  the  la- 

"^^^  of  ploughing,  and  carrying,  and  drawing,  and  travel,  the  laborious  ox,  the  pa- 

^«B,  and  the  strong  and  serviceable  horse ;  I  have  created  a  multitude  of  seeds 

^  thee  to  make  choice  out  of  them,  of  what  is  most  pleasant  to  thy  taste,  and  of 

*<M  wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment ;  I  have  also  made  great  variety  of  trees, 

^^*rii^  (rait  both  Ibr  food  and  physic,  those,  too,  capable  of  being  meliorated  and 

^'Vn>Ted  by  transplantation,  stcrcoration,  incision,  pruning,  watering,  and  other  arts 

^  derices.    Till  and  manure  thy  fields,  sow  them  with  thy  seeds,  extirpate  nox- 

'^tod  onprofltable  herbs,  guard  them  from  the  invasion  and  spoil  of  beasts,  clear 

^  fence  in  thy  meadows,  and  pastures,  dress  and  prune  thy  vines,  and  so  rank  and 

^^NMe  them  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  climate ;  plant  thee  orchards,  with  all  sorts  of 

^^trees,  in  such  order  as  may  be  most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  most  comprehensive 

of  pUots ;  gardens  for  culinary  herbs,  and  all  kinds  of  salleding ;  for  delectable  flow- 

^;  to  gratify  the  eye  with  their  agreeable  colours  and  figures,  and  thy  scent  with 

Acir fragrant  odours;  for  odoriferous  and  ever-green  shrubs  and  sufiVutices;  for 

^Bolac  and  medicinal  plants  of  all  sorts ;  and  dispose  them  in  that  comely  order  as 

■^  be  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  commodious  for  access.    I  have  fVimished  thee 

ifth  all  materials  for  building,  as  stone,  and  timber,  and  slate,  and  lime,  and  clay, 

isd  earth,  whereof  to  make  bricks  and  tiles.    Deck  and  bespangle  the  country  with 
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houses  and  Tillages  convenicDt  for  thy  habitation,  provided  with  ont-houaei  and  sta- 
Mes  for  the  harbouring  and  sheltering  of  thy  cattle,  with  bams  and  granaries  for  the 
reception  and  custody,  and  storing  up  thy  com  and  fmits.  I  have  made  thee  t  so- 
ciable creature,  zoon  ptdUikon,  for  the  improvement  of  thy  understanding  by  conf^ 
ence,  and  communication  of  obsen'ations  and  experiment :  for  matual  help,  amii- 
ancc.  and  defence,  build  thee  largo  towns  and  cities  with  straight  and  well-ptYed 
Hi  roots,  and  elegant  rows  of  houses,  adorned  with  magnificent  temples  for  i^y  booonr 
niid  worship,  with  K*autiful  palaces  fur  thy  princes  and  grandees,  nith  stately  hiOf 
for  public  meetingM  of  the  citizens  and  their  several  companies,  and  the  sessions  of 
the  courts  of  judicature,  besides  public  porticos  and  aqueducts.  I  have  implanted  io 
thy  nature  a  desire  for  seeing  strange  and  foreign,  and  finding  out  miknown  couitaries, 
for  the  improvement  and  advance  of  thy  knowledge  in  geography,  by  obsenring 
the  bays,  and  creeks,  and  havens,  aiul  promontories,  the  outlets  of  rivers,  the  idtnir 
tion  of  the  maritime  towns  and  cities,  the  longitude  and  latitude,  dec,  of  thoie 
plucoH ;  in  politics,  by  noting  their  government,  thoir  manners,  laws,  and  custosMt 
their  diet  and  medicine,  thoir  trades  and  manufactures,  their  houses  and  buildingii 
their  oxorcises  and  sports,  ^lc.  In  phy»io]og>',  or  natural  history,  by  searching  out 
thoir  natural  rarities,  the  productions,  both  of  land  and  water,  what  species  of  tni- 
malH,  plants,  and  minerals,  of  frnit  and  dmgs,  are  to  be  found  there,  what  commod- 
ities for  bartirring  and  permutation  when-by  thou  mayest  be  enabled  to  makeltijv 
additions  to  natural  history,  to  advance  those  other  sciences,  and  to  benefit  and  Cfr 
ricli  thy  country  by  increase  of  its  trade  and  merchandise.  I  have  given  theetimbtf 
and  iron  to  build  the  hulls  of  ships,  tall  trees  for  masts,  fiax  and  hemp  for  aaili^  Cf 
bios  and  cordage  f(»r  rigging.  I  have  armed  thee  with  courage  and  hardiness  to  it* 
tonipt  the  si^as,  and  traverse  the  spacious  plains  of  that  liquid  element;  I  hate  tf* 
sist4;d  thee  with  a  comimss,  to  direct  thy  course  when  thou  slialt  be  out  of  all  ken  of 
land,  and  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  sky  and  water.  Oo  thither  for  the  pmpoiB 
before-mentioned,  and  bring  home  what  may  be  useAil  and  beneficial  to  thy  oonntiy 
in  general,  or  to  thyself  m  particular.' 

I  persuade  mys(.'lf,  tliat  the  bountiful  and  gracious  author  of  man's  being  and  ftor 
ultios,  and  all  things  else,  delights  in  the  beauty  of  his  creation,  and  is  well  pleiM^ 
with  the  industry  of  man.  in  adorning  the  earth,  with  beautiAil  cities  and  castkBa 
with  pleasant  villages  and  country-houses,  with  regular  gardens,  and  orchardB,  vA 
plantations  of  all  sorts  of  shmbs  and  herbs,  and  fmit,  for  meat,  medicine,  or  mod- 
erate delights ;  with  shady  woods  and  groves,  and  walks  set  with  rows  of  elt^^ 
trees ;  with  pastures  clothed  with  flocks,  and  valleys  covered  over  with  com,  vA 
meadows  burthened  witli  grass,  and  whatever  else  difierenccth  a  civil  and  weD-coI- 
tivate«l  region  from  barn'n  and  desolate  wilderness. 

If  a  country  thus  i)luutod  and  adomed,  thus  polished  and  civilized,  thus  improvei 
to  the  height  by  all  manner  of  culture  for  the  support  and  sustenance,  and  cooveni- 
cnt  entertainment  of  uinuniorable  multitudes  of  poople,  benot  to  be  preferred  befort 
a  barbarous  and  inhospitable  ^cytliia,  without  houses,  without  plantations,  without 
cornliolds  or  vineyards,  where  the  roving  hordes  of  the  savage  and  truculent  inhil^ 
\ta\\>i  transfer  themselves  from  place  to  ])laee  in  wagons,  as  they  can  find  pasture  and 
foragir  for  their  cattle,  and  live  upon  milk,  and  floMh  roasted  in  the  sun,  at  the  pom- 
mels of  their  saddles ;  or  a  rude  and  unpolished  America,  peopled  with  slotbftil 
and  naked  Indians— instead  of  woU-built  houses,  living  in  pitiful  hats  and  cabinii 
made  of  poles  sot  endways ;  then  surely  the  brute  beast's  condition  and  manner  of 
livhig,  to  which  what  we  have  mentioned  doth  nearly  approach,  is  to  be  esteemdl 
better  thau  man's,  and  wit  and  reason  was  in  vain  bestowed  on  him. 


tnim  i^t  Cljirtn-lnflttir. 
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PROSE  writing,  in  the  English  language,  at  tho  period  to  which  our  re- 
marka  have  now  brought  us  down,  began  to  assume  a  form  of  fixed 
and  settled  elegance ;  and  one  of  its  chief  polishers  was  the  accomplished 
Btatfinnan,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  Sir  William  Temple. 

"WxLUAM  Temple,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  was 
bofnm  the  atj  of  London,  in  1628.     Exhibiting,  in  his  childhood,  an  inquir- 
ing tnd  penetrating  genius,  and  a  wonderful  desire  for  knowledge,  his  father 
bestowed  the  utmost  care  on  his  education.     He  commenced  his  studies  at 
Peokint^  in  Kent,  imder  the  inspection  of  his  uncle,  who  was  then  minister 
^  tkat  parish ;  and  he  was  thence  removed  to  a  school  of  a  more  elevated 
^'sneter,  to  be  particulariy  instructed  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 
^  seYeDteen  years  of  age  he  entered  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  had 
^  kamed  Dr.  Cud  worth  for  his  tutor ;  but  being  designed  by  his  father 
■*  pnUio  life,  he  left  the  university  at  the  end  of  a  year,  in  order  to  travel 
I    ^  the  continent    Having  spent  six  years  abroad,  during  which  he  acquired 
•^thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  he,  on  his 
■•tinijwent  to  reside  with  his  father  in  L*eland,  and  in  1661  represented  the 
*«»%  of  Carlow  in  the  parliament  of  Dublin. 
Bemo?ing,  two  years  afterwards,  to  London,  the  introductions  which  Tem- 
■  ibctnied  to  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day,  speedily  procured  for  him 
^iployment  in  the  diplomatic  service.     He  was  sent,  in  1665,  on  a  secret 
[    BiRon  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  and  performed  his  duty  so  well,  that  on 
^  vetom  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed  Eng- 
U  resident  at  the  court  of  Brussels.    The  peace  of  western  Europe  was,  at 
tb  time,  in  danger  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of 
Iboee,  who  aimed  at  the  suljugation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.    Temple 
pid  a  visit  to  the  Dutch  governor,  De  Witt,  at  the  Hague,  and  with  great 
iUl  bnmght  about,  in  1668,  the  celebrated  *  triple  alliance'  between  Eng 
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land,  nolhind,  and  Sweden,  by  whicli  the  career  of  Louis  was,  for  a  time, 
etioctually  checked.  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassador at  the  Hague,  where  ho  resided  in  that  capacity  for  about  twelw 
months,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  De  Witt,  and  also  with  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  WiUiam  the  Third,  of  England.  The  cornipt  and 
wavering  principles  of  the  English  court  having  led  to  the  recall  of  Temple, 
in  lOGD,  he  retired  from  public  lifu  to  his  residence  at  Sheen,  near  Rich- 
mond, and  there  employed  himself  in  litenuy  occupations  and  gardening, lor 
five  years.  In  1074  he  consented,  but  witli  great  reluctance,  to  return  as 
ambassador  to  Holland ;  in  which  country,  besides  engaging  in  various  im- 
portant negotiations,  he  contributed  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  That 
important  and  popular  event  took  place  in  1077. 

lla\ing  finally  returned  to  England,  in  1079,  Temple  was  pressed  by  the 
king  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which,  however,  he  pennted 
in  refusing.     Charles  was  now  in  the  utmost  |)erplexity,  in  consequenoe  d 
the  discontents  and  difficulties  which  a  long  course  of  misgovemment  had 
occasioned;  and  used  to  hold  long  interviews  with  Temple,  on  the  means  of 
extricating  himself  from  his  embarrassments.     The  measure  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam advised,  was  the  appointment  of  a  privy  council  of  thirty  persons,  in 
conformity  witli  whose  advice  the  king  should  always  act,  and  bj  whom  all 
his  affairs  should  be  freely  and  openly  debated ;  one  half  of  the  members  to 
consist  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  the  other  half  of  the  most  infiuentiaJ 
and  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentknnen  of  the  country.     This  scheme  ws^ 
adopted  by  the  king,  and  produced  great  joy  throughout  the  nation.    Th^ 
hopes  of  the  people  were,  however,  speedily  frustrated  by  the  turbulent  an^ 
unprincipled  factiousness  of  some  of  the  members.     Temple,  who  was  hin*" 
self  one  of  the  council^  soon  Ix-ciune  disgusted  with  its  proceedings,  as  wel* 
as  those  of  the  king,  and  in  1081,  to<jk  his  final  leavo  of  public  life.    K^ 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  chiefly  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey,  wher^ 
Swift,  as  we  have  already  observed,  resided  for  some  time  with  him^  as  a^ 
amanuensis.     After  the  Revolution,  King  William,  whose  respect  for  th^ 
fidend  of  his  youth  was  most  profound,  often  visited  Sir  William,  iu  order  to 
obtain  his  ad\ice  ui)on  momentous  Oi^casions.     Temple's  death  occuired  i^ 
1098,  at  his  seat  in  Moor  Park,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Sir  William  Temple  consist  chiefly  of  short  misoelianeoa# 
piec(is.  ILs  longest  productions  are  his  Observations  vpon  the  Utdtui 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands^  and  his  Essar^  on  the  Original  and  NatHT0 
of  Government,  The  former  of  these  was  written  during  his  first  retirement' 
at  Sheen,  and  is  considered  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  The  latter  was  com- 
posed at  about  tlie  same  time,  but  Is  not  written  with  equal  felicity.  Be- 
sides several  political  tracts  of  temporary  interest,  he  wrote  JSssdys  or  -4»- 
civjit  and  Modern  Learning  ;  T7ie  Gardens  of  Epicures  ;  Heroic  Virtue} 
Poetry  ;  Popular  Discontents ;  Health  and  Long  Life,  In  these  are  lo 
bo  found  many  sound  and  acute  obsen-ations,  expressed  in  the  penpieuott 
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id  easy  language,  for  which  he  is  so  noted.  But  of  all  Sir  William's  pro- 
tctions,  that  which  is,  in  matter  as  well  as  in  composition,  the  best,  is  A 
liter  to  the  Countess  of  JSssex,  on  her  excessive  grief  lor  the  loss  of  a  be- 
red  daughter.  As  a  specimen  of  eloquent,  firm,  and  dignified,  yet  tender 
d  affectionate  expostulation,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  English  hterature. 
The  style  of  Sir  William  Temple  Is,  according  to  Dr.  Blair,  distinguished 
*  its  simplicity.  '  All  is  easy  and  flowing  in  him  ;  he  is  exceedingly  har- 
)iiioiis ;  smoothness  and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguish- 
1^  characters  of  his  manner ;  relaxing  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will 
turally  do,  into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.'  And  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  con- 
rsation  preserved  by  Boswell,  remarked  that  *  Sir  William  Temple  was 
3  first  writer  who  gave  cadence  to  English  prose :  before  his  time,  they 
Te  careless  of  arrangement,  and  did  not  mind  whether  a  sentence  ended 
tb  an  important  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with  what  part  of  speech 
was  concluded.'  To  this  remark,  Cowley,  and  perhaps  some  few  others, 
rm  exceptions. 

From  the  *  Letter  to  the  Countess  of  Essex,'  we  select  the  following  passa- 
s,  and  regret  that  our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  introduce  the  whole  of 
tat  masterly  performance : — 

AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  GRIEF. 

TheboDonr  which  I  received  by  a  letter  fVom  your  ladyship  was  too  great  not  to 

w  acknowledged ;  yet  I  doubted  whether  that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in  the 

confidence  of  giving  your  ladyship  any  further  trouble.    But  I  can  no  longer  forbear, 

o^tooonnt  of  the  sensible  wounds  that  have  so  often  of  late  been  given  your  fViends 

1^^,  by  the  desperate  expressions  in  several  of  your  letters,  respecting  your  temper 

of  mind,  your  health,  and  your  life;  in  all  which  you  must  allow  thorn  to  be  ex- 

^'CQeljr  concerned.    Perhaps  none  can  be,  at  heart,  more  partial  than  I  am  to 

^Ittterer  regards  your  ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to  defend  you  on  this  very  ooca- 

^  how  unjust  and  unkind  soever  you  are  to  yourself.    But  when  you  throw  away 

7<>Qr  health,  or  your  life,  so  great  a  remainder  of  your  own  family,  and  so  great 

^tt9of  that  into  which  you  are  entered,  •and  all  by  a  desperate  melancholy,  upon 

tterent  past  remedy,  and  to  which  all  the  mortal  race  is  perpetually  subject,  give 

BMleaTe  to  tell  you,  madam,  that  what  you  do  is  not  at  all  consistent  either  with 

*^fiood  a  Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and  great  a  person,  as  your  ladyship  appears  to 

^vorld  in  all  other  lights. 

1  know  no  duty  in  religion  more  generally  agreed  on,  nor  more  justly  required  by 
^  Almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things ;  nor  do  I  think  any 
^Meition  of  mind  can  either  please  him  more,  or  becomes  us  better,  than  that  of 
^*B)S  satisfied  with  all  ho  gives,  and  contented  with  all  he' takes  away.  None,  I  am 
•ire,  can  be  of  more  honour  to  God,  nor  of  more  use  to  ourselves.  For,  if  we  con- 
^  him  as  our  Maker,  we  can  not  contend  with  him ;  if  as  our  Father,  we  ought 
^  to  distrust  him ,:  so  that  we  may  be  confident,  whatever  he  does  is  Intended  for 
plod;  and  whatever  liappcns  we  interpret  otherwise,  yet  we  can  get  nothing  by  re- 
1*%,  nor  save  any  thing  by  resisting. 

Bat  if  it  werb  fit  for  us  to  reason  with  God  Almighty,  and  your  ladyship's  loss  were 
i^owledged  as  great  as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one,  yet,  I  doubt,  you  would 
hife  but  ill  grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you  have  done,  or  rather  as  you  do ;  for 
be  flnt  emoUonB  or  passions  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is  only  the  continuance  of  them 
rblcfa  makes  them  inexcusable.    In  this  world,  madam,  there  is  nothing  perfects 
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good ;  and  whatever  is  called  so,  is  but  either  comparatively  with  other  thingi  of  its 
kmd,  or  else  with  the  evil  that  is  mingled  in  its  composition ;  so  he  is  a  good  min 
who  is  better  than  men  commonly  are,  or  in  whom  the  good  qualities  are  more  thin 
the  bad  ;  so,  in  the  course  of  life,  his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which  is  better 
than  that  of  most  other  men,  or  in  which  the  good  cuxmmstances  aro  more  than 
evil.  By  tliis  measure,  I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints  ought  to  be  tamed  into 
iicknowledgments,  and  your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  to  con- 
dole with  you.  When  your  ladyship  has  fairly  considered  how  God  Almighty  hii 
dealt  with  you  in  what  he  has  given,  you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how  yon  hare 
dealt  with  him  in  your  complaints  for  what  ho  has  taken  away.  If  yon  look  tbeot 
yon,  and  consider  other  lives  as  well  as  your  outi,  and  what  your  lot  is,  in  oomptriun 
with  those  that  have  been  drawn  in  the  circle  of  your  knowledge ;  if  you  think  how 
few  are  bom  with  honour,  how  many  die  without  name  or  children,  how  little  beiatf 
we  see,  how  few  fViends  we  hoar  of,  how  much  poverty,  and  how  many  diseuei 
there  are  in  the  world,  you  will  fhll  down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of  repidq^ 
at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  as  you  have  received  at  the  hand  of 
Qod. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  what  you  arc,  and  of  the  advantages  whidi  yoi 
have,  would  look  like  a  design  to  flatter  you.  But  this  I  may  say,  that  we  will  pity 
you  as  much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell  us  who  they  are  whom  you  think,  opaaiH 
circumstances,  you  have  reason  to  envy.  Now,  if  I  had  a  master  who  ga\*e  me  iD  I 
could  ask,  but  thought  fit  to  take  one  thing  fVom  mo  again,  either  because  I  used  ItiDi 
or  gave  myself  so  much  over  to  it  as  to  neglect  what  I  owed  to  him,  or  to  the  worid; 
or  perhaps,  because  he  would  show  his  power,  and  put  me  in  mind  from  whom  I  held 
all  the  rest,  would  you  think  I  had  much  reason  to  complain  of  hard  usage,  and  never 
to  remember  any  more  what  was  Icfl  me,  never  to  forget  what  was  taken  away? 

It  is  true  you  have  lost  a  child,  and  all  that  could  be  lost  is  a  child  of  that  a^  9 
but  you  have  kept  one  child,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  so  long ;  you  have  th0 
assurance  of  another,  and  the  hopes  of  many  more.  You  have  kept  a  husband,  gieai" 
in  emplo^-mcnt,  in  fortune,  and  in  the  esteem  of  good  men.  Tou  ha^^  kept  yooT' 
beauty  and  your  health,  unless  you  have  destroyed  them  yourself,  or  discooiHe^ 
them  to  stay  with  you  by  using  them  ill.  You  have  fViends  who  are  as  kind  to  yoC 
as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give  them  leave  to  be.  You  have  honour  and  esteeO* 
fVom  all  who  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it  fails  in  any  degree,  it  is  only  upon  that  poin^ 
of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out  with  God  and  the  whole  world,  and  neither  to  ctr0 
for  yourself,  nor  anything  else,  after  what  you  have  lost. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  one  thing  was  all  to  you,  and  your  fondness  of  it  mad0 
you  indifferent  to  every  thing  else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  fkr  from  justifyiB^ 
you,  that  it  will  prove  to  be  your  fault  as  well  as  your  misfortune. 

Qod  Almighty  gave  you  all  the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your  heart  wholly  npott 
one,  and  despise  or  undervalue  all  the  rest :  is  this  his  fault  or  yours  7  Nay,  is  it  not 
to  be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  very  scornful  to  the  rest  of  the  woridi 
is  it  not  to  say,  because  you  have  lost  one  thing  God  has  given,  you  thank  him  for 
nothing  he  has  left,  and  care  not  what  he  has  taken  away  1  is  it  not  to  say,  since  that 
one  thing  is  gone  out  of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  which  yon  throk  cao 
deserve  your  kindness  or  esteem  1  A  friend  makes  me  a  feast,  and  places  befoiv 
mo  all  that  his  care  or  kindness  could  provide  :  but  I  set  my  heart  ui>on  one  dish 
alone,  and.  if  that  hapi)ens  to  be  thrown  down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest ;  and  though  ba 
sen<ls  for  another  of  the  same  kind,  yet  I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and  say,  *  My 
friend  has  become  my  enemy,  and  he  has  done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the  woild.' 
Have  I  reiison,  madam,  or  good  grace  in  what  I  do  1  or  would  it  become  me  betta 
to  eat  of  the  rest  that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more  of  what  had  happened,  ud 
could  not  be  remedied  1 

Christianity  teaches  and  commands  us  to  moderate  our  passions  ]  to  temper  oqt 
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bctioDS  towards  all  things  below ;  to  be  thaokfVil  for  the  possession,  and  patient 
der  the  loss,  wheneyer  HE  who  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away.  Tour  extreme 
idness  was  perhaps  as  displeasing  to  God  before  as  now  your  extreme  afiliction  is ; 
1  your  loss  may  hare  been  a  punishment  for  your  fitults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying 
at  you  had.  It  is  at  least  pious  to  ascribe  all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our 
nerita,  rather  than  to  iqjustice  to  God.  And  it  becomes  us  better  to  adore  the 
les  of  his  providence  in  the  efiects,  than  to  inquire  into  the  causes ;  for  submission 
lie  only  way  of  reasoning  between  a  creature  and  its  Maker ;  and  contentment  in 
win  is  the  greatest  duty  we  can  pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we  can  apply  to 

our  misfortunes. 

*  ********* 

Nliilat  I  had  any  hopes  that  your  tears  would  ease  you,  or  that  your  grief  would 
mime  itself  by  liberty  and  time,  your  ladyship  knows  very  well  I  never  accused 
nor  ever  increased  it  by  common  formal  ways  of  attempting  to  assuage  it :  and 
8, 1  am  sure,  is  the  first  office  of  the  kind  I  ever  performed,  otherwise  than  in 
I  moat  ordinary  forms.  I  was  in  hopes  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long ; 
t  -when  I  observed  it  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  increase  like  a  stream  the 
rther  it  ran;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappy  consequences,  and  threaten 
it  leas  than  your  child,  your  health,  and  your  life,  I  could  no  longer  forbear  this 
ideayonr.  Nor  can  I  end  it  without  begging  of  your  ladyship,  for  God's  sake,  for 
»iir  own,  for  that  of  your  children  and  your  fViends,  your  country  and  your  family, 
at  you  would  no  longer  abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a  passion ;  but  that 
m  would  at  length  awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least, 
Mise  up  the  invincible  spirit  of  the  Percies,  which  never  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster, 
mX  you  would  sometimes  remember  the  great  honours  and  fortune  of  your  family 
9t  shrays  the  losses :  cherish  those  veins  of  good-humour  that  arc  so  natural  to 
era,  tod  sear  up  those  of  ill,  that  would  make  you  so  unkind  to  your  children  and 
>  Tomelf ;  and,  above  all,  that  you  would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your  health  and 
<MirBfl».  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  tliat  could  be  so  great  an  honour  and  a 
A^Mction  to  me,  as  if  your  ladyship  would  own  mo  to  have  contributed  towards 
^^  cars ',  but,  however,  none  can  perhaps  more  justly  pretend  to  your  pardon  for 
^  attempt,  since  there  is  none,  I  am  sure,  who  has  always  had  at  heart  a  greater 
l^OQoirfor  your  ladyship's  family,  nor  can  have  more  esteem  for  you,  than,  madam, 
year  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

JoBK  BuNTAN  presents  a  remarkable  contrast,  not  only  to  the  writer  last 

'iCQtioQed,  but  also  to  all  the  rest  of  his  contemporaries.    He  was  bom  at 

Bitow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628 ;  and  his  father  being  a  brazier  or  tinker, 

^red  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  same  occupation.    The  education  he, 

««eS»e,  received,  extended  merely  to  reading  and  writing ;  and  even  this, 

^  we  consider  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  father,  must  have  been  afforded 

«ni  at  a  very  considerable  sacrifice.     His  early  life  has  been  variously  rep- 

'BKnted ;  for  while  some  have  regarded  him  to  have  been,  in  all  respects,  a 

^bate,  others,  among  whom  was  Southey,  have  labored  to  show  that 

^  was  little  in  the  lad  that  any  reasonable  person  would  severely  cen- 

*De.    He  was  certainly  never  a  drunkard,  a  hbertine,  or  a  lover  of  san- 

pbary  sports ;  and  the  profanity  and  Sabbath-breaking  which  afterwards 

^  deeply  preyed  upon  his  awakened  conscience,  are,  unhappily,  in  the  rank 

of  fiie  to  which  he  belonged,  too  frequent  to  render  their  perpetrator  con- 

fieootts.    The  truth  is,  that  which  gave  Jiunyan  notoriety  in  his  youthful 

ifjBf  and  which  made  him  afterwards  appear  to  himself  such  a  monster  of 
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iniquity,  was  the  energy  which  he  threw  into  all  his  doings.  He  had  a  zeal 
for  idle  amusements,  and  an  enthusiasm  in  mischief,  which  were  the  perverse 
manifestations  of  a  forceful  character,  and  which  may  have  weU  entitled  Urn 
to  Southey's  epithet,  *  a  blackguard.' 

The  strong  depraving  element  in  Bunyan's  character  was  ungodlvMn. 
He  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  fulfilhng  the  desires  of  th) 
flesh  and  of  the  mind,  feeling  no  other  restraining  influence  than  that  of 
terror.     Under  the  jx)wer  of  this  passion  his  days  were  often  gloomy,  through 
forebodings  of  the  wrath  to  come  ;  and  his  nights  were  scared  with  visions, 
which  the  boisterous  diversions  and  adventures  of  his  waking-day  could  not 
always  dispel     As  he  grew  older,  however,  he  became  more  hardened  in 
iniquity ;  and  though  he  ex})erienced  some  remarkable  prondences,  thej 
neitlier  startled  nor  melted  him.     On  two  occasions  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  drowned — once,  by  falling  into  tlie  sea,  and  once  by  felling  from  a 
boat,  into  Bi'dford  river.     In  the  civil  war  he  was  *  drawn*  as  a  soldier  to  go 
to  the  siege  of  Leicester ;  but  just  before  his  departure,  a  comrade  soogfat 
leave  to  take  his  place.    Bunyan  consented;  his  companion  went;  and,80QO 
after,  while  standing  sentry,  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  instantly  killed. 
But  these  remarkable  interpositions  made,  at  the  time,  comparatively  no  im- 
pression u]K)n  him.     Soon  after,  however,  he  happened  to  hear  a  sermoa  oa 
the  sin  of  Sabbath-breaking,  which  fell  with  such  weight  upon  his  conscieDCOy 
as  to  haunt  him  throughout  the  day  ;  and  when  he  went  to  his  usual  di'" 
versions  in  the  afternoon,  its  cadence  was  still  knelling  in  his  troubled 
He  was  engaged  in  a  game  of  ^  Cat,'  and  had  already  struck  the  ball  ob< 
blow,  and  was  about  to  deal  another,  when,  in  his  own  language, '  a 
darted  from  heaven  into  his  soul,  *  Wilt  thou  leave  thy  sins  and  go  to  heaver*  ^ 
or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  hell  V '     The  conviction  thus  fastened  on  Bunyaa*^ 
mind  was  soon  after  deepened  by  a  reproof  from  a  woman  of  notoriously  l»^ 
character,  who  declared  to  him  that  his  awful  oatlis  were  shocking  ewn  t^ 
her.     He  resolved,  from  this  time,  to  leave  off  profane  swearing  altogethrf* 
and  endeavor  to  reform  his  Hfe.     With  this  view  he  commenced  the  carefi** 
study  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  "as  his  nature  was  made  up  of  >ivid  fency  mO 
vehement  emotions,  he  seldom  believed  what  he  really  felt  and  saw.    Heno* 
it  was  that  year  after  year  passed  away  before  his  faith  and  hope  wer^ 
firmly  established.     At  length  the  Rev.  John  Gifford  became  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Bt-dford,  and  under  his  public  ministry  and  private 
instructions  Bunyan's  mind  was  relieved  of  the  burthen  which  had  so  loD^ 
borne  it  down;  find,  in  1654,  when  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  agSy 
he  became,  by  public  profession,  a  member  of  that  church. 

Bunyan  had  not  long  been  a  member  of  the  church  before  he  was  called 
upon  to  exercise  its  actual  ministry.  Gifford  had  gone  to  his  everlasting 
rest ;  and  as  a  substitute  for  his  labors,  until  another  pastor  could  be  found, 
a  few  of  the  brethren  volunteered  to  spak  the  word  of  eihortation  to  the 
rest  Of  these  Bunyan  was  one ;  and  his  exercises  having  afibrded  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  his  warm-hearted  but  judicious  hearers,  he  was  urged 
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>rward  to  more  public  services.  These  he  was  too  humble  to  covet,  and 
x>  earnest  to  refuse.  Though  his  education  was  extremely  rude,  yet  Qod 
ad  given  him  an  athletic  mind,  and  a  glowing  heart — that  strong  logic  and 
sending  fancy,  whose  bold  strokes  and  burning  images  heat  the  Saxon  tem- 
er  to  the  welding  point,  and  form  the  popular  orator  of  the  English  multi- 
ide.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  Bunyan's  ministry,  from  its  very  com- 
lenoement,  is,  that  it  was  heartfelt,  and  hence  its  solemnizing  and  subduing 
[>wer.  The  whole  town  came  out  to  hear  him ;  and  though  some  mocked, 
lanj  were  deeply  moved. 

Bunyan  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  with  zeal  and  success  until  the 
^atoration,  inmiediately  after  which  he  was  apprehended  as  a  maintainer 
nd  upholder  of  such  assemblies  for  religious  purposes,  as  had  recently  been 
edaied  unlawful.     The  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  was  perpetual  ban- 
•bment  from  the  kingdom ;  but  this  was  afterwards  commuted  for  imprison- 
lent  in  Bedford  jail,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  and  a  half  years.    Du- 
ing  that  long  period  he  employed  his  time  partly  in  writing  pious  works, 
.nd  partly  in  making  tagged  laces  to  support  himself  and  his  fiunily.    His 
Ibraiy,  whUe  in  prison,  consisted  of  but  two  books,  the  Bible  and  Fox's 
3ook  of  Martyrs,  with  both  of  which  his  own  productions  show  him  to  have 
>eoome  extremely  &miliar.    Having,  in  1G72,  been  liberated,  through  the 
l»eiieyolent  exertions  of  Dr.  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  resumed  his  occu- 
pation of  itinerant  preacher,  and  continued  to  exercise  it  until  the  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  of  conscience,  by  James  the  Second.     After  that  event,  he  was 
^siiaUed,  through  the  aid  of  contributions  from  his  friends,  to  erect  a  meeting- 
bouse  in  Bedford,  where  his  preaching  attracted  crowded  congregations 
dubg  the  remainder  of  his  life.     During  this  time  he  frequently  visited  and 
preached  to  the  nonconformists  of  London ;  and  such  was  the  general  anxiety 
to  liear  him,  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  assemblages  of  twelve  or  four- 
^  hundred  persons  to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  seven  o'clock  of  a  winter's 
iiKoniing.    On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  great  exposure  and  exhaustion, 
**ng  out  of  a  mission  of  peculiar  benevolence,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever 
of  wliich,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  he  expired,  on  the  thirty-first  of  Au- 
gust, 1688. 
•    Of  the  various  works  composed  by  Bunyan  during  his  imprisonment  in 
^&rd  jail.  The  PilgrinCa  Progress  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
^W,  is  much  the  most  remarkable.     It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
^nary  productions  of  any  age  or  country ;  and  its  popularity  is,  perhaps, 
Availed.    It  has  passed  through  innumerable  editions,  and  been  translated 
^to  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.    The  object  of  this  remarkable  work, 
A  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  is  to  give  an  all^orical  view  of  the  life  of  a 
Christian,  his  difficulties,  temptations,  encouragements,  and  ultimate  tri- 
BBphs ;  and  all  this  is  done  with  such  skill  and  graphic  effect,  that  the  book, 
Aongh  upon  the  most  serious  of  subjects,  is  read  by  children  with  as  much 
jdeasnre  as  are  the  fictions  written  professedly  for  their  amusement    *'  The 
itjrk  of '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  says  Southey,  ^  is  a  homespun  not  a  man- 
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ufkctui't'd  one.  If  it  is  not  a  well  of  £nj:^ll«b  undefiled  to  which  the  poet 
well  as  the  ]>hilologist  must  repair,  if  they  wuidd  drink  of  the  living 
it  is  a  clear  Rtreain  of  curn'nt  £n^li»h,  the  verniicular  speech  of  his  age,  soi 
times,  indeiHl,  in  its  rusUeity  and  coarseness,  but  always  in  its  plainness 
its  stn^ngth.  To  this  natural  style  Bunyan  is,  in  some  degree,  beholden 
his  g(>neral  popularity ;  liLs  language  is  everywhere  level  to  the  most  i 


rant  reader,  and  to  the  meanest  capitcity  :  there  is  a  homely  reality  about  it     ^ 
a  nursery  Ude  is  not  more  intelligible  in  its  manner  of  narration  to  a  child--  * 

In  addition  to  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  Bunyan's  style,  another  circttUB.— 
stance  which  contributes  to  his  ]>o])ularity  is,  that  he  taxes  the  imaginatiocD 
as  little  as  he  d(jes  the  understanding.     This  is  attributable  to  the  vividness 
of  his  own  imagination,  which,  as  liis  history  shows,  could  not,  sometimefiy 
distinguish  ideal  impressions  from  real  ont>s.     He  saw  Uie  things  of  whidi 
he  was  writing  :i:t  distinctly  with  his  mind's  eye  as  if  they  were  indeed  pas- 
ing  1x;fore  him  in  a  dream.     And  the  reader,  perha})6,  sees  them  more  sat- 
isfiictorily  to  himself,  because  the  outline  only  of  the  picture  is  presented  U) 
liim,  and  the  author  having  made  no  attempt  to  till  up  the  detaik,  entf 
reader  8U])pIies  them  according  to  the  measure  and  scope  of  his  own  intd 
lectual  and  imaginative  powers. 

Another  allegorical  ])ruduction  of  Bunyan,  which  is  still  often  read,  thooj^ 
less  frequently  tlian  *  ITio.  l^ilgrim's  Progre^ss,'  is  The  Holy  War  made  hp 
Kmff  Shaxldai  upon  Diabolus^for  the  Reyaining  of  the  Jfetrqpolu  cf  iki 
World,  or  the  Losing  and  Betaking  of  MansouL  In  this  work  the  &11  of 
man  Is  tyj>ified  by  the  capture  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Mansoul  by  Diibo' 
lus,  the  enemy  of  its  rightful  sovereign,  Shaddai,  or  Jehovah ;  whose  son 
Immanuel  recovers  it  after  a  tedious  siege.  Bunyan's  Grace  abowndiMS 
to  ilic  Chief  of  Sinners,  is  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  own  life  and  reth 
gioas  experience,  llis  other  works,  though  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  th0 
emblematic  class,  have  now  passed  into  almost  total  obhvion. 

AVe  have  extended  our  remarks  upon  the  life  and  genius  of  Bunyan  to 
far,  tliat  we  can  aiibrd  space  for  a  single  extract  only  ^m  his  great  all^foiy- 

THE   GOLDEN  CITY. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  by  this  time  the  pilgrims  were  got  over  the  Enchairtr  f 
ed  Ground,  and  entering  intu  the  country  of  Beulah,  whose  air  was  very  fweet  tad 
pleasant,  the  way  lying  directly  thr(.mgh  it.  they  solaced  themselves  for  a  seuoD' 
Yea,  here  they  heard  continually  the  singing  of  birds,  and  saw  every  day  thefloirR* 
appiMr  in  the  earth,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  tnrtle  in  the  land.    In  this  eofoatif 
the  sun  shincth  night  and  day ;  wherefore  it  was  beyond  the  Valley  of  the  Shadcftf 
of  Death,  and  also  out  of  the  reach  of  Giant  Despair ;  neither  could  they  from  tbii 
place  so  much  as  see  Doubting  Castle.    Here  they  were  within  sight  of  the  city  they 
were  going  to;  also  here  met  them  some  of  the  inhabitants  thereof:  for  in  this  Itnd 
the  shining  ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  upon  the  borders  of  Heaven    la 
this  land,  also,  the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom  D^-ai  renewed ;  yea, 
hen.%  '  as  the  bridegroom  njoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  did  tlieir  God  rejoice  over  theBi' 
Here  they  had  no  want  of  com  and  wine ;  for  in  this  place  they  met  abundance  of 
what  they  had  sought  for  in  all  their  pilgrimage.    Hero  they  heard  the  voicea  ftooa 
oat  of  the  city,  loud  voices,  saying, '  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  behold  thy  nV 
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Jon  Cometh  I  behold,  his  reward  is  with  him  I'  Here  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
antiy  call  them  '  The  holy  people,  the  redeemed  ot  the  Lord,  sought  out,'  dtc. 
iCow,  as  they  walked  in  this  land,  they  had  more  rqjoicing  than  in  parts  more  re- 
nt^e  fh>m  the  kingdom  to  which  they  were  bound ;  and  drawing  nearer  to  the  city 
t,  they  had  a  more  perfect  view  thereof:  it  was  built  of  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
lo  the  streets  thereof  were  paved  with  gold ;  so  that,  by  reason  of  the  natural  glory 
the  city,  and  the  reflection  of  the  sunbeams  upon  it,  Christian  with  desire  fell 
ck ;  Hopeftal  also  had  a  fit  or  two  of  the  same  disease  :  wherefore  here  they  lay  by 
.  awhile,  crying  out,  because  of  their  pangs,  *  If  you  see  my  Beloved,  tell  him  that 
am  sick  of  love/ 

But  being  a  little  strengthened,  and  better  able  to  bear  their  sickness,  they  wa]k« 

ed  €ik  their  way,  and  came  yet  nearer  and  nearer,  where  were  orchards,  vineyards, 

tad  gardens,  and  tlieir  gates  opened  into  tlie  highway.    Now,  as  they  came  up  to 

ttKse  places,  behold  the  gardener  stood  in  the  way,  to  whom  the  pilgrims  said, 

^iHioie  goodly  vineyards  and  gardens  are  these  ?    He  answered,  They  are  the  King's 

ud  are  planted  hero  for  his  own  delight,  and  also  for  the  solace  of  pilgrims :  so  the 

pidmer  had  them  into  the  vineyards,  and  bid  thom  refresh  themselves  utith  dain- 

^')  he  also  showed  them  there  the  King's  walks  and  arbours,  where  he  delighteu 

to  he;  tad  here  they  tarried  and  slept. 

Now,  I  beheld  in  my  dream  that  they  talked  more  in  their  sleep  at  this  time  than 
^wtbey  did  in  all  their  Journey ;  and  being  in  a  muse  thereabout,  the  gardener 
^  tfta  to  me.  Wherefore  musest  thou  at  the  matter  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  the  Ihiit 
*f  the  grapes  of  the  vineyard  to  go  down  so  sweetly,  as  to  cause  the  lips  of  them  that 
*>6aileep  to  speak. 

Bo  I  WW  that  when  they  awoke,  they  addressed  themselves  to  go  up  to  the  city, 
^ttl  said,  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  city  (for  the  city  was  pure  gold)  was 
10  extremely  glorious,  that  they  could  not  as  yet  with  open  face  behold  it,  but 
^voogli  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  So  I  saw  that,  as  they  went  on, 
^^  met  them  two  men  in  raiment  that  shone  like  gold ;  also  their  faces  shone  as 

"^^  men  asked  the  pilgrims  whence  they  came  1  and  they  told  them.  They 
*^  i^bd  tbtrn  where  they  had  lodged,  what  difficulties  and  dangers,  what  com- 
^  Qd  pleasures,  they  had  met  with  in  the  way  1  and  they  told  them.  Then  said 
^Qcft  that  met  them.  You  have  but  two  difiiculties  more  to  meet  with,  and  then 
^*  ire  in  the  city. 

^^ItfiBdan  and  his  companion  then  asked  the  men  to  go  along  with  them ;  so  they 
,  •^itlieni  that  they  would.  But,  said  they,  you  must  obtain  it  by  your  own  fkith. 
"* In*  in  my  dream  that  they  went  on  together  till  they  came  hi  sight  of  the  gate. 
[  ITcnr,  I  further  saw  that  betwixt  them  and  the  gate  was  a  river,  but  there  was  no 
"*^  to  go  over,  and  the  river  was  very  deep.  At  the  sight,  thereof,  of  this  river, 
^pilgrims  were  much  stunned;  but  the  men  that  went  with  them  said,  You  must 
^tboBgh,  or  yon  can  not  come  to  the  gate. 

file  [lilgrims  then  began  to  inquire  if  there  was  no  other  way  to  the  gate  1  To 
^te  they  answered,  Yes,  but  there  hath  not  any,  save  two,  to  wit,  Enoch  and 
tih,  been  permitted  to  tread  that  path  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  nor 
^  nmll  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound.  The  pilgrims  then  (especially  Christian) 
Wtt  to  despond  in  their  minds,  and  looked  this  way  and  that ;  but  no  way  could 
nibnnd  by  them  by  which  they  might  escape  the  river.  Then  they  asked  the  man 
'the  waters  were  all  of  a  depth  1  They  said,  No;  yet  they  could  not  help 
^  in  that  case ;  For,  said  they,  you  shall  find  it  deeper  or  shallower,  as  yon 
Mbe  in  the  King  of  the  place. 

Aey  then  addressed  themselves  to  the  water,  and  entering,  Christian  began  to 
ikk,  tod  crying  out  to  his  good  friend  HopeAil,  he  said,  I  sink  in  deep  waters :  the 
go  over  my  head,  all  the  waters  go  over  me.    Selah. 
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Then  said  the  other,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  brother ;  I  feel  the  bottom,  and  it  S 
g^ood.  Then  said  Christian,  Ah !  my  friend,  the  sorrows  of  death  hath 
me  about ;  I  shall  not  see  the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  And  with 
a  great  darkness  and  horror  fell  upon  Christian,  so  that  he  could  not  see  before  hioc 
Also,  here,  in  a  great  measure,  he  lost  his  senses,  so  that  he  could  neither  rememb^ 
nor  orderly  talk  of  any  of  those  sweet  refreshments  that  he  hod  met  with  in  Xhi* 
way  of  his  pilgrimage.  But  all  the  words  that  he  spake  still  tended  to  discover  tl 
he  had  horror  of  mind,  and  heart  fears  that  he  should  die  in  that  river,  and 
obtain  entrance  in  at  the  gate.  Here,  also,  as  they  that  stood  by  perceived,  he 
much  in  the  troublesome  thoughts  of  the  sins  that  he  had  committed,  both 
and  before  he  began  to  be  a  pilgrim.  It  was  also  observed  that  he  was  troahto<l 
with  apparitions  of  hobgoblins  and  evil  spirits ;  for  ever  and  anon  he  w^uld  inthnite 
so  much  by  words.  HopcAil,  therefore,  here  had  much  ado  to  keep  hit  brother^ 
head  above  water ;  yea,  sometimes  he  would  be  quite  gone  down,  and  then  er* 
awhile  he  would  rise  up  again  half  dead.  Hopeful  did  also  endeavour  to  coalhtt 
him,  by  saying,  Brother.  I  sec  the  gate,  and  men  standing  by  to  receive  ns ;  baft 
Christian  would  answer,  It  is  you ;  it  is  you  they  wait  for ;  you  have  been  Hopeftil 
ever  since  I  knew  you.  And  so  have  you,  said  he  to  Christian.  Ah !  brother,  mid 
he,  surely  if  I  was  right,  he  would  now  rise  to  help  me ;  but  for  my  sins  he  hitli 
brought  me  into  the  snare  and  left  me.  Then  said  Hopefbl,  My  brother,  yon  htf* 
quite  forgot  the  text  where  it  is  said  of  the  wicked,  '  There  are  no  bonds  in  their 
deatli,  but  their  strength  is  firm ;  they  are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  neither  tfV 
they  plagued  like  other  men.'  These  troubles  and  distresses  that  you  go  throogb 
in  these  waters  arc  no  sign  that  God  hath  forsaken  you ;  but  are  sent  to  tiy  yoOi 
whether  you  will  call  to  mind  that  which  heretofore  you  have  received  of  his  fgoodr 
nesB,  and  live  upon  him  in  your  distresses. 

Then  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  Christian  was  in  a  muse  awhile.  To  whom,  ali^ 
Hopeful  added  these  words,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole:  aA 
with  that  Christian  brake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  Oh  !  I  see  him  again;  and  he  teH* 
me,  '  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  throng  fl** 
rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'  Then  they  both  took  courage,  and  the  taoff 
was  after  that  as  still  as  a  stone,  until  they  were  gone  over.  Christian,  thereAxCt 
presently  found  ground  to  stand  upon,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  rest  of  the  riv^r 
was  but  shallow ;  but  thus  they  got  over.  Now,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  od  tb* 
other  side,  they  saw  the  two  shining  men  again,  who  there  waited  for  them;  wbei^ 
fore,  being  come  out  of  the  river,  they  saluted  them,  saying,  '  We  are  ministefW 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  that  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.'  Thus  tk(f 
went  along  towards  the  gate.  Now,  you  must  note  that  the  city  stood  npon  a  mlgM^ 
hill ;  but  the  pilgrims  went  up  the  hill  with  ease,  because  they  had  these  two  ntf> 
to  lead  them  up  by  the  arms ;  they  had  likewise  left  their  mortal  gannenta  behliii 
them  in  the  river ;  for  though  they  went  in  with  them,  they  came  out  without  thei^ 
They  therefore  went  up  here  with  much  agility  and  speed,  though  the  foundatSO^ 
upon  which  the  city  was  fhimed  was  higher  than  the  clouds ;  they  therefore  we^ 
up  through  the  region  of  the  air,  sweetly  talking  as  they  went,  being  comforted  b9* 
cause  they  got  safely  over  the  river,  and  had  such  glorious  companions  to  attend  tbi^ 

The  talk  that  they  had  with  the  shining  ones  wasabouttheglory  of  the  place;  wh0 
told  them,  that  the  beauty  and  glory  of  it  was  inexpressible.  There,  said  they,  U 
'  Mount  Zion,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  innumerable  company  of  aogela,  and  tW 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect'  You  are  going  now,  said  they,  to  the  ParadiM  of 
God,  wherein  you  shall  see  tlie  tree  of  life,  and  eat  of  the  never-ftding  Mli 
thereof;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  shall  have  white  robes  giren  yon,  and  JMT 
walk  and  talk  shall  be  every  day  with  the  Kmg,  even  all  the  days  of  eternity.  Tim* 
you  shall  not  see  again  such  things  as  you  saw  when  you  were  in  the  lower  ngioM 
upon  the  earth,  to  wit,  sorrow,  sickness,  affliction,  and  death,  '  for  the  former  thb^ 
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kxe  passed  away.'    Ton  are  now  going  to  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  the 

prophets,  men  that  God  hath  taken  away  fVom  the  evil  to  come,  and  that  are  now 

testing  upon  their  beds,  each  one  walking  in  his  righteousness.    The  men  then 

ftiked,  What  must  we  do  in  this  holy  pUce^l    To  whom  it  was  answered,  Tou  must 

there  receive  the  comforts  of  all  your  toil,  and  have  Joy  for  all  your  sorrow ;  you 

UQst  reap  what  you  have  sown,  even  the  fhiits  of  all  your  prayers  and  tears,  and 

mSerings  for  the  King  by  the  way.    In  that  place  you  roust  wear  crowns  of  gold, 

vA  ei\joy  the  perpetual  sight  and  vision  of  the  Holy  One,  for,  *  there  you  shall  see 

)ma  as  he  is.'    There,  also,  you  shall  serve  him  continually  with  praise,  with  shout- 

teg,  and  thanksgiving,  whom  you  desired  to  serve  in  the  world,  though  with  much 

^^fficulty,  because  of  the  infirmity  of  your  fiesh.   There  your  eyes  shall  be  delighted 

with  leeing.  and  your  ears  with  hearing  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  Mighty  One.   There 

yoi  ihaU  eqjoy  your  fHends  again,  that  are  gone  thither  before  you ;  and  there  you 

ibiUwithjoy  receive  even  every  one  that  follows  into  the  holy  places  after  you.  There. 

iln,  yon  shall  bo  clothed  with  glory  and  miyesty,  and  put  into  an  equii)ago  fit  to 

rids  out  with  the  King  of  Glory.    When  he  shall  come  with  sound  of  trumpet  in  the 

clovdt,  is  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  you  shall  come  with  him;  and  when  he  shall 

litnpoothe  throne  of  judgment,  you  shall  sit  by  him ;  yea,  and  when  he  shall  pass 

K&tenoe  upon  all  the  workers  of  iniquity,  let  tliem  be  angels  or  men,  you  also  shall 

^▼9  i  foioe  in  that  judgment,  because  they  were  his  and  your  enemies.    Also, 

I     *beii  he  ihaU  again  return  to  the  city,  you  shall  go  too,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  and 

^  ever  with  him. 

Nov  while  they  were  thus  drawing  towards  the  gate,  behold  a  company  of  the 
^ttvenly  host  came  out  to  meet  them :  to  whom  it  was  said  by  the  other  two  shin- 
^Qoes,  These  are  the  men  who  loved  our  Lord  when  they  were  in  the  world,  and 
^^  left  aU  for  his  holy  name ;  and  he  hath  sent  us  to  fetch  them,  and  we  have 
^nvght  them  thus  fkr  on  their  desired  journey,  that  they  may  go  in  and  look  their 
■'decoier  in  the  fkce  with  joy.  Then  the  heavenly  host  gave  a  great  shout,  saying, 
'IVKd  are  they  that  are  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.'  There  came 
^  (nt  at  this  time  to  meet  them  several  of  the  king's  trumpeters,  clothed  in  white 
•id  ikiDiiig  raiment,  who,  with  melodious  and  loud  noises,  made  even  the  heaveni 
to  ediovith  their  sound.  These  trumi)eters  saluted  Christian  and  his  fellow  with 
^  tHfiMinl  welcomes  ft'om  the  world,  and  this  they  did  with  shouting  and  sound 


^dme,  they  compassed  them  round  about  on  every  side;  some  went  before, 
MiM  behind,  and  some  on  the  right  liand,  some  on  the  left  (as  it  were  to  guard 
vflU  through  the  upper  regions),  continually  sounding  as  they  went,  with  melodl- 
**BoiK,in  notes  on  high ;  so  that  the  very  sight  was  to  them  that  could  behold  it 
iiifHea?€n  itself  was  come  down  to  meet  thvm.  Thus,  therefore,  they  walked  on 
^Btfaer;  and  as  they  walked,  ever  and  anon  these  trumpeters,  even  with  joyful 
*><>ndi^  woald,^y  mixing  their  music  with  looks  and  gestures,  still  signify  to  Chris- 
^ttdhis  brother  how  welcome  they  were  into  their  company,  and  with  what 
Mitti  they  came  to  meet  them :  and  now  were  these  two  men,  as  it  were  in 
^^tnOf  before  they  came  at  it,  being  swallowed  up  with  the  sight  of  angels,  and 
Shearing  their  melodious  notes.  Here,  also,  they  had  the  city  itself  in  view, 
ttitbooght  they  heard  all  the  bells  therein  to  ring,  to  welcome  them  thereto.  But, 
'^  all,  the  warm  and  joyAil  thoughts  that  they  had  about  their  own  dwelliog 
^  with  aach  company,  and  that  forever  and  ever.  Oh !  by  what  tongue  or  pen 
^thtir  glorious  joy  be  expressed  1    Thus  they  came  up  to  the  gate. 

low,  when  they  were  come  up  to  the  gate,  there  was  written  over  in  letters  of 
|i^  'Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a  right  to 
iitree  of  lifb,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.' 

Qoi  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  the  shining  men  bid  them  call  at  the  gate,  the 
ittd,  when  they  did,  some  from  above  looked  over  the  gate,  to  wit,  Enoch,  Moses, 
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Sl^ah,  &C.,  to  whom  it  was  said,  These  pilgrims  are  come  from  the  citj  of 
tion,  for  the  love  that  they  hear  to  the  King  of  this  place ;  and  then  the 
gave  in  unto  them  each  man  his  certificate,  which  they  had  received  in  tl 
ning :  those,  therefore,  were  carried  in  to  the  King,  who,  when  he  had  m 
laid,  Where  are  the  men  ?  To  whom  it  was  answered.  They  are  standing 
the  gate.  The  King  then  commanded  to  open  the  gate,  *  That  therighteon 
said  he,  *  that  keepeth  trnth,  may  enter  in.' 

Now,  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate ;  and  k 
entered,  they  were  transfigored,  and  they  had  raiment  put  on  that  shone  ] 
There  were  also  that  met  them  with  harps  and  crowns,  and  gave  to  them  1 
to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns  in  token  of  honour.  Then  I  heard  in  n 
that  all  the  hells  in  the  city  rang  again  for  joy,  and  that  it  was  said  mi 
'  Enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord.'  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves,  t 
sang  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, '  Blessing,  honour,  and  glory,  and  power  h 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb,  forever  and  ever.' 

Now.  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in  after  t 
behold  the  city  shone  like  the  sun  ;  the  streets,  also,  were  paved  with  gol 
them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  palms  in  their  hi 
golden  harps  to  sing  praises  withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one  anothe 
intermission,  saying, '  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord.'  And  after  that  they 
the  gates ;  which  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished  myself  among  them. 

Now,  while  I  was  gazing  upon  all  these  things,  I  turned  my  head  to  lo 
and  saw  Ignorance  coming  up  to  the  river  side ;  but  he  soon  got  over,  and  t 
out  half  the  difficulty  which  the  other  two  men  met  with.  For  it  happc 
there  was  then  in  that  place  one  Vain-Hope,  a  ferryman,  that  with  his  bof 
him  over ;  so  he,  as  the  other,  I  saw,  did  ascend  the  hill,  to  come  up  to 
only  he  came  alone ;  neither  did  any  man  meet  him  with  the  least  encoui 
When  he  was  coming  up  to  the  gate,  he  looked  up  to  the  writing  that  w) 
and  then  began  to  knock,  supposing  that  entrance  should  have  been  quick] 
istered  to  him :  but  he  was  asked  by  the  men  that  looked  over  the  top  of 
Whence  come  you,  and  what  would  you  have  1  He  answered,  '  I  have  eat  a 
in  the  presence  of  the  King,  and  he  has  taught  in  our  streets.'  Then  tliey 
his  certificate,  that  they  might  go  in  and  show  it  to  the  King ;  so  he  fumb 
bosom  for  one,  and  found  none.  Then  said  they,  You  have  none !  but  the 
swered  never  a  word.  So  they  told  the  King,  but  he  would  not  come  do^ 
him,  but  commanded  the  two  shining  ones  that  conducted  Christian  and  H 
the  city  to  go  out  and  take  Ignorance,  and  bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  1 
away.  Then  they  took  him  up,  and  carried  him  through  the  air  to  the  dc 
law  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  put  him  in  there.  Then  I  saw  that  there  v 
to  hell,  even  from  the  gates  of  heaven,  as  well  as  from  the  City  of  Destmcti 
I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream.' 

From  the  *  tinker  of  Bedford'  with  whom  we  have  so  long  linge 
of  whose  preaching  Dr.  Owen  said  to  Charles  the  Second — *  May 
your  Majesty,  could  I  possess  the  tinker's  abiUties  for  preaching, 
most  gladly  rehnquish  all  my  learning' — we  pass  to  notice  some 
ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  of  this  period,  who  have,  to  ' 
had  no  superiors  in  her  communion ;  such  as  Barrow,  TUlotson,  Gun 
South,  Stillingfleet,  and  Sherlock. 

Isaac  Barrow  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  Sul 
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orn  in  London  in  October,  1630.     He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Char 

er  House  school,  where  ho  was  rather  remarkable  for  a  belligerent  disposi- 

ion  than  for  study ;  but  being  removed  to  Felstod,  in  Essex,  he  soon  made 

Haends  for  past  negligence,  and  became  distinguished  for  scholarship.^  He 

entered  Peter-House  College,  Cambridge,  in  1643,  but  at  the  end  of  two 

yean  he  became  a  member  of  Tnnity,  where  he  remained  to  take  his  degree, 

toon  aiW  which  he  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship.     He  now  designed  to  enter 

ttte  church ;  but  perceiving  that  the  theological  opinions  which  then  prevailed 

di&red  from  his  own,  he  turned  his  views  to  the  medical  profession,  and 

engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemistry.     After  some  time 

thus  spent,  he  resumed  his  theological  studies,  devoting  also  much  attention 

to  mathematics  and  astronomy.     In  1655,  having  been  disappointed  in  his 

expectations  of  obtaining  the  Greek  professorship  at  Cambridge,  he  went 

abiotd,  and  passed  several  years  on  the  continent,  visiting  France,  Italy, 

Turkey,  Germany,  and  Holland.     At  Constantinople,  where  he  spent  twelve 

months,  he  studied,  with  great  delight,  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom,  which 

^ere  composed  in  that  city. 

Barrow  returned  to  England  in  1659,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained, 
vitboat  opposition,  the  professorship  for  which  he  had  formerly  been  a  can- 
Alite;  and  to  this  appointment  was  added,  in  1662,  that  of  professor  of 
gwmetry,  in  Gresham  College,  London.  Both  these  positions  he  relin- 
tnidied  in  1663,  on  becoming  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
ttirerBity  of  Cambridge.  After  filling  the  last  of  those  offices  with  great 
^Hj  iinr  six  years,  toward  the  end  of  which  he  published  a  valuable  and 
ptofound  work  on  optics,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  more  exclusively  to 
4eobgy,and  in  1669,  accordingly,  resigned  his  chair,  to  Isaac  Newton.  In 
16?0  Barrow  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  appointed  one  of  the  king's 
diApUtt;  and  two  years  afterwards  the  king  nominated  him  to  the  master- 
*l>ip  of  Trinity  College,  observing,  on  the  occasion,  that  *'  he  had  bestowed 
^  on  the  best  scholar  in  England.'  To  complete  his  honors,  he  was,  in 
1675,  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university ;  but  this  last  appointment  he 
•'vived  only  two  years,  having  been  cut  off"  by  a  fever,  in  1677.  His 
<^  occurred  on  the  fourth  of  May,  and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster 
^Ue^,  with  an  elegant  monument  over  his  remains. 

In  peisonal  character.  Dr.  Barrow  was  distinguished  for  scrupulous  integ- 

%i  great  candor,  modesty,  disinterestedness,  and  mental  serenity.    His 

^■ttoen  and  external  aspect  were  rather  those  of  a  student  than  of  a  man 

^^  world;  and  he  took  no  pmns  to  improve  his  appearance  by  attention 

bhis  dress.    On  one  occasion,  when  he  preached  before  a  London  audience 

^did  not  know  him,  his  aspect  on  ascending  the  pulpit,  made  so  unfavor- 

4k  an  impression,  that  nearly  the  whole  congregation  immediately  left  the 

Anrch.    Though  second  only  to  Newton,  as  a  mathematician,  it  is  as  a  the- 

tlpgical  writer  mainly  that  he  is  known  to  the  public     His  works,  in  this 

lepartment,  consist  of  sermons,  Expositions  of  the  Creed,  the  LorcTs  Prayer^ 

h  Decalogue^  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  treatises  on  the  Pope's 

roL.  u. — TS 
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Supremacy^  and  the  Unity  of  th£  Church.  His  sermons,  though  his  style 
is  not  polished,  arc,  for  their  depth  and  coj^iousness  of  thought,  and  nenons 
eloquence,  still  held  in  high  estimation.  *As  a  writer,'  says  Stewart^  *  Bar- 
row is  ec^ually  distinguished  hy  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  hy  the 
pregnant  bre\ity  of  his  expression ;  but  what  more  pecuharly  characteriieB 
his  manner,  is  a  certam  air  of  powerful  and  conscious  facility  in  the  execu- 
tion of  whatever  he  undertakes.  Whether  the  subject  be  mathematical, 
metaphysical,  or  theological,  he  seems  always  to  bring  to  it  a  mind  which 
feels  itself  superior  to  the  occasion ;  and  which,  in  contending  with  the 
greatest  difficulties,  puts  forth  but  half  its  strength.'  Barrow's  severe  math- 
ematical training  led  him  into  the  habit  of  composing  with  such  caie,  that 
he  generally  transcribed  his  sermons  three  or  four  times  before  their  lan- 
guage satisfied  him.  Hence,  his  style  is  less  poetical  than  that  of  Jeremj 
Taylor.  We  select,  as  examples  of  this  profound  writer's  style,  the  following 
passages : — 

WISE  SELECTION  OF  PLEASURES. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ;  in  general,  by  disposiDg  ns  to  a& 
quire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  happiness  wc  arc  capable  of;  and  ]fj 
Arecing  us  from  all  the  inconveniences,  mischiefs,  and  infelicities  oar  condition  is  sub- 
ject to.  For  whatever  good  from  elear  understanding,  deliberate  advice,  sagadon 
foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  intention,  and  orderly  proceed- 
ing,  doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  confers :  whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  (ktoe  pr^ 
sumption,  unwary  credulity,  precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  iU-contriTanoe, 
backwardness,  inability,  unwieldiness,  and  conAision  of  thought  beget,  wisdom  pre- 
vents. From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allurements,  (Vom  innumenUe 
rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  exceedingly  many  needless  incambrances  and 
vexatious  toils  of  fruitless  endeavours,  she  redeems  and  secures  ua. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value  the  olyectB  tbit 
court  our  ailections  and  challenge  our  care ;  and  thereby  regulates  our  passions  aod 
moderates  our  endeavours,  which  begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranqoil- 
lity  of  mind.  For,  when,  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ilt 
grounded  presumptions,  we  highly  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly  pursoe 
things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us ;  as  we  unhandsomely 
prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  mis8i)end  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our  !*• 
hour,  so  that  the  event  not  answering  our  exi)ectation,  our  minds  thereby  are 
confbunded,  disturbed,  and  distempered.  But  when,  guided  by  right  reason,  ire 
conceive  great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamoured  witli,  and  vigorously  strive 
to  attain,  things  of  excellent  worth  and  weighty  consequence,  the  consciunce  of 
having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  employed  our  pains,  and  the  experience 
of  fruits  corresponding  to  our  hopes,  ravishes  our  mind  with  unexpressible  content 
And  so  it  is:  present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily  impose  apoo  oar 
fkncies,  disguising  things  with  a  deceitful  vanish,  and  representing  those  that  are 
vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage ;  whilst  the  noblest  oljects,  being  of  a  more 
suitable  and  spiritual  nature,  like  fairest  jewels  enclosed  in  a  homely  box, 
avoid  the  notice  of  gross  sense,  and  pass  undiscemed  by  us.  But  the  light  of  wis- 
dom, as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture,  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colours,  so  it 
penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals  its  genuine  lustre. 
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UONOUR  TO  GOD. 

GKxl  is  honoured  by  a  williDg  and  careful  practice  of  all  piety  and  yirtuo  for  con- 
dence'  sake,  or  an  avowed  obedience  to  his  holy  will.    This  is  the  most  natural 
!iprc8sion  of  our  reverence  towards  hin.,  and  the  most  effectual  way  of  promoting 
h&  name  in  others.    A  subject  can  not  better  demonstrate  the  reverence  he  beai> 
toiraids  hb  prince,  than  by  (with  a  cheerful  diligence)  observing  his  laws ;  for  by  so 
doin^,  he  declares  that  he  acknowledgeth  the  authority  and  revereth  the  majesty 
which  enacted  them  ;  that  he  approves  the  wisdom  which  devised  them,  and  the  good- 
ness which  designed  them  for  public  benefits ;  that  he  dreads  his  prince's  power,  which 
cui  maintain  them,  and  his  justice.which  will  vindicate  them ;  that  he  relies  upon  hU 
Melity  in  making  good  what  of  protection  or  of  recompense  he  propounds  to  the  obser- 
Ten  of  them.    No  less  pregnant  a  signilication  of  our  reverence  towards  God  do  we 
yield  in  our  gladly  and  strictly  obeying  his  laws,  thereby  evidencing  our  submission 
to  God's  sovereign  authority,  our  esteem  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  our  awful  R'gard 
to  his  power  and  justice,  our  confidence  in  him,  and  dependence  upon  his  word. 
Tte  goodliness  to  the  sight,  the  pleasantness  to  the  taste,  which  is  ever  percepti- 
ve in  those  fruits  which  genuine  piety  beareth,  the  beauty  men  see  in  a  calm 
mind  and  a  sober  conversation,  the  sweetness  they  taste  from  works  of  justice  and 
ctoty.  will  certainly  produce  veneration  to  the  doctrine  that  teacheth  such  things, 
Mid  to  the  authority  which  enjoins  them.     We  shall  especially  honour  God  by  dis- 
^^ging  faithfully  those  offices  which  God  hath  entrusted  us  with ;  by  improving 
^Qig^tly  those  talents  which  God  hath  committed  to  us ;  by  using  carefully  those 
■Ktos  and  opportunities  which  God  hath  vouchs|ifed  us  of  doing  him  service  and 
PnnaotiDg  his  glory.    Thus,  he  to  whom  God  hath  given  wealth,  if  he  expend  it, 
ft>t  to  the  nourishment  of  pride  and  luxury,  not  only  to  the  gratifying  his  own 
F^etwre  or  humoiu*,  but  to  the  furtherance  of  God's  honour,  or  to  the  succour  of  his 
^Bdigent  neighbour,  in  any  pious  or  charitable  way,  he  doth  thereby  in  a  special 
■■ODer  honour  God.    He  also  on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  wit  and  parts,  if  he 
tti{dof  them  not  so  much  in  contriving  projects  to  advance  his  own  petty  interests, 
or  i&  procuring  vain  applause  to  himself,  as  in  advantageously  setting  forth  God's 
pf^,  handsomely  recommending  goodness,  dexterously  engaging  men  in  ways  of 
^^rtoe,hedoth  thereby  remarkably  honour  God.     He  likewise  that  hath  honour  con- 
^fen«d  upon  him,  if  he  subordinate  it  to  God's  honour,  if  he  use  his  own  credit 
tt«n  instrument  of  bringing  credit  to  goodness,  thereby  adorning  and  illustrating 
iMy,  he  by  so  doing  doth  eminently  practice  this  duty. 

JoHs  TiLLOTSON  was  the  son  of  a  clothier,  at  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  born  in  October,  1630.     His  father  was  a  rigid  Calvin 
^  and  caused  his  son's  studies,  preparatory  to  the  university,  to  be  conduct- 
•i  on  strictly  Puritan  principles.     In  1647,  Tillotaon  entered  Clare  Hall, 
^bridge^  and  such  was  the  success  which  attended  Ium  studies,  that  in 
^•o4,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  having  been  previously  chosen  a  fellow 
'  •f Ina  collie.     He  entered  the  ministry  as  a  Presbyterian  ;  but  on  reading 
*Chillingworth'8  Religion  of  the  Protestants,'  his  early  notions  became  so 
•MKiderably  modified,  that  at  the  passing  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662, 
ift  submitted  to  the  law  without  hesitation,  and  accepted  a  curacy.     After 
4ii  he  soon  became  noted  as  a  preacher,  and  began  rapidly  to  rise  in  the 
Anch.    His  sermons  first  attracted  general  attention  while  ho  was  lecturer 
i  SL  Lawrence  church,  Jewr}-,  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  having  thus  ac- 
quired a  position  of  importance,  he  endeavored  to  use  the  influence  which 
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it  gave  him,  in  favor  of  his  old  associates,  the  nonconformists,  whom  he  w» 
anxious  to  bring  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment :  but  all  his  ^Ebi^ 
though,  perhaps,  prompted  mainly  bj  benevolent  feeling,  proved  entirelj 
unavailing. 

In  1664,  Tillotson  married  the  niece  of  Ohver  Cromwell,  and  by  tUi 
alliance  he  became,  as  we  have  already  observed,  connected  with  the  oek- 
brated  Dr.  Wilkins,  the  second  husband  of  his  wife^s  mother.  In  1666,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di\inity,  and  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  i 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  also  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Londoa; 
and  in  1672,  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  His  moderate  priiidpleBaii 
churchman,  and  his  respectable  character,  made  him  the  friend  and  ooDfidei* 
tial  adviser  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  her  brother4n4aw,  Sag 
William  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  raised,  soon  after  the  RevolulioD,  to  tbe 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  In  this  situation  he  exerted  himself  to  reoM 
the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  church,  and,  in  particular,  manifested  A 
strong  desire  to  abolish  non-residence  among  the  clergy.  These  prooee^ng^ 
and  his  settled  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church,  excited  great  enmity  aguit 
him,  and  subjected  him  to  much  annoyance.  Conscious,  however,  of  tlM 
purity  of  his  principles,  and  the  correctness  of  his  motives,  the  archbiilMf 
was  not  to  be  swerved  from  his  purpose ;  and  at  his  death,  which  occanBd 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1694,  the  sorrow  of  the  nation  for  ki 
loss  was  more  general  than  had  ever  been  before  known  to  be  for  a  sutjeet 

The  beneficence  of  Tillotson's  life  had  been  such,  that  at  his  death  Ai 
only  property  he  left  his  widow  was  his  manuscript  sermons.  These,  bc^  , 
ever,  firom  the  great  popularity  of  their  author,  were  purchased  by  a  book' 
seller  for  the  large  sum  of  two  thousand  ^ye  hundred  guineas ;  and  even^ 
the  present  time  they  continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation,  as  instroctit^ 
rational,  perspicuous,  and  impressive  discourses.  Though  the  style  n  (^ 
quently  careless  and  languid,  the  sentences  tedious  and  unmusical,  the  wiA 
ill-chosen  and  unskillfiilly  arranged,  and  the  metaphors  deficient  in  dignlQi 
yet  there  is  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness  in  the  author's  mannff,  snA  -; 
purity  and  clearness  of  expression,  so  entire  a  freedom  from  the  appeaitaflt 
of  affectation  and  art,  and  so  strong  an  infusion  of  excellent  sense  and  nrt*" 
ous  feeling,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  defects,  these  sermoiis  mini  eif . 
be  attractive  to  the  admirers  of  sound  practical  religion  and  phQosopI^^ 
Many  detached  passages  might  be  selected,  in,  which  important  tmths  ^ 
conveyed  with  admirable  force  and  precision ;  but  we  shall  present  only  ^ 
following  :— 

ADVANTAGES  OF  TRUTH  AND  SINCERITT. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages  of  appearance,  and  msny  more.   If  I 
■how  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better :  for  why< 
any  man  dissemble,  or  seem  to  be  that  which  ho  is  not,  but  because  be  thinks  tt( 
to  have  such  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for  to  counterfeit  and  dissemble, is  to; 
on  the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency.    Now,  the  best  way  in  the  world 
man  to  seem  to  be  %aj  thing,  is  really  to  bo  what  we  would  seem  to  be. 
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t  is  many  times  at  troablcsome  to  make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality, 
bave  it ;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want 
I  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost.  There  is  something 
aral  in  painting,  which  a  skillAil  eye  will  easily  discem  fh>m  native  beauty  and 
exion. 

I  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part  long;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
i  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herself 
Doe  or  other.  Therefore,  if  any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him 
indeed ;  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every  body's  satisfisMstion ;  so 
ip<»i  all  accounts,  sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly  as  to  the  aflkirs  of 
orld,  integrity  hath  many  advantages  over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of 
lalation  and  deceit;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier,  much  the  safer  and 
■ecure  way  of  dealing  in  the  world ;  it  has  less  of  trouble  and  diflSculty,  of  cn- 
mcDt  and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in  it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest 
)  oar  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  longest, 
rts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do  continually  grow  weaker,  and  less  etfectual  and 
eable  to  them  that  use  them ;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength  by  use ;  and 
ore  and  longer  any  man  practiceth  it,  the  greater  service  it  does  him,  by  con- 
ighls  reputation,  and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repose  the 
ist  trust  and  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an  unspeakable  advantage  in  the  busi- 
jidaflkirsoflifb. 

ith  Is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out ;  it  is 
8  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are 
t ;  whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  mean's  invention  upon  the  rack,  and 
rick  needs  a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like  building  upon  a  fiUse 
lation,  which  continually  stands  in  need  of  props  to  shore  it  up,  and  proves  at 
aore  chargeable  than  to  have  raised  a  substantial  building  at  first  upon  a  true 
did  foundation ;  for  sincerity  is  firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow 
ooond  in  it,  and  because  it  is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery ;  of  which  the 
f  man  is  always  in  danger;  and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his 
iDoes  are  so  transparent,  that  he  that  runs  may  read  them.  He  is  the  last  man 
finds  himself  to  be  found  out ;  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes 
of  others,  he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

id  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the  most  compendious  wisdom,  and  an  excellent 
Dment  for  the  speedy  dispatch  of  business ;  it  creates  confidence  in  those  we 
to  deal  with,  saves  the  labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  issue 
ir  words ;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a 
aooner  to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways,  in  which  men  often  lose  themselvea. 
word,  whatsoever  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dissimu- 
1,  it  is  soon  over ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  it  is  perpetual,  because  it  brings  a 
DDder  an  everlasting  jealousy  and  8U8[)icion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 
CI  truth,  nor  trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly.  When  a  man  has  once 
ited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his 
neither  truth  nor  fklsehood. 

d  I  have  often  thought  that  Qod  hath,  in  his  great  wisdom,  hid  fV'om  men  of 
and  dishonest  minds  the  wonderful  advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to  the 
•erity  even  of  our  worldly  affairs.  These  men  are  so  blinded  by  their  covetous- 
ind  ambition,  that  they  can  not  look  beyond  a  present  advantage,  nor  forbear  to 
apon  it,  though  by-ways  never  no  indirect,  they  can  not  see  so  fkr  as  to  the 
te  consequences  of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the  vast  benefit  and  advantages  which 
I  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but  this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted  enough 
cem  this,  they  would  be  honest  out  of  very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  luve  to 
ty  and  virtue,  but  a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance  more  effectually 
own  interests;  and  therefore  the  justice  of  the  divine  providence  hath  hid  thia 
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n-uest  point  of  wisdom  fVom  their  eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon  equal  ten 
with  tlie  just  and  upright,  and  serve  tlicir  oi\'n  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  lawf 
moans. 

Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  the  world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  hai 
occasion  to  converse  more  with  mankind,  never  more  need  their  good  opinion  or  gcx 
word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  concernments  of  this  work 
if  a  man  spend  his  reputation  all  at  once,  and  ventured  it  at  a  throw :  but  if  he  1 
to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  conversation  whilst  be 
in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  actions ;  for  nothiz 
but  this  will  last  and  hold  out  to  the  end ;  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth  and  ii 
tcgrity  will  carry  a  man  through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last. 

Richard  Cumberland,  another  amiable  and  learned  divine  of  the  chure 
of  England,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1632.  His  class 
cal  studies,  preparatory  to  the  university,  were  pursued  at  St  Paul's  schoo 
whence,  in  1649,  he  removed  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  t 
took  his  second  degree,  in  1656.  After  he  was  graduated,  he,  for  a  shoi 
time,  turned  his  attention  to  mediciil  studies,  but  abandoning  the  idea  c 
becoming  a  physician,  he  took  orders,  and  was  immediately  presented  to  tt 
rectory  of  Brampton,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  the  rural  retirement  of  whic 
he  thought  of  Uttle  eke  than  his  ministerial  functions  and  his  studies.  1 
1672,  Cumberland  pubhshed  a  Latin  w^ork,  De  Legihus  Natures  Disquisiti 
Philosophical  or  *  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature  ;*  i 
which  their  form,  order,  promulgation,  and  obligation,  are  investigated  frw 
the  nature  of  tilings ;  and  in  which,  also,  the  philosophical  principleB  c 
Hobbes,  moral  as  well  as  civil,  are  considered  and  refuted.'  This  modfi 
and  erudite,  but  verbose  production  contains  many  soimd,  and,  at  that  ^m 
novel  views  on  moral  science,  together  with  others  of  very  doubtftil  souiw 
ness.  The  laws  of  nature  are  deduced  from  the  results  of  human  condod 
regarding  that  to  be  commanded  by  God  which  conduces  to  the  hap]^neB 
of  man. 

In  1686,  Cumberland  wrote  a  very  learned  Essay  towards  the  RecoHt) 
of  the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures^  comprehending  their  Monies^  and  i 
translation  of  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  History.  Two  years  after  ih* 
publication  of  this  last  work.  King  William  raised  Cumberland  to  the  see  rf 
Peterborough,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  episcopal  duties  he  displayed* 
rare  degree  of  activity,  moderation,  and  benevolence.  When  his  ftieods  ex- 
postulated with  him  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  labors,  he  repliedi  1 
w^ill  do  my  duty  as  long  as  I  can  ;  a  man  had  better  wear  out  than  rust  ou^' 
He  hved,  however,  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  in  the  enjoymeDt  i 
such  mental  vigor,  that  he  succ<;ssfully  studied  the  Coptic  language  (^ 
three  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1718 
From  his  *  Essay'  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

THE  TABERNACLE  AND  TEMPLE  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  fit  measures  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  to  the  uses  of  the  whole  natioii  < 
the  Jews,  demonstrate  God's  early  care  to  settle  his  people  Israel,  in  the  ibrm  of  Q 
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entire  national  church,  under  Moses,  Aaron,  and  tlic  other  priests,  \vho  were  genera] 
officers  for  all  Israel.  The  church  in  the  wilderness,  mentioned  by  Saint  Stephen 
(Acts  Tii.  ZS).  was  thus  national,  and  is  the  first  collective  body  of  men  called  a 
church  in  the  Scripture  language,  by  a  man  full  of  the  evangelical  spirit. 

Synsgogacs  for  particular  neighbourhoods'  convenience,  in  the  public  exercise  of 
leligioD,  wore  introduced  long  aAcr,  by  the  pious  prudence  of  the  national  governors 
of  the  Jcfvish  church  and  state,  and  accordingly  were  all  subordinate  to  them.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  also,  tliat  this  limited  place  for  public  national  worship  was  within 
their  own  nation,  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  in  the  wilderness,  in  their  own  land  in 
Canaan.  No  recourse  ft-om  it  to  a  foreign  church  by  appeals,  but  all  difference 
finally  decided  within  their  own  nation,  and  therein  all,  even  Aaron  although  the 
high-priest,  and  elder  brother  to  Moses,  yet  was  subject  to  Moses,  who  was  King  in 
Jesorun.  By  these  means  all  schismatical  setting  up  of  one  altar  against  another 
iw  prevented ;  national  communion  in  solemn  and  dec<mt  piety,  with  perfect 
charity,  was  promoted  ;  which  beii)g  no  shadows,  but  the  most  substantial  concerns 
of  religion,  are  to  be  preserved  in  the  gospel  times. 

Hereby  is  more  evidently  proved  the  magnificence,  symmetry,  and  beauty  that 
was  in  the  structure  of  the  temple;  and  the  liberal  maintenance  which  Qod  pro- 
vided for  the  Levites  his  ministers.  For  if  the  cubit  by  me  proposed  determine 
the  area  both  of  the  temple  and  of  the  priests'  suburbs  (as  the  Scriptures  set  them 
both  out  by  cubits),  they  must  be  much  longer ;  and  if  they  were  set  out  by  so 
nutoy  shorter  cubits  (suppose  cubits  of  18  inches),  in  such  proportion  as  the  squares 
^  these  different  cubits  bear  to  each  other,  by  the  19th  and  20th  proposition  of 
Suclid's  6th  book.  But  the  squares  of  these  diflfercnt  cubits  are  in  foot  measure, 
which  is  here  more  convenient,  as  3,  82,  to  2,  25  :  the  bigger  of  which  is  near  half 
tt  much  more  as  the  less.  Therefore  the  areas  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  priests' 
•horhs,  are,  according  to  my  measure,  near  half  as  big  again  as  they  would  be  if 
^^termined  by  that  shorter  cubit. 

Soch  greatness  of  the  temple  Solomon  intimates  to  the  king  of  Tyre  to  be  requi- 
■^  as  best  suiting  with  the  greatness  of  God  (2  Chronicles  ii.  5).  This  reason,  al- 
^^  by  Solomon  to  a  heathen,  must  be  of  moral  or  natural,  and  therefore  perpetual 
^'*ce,  eoDtinuing  to  evangelical  times  ;  and  therefore  intimating  to  us  that  even  now 
I'^HlQifioeDt  and  stately  buildings  are  usefiil  means  to  signify  what  great  and  hon- 
oorable  thoughts  wo  have  of  God,  and  design  to  promote  in  those  that  come  to  the 
P^  of  his  public  worship.  And  from  God's  liberal  provision  of  land  in  the  Le- 
^'  suburbs,  besides  other  advantages,  wo  are  taught  by  Saint  Paul,  that  even  so 
^bosethat  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gos{)el  (1  Cor.  ix.  14). 

The  fitness,  safety,  and  honour  of  keeping  to  the  use  of  such  indifferent  things, 
•>  hare  been  determined  by  law  or  custom,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  constancy  of 
Imel's  using  those  measures  (although  others  might  be  assigned  as  the  Greek  or 
^oman  measures,  to  serve  the  same  ends)  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  probably 
before,  to  the  captivity  and  after.  And  this  notwithstanding  they  were  used  by  the 
%yptiaii8  and  Canaanites,  which  alt<^red  not  their  nature  in  the  least.  And  this  in- 
I'iBce  proves  undeniably  that  such  indifferent  practices,  as  the  use  of  the  measures, 
^ybe  highly  useAil  to  the  greatest  moral  duties,  the  public  honour  of  God,  and 
^  preservation  of  Justice  among  them. 

BoBERT  South,  reputed  the  wittiest  of  English  di\ines,  was  the  son  of 

^London  merchant,  and  was  bom  at  Hackney,  Middlesex,  in  1633.     He 

*»  educated  at  Westminster  school,  under  Dr.  Busby,  where  he  acquired  a 

1d||^  share  of  grammatical  and  philological  learning ;  and  being  a  king's 

liolar,  be  was,  in  1651,  elected  a  student  of  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford. 

£iniig  passed  through  a  brilliant  career  of  scbolarship  at  Oxford,  until  he 
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was  elected  public  orator  of  the  university,  he  had  an  opportonitj  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  that  nobleman  was  made  chaih 
cellor,  and  through  him  obtained  a  succession  of  good  appointments, 
amongst  which  was  the  rectory  of  Islip,  in  Oxfordshire,  where,  it  is  recorded 
to  his  honor,  he  gave  his  cunite  the  unprecedented  salary  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  income  in  educating  poor  children, 
and  improving  tbe  church  and  parsonage-house.  South  himself  lived  al 
this  time  at  Caversham,  near  Reading ;  and  though  some  of  bis  opponents 
have  declared  that  he  was  eager  afU>r  higher  preferment,  yet  it  is  known 
that  he  not  only  refused  an  EngUsh  bishopric,  but  an  archbishopric  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  liestoration  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  attained  to  no 
ecclesiastical  preferment. 

In  1693,  Dr.  South,  in  his  Animadversions  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  '  Vindh 
cation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  attacked  tliat  writer  in  the  most  ac 
rimonious  and  indocent  maimer.  This  drew  forth  a  reply  from  Dr.  Sh6^ 
lock,  and  the  violence  and  personality  displayed  by  both  parties  on  this 
occasion,  gave  deep  offence  to  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  church ;  and 
at  length,  after  the  controversy  liad  raged  with  unabating  violence  for  some 
time,  tlie  king  was  induced  by  the  bishops  to  put  an  end  to  it,  by  ordain- 
ing *  that  all  preachers  should  carefully  avoid  all  new  terms,  and  confine 
themselves  to  such  ways  of  expliciition  as  have  been  commonly  used  in  the 
church.'  Notwithstanding  his  intolerant  and  fiery  temper,  South  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  that  Christian  spirit  in  which  a  clergyman,  above 
all  others,  should  act.  His  life,  therefore,  affords  another  proof  only,  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  even  good  men  are  too  frequently  unable  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  virtuous  principles  which  they  really  and  honestly  hold.  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  remained  cx>mparatively  inactive^  and  his  death 
occurred  on  the  eighth  of  July,  1716.  From  his  numerous  sermons  we  se- 
lect the  following  brief  but  characteristic  passage  : — 

INGRATITUDE  AN  INCURABLE  VICE. 

As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to  attempt  tbe  making  of  such  an 
one  as  his  friend,  so  neither  is  he,  in  tbe  next  place,  to  presume  to  think  that 
he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate  the  humour  of  an  ungrateful 
person  by  any  acts  of  kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  exi)erience  may  teach  all,  that  it  is  t 
thing  hardly  feasible.  For,  love  such  an  one,  and  ho  shall  despise  you.  Commend 
him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  he  shall  revile  you.  Give  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh 
at  your  easiness.    Save  his  lifb ;  but,  when  you  have  done,  look  toyour  own. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  are  but  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves; 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behinf'  them  ;  they  neither  soften  nor  win  apon  him; 
they  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  uncon* 
cemed  as  ever.  All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper  as  showers  of  rain  or 
rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  main  sea ;  the  sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not 
at  all  changed  or  sweetened  by  them.  I  may  truly  say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungrate- 
ful person,  that  it  is  kindness-proof.  It  is  impenetrable,  unconquerable;  uncon- 
querable by  that  which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.    Flints  may  be 
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jitX — we  see  it  daily — but  an  nngratcfVil  heart  can  not ;  no,  not  by  the  strongest 
the  noblest  flame.  After  all  your  attempts,  all  your  experiments,  for  any  thing 
jtman  can  do,  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungratef\il  still.  And  the  reason  is 
aufest ;  for  you  may  remember  that  I  told  you  that  ingratitude  sprang  fVom  a 
tafiiple  of  ill  nature :  which  being  a  thing  founded  in  such  z  certain  constitution  of 
lood  and  spirit,  as,  being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world,  and  upon  that  account 
liQied  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies  that  can  be  applied  by  education,  and 
eavei  such  a  bias  upon  the  mind,  as  is  beforehand  with  all  instruction. 

80  that  you  shall  seldom  or  never  meet  with  an  ungrateful  person,  but,  if  yoa 
00k  backward,  and  trace  him  up  to  his  original,  you  will  find  tliat  he  was  bom  so ; 
UMi  if  you  could  look  forward  enough,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  you  will  find 
that  he  also  dies  so ;  for  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured  man  who  was 
Bot  also  an  ill-natured  child,  and  gave  several  testimonies  of  his  being  so  to  dis- 
BcrDing  persons  long  before  the  use  of  his  reason. 

The  thread  that  nature  spins  is  seldom  broken  off  by  any  thing  but  death.  I 
lo  not  by  tliis  limit  the  operation  of  God's  grace,  for  that  may  do  wonders :  but 
bmnaDly  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method  of  the  world,  and  the  little  correc- 
tives lapplied  by  art  and  discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has  its  course, 
iod  nature  makes  good  its  blow.^  And,  therefore,  where  ingratitude  begins  re- 
tnarkably  to  show  itself,  he  surely  Judges  most  wisely  who  takes  alarm  betimes,  and 
■During  the  fountain  from  the  stream,  concludes  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the  bot- 
tom; and  so  reducing  his  judgment  into  practice,  timely  withdraws  his  frustraneous 
biffled  kindnesses,  and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  stroke  a  tiger  into  a  lamb, 
Br  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of  his  colour. 

&)WARD  Stillinofleet,  80  distinguished  in  early  life  by  his  writings  in 
^fifenoe  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
It  Sdllingfleet,  near  York ;  and  was  born  at  Cranbourn,  in  Dorsetshire,  on 
tkie?enteenth  of  April,  1 635.  After  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  at  a  pri- 
▼"te  grammar-school,  he  was  sent,  in  1648,  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
^ which  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in  1653,  having'  previously  taken  his  bache- 
^i  degree.  StiUingfleet  passed  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  after 
^  feft  the  university,  as  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  family  of  Pierre- 
P«nt;  and  having,  meantime,  taken  orders,  he  was  appointed,  in  1667,  to 
fe  rectory  of  Sutton.  In  1662,  while  residing  at  Sutton,  he  published 
Origines  Sacrce  ;  a  Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Re- 
•"wW  Religion  ;  a  work,  which,  for  extensive  and  profound  learning,  solid- 
ly of  jndgment,  strength  of  argument,  and  perspicuity  of  language,  would 
l^ve  done  the  highest  honor  to  a  man  of  any  age ;  and,  therefore,  was 
"ttlly  marvellous  from  one  who  had  just  completed  his  twenty-seventh  year. 
n»  feme  of  this  extraordinary  work  contributed  to  advance  the  author  rap- 
dljr,  until  1689,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  the  duties 
'which  he  continued  to  discharge  with  great  fidehty,  till  the  twenty-seventh 
'March,  1699,  when  death  closed  his  earthly  labors. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  bishop  StiUingfleet  published  A  Defence  of 
k  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  some  passages  in  Locke's  *  Essay  on 
[ionan  Understanding,'  were  attacked  as  subversive  of  fundamental  doo- 
nes  of  Christianity ;  but  in  the  controversy  which  ensued,  the  philosopher 
IS  generally  considered  to  have  come  off  victorious.    So  great  was  the 
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bishop's  chagrin  at  this  result,  that  it  was  thought  to  have  hastened  hi 
death.  The  prominent  matters  of  discussion  in  this  controversy  were  tb 
resurrection  of  tlie  body,  and  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  On  these  poia 
Locke  argued,  that  although  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  revealed  in  Sen] 
ture,  the  re-animation  of  the  identical  bodies  wliich  inhabited  this  world 
not  revealed ;  and  that  even  if  the  soul  were  proved  to  bo  material,  th 
would  not  imply  its  mortality,  since  an  Omnipotent  Creator  may,  if  h 
pleases,  impart  the  faculty  of  thuiking  to  matter  as  well  as  to  spirit 

After  Stillingfleet's  death,  a  collection  of  fifty  of  his  sermons  was  publishei 
all  of  which  deservedly  bear  a  high  character  for  good  sense,  sound  morality 
energy  of  style,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  From  one  of  these  sei 
mons  we  take  the  following  extract : — 

TRUE  WISDOM. 

That  is  the  truest  wisdom  of  a  man  which  doth  most  conduce  to  the  happiness  c 
life.  For  wisdom  as  it  refers  to  action,  lies  in  tlic  proposal  of  a  right  end,  and  tt 
choice  of  the  most  proper  means  to  attain  it :  wliich  end  doth  not  refer  to  any  a 
part  of  a  man's  life,  but  to  the  whole  as  taken  together.  He  therefore  only  desem 
the  name  of  a  wise  man,  not  that  considers  how  to  be  rich  and  great  when  heis  po 
and  mean,  nor  how  to  be  well  when  he  is  sick,  nor  how  to  escape  a  present  dange 
nor  how  to  compass  a  particular  design ;  but  he  that  considers  the  whole  comw  * 
his  life  together,  and  what  is  fit  for  him  to  make  the  end  of  it,  and  by  what  mea: 
he  may  best  e^joy  the  happiness  of  it.  I  confess  it  is  one  groat  part  of  a  wise  ny 
never  to  propose  to  himself  too  much  happiness  here ;  for  whosoever  doth  so  is  su 
to  find  himself  deceived,  and  consequently  is  so  much  more  miserable  as  he  ftOs 
his  greatest  expectations.  But  since  Qod  did  not  make  man  on  purpose  to  be  mi 
ermble,  since  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  men's  conditions,  since  that  different 
depends  very  much  on  their  own  choice,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  place  tine  wi 
dom  in  the  choice  of  those  things  which  tend  most  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  liJ 

That  which  gives  a  man  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  what  he  doeth,  and  either  pr 
vents,  or  lessens,  or  makes  him  more  easily  bear  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  the  mo 
conduce  to  the  happiness  of  it.  It  was  a  bold  saying:  of  Epicurus,  '  That  it  is  ma 
desirable  to  be  miserable  by  acting  according  to  reason,  than  to  bo  happy  in  gob 
against  it ;'  and  I  can  not  tell  how  it  can  well  agree  with  his  notion  of  felicity :  b 
it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  in  the  consideration  of  happiness,  the  satisikction  of  a  mar 
own  mind  doth  weigh  down  all  the  external  accidents  of  life.  For,  suppose  a  mi 
to  have  riches  and  honours  as  great  as  Ahasuenis  bestowed  on  his  highest  flivonril 
Haman,  yet  by  his  sad  instance  we  find  that  a  small  discontent,  when  the  mind  sii 
fers  it  to  increase  and  to  spread  its  venom,  doth  so  weaken  the  power  of  reason,  di 
order  the  passions,  make  a  man's  life  so  uneasy  to  him,  as  to  precipitate  him  fro 
the  height  of  his  fortune  into  the  depth  of  ruin.  But,  on  the  other  side,  if  we  sa 
pose  a  man  to  be  always  pleased  with  his  condition,  to  ei\joy  an  even  and  quiet  mil 
in  every  state,  being  neither  lifted  up  with  prosperity  nor  cast  down  with  adversit 
he  is  really  hap])y  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It  is  a  mere  speculation  to  discour 
of  any  complete  happiness  in  this  world ;  but  that  which  doth  either  lessen  the  nol 
6er,  or  abate  the  weight,  or  take  off  the  malignity  of  the  troubles  of  life,  doth  cot 
tribute  very  mucli  to  that  dc'gree  of  happiness  which  may  be  expected  here. 

The  integrity  and  simplicity  of  a  man's  mind  doth  all  this.  In  the  first  place, 
gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  a  man's  own  mind.  For  although  it  be  impoflrili 
for  a  man  not  to  be  liable  to  error  and  mistake,  yet,  if  he  doth  mistake  with  innoce 
mind,  he  hath  the  comfort  of  his  innoccncy  when  he  thinks  himself  bound  to  com 
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10  error.    But  if  a  man  prevaricates  with  liimself,  and  acts  against  the  sense  of  his 
jrn  mind,  though  his  conscience  did  not  judge  aright  at  that  time,  yet  the  goodness 
r  the  bare  act,  with  respect  to  the  rule,  will  not  prevent  the  sting  that  follows  the 
ant  of  inward  integrity  in  doing  it.  '  The  backslider  in  heart,'  suith  Solomon,  '  shall 
s   filled  with  his  own  ways,  but  a  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself.'    The 
oing  just,  and  worthy,  and  generous  things,  without  any  sinister  ends  and  designs, 
saves  a  most  agreeable  pleasure  to  the  mind,  like  that  of  a  constant  health,  which  is 
)etter  felt  than  expressed.     When  a  man  applies  his  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
iaty,  and  when  he  doth  understand  it  (as  it  is  not  hard  for  an  honest  mind  to  do, 
for,  as  the  oracle  answ^ered  the  servant  who  desired  to  know  how  he  might  please 
bia  master, '  If  you  will  seek  it,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  it'),  sets  himself  with  a  firm 
leaolution  to  pursue  it ;  though  the  rain  falls,  and  the  floods  arise,  and  the  winds 
blow  on  every  side  of  him,  yet  he  enjoys  peace  and  quiet  within,  notwithstanding  all 
the  noise  and  blustering  abroad ;  and  is  sure  to  hold  out  after  all,  because  he  is 
founded  upon  a  rock.    But  take  one  that  endeavours  to  blind,  or  corrupt,  or  master 
hi«  conscience,  to  make  it  serve  some  mean  end  or  design ;  what  uneasy  refiections 
hath  he  upon  himself,  what  perplexing  thoughts,  what  tormenting  fears,  what  sus- 
picions and  jealousies  do  disturb  his  imagination  and  rack  his  mind !    What  art  and 
P^  doth  such  a  one  take  to  be  believed  honest  and  sincere !  and  so  much  the 
more,  because  he  doth  not  believe  himself:  he  fears  still  he  hath  not  given  satisfkc- 
tion  enough,  and  by  overdoing  it,  is  the  more  suspected.    *    *    Secondly,  because 
^**tegrity  doth  more  become  a  man.  and  doth  really  promote  his  interest  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  sajring  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  a  heathen  orator,  that '  simplicity  and  truth  is  a 
8K»t  and  wise  thing,  but  cunning  and  deceit  is  foolish  and  mean ;  for,  saith  he, 
obwrre  the  beasts :  the  more  courage  and  spirit  they  have,  the  less  art  and  subtilty 
they  use;  but  the  more  timorous  and  ignoble  they  are,  the  more  false  and  deceitftil.' 
^ne  wisdom  and  greatness  of  mind  raises  a  man  al)ove  the  need  of  using  little  tricks 
■"dderices.    Sincerity  and  honesty  carries  one  through  many  difficulties,  which  all 
^•rts  he  can  invent  could  never  help  him  through.   For  nothing  doth  a  man  more 
^  mischief  in  the  world  than  to  be  suspected  of  too  much  craft ;  because  every 
^  itSDds  upon  his  guard  against  him,  and  suspects  plots  and  designs  where  there 
^  none  mtended ;  insomuch  that,  though  he  speaks  with  all  the  sincerity  that  is 
I^We,  yet  nothing  he  saith  can  be  believed.    *    *    But  *  he  that  walketh  up- 
ns^tly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  s])eaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart,'  as  the 
^"hnirt  describeth  the  practice  of  integrity,  may  possibly  meet  with  such  as  will 
^  ready  to  condemn  him  for  hypocrisy  at  first ;  but  when  they  find  he  keeps  to  a 
fi^m  role,  and  pursues  honest  designs,  without  any  great  regard  to  the  opinion 
^^  others  entertain  concerning  him,  then  all  that  know  him  can  not  but  esteem 
^  value  him ;  his  friends  love  him,  and  his  enemies  stand  in  awe  of  him.    '  The 
P*^  of  the  just,'  saith  the  wise  man,  '  is  as  the  shining  light  which  shineth  more 
■•d  Biore  unto  the  perfect  day.'    As  the  day  begins  with  obscurity  and  a  great  mix- 
^  of  darkness,  till  by  quick  and  silent  motions  the  light  overcomes  the  mists  and 
^*p(mn  of  the  night,  and  not  only  spreads  its  beams  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
^^hut  darts  them  into  the  deepest  and  most  shady  valleys;  thus  simplicity  and 
*^ty  may  at  first  appearing  look  dark  and  8US[>icious,  till  by  degrees  it  breaks 
i    ^^(00^  the  clouds  c,f  envy  and  detraction,  and  then  shines  with  a  greater  gloiy. 

!      William  Sherlock,  whom  we  are  still  briefly  to  notice,  was  bom  in  South- 

^irk,in  1641,  and  educated  at  Eton  school,  where  he  early  distinguished 

loonelf,  by  the  vigor  of  his  genius  and  application  to  his  studies.     Thence 

ie  removed  to  Peter-House  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  second 

Agree,  in  1665,  ^Ye  years  after  which  he  became  rector  of  St.  George's, 

Xondon.    In  1680,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1691,  was 
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made  dean  of  St  Paulas,  a  situation  which  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  dead 
which  occurred  at  Ilampstead,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  170? 
In  1691,  Dr.  Sherlock  published  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  th 
Holy  and  Ever-Blessed  Trinity,  in  which  he  proposed  the  hypothesis,  tha 
*  there  were  three  eternal  minds,  two  of  them  issuing  from  the  Father,  ba 
that  they  were  one  by  a  mutual  consciousness  in  the  three  to  every  of  thei 
thoughts.'  This  publication  led  to  the  famous  controversy  with  Dr.  Soutl 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Sherlock's  Practical  Discourse  Com 
eeming  Deaths  published  in  1690,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  theologic-; 
works  in  the  English  language.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise  On  the  Imm^ 
tcUity  of  the  Soul,  in  which,  while  inferring  the  high  probability  of  a  fiituj 
life  from  arguments  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  he  maintains  that  oilI 
in  revelation  can  evidence  perfectly  conclusive  be  found.  From  this  woi 
we  take  the  following  extract : — 

LONGINa  AFTER  IMMORTALITY. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  force  of  tliis  argument ;  how  far  these  natural  desires  o 
immortality  prove  that  we  arc  by  nature  immortal.  For  [say  the  olyectors]  is  thei 
any  thing  in  the  world  more  extravagant  than  some  men's  desires  are ;  and  is  (t>i 
an  argument,  that  we  shall  have  whatever  we  desire,  because  we  fondly  and  paarioC 
ately.  and,  it  may  be,  very  unreasonably  desire  it?  And,  therefore,  to  explain tb 
force  of  this  argument,  I  shall  observe  two  things ;  Ist,  That  all  natural  passions  am 
appetites  are  immediately  implanted  in  our  nature  by  God ;  and  2dly,  That  all  nil 
ural  passions  have  their  natural  objects. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  shown  at  large,  that  our  pisnotf 
and  appetites  are  the  life  and  sense  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  would  be  dead  and 
stupid,  without  any  principle  of  vital  sensation.  For  what  is  life  without  fear,  sad 
love,  and  hope,  and  desire,  and  such  like  passions,  whereby  we  feel  all  things  elMr 
and  feel  ourselves  1  Now,  whatever  fancies  men  may  have  about  our  notions  aoi 
ideas,  that  they  may  come  into  our  minds  from  without,  and  be  formed  byexteiBii 
impressions,  yet  no  man  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say,  that  external  olyects  can  pit 
a  principle  of  life  into  us ;  and  then  they  can  create  no  new  passions  in  us,  whidi 
are  essential  to  our  natures,  and  must  be  the  work  of  that  God  who  made  us. 

And,  therefore,  secondly,  every  natural  desire  must  have  ita  natural  olgeGt  tott* 
swer  that  desire,  or  else  the  desire  was  made  in  vain;  which  is  a  reproach  to  (0 
wise  Maker,  if  ho  have  laid  a  necessity  on  us  of  desiring  that  which  is  not  nato^ 
and  therefore  can  not  be  had.  Wo  may  as  well  suppose  that  God  has  made  c|rt 
without  light,  or  ears  without  sounds,  as  that  he  has  implanted  any  desires  io  * 
which  he  hath  made  nothing  to  answer.  There  is  no  one  example  can  be  giTeD<^ 
this  in  any  kind  whatsoever ;  for  should  any  man  be  so  extravagant  as  to  desirs^ 
fly  into  the  air,  to  walk  upon  the  sea,  and  the  like,  you  would  not  call  these  the  d** 
sb-es  of  our  nature,  because  our  natures  are  not  fitted  for  them ;  but  all  the  deiirt> 
which  are  founded  in  nature  have  their  natural  ol^ects.  And  can  we  then  thiA 
that  the  most  natural  and  most  necessary  desire  of  all  has  nothing  to  amW 
it  t  that  nature  should  teach  us  above  all  things  io  desire  immortality,  which  it  v/^ 
to  be  had  1  especially  when  it  is  the  most  noble  and  generous  desire  of  human  ^ 
ture,  that  which  most  of  all  becomes  a  reasonable  creature  to  desire ;  nay,  thai  whil^ 
is  the  governing  principle  of  all  our  actions,  and  must  give  laws  to  all  our  other  {Ht* 
[dons,  desires,  and  appetites.  What  a  strange  creature  has  God  made  man,  if  he  d^ 
eeives  him  in  the  most  fundamental  and  most  universal  principle  of  action;  wfaldi 
makes  his  whole  life  nothing  else  but  one  continued  cheat  and  impoetnre  > 


tnhxt  tlie  Cliirtq-Cliirir. 


^^^tM»  BUBHET — THOHAS     SPRAT— GILBERT     BURNET — ROBERT     BOTLB — JOHV 
LOCEE-— SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON — MATTHEW  HENRY — WILLIAM  WOTTON. 

^BOM  the  eminent  divines  of  the  established  church,  who  occupied  so 
«  mach  of  our  attention  during  our  last  remarks,  we  pass  to  notice 
^onutt  Burnet,  Thomas  Sprat,  and  Gilbert  Burnet — three  authors  who  shone 
^  equal  splendor  in  the  different  departments  of  literature  to  which  they 
^pectively  demoted  themselves. 

Thomas  Burnet  was  bom  at  Croft,  Yorkshire,  in  1635.  When  in  the 
xteenth  jear  of  his  age  he  entered  Clare  Ilall  College,  Cambridge,  but 
fenrards  removed  to  Christ's  College,  of  which  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 
B57.  In  the  following  year  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  tliree  years 
Awards  was  chosen  senior  proctor  of  the  university.  From  this  period  he 
Wed  many  years  in  the  capacity  of  private  tutor  to  different  young  noble- 
len,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Ossery,  grandson  to  the  Duke  of 
'nBOQd.  Through  the  influence  of  the  duke,  Burnet  was  chosen,  in  1685, 
^Bter  of  Charter  House  College,  though  he  was  not  then  in  clerical  orders. 
^  election  was  irregular,  and  was,  therefore,  strenuously  opposed  by  those 
shops  who  were  of  the  number  of  the  electors ;  but  the  influence  of  Or- 
ond  prevailed,  and  Burnet  being  soon  ordained,  all  opposition  to  him  was 
OQoe  silenced.  In  this  station  he  took  a  noble  stand  against  an  attempt 
James  the  Second  to  impose  a  papist,  by  the  name  of  Fopham,  as  a  pen- 
)oer  upon  the  foundation  of  that  house.  After  the  Revolution  he  was 
>i>omted  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  William,  and  also  clerk  of  the  closet ; 
d  would  have  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Tillotson,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
i^t  liad  not  some  parts  of  his  writings  been  regarded  aa  skeptical.  His 
ith  occurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1715,  and  he  was 
ned  in  Charter  House  chapel. 

Dr.  Burnet  acquired  great  celebrity  by  the  publication,  in  1680,  of  a  work 
itled  The  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the 
iginal  of  the  Earthy  and  of  all  the  General  Changes  which  it  hath  already 
krgone^  or  ie  to  undergo^  till  the  Consummation  of  all  Things,    In  a 
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geological  point  of  view  this  treatise  is,  from  its  want  of  basis  in  ascertain 
fects,  totally  worthless  ;  but  it  abounds  in  fine  composition,  and  magnificc 
description,  and  well  deserves  perusal  as  an  eloquent  and  ingenious  phi 
Bophical  romance.  The  author's  attention  seems  to  have  been  attracted 
the  subject  by  the  unequal  and  rugged  appearance  of  the  earth's  suria 
which  seemed  to  indicate  the  globe  to  be  the  ruin  of  some  more  regu 
structure.  lie  remarks  that  in  a  journey  across  the  Alps  and  Aponnines,  *  t 
sight  of  these  wild,  vast,  and  indigested  heaps  of  stones  and  earth  did 
deeply  strike  my  fancy  tliat  I  was  not  easy  till  I  could  give  myself  soi 
tolerable  account  how  that  confusion  came  in  nature.'  The  theory  which 
formed  was  as  follows : — 

The  globe,  in  its  chaotic  state,  w^as  a  dark  fluid  mass,  in  which  the  € 
ments  of  air,  water,  and  earth  were  blended  into  one  univereal  compooi 
Gradually,  the  heavier  parts  fell  toward  the  centre,  and  formed  a  nucl< 
of  solid  matter.  Around  this  floated  the  li^juid  ingredients,  and  over  th« 
was  the  still  lighter  atmospheric  air.  By  and  by,  the  liquid  mass  heca: 
separated  into  two  layers,  by  the  separation  of  the  watery  particles  fr» 
those  of  an  oily  composition,  which  being  the  lighter,  tended  upwards,  a 
when  hardened  by  time  became  a  smooth  and  solid  crust.  This  was  i 
surface  of  the  antediluvian  globe.  *  In  this  smooth  earth,'  he  prooee 
*were  the  first  scenes  of  the  world,  and  the  first  generations  of  mankind; 
had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  blooming  nat\ire,  fresh  and  fruitful,  and  not 
wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  in  all  its  body ;  no  rocks  nor  mountains,  no  h<Jlo 
oaves  nor  gaping  channels,  but  even  and  uniform  all  over.  And  the  smootl 
ness  of  the  earth  made  the  face  of  the  heavens  so  too ;  the  air  was  cahn  tf 
serene ;  none  of  those  tumultuary  motions  and  conflicts  of  vapours,  yitic 
the  mountains  and  the  winds  cause  in  ours.  *  Twas  suited  to  a  golden  ag 
and  to  the  first  innocency  of  nature.'  By  degrees,  however,  the  heat  oft! 
sun,  penetrating  the  superficial  crust,  converted  a  portion  of  the  water  bi 
neath  into  steam,  the  expansive  force  of  which  at  length  burst  the  supeff 
cumbent  shell,  already  weakened  by  the  dryness  and  cracks  occasioned  l 
the  solar  rays.  When,  therefore,  the  *  appointed  time  was  come  that  J 
wise  Providence  had  designed  for  the  punishment  of  a  sinful  world,  tl 
whole  fabric  brake,  and  the  frame  of  the  earth  was  torn  in  pieces,  as  bj  * 
earthquake ;  and  those  great  portions  or  fragments  into  which  it  was  d 
vidod  fc41  into  the  abyss,  some  in  one  posture  and  some  in  another.'  B 
waters  of  course  now  appeared,  and  the  author  gives  a  fine  description  c 
their  tumultuous  raging  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  solid  fragmca^ 
into  their  bosom.  The  pressure  of  such  masses  lulling  into  the  abyss,  *  ecd 
not  but  impel  the  water  with  so  much  strength  as  would  cany  it  up  to 
great  height  in  t*ie  air,  and  to  the  top  of  any  thing  that  lay  in  its  way ;  U 
eminency,  or  high  fragment  whatsoever :  and  then  rolling  back  again, 
would  sweep  down  with  it  whatsoever  it  rushed  upon — woods,  buil£n| 
living  creatures — and  carry  them  all  headlong  into  the  great  gulf.  Soo 
times  a  mass  of  water  would  be  quite  struck  ofif  and  separate  from  the  it 
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"^d  tossed  through  the  air  like  a  flying  river ;  but  the  common  motion  of 
"^^  'wares  was  to  climb  up  tlie  hills,  or  inclined  fragments,  and  then  return 
JDto  the  valleys  and  deeps  again,  with  a  peq>etual  fluctuation  going  and 
^ttiing,  ascending  and  descending,  till  the  violence  of  thom  being  spent  by 
u^greea,  they  settled  at  last  in  the  places  allotted  for  them ;  where  bounds 
'^  set  that  they  can  not  pass  over,  that  they  return  not  again  to  pass  over 
tte  earth.' 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  follow  our  author  any  farther,  or  to  attempt 

to  analyze  the  ingenious,  though  fiillacious  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavors 

to  defend  his  theory  from  the  inseparable  objections  which  the  plainest  facts 

of  geology  and  natural  philosophy  furnish  against  it.     The  concluding  part 

ol  his  work  relates  to  the  final  conflagration  of  the  world,  by  which,  he 

rap|K)ses,  the  surface  of  the  new  chaotic  mass  will  be  restored  to  smooth- 

iMJSs,  and  *  leave  a  capacity  for  another  world  to  rise  from  it.'     Here  the 

fttyle  of  the  author  rises  into  a  magnificence  worthy  of  the  sublimity  of  the 

theme,  and  he  concludes  with  impressive  and  appropriate  reflections  on  the 

tnuttient  nature  of  earthly  things.     The  following  is  the  passage,  and  it  is 

^pTopriately  termed,  by  Addison,  the  author's   funeral   oration  over  the 

THE  FINAL  CONFLAGRATION  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

But  't|3  not  possible,  from  any  station,  to  have  a  Aill  prospect  of  this  last  scene 
of  the  etrth,  for  'tis  a  mixtare  of  fire  and  darkness.  This  new  temple  is  filled  with 
*Boke  while  it  is  consecrating,  and  none  can  enter  into  it.  But  I  am  apt  to  think, 
<f  we  conld  look  down  upon  this  burning  world  from  above  the  clouds,  and  have  a 
AiD  Tiew  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  we  should  think  it  a  lively  representation  of  hell 
^M;  tbr  fire  and  darkness  are  the  two  chief  things  by  which  that  state  or  that 
P^*cewe8  to  bo  described;  and  they  are  both  here  mingled  together,  with  all  other 
li^gMlients  that  make  that  tophet  that  is  prepared  of  old  (Isaiah  xxx.).  Here  are 
1*^  of  firo  and  brimstone,  rivers  of  melted  glowing  matter,  ten  thousand  volcanos 
vomittDg  flames  all  at  once,  thick  darkness,  and  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with 
^^f»Xta  of  flame,  like  fiery  snakes ;  mountains  of  earth  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and 
^  betvens  dropping  down  in  lumps  of  fire.  These  things  will  all  be  literally  true 
cneeiuing  that  day  and  that  state  of  the  earth.  And  if  we  suppose  Beelzebub  and 
^  >^tate  crew  in  the  midst  of  this  fiery  furnace  (and  I  know  not  where  tbey  can  be 
^\  it  will  be  hard  to  find  any  i>art  of  the  universe,  or  any  state  of  things,  that 
'^iivcn  to  so  many  of  the  properties  and  characters  of  hell,  as  this  which  b  now 
Worens. 

Bnt  if  we  suppose  the  storm  over,  and  that  the  fire  hath  gotten  an  entire  victory 

**^  til  other  bodies,  and  subdued  every  thing  to  itself,  the  confiagration  will  end 

ht deluge  of  fire,  or  in  a  sea  of  fire,  coveruig  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth;  for, 

*^  the  exterior  region  of  the  earth  is  melted  into  a  fiuor,  like  molten  glass  or 

'Wog  metal,  it  will,  according  to  the  nature  of  other  fiuids,  fill  all  vacuities  and 

^^leasioiis,  and  fall  into  a  regular  surface,  at  an  equal  distance  everywhere  from  its 

■■tre.    This  sea  of  fire,  like  the  first  abyss,  will  cover  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

Mdke  a  kind  of  second  chaos,  and  leave  a  capacity  for  another  world  to  rise  fVom  it. 

hA  thai  is  not  our  present  business.    Let  us  only,  if  you  please,  to  take  leave  of 

■  Mmlgect,  reflect,  upon  this  occasion,  on  tlie  vanity  and  transient  glory  of  all  this 

idiitAble' world ;  how,  by  the  force  of  one  element  breaking  loose  upon  the  rest,  all 

fte  varieties  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  labours  of  men,  are  reduced  to 
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nothing ;  all  that  we  admired  and  adored  before,  as  great  and  magnificent,  is  oUit^ 
erated  or  vanished ;  and  another  form  and  fhcc  of  things,  pUin,  simple,  and  ewrj- 
where  the  same,  overspreads  the  whole  earth.  Where  are  now  the  great  empirei  of 
the  world,  and  their  great  imperial  cities  1  Their  pillars,  trophies,  and  moDameoti 
of  glory  1  Show  me  where  they  stood,  read  the  inscription,  tell  me  the  victor^ 
name  i  What  remains,  what  impressions,  what  difference  or  distinction  do  joa  lee 
in  this  mass  of  fire  1  Rome  itself,  eternal  Rome,  the  great  city,  the  empress  of  tbs 
world,  whose  domination  and  superstition,  ancient  and  modem,  make  a  great  pot 
of  the  history  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her  now  1  She  laid  her  fboodi' 
tions  deep,  and  her  palaces  were  strong  and  sumptuous :  she  glorified  herself,  loi 
lived  deliciously,  and  said  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  (jueen,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.  Bat 
her  hour  is  come ;  she  is  wiped  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  po^ 
petual  oblivion.  But  it  is  not  cities  only,  and  works  of  men's  hands,  bat  tlie  eve^ 
lasting  hills,  the  mountains  and  rocks  of  the  earth,  are  melted  as  wax  beAtre  tb^ 
sun,  and  their  place  is  nowhere  found.  Here  stood  the  Alps,  a  prodigious  range  U 
stone,  the  load  of  the  earth,  that  covered  many  countries,  and  reached  their  irtf 
IVom  the  ocean  to  the  Black  Sea ;  this  huge  mass  of  stone  is  soilcned  and  dinohei 
OS  a  tender  cloud  into  rain.  Here  stood  the  African  mountains,  and  Atlas  with  hit 
top  above  the  clouds.  There  was  frozen  Caucasus,  and  Taurus,  and  Imaus,  and  tk 
mountains  of  Asia.  And  yonder,  towards  the  north,  stood  the  Riphean  liA^ 
clothed  in  ice  and  snow.  All  these  are  vanished,  dropped  away  as  the  snow  apA 
their  heads,  and  swallowed  up  in  a  red  sea  of  fire,  (Rev.  xv.  3.)  Great  and  Dtf- 
vellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  Qod  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  IJH 
of  Saints.    Hallelujah. 

Thomas  Sprat  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  TallatoOi 
Devonshire,  in  1636.  lie  studied  at  a  private  school  until  1651,  and  tkcB 
entered  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  to  take  his  mnter^ 
degree,  soon  after  which  he  was  chosen  fellow.  In  1659,  he  first  appeared 
as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  a  panegyric  on  the  \irtu68  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred.  This  poem  was  dedicated  t0 
Dr.  Wilkins,  under  whom  Sprat  had  studied  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  li 
whose  house,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  philosophical  inquirere  who 
originated  the  Royal  Society,  were  accustomed,  at  that  time,  to  hmcL 
Sprat's  intimacy  with  Dr.  Wilkins  led  to  his  elevation  as  a  member  of  tin 
society  soon  after  its  incorporation;  and  in  1667,  he  published  the huHatf 
of  that  learned  body,  in  order  to  dissipate  the  prejudice  and  Busjneion  wA 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  public. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  his  History/  of  the  Royal  Society^  l^fl* 
had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  he  is  fi^* 
posed  to  have  aided  that  nobleman  in  writing  the  '  Hehearsal.'  He  ato  ' 
became  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  under  Uiese  circumstances  ecdesiMtie*  - ' 
promotion  could  hardly  fail  to  follow :  accordingly,  after  several  other  9ir 
vancing  steps,  the  see  of  Rochester  was  attained,  in  1684.  During  the  Dflt 
year  he  served  the  government,  by  writing  and  publishing  anaooount  of  Alv 
Ryehouse  plot;  but  for  tliis  work  he  found  it  convenient,  after  the  BeTolk 
tion,  to  send  forth  an  apology :  and  having  submitted  to  the  new^^orert^ 
ment,  he  was  allowed,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  attachment  to  ttl 
abdicated  inonarch,  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  bishopric    In  1698,  hor 
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r,  he  was  involved  in  trouble  by  a  hhe  accusation  of  joining  in  a  con- 
•icy  for  the  restoration  of  King  James ;  but  after  a  confinement  of  eleven 
"8,  he  clearly  proved  his  innocence  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him. 
t  80  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  this  event  upon  his  mind,  that 
ever  afterwards,  during  lus  life,  observed  the  anniversary  of  his  de- 
»uice  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving ;  and  thenceforth  until  his  death,  which 
nrred  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  1713,  ho  lived  in  comparative  retirement. 
Bendes  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Sprat  wrote  the  Life  of  Cowley 
lally  prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  poet ;  a  volume  of  SermanSj  and  one 
two  other  minor  productions.  Of  his  style  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  as  that 
^an  author  whose  pregnancy  of  imagination  and  eloquence  of  language 
ve  deservedly  set  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature.'  Though,  perhaps, 
8  praise  is  somewhat  extravagant,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  Sprat's 
sellence  is  unquestionably  such,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  mentioned  among 
i  leading  prose  writers  of  this  period.  The  qualities  which  particularly 
aracterize  his  style,  are  strength,  neatness,  smoothness,  and  precision ;  with 
tie,  however,  of  the  splendor  which  the  eulogy  of  the  great  critic  would  in- 
ce  a  reader  to  expect.  Having  already  given,  in  the  hfe  of  Dr.  Wilkins, 
extract  from  Sprat's  *  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  we  shall  close  these 
aarlo  with  the  following  passage  from  the  *  Life  of  Cowley' : — 

COWLEY'S  LOVE  OF  RETIREMENT. 

t^poQ  the  king's  happy  restoration,  Mr.  Cowley  was  past  the  fortieth  year  of  hb 
i]  of  which  the  greatest  part  had  been  spent  in  a  various  and  tempestuous  con- 
ioQ.  He  now  thought  he  had  sacrificed  enough  of  his  life  to  his  curiosity  and  ex- 
rinoe.  He  had  eiyoyed  many  excellent  occasions  of  observation.  He  had  been 
iMiitin  many  great  revolutions,  which  m  that  tumultuous  time  disturbed  the  peace 
^  <mr  neighbour  states  as  well  as  our  own.  He  had  nearly  beheld  all  the  spleo- 
V  of  the  highest  part  of  mankind.  He  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  princes,  and 
lufitriy  conversed  with  greatness  in  all  its  degrees,  which  was  necessary  for  one 
tt would  contemn  it  a  right;  for  to  scorn  the  pomp  of  the  world  before  a  man 
0*1  it)  does  commonly  proceed  from  ill  manners  than  a  true  magnanimity. 
Se  was  now  weary  of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active  condition.  He 
1  been  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign  manners.  He  was  satiated 
^tbetrts  of  court;  which  sort  of  life,  though  his  virtue  had  made  innocent  to 
Qi  yet  nothing  could  make  it  quiet.  These  were  the  reasons  that  moved  him  to 
^  an  public  employments,  and  to  follow  the  violent  inclination  of  his  own  mind, 
kh  in  the  greatest  throng  of  his  former  business  had  still  called  upon  him,  and 
(ciented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary  studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and 
I  moderate  revenue,  below  the  malice  and  flatteries  of  fortune.  *  * 
Dhis  last  seven  or  eight  years  he  was  concealed  in  his  beloved  obscurity,  and 
KiKd  that  solitude,  which,  fVom  his  very  childhood,  he  had  always  most  pas- 
lately  desired.  Though  he  had  fVequcnt  invitations  to  return  into  business,  yet 
Mfer  gave  ear  to  any  persuasions  of  profit  or  preferment  His  visits  to  the  city 
court  were  very  few ;  his  stays  in  town  were  only  as  a  passenger,  not  an  inhabi- 
.  The  places  that  he  chose  for  the  seats  of  his  declining  life  were  two  or  three 
get  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  During  this  recess,  his  mind  was  rather  exer- 
1  on  what  was  to  come  than  what  was  past ;  he  suffered  no  more  business  nor 
I  of  life  to  come  near  him  than  what  were  enough  to  keep  his  soul  awake,  but 
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not  to  disturb  it.    Some  few  friends  and  books,  a  cheerAil  hearti  and  ixmooeDt  coo- 
science,  were  liis  constant  companions.    *    * 

I  acknowledge  he  chose  that  state  of  life,  not  out  of  any  poetical  rapture,  bnt 
upon  a  steady  and  sober  experience  of  human  things.  But,  howeycr,  I  can  not  ip* 
plaud  it  in  him.  It  is  certainly  a  great  disparagement  to  virtue  and  leamli^  itsesif 
that  those  ycry  things  which  only  make  men  usefal  in  the  world  should  incline  tbea 
to  leave  it.  This  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  good  men,  unless  the  bad  hadths 
same  moderation,  and  were  willing  to  follow  them  into  the  wilderness.  But  if  tbs 
one  shall  contend  to  get  out  of  employment,  while  the  other  strive  to  get  into  it,  tbs 
affairs  of  mankind  are  like  to  be  in  so  ill  a  posture,  that  even  the  good  men  thos- 
selves  will  hardly  be  able  to  eiyoy  their  very  retreats  in  security. 

GiLB£UT  Burnet,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  advocate  of  high  reputation,  v» 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1643.  His  fitber 
having  refused  to  acknowledge  Cromweirs  authority,  was  thrown  out  of 
employment  during  the  Protector's  ascendency,  and,  therefore,  assumed, 
himsi'lf,  the  care  of  his  son's  education.  The  result  was  all  that  eould  hm 
been  anticipated ;  for  so  prodigiously  rapid  was  the  youth's  progress  m  In 
studies,  that  before  he  had  reached  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  ^ 
university  of  Aberdeen.  Having  successfully  complotod  liis  coU^ate  coaiM» 
he  entered  life  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  aftenrvll 
held,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  divinity  professorship  in  the  univereitjflf 
Gla^igow.  From  Glasgow  he  removed  to  a  benefice  in  London,  and  through 
his  talents  and  consummate  address,  soon  rendered  himself  the  confidsst  of 
many  persons  of  great  political  influence. 

In  1G79  Burnet  gieatly  increased  his  reputation  by  publishing  the  M 
volume  of  a  History  of  ih£  Reformation  in  England,  The  appearance  of 
this  work  at  the  time  when  the  Popish  plot  was  absorbing  public  attentiflii 
procured,  for  the  author,  the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  with  > 
request  that  he  would  complete  tlie  history.  This  he  eventually  did,  if 
publishing  two  additional  volumes,  the  one  in  1681,  and  the  other  in  17U; 
and  the  work  \&  much  the  best  account  extant  of  the  important  oocunenOBl 
of  which  it  treats.  The  conduct  of  Charles  the  Second,  towards  the  oooeh' 
sion  of  his  reign,  was  highly  offensive  to  Burnet,  who  consequently  fonnrf 
.an  intimate  connection  with  the  opposition  pfuly,  and  even  wrote  a  letter  to 
.1fce  king,  freely  censuring  both  his  public  acts  and  private  vices.  Ab  k* 
opinions,  thus  unreservedly  expressed,  brought  him  under  the  dbplea8i2re<' 
the  court,  Burnet  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  was  moet  gnaaJf 
reccoved  by  both  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  into  whoee  service  fc^: 
immediately  entered ;  and  accompanying  them,  at  the  Revolution,  to  Enf^ 
land,  ho  w:is  soon  after  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  Ushoprio  of  Sd^^ 
bury.  The  remainder  of  his  Ufe  he  passed  in  the  quiet  disdiaige  of 
prelatical  duties,  and  in  literary  pursuits,  and  his  death  occurred  on  the 
entocnth  of  March,  1715. 

ffishop  Burnet  left  in  manuscript  his  celebrated  HUtory  qf  My 
TinuSy  giving  an  outline  of  the  events  of  the  ci\il  war  and  oonunonweatt 
and  a  full  narration  of  what  took  place  from  the  Bestoratiop  to  the  jct 
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L  3,  during  which  period  the  author  passed  from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
endeth  year  of  his  age.  As  he  had,  under  various  circumstances,  per- 
allj  known  the  conspicuous  characters  of  a  wh<^e  century,  and  pene- 
jed  most  of  the  state  secrets  of  a  period  nearly  as  long,  he  has  been  able 
exhibit  all  these  in  his  work  with  a  felicity  not  inferior  to  Clarendon's, 
ugh  aUowance  naust,  in  his  case,  also,  be  made  for  pohtical  prejudices, 
reseeing  that  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  delivered  his  opinions  con- 
ning men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  would  give  offence  to  many,  Burnet 
Lered,  in  his  will,  that  his  history  should  not  be  published  till  six  years 
er  his  death  ;  and  it  did  not,  therefore,  appear  until  1723.  Its  publica- 
*n,  as  was  expected,  was  the  sequel  for  the  commencement  of  numerous 
taeb  oa  the  reputation  of  the  author,  whose  veracity  and  fairness  were 
ndly  impeached.  It  fell  under  the  lash  of  such  Tory  wits  as  Pope,  Swift, 
^  Arbathnot ;  but  in  the  judgment  of  a  more  impartial  posterity  there 
'  po  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author,  in  any  case,  willingly  distorts 
16  truth,  though  in  his  preface  he  admits  that  some  things  may  have  been 
WHwloned. 

h  addition  to  those  works  already  mentioned.  Bishop  Burnet  wrote 
fnmr4  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  ;  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Death 
^  tt<  Earl  of  Rochester,  whom  he  attended  on  his  penitent  death-bed ; 
%  Lives  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  and  Bishop  Bedell ;  a  translation  of  Sir 
Was  Morels  Utopia :  and  various  theological  treatises,  among  which  is 
Q  Expositum  of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  cf  England. 
B*  style,  though  too  unpolished  to  place  him  in  the  first  cla'^  of  historical 
fiten,  is  both  spirited  and  vigorous ;  while  his  works  afford  sufficient 
ndenoe  that  to  various  and  extensive  knowledge  he  added  great  acuteness 
\  the  discrimination  of  human  character.  As  he  composed  with  ease  and 
4^^,  and  avoided  long  and  intricate  sentences,  his  works  are  read  with 
lore  facility  than  those  of  Clarendon.  From  the  '  History  of  the  Refor- 
!>&)&'  ^ve  select  the  first  of  the  following  extracts,  and  the  other  we  take 
'Ma  the  *  History  of  My  Own  Times.' 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  EDWARD  VL 

b  the  begimiuig  of  January  this  year  (1653),  he  was  seized  with  a  deep  cough, 
^  an  medicines  that  were  used  did  rather  increase  than  lessen  it.  He  was  so  ill 
^the  parliament  met,  that  he  was  not  able  to  go  to  Westminster,  but  ordered 
Kir  first  meeting  and  the  sermon  to  be  at  Whitehall.  In  the  time  of  his  rickness, 
(Aop  Ridley  preached  before  him,  and  took  occasion  to  run  out  much  on  worlu 
'ektrity,  and  the  obligation  that  lay  on  men  of  high  condition  to  be  eminent  in 
■od  works.  This  touched  the  king  to  the  quick ;  so  that,  presently  after  the  ser- 
M,  be  sent  for  the  bishop.  And,  after  he  had  commanded  him  to  sit  down  by 
B,  tad  be  covered,  he  resumed  most  of  the  heads  of  the  sermon,  and  said  ho 
kitA  upon  himself  as  chiefly  touched  by  it.  He  desired  him,  as  he  had  already 
en  him  tiie  exhortation  in  general,  so  to  direct  him  to  do  his  duty  in  that  par- 
Uar.    The  bishop,  astonished  at  this  tenderness  in  so  young  a  prince,'*'  burst  forth 

*  The  king  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
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iu  tears,  expressing  how  much  he  wea  oveijoycd  to  see  such  indinatioiis  in  bin ;  | 
but  told  him  he  must  take  time  to  think  on  it,  and  craved  leave  to  consult  with  the 
lord-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen.  So  the  king  writ  by  him  to  them  to  oonsolt 
xpeLMllly  how  the  poor  should  be  rclievt'd.  They  considered  there  were  three  MCti 
of  poor ;  such  as  were  so  by  natural  iuflmizty  or  folly,  as  impotent  penoos,  «A 
madmen  or  idiots  ;  such  as  were  so  by  accident,  as  sick  or  maimed  persons;  id& 
such  as,  by  their  idleness,  did  cast  themselves  into  poverty.  So  the  king  ordered 
the  Grey-friars'  church,  near  Newgate,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  to  be  & 
house  for  ori>haas ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  near  Smithfield,  to  be  an  hospital ;  ini 
gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell  to  be  a  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such  » 
were  willflilly  idle.  He  also  confirmed  and  enlarged  the  grant  for  the  hospitil  of 
St.  Thomas  in  Southwark,  which  he  had  erected  and  endowed  in  August  kit 
And  when  he  set  his  hand  to  these  foundations,  which  was  not  done  before  the  fiftk 
of  June  this  year,  he  thanked  God  that  had  prolonged  liis  life  till  he  had  tLuhed. 
that  design.  So  he  was  the  first  founder  of  those  houses,  which,  by  many  gnit 
additions  since  tliat  time,  have  risen  to  be  amongst  the  noblest  in  Europe. 

lie  expressed  in  the  whole  course  of  his  sickness,  great  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  seemed  glad  at  the  approaches  of  death  ;  only,  the  consideration  of  idl^ 
gion  and  the  church  touctied  him  much ;  and  ui)on  that  acccount  ho  said  he  wlld^ 
sirous  of  life.  *  *  His  distemi)er  rather  increased  than  abated ;  sothittte 
physicians  had  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  Ui>on  which  a  confident  woman  cM 
and  undertook  his  cure,  if  he  might  be  put  into  her  hands.  This  was  done,  and  At  j 
physicians  were  put  from  him,  upon  this  pretence,  that,  they  having  do  hopes  ofUi 
recovery,  in  a  des]>erate  case  des^jerate  remedies  were  to  be  applied.  Tluswaivid 
to  be  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  advice  in  i>articular ;  and  it  increased  the  pee* 
jile's  jealousy  of  him,  wht-n  they  saw  the  king  grow  sensibly  worse  every  day  ate 
he  came  under  the  woman's  care ;  which  becoming  so  plain,  she  was  put  from  bin, 
and  the  physicians  were  again  sent  for.  and  took  him  into  their  charge.  Bat  if  ftcf 
had  small  hopes  before,  they  had  none  at  all  now.  Death  thus  hastening  on  hio^ 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  done  but  half  his  work,  except  he  hsdfot 
the  king's  sisters  in  his  hands,  got  the  ctiuneil  to  write  to  them  in  the  king's  name,  li*  , 
vitiug  them  to  come  and  keep  him  company  in  his  sickness.  But  as  they  were  <)■ 
the  way,  on  the  6th  of  July,  his  spirits  and  body  were  so  sunk,  that  he  found  deitb 
approaching ;  and  so  he  compos(^l  himself  to  die  in  the  most  devout  manner.  Bk 
whole  exercise  was  in  short  prayers  and  ejaculations.  The  last  that  he  was  hesidtP 
use  was  in  these  words :  *  Lord  God  deliver  me  out  of  this  miserable  and  vkTetcbed 
lite,  and  take  me  among  thy  cIkkkcu:  liowlx'it.  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done;  iMndi 
i  commit  my  spirit  to  ilu«c.  Oli.  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  happy  it  were  for  me  te  , 
be  with  thee ;  yet,  for  thy  cho.sen*s  .xake.  send  me  life  and  health,  that  I  may  tmlf 
serve  thee.  Oh,  my  L«)rd  God.  bless  my  people,  and  save  thine  inheritance.  0^ 
Lord  God,  save  thy  chosen  people  of  England ;  Oh,  Lord  God,  defend  tliis  itM  1 
A*4ini  impistry.  and  maintain  thy  true  religion,  that  I  and  my  people  may  praise  tky 
li(»1y  lu&i'ie  for  Jesus  Citri.st.  his  sakt*.'  Seeing  some  about  him.  beseemed  truobhd 
that  they  were  so  near  mul  liad  heard  him ;  but  with  a  pleasant  comitenauce.hflMi' 
he  hud  been  praying  to  (j<»d.  And  soon  after,  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  hi]B,be .  ; 
said  to  K>ir  Henry  Sidiuy.  >\ho  was  holding  him  in  his  arms,  '  I  am  faint;  I<ordbei* 
mercy  on  ine,  anil  ree«  ivf  my  spirit ;'  and  so  he  breathed  out  his  innocent  soul 

Thus  died  King  E<i\\jiid  VL,  that  incomparable  young  prince.  He  was  thenJi 
the  sixU?ent]i  year  ol*  liis  age,  and  was  counted  the  wonder  of  that  time.  He  mt^ 
only  learned  iu  the  toiiji^ues.  and  other  liberal  sciences,  but  knew  well  the  state  rf 
his  kingdom.  He  kept  a  book  in  which  he  writ  the  characters  that  wore  given  In* 
of  all  the  chief  men  oftlir  nation,  all  the  judges,  lord-lieutenants  aud  justices  of  At 
))eace  over  England  :  in  it  he  had  mark(Ml  down  their  way  of  living,  ami  their  ml 
for  religion.    He  had  >tudied  'he  matti-r  of  the  muit,  with  the  exchange  and  vslM 
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ley ;  so  that  he  understood  it  well,  as  appears  by  his  joanial.  He  also  under- 
fortification  and  designed  well.  He  knew  all  the  harbours  and  ports,  both  of 
n  dominions,  and  of  France  and  Scotland ;  and  how  much  water  they  had,  and 
?as  the  way  of  coming  into  them.  He  had  acquired  great  knowledge  of  for- 
Ikirs ;  so  that  he  talked  with  the  ambassadors  about  them  in  such  a  manner 
ley  filled  all  the  world  with  the  highest  opinion  of  him  that  was  possible ; 
appears  in  most  of  the  histories  of  that  age.  He  had  great  quickness  of  ap- 
vBaoD ;  and,  being  mistrustful  of  his  memory,  used  to  take  notes  of  almost  every 
lie  heard ;  he  writ  these  first  in  Greek  characters,  that  those  about  him  might 
derstand  them ;  and  afterwards  writ  them  out  in  his  journal.  He  had  a  copy 
hi  him  of  every  thing  that  passed  in  council,  which  he  put  in  a  chest,  and  kept 
ey  of  that  always  himself. 

i  word,  the  natural  and  acquired  perfections  of  his  mind  were  wondeHhl ;  but 
ines  and  true  piety  were  yet  more  extraordinary.  *  *  [He]  was  ten- 
id  compassionate  in  a  high  measure ;  so  that  he  was  much  against  taking  away 
res  of  heretics ;  and  therefore  said  to  Cranmer,  when  he  persuaded  him  to  sign 
vrant  for  the  burning  of  Joan  of  Kent,  that  he  was  not  willing  to  do  it,  because 
ought  that  was  to  send  her  quick  to  hell.  He  expressed  great  tenderness  to 
useries  of  the  poor  in  his  sickness,  as  hath  been  already  shown.  He  took  par- 
I  am  of  the  suits  of  all  poor  persons ;  and  gave  Dr.  Cox  special  charge  to  see 
heir  petitions  were  speedily  answered,  and  used  ofl  to  consult  with  him  how  to 
leir  matters  set  forward.  He  was  an  exact  keeper  of  his  word ;  and,  therefore, 
[lears  by  his  journal,  was  most  carefiil  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  keep  his  credit, 
ing  that  to  be  the  chief  nerve  of  government ;  since  a  prince  that  breaks  his 
ud  loses  his  credit,  has  thrown  up  that  which  he  can  never  recover,  and  made 
:lf  liable  to  perpetual  distrusts  and  extreme  contempt  He  had,  above  all 
s,  t  great  regard  to  religion.  He  took  notes  of  such  things  as  he  heard  in  ser- 
,  which  more  especially  concerned  himself;  and  made  his  measures  of  all  men 
eir  zeal  in  that  matter.  *  *  AH  men  who  saw  and  observed  these 
ties  in  him,  looked  on  him  as  one  raised  by  God  for  most  extraordinary  ends ; 
rhen  he  died,  concluded  that  the  sins  of  England  had  been  great,  that  had  pro- 
i  God  to  take  from  them  a  prince,  under  whose  government  they  were  like 
Te  seen  such  blessed  times.  He  was  so  affable  and  sweet  natured,  that  all  had 
Mcess  to  him  at  all  times ;  by  which  he  came  to  be  most  universally  beloved ; 
lU  the  high  things  that  cocild  be  devised,  were  said  by  the  people,  to  express 
esteem  of  him. 

CHARACTER  OF  WILLIAM  IIL 

ins  lived  and  died  William  III.,  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  Prince  of  Orange, 
lid  a  thin  and  weak  body,  was  brown-haired,  and  of  a  clear  and  delicate  con- 
tioo.  He  had  a  Roman  eagle  nose,  bright  and  sparkling  eyes,  a  large  Aront,  and 
tntenance  composed  to  gravity  and  authority.  All  his  senses  were  critioal  and 
isite.  He  was  always  asthmatical ;  and  the  dregs  of  the  small-pox  fklling  on 
nogs,  he  had  a  constant  deep  cough.  His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  scri- 
leMom  cheerftil,  and  but  with  a  few.  He  spoke  little,  and  very  slowly,  and 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at  all  times,  ex- 
in  a  day  of  battle ;  fur  then  he  was  all  fire,  though  without  passion ;  he  was 
ererywhere,  and  looked  to  every  thing.  He  had  no  great  advantage  fVom  his 
ition.  De  Witt's  discourses  were  of  great  use  to  him ;  and  he,  being  apprehcn- 
)f  the  observation  of  those  who  were  looking  narrowly  into  every  thing  he  said 
1,  had  brought  himself  under  a  habitual  caution,  that  he  could  never  shako 
though  in  another  scene  it  proved  as  hurtAil  as  it  was  then  necessary  to  his 
I.  He  spoke  Dutch,  French,  English,  and  German  equally  well;  and  he  under- 
the  Latin.  8i«nish,  and  Italian^  so  that  he  was  well  fitted  to  command  armies 
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coiui>oscd  of  several  nations.    He  had  a  memory  tliat  amazed  all  about  him,  tat  H 
never  failed  him.    He  was  an  exact  observer  of  men  and  things.    His  strength  Uf 
ratlier  in  a  true  discerning  and  a  sound  judgment,  tiian  in  imagination  or  inTentioiL 
HLs  designs  were  always  great  and  giNxl.    But  it  was  tliought  he  trusted  too  modi 
to  that,  and  tliat  he  did  not  descend  enough  to  the  humoun  of  his  pe<^,  to 
make  himself  and  hLs  notions  more  acceptable  to  them.    This,  in  a  goTemmentthil 
ha.s  so  mucli  of  freedom  in  it  as  ours,  was  more  necessary  than  lie  was  iudiDed  to 
iK'Iieye.    His  reservedness  grew  on  him,  so  that  it  disgusted  most  of  those  wlw 
swerved  him ;  but  he  had  ol>served.  the  errors  of  too  much  talking,  more  than  tboM 
of  too  cold  a  silence.    He  did  not  like  contradiction,  nor  to  have  bis  action  cei- 
sured ;  but  he  loved  to  employ  and  favour  thasc  who  had  the  arts  of  coBplaccuoe,;et 
he  did  not  love  flatterers.     HLs  ^eniu.s  lay  chivfly  to  war,  in  which  his  covage  va 
more  admired  than  his  conduct.    Great  errors  were  often  committed  by  him;  Ini^ 
his  heroical  courage  set  things  right,  as  it  inflamed  tho.se  who  wero  about  him.  Ho 
was  too  lavish  of  money  on  some  occasions,  both  in  his  buildings  and  to  his  ftToar" 
ites,  but  too  sparing  in  rewarding  services,  or  in  encouraging  those  who  brought  ifr' 
ti'lligence.    He  was  apt  to  take  ill  im])ressioi)s  of  i)cople,  and  these  stuck  longwitt^ 
him ;  but  he  never  carried  them  to  indecent  revengi.'S.     He  gave  too  much  wift^ 
his  own  humour,  almost  in  every  thing,  not  excepting  that  which  related  to  hiio*i^ 
health.    He  knew  all  foreign  affairs  well,  and  understood  tlie  state  of  every  cob^ 
in  Europe  very  particularly.    He  instructed  his  own  ministers  himself,  but  be(U 
not  apply  enough  to  aflUirs  at  home.    He  tried  how  he  could  govern  vb,  I^  Ultf' 
cing  the  two  parties  one  against  another ;  but  he  came  at  last  to  be  penuaded  tbi^ 
the  Tories  were  irreconcilable  to  him,  and  he  was  resolved  to  try  and  trust  then  b^ 
more.    Ho  believed  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  very  firmly,  and  he  eziMW^ 
a  horror  at  atheism  and  blasphemy ;  and  though  there  was  much  of  both  m  hi» 
court,  yet  it  was  always  denied  to  him,  and  kept  out  of  sight.    He  was  most  esfS* 
plarily  decent  and  devout  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  worship  of  Qod;  onllf  o* 
week-days  he  came  too  seldom  to  them.    He  was  an  attentive  hearer  of  senMm 
and  was  constant  in  his  private  prayers,  and  in  reading  the  Scriptures;  and  when  hi 
siHtke  of  religious  matters,  which  he  did  not  often,  it  was  with  a  becoming  gravity.  He 
was  much  possessed  with  the  belief  of  absolute  decrees.    He  said  to  me  he  adheftd 
to  these,  because  he  did  not  see  how  the  belief  of  Providence  could  bo  maintiiDeA 
upon  any  other  supposition.    Hb  indifference  as  to  the  forms  of  church  goveruae^ 
and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with  liis  cokl  behaviour  towards  the 
clergy,  gave  them  geiKTally  very  ill  impressions  of  him.    In  his  deportment  to*»rf^ 
all  al>out  him,  he  seenK^d  to*  make  little  distinction  bi'twcenthc  good  and  the  hid* 
and  those  who  served  well,  or  those  who  served  him  ill.    He  loved  the  Dutch,  tf^ 
was  much  beloved  among  them ;  but  the  ill  returns  he  met  from  the  English  DstidB. 
their  jealousies  of  him,  and  their  i)en*erseness  towards  him,  had  too  much  so**' 
hib  mind,  and  had  in  a  great  measure  alienated  him  from  them;  which  he  did  ti^ 
take  care  enough  to  conceal,  though  he  saw  the  ill  effects  this  hod  upon  his  bushK**- 
He  grew,  in  his  lost  years,  too  remiss  and  careless  as  to  all  affairs,  till  the  trescbe^ 
ries  of  France  awakened  him.  and  the  dreadfbl  coT\junction  of  the  monarchies  fi^ 
so  loud  an  alarm  to  all  Euroiie ;  for  a  watching  over  that  court,  and  a  bestinV 
himself  against  their  practices,  was  the  prevailing  passion  of  his  whole  lilfc.   f^ 
men  had  the  art  of  concealing  and  governing  passion  more  than  he  had ;  yet  ^ 
men  had  stronger  (lassions,  which  were  seldom  felt  but  by  inferior  sonrants,  to  who* 
he  usually  made  such  recompenses  for  any  sudden  or  indecent  vents  he  might  gi^ 
his  anger,  that  they  were  glad  at  every  tune  that  he  broke  upon  them.    He  vraitoo 
easy  to  the  faults  of  those  about  him,  when  they  did  not  lie  in  his  own  way,  or  ertf* 
any  of  his  designs ;  and  he  was  so  apt  to  think  that  his  ministers  might  grow  ioi^ 
lent,  if  they  should  find  that  they  had  much  credit  with  him,  that  he  seemed ti 
have  made  it  a  maxim  to  let  them  often  feel  how  little  power  they  had  even  in  zoA 
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tten.     HU  fiiToaritefl  had  a  more  entire  power,  but  be  accastomed  them  only  to 
>nii  him  of  thii^,  but  to  be  sparii^  in  offeripg  advkc  except  when  it  was  asked 
ma  not  easy  to  account  for  the  reasons  of  the  fitvour  that  he  showed,  in  the  high- 
instances,  to  two  persons  beyond  all  others,  the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Albemarle, 
ty  being  in  all  respects  men  not  only  of  different  but  of  opposite  characters.  Secrecy 
i  fidelity  were  the  only  qualities  in  which  it  could  be  said  that  they  did  in  any  sort 
ree.     I  have  now  run  through  the  chief  branches  of  his  character.    I  had  occa- 
n  to  know  him  well,  havipg  observed  him  very  carefully  in  a  course  of  sixteen 
ara.    I  had  a  large  measure  of  his  favour,  and  a  fVee  access  to  him  all  the  while, 
>Qgh  not  at  all  times  to  the  same  degree.    The  fl-eedom  that  I  used  with  him  was 
;  always  acceptable ;  but  he  saw  that  I  served  him  faithililly  j  so,  after  some  in- 
"vals  of  coldness,  he  always  returned  to  a  good  measure  of  confidence  in  me.    I 
s,  in  many  great  instances,  much  obliged  by  him ;  but  that  was  not  my  chief  bias 
liim ;  I  considered  him  as  a  person  raised  up  by  God  to  resist  the  power  of 
mxxe,  and  the  progress  of  tyranny  and  persecution.    The  series  of  the  five  princes 
Orange  that  was  now  ended  in  him,  was  the  noblest  succession  of  heroes  that  we 
d  in  bistoiy.    And  the  thirty  yearb,  from  the  year  1672  to  his  death,  in  which  he 
ted  so  great  a  part,  carry  in  them  so  many  amazing  steps  of  a  glorious  and  distin- 
Lishing  Providence,  that  in  the  words  of  David,  he  may  bo  called  '  The  man  of 
cmI'i  right  hand,  whom  he  made  strong  for  himself.'    After  all  the  abatements  that 
iay  be  allowed  for  his  errors  and  faults,  he  ought  still  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
ireateit  princes  that  our  history,  or  indeed  any  other  can  afford.    He  died  in  a  criti- 
sil  time  for  bis  own  glory,  since  he  had  formed  a  great  alliance,  and  had  projected 
the  iihoie  scheme  of  the  war ;  so  that  if  it  succeeds  a  great  part  of  the  honour  of 
ttiHU  be  ascribed  to  him ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  be  said  he  was  the  soul  of  the  allir 
anoethat  did  both  animate  and  knit  it  together,  and  that  it  was  natural  for  that  body 
to  die  and  fiUl  asunder,  when  he  who  gave  it  life  was  withdrawn.    Upon  his  death, 
ioas  moved  for  a  magnificent  fVmeral ;  bat  it  seemed  not  decent  to  run  into  unneces- 
■T  expense,  when  we  were  entering  on  a  war  that  must  be  maintained  at  a  vast 
d>»IKe.   So  a  private  funeral  was  resolved  on.    But  for  the  honour  of  his  memory, 
ft  noUe  mcmument,  and  an  equestrian  statue  were  ordered.    Some  years  must  show 
vlKther  these  things  were  really  intended,  or  if  they  were  only  spoke  of  to  excuse 
^  prinqr  of  his  funeral,  which  was  scarce  decent,  so  for  was  it  from  being  mag- 
Btteeat 

We  pass  from  these  divines  to  notice,  without  any  pre&toiy  remarks,  the 
wveemoet  distinguished  philosophers  that  England  ever,  perhaps,  produced — 
"^  HoDorable  Eobert  Boyle,  John  Locke,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Boyle 
"^ed  up  and  made  application  of  the  principles  that  had  been  pointed 
ont  hj  Baoon^  and  showed,  by  experiment,  how  truly  his  great  predecessor 
'^iiHiicated  the  proper  means  of  enlarging  human  knowledge.  Locke  was 
^QaOy  eminent  in  intellectual,  and  Newton,  in  natural  philosophy. 


£BT  BoTLE  was  the  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork,  and  was 
wra  at  his  Other's  mansion  of  Lismore,  in  the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland, 
^  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  1627.  He  commenced  his  collegiate  studies 
it  Eton,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  college  of  Greneva,  in  Switzerland, 
*iKi»he  remiuned,  till  1644,  and  then,  travelling  through  Italy  and  other 
natiBental  countries,  he  returned  to  England,  and  immediately  applied  him- 
tdt  to  those  studies  and  experiments  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
wbacb.  contiiuied  to  engage  his  attention  throughout  the  remainder  of  hia 
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life.  During  the  civil  war,  some  ingenious  men  began  to  hold  weekly 
meetings  at  Oxford,  for  the  cultivation  of  what  was  then  called  *  the  new 
philosophy  ;'  first,  as  we  have  already  observed,  at  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wil- 
kins,  and  subsequently  chiefly  at  the  residence  of  Boyle.  These  scientific 
men,  with  others  who  afterwards  joined  them,  were  incorporated  by  Chtfte 
tlv»  Second,  in  16G2,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society.  Boyle,  afta 
settling  in  London,  in  16G8,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members,  and  many 
of  Ills  treatises  originally  ap|K2ared  in  the  Society^s  '  Philoeophical  Transa^ 
lions.'  His  death  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  December  1691,  when  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  works  of  Boyle  are  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  six  thick  quarto  v(^anMS. 
They  consist  chiefly  in  accounts  of  his  experimental  researches  in  chemistiy 
and  natural  philosophy,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  mechanical  propertieB 
of  the  mr.  The  Litter  subject  was  one  in  which  he  felt  a  deep  interest ;  ffid 
by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  he  invented,  or  at  least  greatly  improve 
about  1678,  he  succeeded  in  making  many  pneumatic  discoveries  which biv* 
thrown  new  light  on  the  works  of  creation.  Theology,  likewise,  being  • 
favorite  subject  with  him.  he  published  various  works,  both  in  defenoeot 
Christianity,  and  in  explanation  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  religion  from  dtf 
study  of  the  divine  attributes,  as  displayed  in  the  material  world.  Indeed, 
80  earnest  was  he  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  that  he  not  only  devoted  mw^ 
time  and  money  in  contributing  to  its  propagation  in  foreign  countries,  Imtr 
by  a  codicil  in  his  will,  made  proxision  for  the  delivery  of  eight  sennon* 
yearly  in  London,  by  some  lejirned  divine, '  for  pro>'ing  the  Christian  relig>o»* 
against  notorious  infidels,  namely  atheists,  theists,  pagans,  Jews,  and  M* — 
hometans ;  not  descending  lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Chrii-' 
tians  themselves.' 

Li  1600,  Boyle  was  solicited  by  Chancellor  Clarendon  to  adopt  the  cleiiei* 
profession,  in  order  that  the  church  might  have  the  support  of  those  emineB^ 
abilities  and  virtues  by  which  he  was  distinguished.     Two  important  ooi^ 
siderations,  however,  induced  him  not  to  yield  to  thb  solicitation.    Intl^ 
first  place,  he  thought  that  he  could  more  eftectually  advance  religion  by  W^ 
writings,  in  the  character  of  a  hiyman,  than  if  he  were  in  the  more  intew6te«* 
position  of  one  of  tlie  clergy — whose  preaching,  there  was  a  general  tendfiwy 
to  look  ui»on,  as  the  remunerated  exercise  of  a  profession.     And  8eoondly»l*^ 
felt  the  ubhgations,  importance,  and  difficulties  of  the  pastoral  care  to  be  i^ 
great,  that  he  wanted  the  confidence  to  undertake  it ;   *  especially,'  rtf* 
Bishop  Burnet,  'not  having  felt  within  himself  an  inward  motion  io'tiW 
the  Holy  Ghost'     lie  valued  religion  chiefly  for  its  practical  influaice  ^ 
improving  the  moral  character  of  men,  and  had  a  decided  aversion  to  coft* 
troversy  on  abstract  dixitrinal  points.     His  disapprobation  of  severities  tf^ 
persecutions  on  account  of  religious  belief  was  very  strong ;  '  and  I  hi^ 
seldom,'  says  Burnet,  *  observed  him  to  sj>eak  with  more  heat  and  in^gnir 
tion  than  when  that  came  in  his  way.' 

The  works  of  Boyle,  which  possess  most  attraction  for  the  general  rctdOi 
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Cansiderations  on  the  Usefulness  of  Experimental  Philosophy ;  Con- 
•ations  on  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  A  Free  Discourse  against 
omary  Swearing  ;  Considerations  about  the  Reconcilableness  of  JReason 
Jieligion,  and  the  Possibility  of  a  Resurrection  ;  A  Discourse  of 
\gs  above  Reason  ;  A  Discourse  of  tlie  High  Veneration  Man's  Intellect 
to  God,  particularly  for  his  Wisdom  and  Power ;  A  Disquisition 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Tilings  ;  The  Christian  Virtuoso,  show- 
fiat  by  being  addicted  to  Hxperimental  Philosophy,  a  man  is  rather 
ted  than  indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian  ;  and  A  Treatise  of  Seraphic 
.  Boyle  also  published,  in  1665,  Occasional  Refections  on  Several 
eets  ;  but  as  these  were  mostly  written  in  early  life,  they  are  of  compara- 
T  little  importance.  IHb  works  on  natural  theology  are  still  preferred  to 
>ther  treatises  on  that  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  English  hterature. 
style  is  dear  and  precise ;  with  a  tendency,  however,  to  too  great  length 
B  sentences.  The  following  specimen  is  all  that  the  illustration  of  this 
ort  style  requires : — 

STUDY  OF   NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY  FAVOUBABLE   TO  BELIGION. 

le  first  advantage  that  our  experimental  philosopher,  as  such,  hath  toward  being 
ristian,  is,  that  his  course  of  studies  conduceth  much  to  settle  in  his  mind  a 
belief  of  the  existence,  and  divers  of  the  chief  attributes,  of  Ck>d;  which  belief 
i  the  order  of  things,  the  first  principle  of  that  natural  religion  which  itself  is 
required  to  revealed  religion  in  general,  and  consequently  to  that  in  particular 
:h  is  embraced  by  Christians. 

hat  the  consideration  of  the  vastness..  beauty,  and  regular  motions  of  the  heav- 
'  bodies,  the  excellent  structure  of  animals  and  plants,  besides  a  multitude  of  other 
Domena  of  nature,  and  the  subserviency  of  most  of  these  to  man,  may  justly  in- 
e  him,  as  a  rational  creature,  to  conclude  that  this  vast,  beautiftd,  orderly,  and 
i  word)  many  ways  admirable  system  of  things,  that  we  call  the  world,  was 
itedby  an  author  supremely  power  Ail,  wise,  and  good,  can  scarce  be  denied  by  an 
diligent  and  unpr^udiced  considerer.  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by  expe- 
<M%,  which  witncsseth,  that  in  almost  all  ages  and  countries  the  generality  of  phi- 
opben  and  contemplative  men  were  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  by  the 
i^ration  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  whose  fabric  and  conduct,  they  ra- 
i>^7  concluded,  could  not  be  deservedly  ascribed  either  to  blind  chance,  or  to  any 
ler  cause  than  a  Divine  Being. 

But  though  it  be  true  '  that  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness,'  even  to 
^fifflctory  considerers,  by  stamping  upon  divers  of  the  more  obvious  parts  of  his 
^anship  such  conspicuous  impressions  of  his  attributes,  that  a  moderate  degree 
<U)deretanding  and  attention  may  sufiSce  to  make  men  acknowledge  his  being,  yet 
CTQple  not  to  think  that  assent  very  much  inferior  to  the  belief  that  the  same  ob- 
^  are  fitted  to  produce  in  a  heedflil  and  intelligent  contemplator  of  them.  For 
'  Works  of  God  are  so  worthy  of  their  author,  that,  besides  the  impresses  of  his 
dooD  and  goodness  that  are  left,  as  it  were,  upon  their  surfaces,  there  arc  a  great 
oy  more  curious  and  excellent  tokens  and  effects  of  divine  artifice  in  the  hidden 
t  innermost  recesses  of  them  ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  discovered  by  the  perflmo- 
r  looks  of  oscitant  and  unskillful  beholders ;  but  require,  as  well  as  deserve,  the 
tt  attentive  and  prying  inspection  of  inquisitive  and  well-instructed  considerers. 
I  sometimes  in  one  creature  there  may  be  I  know  not  how  many  admirable  things, 
t  escape  a  vulgar  eye,  and  yet  may  be  clearly  discerned  by  that  of  a  true  natural? 
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ist,  who  brings  with  him,  besides  a  more  than  common  curiosity  and  attentioQ,  * 
comiK'tetit  knowledge  of  anatomy,  optics,  cosmography,  mechanics,  and  chemistry- 
But  treating  elsewhere  purposely  of  ttiis  subject,  it  may  here  suffice  to  say,  that  O-o^ 
has  couched  so  many  things  in  Iiis  visible  works,  that  the  clearer  light  a  man  h^^i 
the  more  he  may  discover  of  their  unobvious  exquisiteness,  and  the  more  cleariya^Kid 
distinctly  he  may  discern  those  qualities  tliat  lie  more  obvious.    And  the  more 
derful  things  he  discovers  in  the  works  of  natiire,  the  more  auxiliary  prooft  hei 
with  to  establish  and  enforce  the  argument,  drawn  from  the  universe  and  its 
to  evince  that  there  is  a  Qud ;  which  is  a  proposition  of  that  vast  weight  and 
portancc,  that  it  ought  to  endear  every  thing  to  us  that  is  able  to  confirm  it^ 
afford  us  new  motives  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  divine  Author  of  things.    *■ 
To  be  told  that  an  eye  is  the  organ  of  sight,  and  that  this  is  performed  by  that 
ulty  of  the  mind  which,  from  its  function,  is  called  visive,  will  give  a  man  but  a  i 
account  of  the  instruments  and  manner  of  vision  itself,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  tftx^ 
Opificer  who,  as  the  Scripture  speaks, '  formed  the  eye.'     And  he  that  can  take  '■^P 
with  this  easy  theory  of  vision,  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the  pains  to 
the  eyes  of  animals,  nor  study  the  books  of  mathematicians,  to  understand 
and  accordingly  will  have  but  mean  thoughts  of  the  contrivance  of  the  organ,  and*^^^ 
skill  of  the  artificer,  in  comparison  of  the  ideas  that  will  be  suggested  of  both  of  tkC*- 
to  him  that,  being  prufbundly  skilled  in  anatomy  and  optics,  by  their  help  til^^^ 
asunder  the  several  coats,  humours,  and  muscles,  of  whicli  that  exquisite  dioptric*  ■ 
instrument  consists ;  and  having  separately  considered  the  figure,  size,  consislciK^" » 
texture,  diaphaneity,  or  opacity,  situation,  and  connection  of  each  of  them,  and  tb^^^" 
coaptation  in  the  whole  eye,  shall  discover,  by  the  help  of  the  laws  of  optics,  ho^^' 
admirably  this  little  organ  is  fitted  to  receive  the  incident  beams  of  light,  and  disp4J0" 
them  in  the  best  manner  i>ossible  for  completing  the  lively  representation  of  the  tf^" 
most  infinitely  various  objects  of  sight.    *    *    It  is  not  by  a  slight  survey,  but  by  ^ 
diligent  and  skillful  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  God,  that  a  man  must  be,  by  a  ratioD*^ 
and  affective  conviction,  engaged  to  acknowledge  with  the  prophet,  that  the  AntlK'^ 
of  nature  is  '  wonderAil  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working.' 

John  Lockk,  the  !K)n  of  a  gentleman  in  Somersetshire,  was  bom  ^ 
Wrington,  near  Bristol,  in  1632.  After  ha\ing  received  his  elements^ 
educjition  at  Westminster  school,  he  entered  Christ  Church  College,  OxfarA 
where  he  remiiined  until  ho  liad  taken  his  master's  degree,  in  1658.  As  ^^ 
was  designed  for  a  phpician,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  imH*^ 
diately  after  he  left  the  university ;  but  after  a  few  years  of  close  applicati<^ 
*o  preparation  for  that  arduous  ]>rof««sion,  he  found  the  delicacy  of  his  co^ 
stitution  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  successful  practice,  and  ho  therefore  ab***" 
doned  his  dt.'sign.  In  1664,  he  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of  8ecretaif7' 
Sir  Walter  Vane,  who  was  sent  by  Charles  the  Second,  as  envoy  to  tb^ 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  during  the  Dutch  war.  At  the  close  of  the  samey**' 
Locke  retumod  to  Oxford,  and  soon  afterwards  received  an  offer  of  oonaide**' 
ole  j)ri'fennent  in  the  Irish  church,  if  he  would  consent  to  take  orders.  Tti^ 
after  due  consideration,  he  dechned,  assigning  as  his  reason  that,Mt  is  po^ 
enough  for  such  places,  to  be  in  orders,  and  I  can  not  think  that  prefenn^ 
of  that  natun*  should  be  thrown  oiH?n  to  a  man  who  has  never  given  iBj 
proof  of  himself,  nor  ever  tried  the  pulpit.' 

In  1666,  Locke  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shaftesbur}* ;  and  so  valuable  did  his  lordship  find  the  medical  advioe  nd 
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genertH  conversation  of  the  philosopher,  that  a  close  and  permanent  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  them,  and  Locke  became  an  inmate  of  his  lordship's 
house.     This  brought  him  into  the  society  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckii^- 
baniy  the  Earl  of  Halifiix,  and  other  celebrated  wits  of  the  age,  to  whom  his 
conversation  was  highly  acceptable.     The  following  anecdote  shows  the 
»3sy  and  familiar  terms  in  which  he  stood  with  these  noblemen.     On  one 
>ccasion,  when  several  of  them  were  at  Lord  Ashley's  house,  the  party,  soon 
aiter  aaaembhng,  sat  down  to  cards,  so  that  scarcely  any  conversation  took 
>liioe.     Locke,  after  looking  on  for  some  time,  took  out  his  note-book,  and 
>«gan  to  write  in  it,  with  great  appearance  of  gravity  and  deliberation.   One 
P^  the  party  observing  this,  inquired  what  he  was  writing.     *  My  lord,'  he 
^plied,  ^  I  am  endeavoring  to  profit  as  far  as  I  am  able  in  your  company ; 
^•x  having  waited  with  impatieiice  for  the  honor  of  being  in  an  assembly  of 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  and  having  at  length  obtained  this 
fortune,  I  thought  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  write  down  your 
nvenation ;  and  indeed  I  have  set  down  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
d  ibr  this  hour  or  two.'     A  very  brief  specimen  of  what  he  had  w^ritten 
sufficient  to  make  the  objects  of  his  irony  abandon  the  card-table,  and 
in  rational  discourse. 
AVhile  residing  with  Lord  Ashley,  Locke  superintended  the  education, 
v^^t  of  his  lordship's  son,  and  subsequently  of  his  grandson,  tlie  third  Earl 
^  Shaftesbury,  who  flourished  as  an  elegant  philosophical  and  moral  writer, 
f^   tJie  reign  of  Queen  Anne.     In  1672,  when  Lord  Ashley  received  an  earl- 
dom, and  the  office  of  chancellor,  he  gave  Locke  the  appointment  of  secre- 
of  presentations,  which  the  philosopher  enjoyed  only  till  the  following 
',  when  his  patron  lost  favor  with  the  court,  and  was  deprived  of  the 
i^^la.    The  delicate  state  of  Locke's  health  induced  him,  in  1675,  to  visit 
^Vftnce,  where  he  resided  several  years,  first  at  Montpelier,  and  afterwards  at 
^ark,  where  he  had  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  the 
most  eminent  French  hterary  men  of  the  day.     When  Shaftsbury  regained 
power, in  1679,  ho  recalled  Locke  to  England;  and,  on  taking  refuge  in 
Holland  three  years  afterwards,  was  followed  thither  by  his  friend,  whose 
*^ty  Hkewise  was  in  jeopardy,  from  the  connection  which  subsisted  between 
^^    After  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1683,  Locke  found  it  necessary  to 
polong  his  stay  in  Holland,  and  even  there  was  obliged,  by  the  machina- 
^  of  his  pohtical  enemies  at  home,  to  live  for  upwards  of  a  year  in  con- 
^me&t.     In  1686,  however,  it  became  safe  for  him  to  appear  in  public, 
''^  in  the  following  year  he  instituted,  at  Amsterdam,  a  literary  society,  the 
"*«nber8  of  which  met  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  each  other's  oon- 
^'^^ation. 

The  revolution  of  1688,  finally  restored  Locke  to  his  native  country,  to 
wltich  he  was  conveyed  by  the  same  fleet  that  conveyed  the  princess  of 
Onuige  over  to  England.  He  soon  became  a  prominent  defender  of  civil 
tod  religious  liberty,  in  a  succession  of  works  which  have  exerted  a  highly 
baefidal  influence  on  subsequent  generations,  not  only  in  England,  but  aldo 
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thn>ughout  the  wliole  civilized  world.  While  residing  in  HolLand,  he  hi 
written,  in  I^atin,  A  Letter  ccnceming  Toleration :  this  appeared  at  Goud 
in  1689,  and  traaslatioas  of  it  were  immediately  published  in  Dutch,  Frend 
and  English.  The  liberal  opinioas  which  it  maintained  were  controvertc 
by  an  Oxford  writer,  in  reply  to  whom  Locke  successively  wrote  three  add 
tional  Letters,  In  1090,  he  published  his  celebrated  EsMy  concerns 
Human  Under»tanding^  in  the  extraposition  of  which  he  had  been  engage 
eighteen  years.  The  style  of  this  work  is  plain,  clear,  and  expre&*ive  :  ar 
the  influence  which  it  has  exerted  ufK)n  the  aims  and  habits  of  philosophic 
inquirers,  as  well  as  uj)on  the  minds  of  educated  men  in  general,  has  be« 
extremely  beneficial.  *  Few  books,'  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  *  have  co 
tributed  more  to  rectify  pnjudice,  to  undermine  established  errors,  to  diilii 
a  just  mode  of  thinking,  to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  uiquiry,  and  yet  to  oo 
tain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the  human  a 
derstanding,  than  this  '  Essay.' 

In  the  same  year  that  the  ^  Eissay  concerning  Human  Understanding'  a 
peared,  Locke  published  two  Treatises  on  Civil  Govemmenty  in  defence  < 
the  principl«*s  of  the  Revolution,  the  design  of  which  was,  as  he  him^e 
expresses  it,  *  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great  restorer,  our  presc: 
King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the  consent  of  the  people,  whic 
being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  governments,  he  has  more  fully  and  clear 
than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to  justify  to  the  world  the  people  < 
England,  whose  love  of  their  just  and  natural  rights,  with  their  resolutic 
to  preserve  them,  saved  the  nation  when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavei 
and  ruin.'  His  other  principal  productioius  are  Thoughts  concerning  Edt 
cation;  The  Reasonahleiuss  of  Christianity ;  two  Vindications  of  tb^ 
work,  and  an  admirable  tract  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding^  pul 
lished  after  the  author's  death.  In  reference  to  the  writings  of  Locke,  S 
James  Mackintosh  observes,  that  justly  to  understand  their  character,  it  ^ 
necessary  to  take  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  circumstances  in  which  th 
wiiter  was  placed.  '  Educated  among  tlio  English  dissenters,  during  tb 
short  period  of  their  political  ascendency,  he  early  imbibed  that  deep  piet 
and  ardent  spirit  of  liberty  which  actuated  that  body  of  men ;  and  he  prol 
ably  imbibed  also  in  their  schools  the  disposition  to  metaphysical  inquiri^ 
which  has  everywhere  accompanied  the  Calviuistic  theology.  Sects  founds 
in  tlio  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  to  purify  themselves  icot 
intolonmce,  and  in  time  learn  to  resj^oct  in  others  the  frpsedom  of  thought  * 
the  excpciso  of  which  they  owe  their  own  existence.  By  the  Independ^i^ 
divines,  who  were  his  instructors,  our  philosopher  was  taught  those  principle 
of  religious  liberty  which  tliey  were  the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world.' 

Immediately  after  the  Revolution,  Locke  was  solicited  to  accept  of  eiD' 
ployment  in  the  diplomatic  service,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  ill  healtt 
In  1696,  having  aided  government  with  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  tht 
coin,  he  was  ap])ointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  office,  how 
ever,  his  want  of  health  soon  compelled  him  to  resign.    The  dosing  year 
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\s  life  were  passed  at  Gates,  in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Masham, 

had  invited  him  to  make  that  mansion  his  home.     Lady  Masham,  a 

daughter  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cud  worth,  and  to  whom  Locke  was  attached 

by  strong  ties  of  friendsliip,  palliated,  by  her  kind  attention,  the  infirmities 

of   tus  declining  years,     lie  expired  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October,  1704, 

in  tine  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Tbe  following  passages  exhibit,  as  nearly  as  any  that  we  could  select  from 
hLa  MTorks,  the  chju-acter  of  tins  great  writer's  thoughts  and  opinions,  as  well 
•a  tlie  style  in  which  they  are  expressed : — 

CAUSES  OP  WEAKNESS  IN  MEN'S  UNDERSTANDINGS. 

^here  is,  it  is  visible,  great  variety  in  men's  understandings,  and  their  natural  con- 

*^^^iitions  put  so  wide  a  difference  between  some  men  in  this  respect,  tliat  art  and 

^^^'tistry  would  never  be  able  to  master;  and  their  very  natures  seem  to  want  a 

'^^'^ Nidation  to  raise  on  it  that  which  other  men  easily  attain  unto.    Amongst  men  of 

*^^al  education  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  parts.    And  the  woods  of  America,  as 

^^V  as  the  schools  of  Athens,  produce  men  of  several  abilities  in  the  same  kind. 

■*^**oiigh  this  be  so,  yet  I  imagine  most  men  come  very  short  of  what  they  might 

*^^^in  unto  In  their  several  degrees,  by  a  neglect  of  their  understandings.    A  few 

"^^^a  of  logic  are  thought  sufficient  in  this  case  for  those  who  pretend  to  the  highest 

™^proTement;  whereas  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  natural  defects  in  the  under- 

•^^iding  capable  of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and  wholly  neglected.    And 

*  i«  easy  to  perceive  that  men  are  guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercise  and 

™*piwrement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder  them  in  their  progress,  and 

te^p  tjj^iu  Ijj  ignorance  and  error  all  their  lives.    Some  of  them  I  shall  take  notice 

^>  And  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  in  the  followuig  discourse. 

^^csides  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  sagacity  and  exercise  in  finding  out  and 
•ying  in  order  intermediate  ideas,  there  an?  three  miscarriages  that  men  are  guilty  of 
^  Inference  to  their  reason,  whereby  this  faculty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  service 
it  might  do  and  was  designed  for.  And  he  that  reflects  upon  the  actions  and  discourses 
^mankind,  will  find  their  defects  in  this  kind  very  frequent  and  very  observable. 

1-  The  first  is  of  those  who  seldom  reason  at  all,  but  do  and  think  according  to 
^  example  of  others,  whether  parents,  neighbours,  ministers,  or  who  else  they  are 
T^^^ated  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  in,  for  the  saving  of  themselves 
^  pains  and  trouble  of  thinking  and  examining  for  themselves. 

2-  The  second  is  of  those  who  put  passion  in  the  place  of  reason,  and  being  re- 
*>lTed  that  shall  govern  their  actions  and  arguments,  neither  use  their  own  nor 
***lwn  to  other  people's  reason,  any  farther,  than  it  suits  their  humour,  interest,  or 
Wy;  sod  these,  one  may  observe,  commonly  content  themselves  with  words  which 
**^  DO  distinct  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  matters,  that  they  come  with  an 
^'^'ittKd  indifferency  to,  they  want  not  abilities  to  talk  and  hear  reason,  where  they 
*^  no  secret  inclination  that  liinders  them  from  being  untractable  to  it. 

^  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  readily  and  sincerely  follow  reason,  but  for  want 
•f  having  that  which  one  may  call  large,  sound,  round-about  sense,  have  not  a  full 
'^  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question,  and  may  be  of  moment  to  decide  it.  Wo  are 
•fi  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views  are  not  ex- 
'^^  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From  this  defect  I  think,  no  man  is  free. 
^^  Me  but  in  part,  and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  we  con- 
^^  not  right  firom  our  partial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer 
^^  own  parts  how  useAil  it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others,  even  such  as  come 
ibort  with  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration ;  for,  since  no  one  sees  all. 
«Bd  «e  generally  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to  our  differ- 
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ent,  aa  I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man 
to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  have  escaped  him, 
and  which  his  Veason  would  make  use  of  if  they  camo  into  his  mind.  The  (kculty 
of  reasoning  seldom  or  never  deceives  those  who  trust  to  it ;  its  conseqaences  from 
what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  certain ;  but  that  which  it  oftenest,  if  not  only, 
misleads  us  in,  is  that  the  principles  iVom  which  we  conclude,  the  grounds  npoa 
which  we  bottom  our  reasoning,  are  but  apart ;  something  is  left  out  which  should 
go  into  the  reckoning  to  make  it  just  and  exact.        *       * 

In  this  we  may  see  the  reason  why  some  men  of  study  and  thought^  that  reason 
right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth,  do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  diacoTeries  of  it 
Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their  minds,  their  decisions  are  lame  and 
defective,  and  they  are  very  often  mistaken  in  their  judgments.  The  reason  where- 
of is,  they  converse  but  with  one  sort  of  men.  they  read  but  ono  sort  of  books,  they 
will  not  come  in  the  hearing  of  but  one  sort  of  notions ;  the  truth  is,  they  cantooout 
to  themselves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  intellectual  world,  where  light  shines,  and,  as 
they  conclude,  day  blesses  them ;  but  the  rest  of  that  vast  expansum  they  give  jxp 
to  night  and  darkness,  and  so  avoid  coming  near  it.  ,  They  have  a  petty  traffic  with 
known  corresi>ondents  in  some  little  creek ;  within  that  they  confine  themselves,  and 
are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  products  of  tliat  comer  with  wliidi 
they  content  themselves,  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge, 
to  survey  the  riches  that  nature  hath  stored  other  parts  with,  no  less  genuine,  no 
less  solid,  no  less  useful,  than  what  has  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired  plenty  and 
sufficiency  of  their  own  little  spot,  which  to  them  contains  whatsoever  is  good  hi  the 
universe.  Those  who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted  territories, 
and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  boundaries  that  chance,  conceit,  or  lasiness,  has 
set  to  their  inquiries,  but  live  separate  from  the  notions,  discourses,  and  attainments 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  may  not  amiss  be  represented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ma- 
rian islands,  which,  being  setmrated  by  a  large  tract  of  sea  from  all  communion  with 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  thought  themselves  the  only  people  of  the  world. 
And  though  the  straitncss  and  conveniences  of  life  amongst  them  had  never  reached 
so  fkr  as  to  the  use  of  fire,  till  the  Spaniards,  not  many  years  since,  in  their  voyages 
fVom  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  brought  it  amongst  them,  yet,  in  the  want  and  ignorance 
of  almost  all  things,  they  looked  upon  themselves,  even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  amongst  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations  abounding  in  sciences,  arts, 
and  conveniences  of  life,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  themselvei) 
I  say,  as  the  happiest  and  wisest  people  in  the  universe. 


PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

The  infinitely  wise  Author  of  our  be^g,  having  given  us  the  power  over  several 
parts  of  our  bodies,  to  move  or  keep  them  at  rest,  as  we  think  fit ;  and  also,  by  the 
motion  of  them,  to  move  ourselves  and  contiguous  bodies,  in  which  consists  all  the 
actions  of  our  body ;  having  also  given  a  power  to  our  mind,  in  several  instances,  to 
choose  amongst  its  ideas  which  it  will  think  on,  and  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  this  or 
that  subject  with  consideration  and  attention ;  to  excite  us  to  these  actions  of 
thinking  and  motion  that  we  are  capable  of,  has '  been  ])leascd  to  join  to  several 
thoughts  and  several  sensations,  a  perception  of  delight.  If  this  were  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  all  our  outward  sensations  and  inward  thoughts,  we  should  have  no 
reason  to  prefer  one  thought  or  action  to  another,  negligence  to  attention,  or  m» 
tion  to  rest.  And  so  we  should  neither  stir  our  bodies,  nor  employ  our  minds; 
but  let  our  thoughts  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  run  adrift  without  any  direction  or  dt* sign, 
and  sufier  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  like  unregarded  shadows,  to  make  their  appear- 
ance there,  as  it  happened,  without  attending  to  them.  In  which  state^  man,  how- 
ever fUmished  with  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  will,  would  be  a  yeiy  idle 
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icUve  creature,  and  pass  his  time  only  in  a  lazy  lethargic  dream.  It  has,  there- 
re,  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  oljects,  and  the  ideas  which 
)  receive  from  them,  as  also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure, 
id  that  in  several  ohjects  to  several  degrees,  that  those  fkculties  which  he  had  en- 
nred  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and  unemployed  hy  us. 
Pain  has  the  same  efficacy  and  use  to  set  us  on  work  that  pleasure  has,  we  being 

ready  to  employ  our  faculties  to  avoid  that,  as  to  pursue  this ;  only  this  is  worth 
.T  consideration,  '  that  pain  is  often  produced  by  the  same  objects  and  ideas  that 
odnce  pleasure  in  us.'  This,  their  near  coi\junction,  which  makes  us  often  feel 
ia  in  the  sensations  where  we  expected  pleasure,  gives  us  new  occasion  of  admi- 
ts the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our  Maker,  who,  designing  the  preservation  of  our 
ing,  has  annexed  pain  to  the  application  of  many  things  to  our  bodies,  to  warn  us 
"theharm  they  will  do,  and  as  advices  to  withdraw  from  them.  But  Ho,  not  de- 
■»ing  our  preservation  barely,  but  the  preservation  of  every  part  and  organ  in  its 
r-fbction,  hath,  in  many  cases,  annexed  pain  to  those  very  ideas  which  delight  us 
Liis  heat,  that  is  very  agreeable  to  us  in  one  degree,  by  a  little  greater  increase  of 
prores  no  ordinary  torment ;  and  the  most  pleasant  of  all  sensible  objects,  light 
elf|  if  there  be  too  much  of  it,  if  increased  beyond  a  due  proportion  to  our  eyes, 
■asei  a  very  painful  sensation ;  which  is  wisely  and  fUvoural)ly  so  ordered  by  na- 
^  that  when  any  otgect  docs,  by  the  vehemency  of  its  operation,  disorder  the  in- 
"QmeDts  of  sensation,  whose  structures  can  not  but  be  vcr}'  nice  and  delicate,  we 
Sht  by  the  pain  be  warned  to  withdraw,  before  the  organ  be  quite  put  out  of  or^ 
c,  and  so  be  unfitted  for  its  proper  function  for  the  Aiture.  The  consideration  of 
ooe  objects  that  produce  it  may  well  persuade  us  that  this  is  the  end  or  use  of 
in.  For,  though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes,  yet  the  highest  degree  of 
'^Dess  does  not  at  all  disease  them ;  because  that  causing  no  disorderly  motion  in 

leaves  that  curious  organ  unharmed  in  its  natural  state.    But  yet  excess  of  cold, 

'Well  as  heat,  pains  us,  because  it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is 
iceanry  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  exercise  of  the  several  Amctions  of  the 
^y,  and  which  consist  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  or,  if  you  please,  a  motion 
^  the  insensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  confined  within  certain  bounds. 

Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another  reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and  down 
^'veral  degrees  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and  affect  us,  and 
'Waded  them  together  in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and  senses  have  to  do  with ; 
^t  we,  finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction,  and  want  of  complete  happiness  in  all 
^  eDjoyments  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it  in  the  en- 
Wonui  of  Him,  '  with  whom  there  is  fullness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are 
pleawires  for  evermore.* 


ORTHODOXY  AND  HERESY. 

^  great  division  among  Christians  is  about  opinions.  Every  sect  has  its  set  of 
^,  and  that  is  called  Orthodoxy ;  and  he  that  professes  his  assent  to  them, 
^^'^iQgh  with  an  implicit  fkith,  and  without  examining,  is  orthodox,  and  in  the  way  to 
•^on.  But  if  he  examines,  and  thereupon  questions  any  one  of  them  he  is  pres- 
^  suspected  of  heresy ;  and  if  he  oppose  them,  or  hold  the  contrary,  he  is  pres- 
^  condemned  as  in  a  damnable  error,  and  in  the  sure  way  to  perdition.  Of  this 
^  niay  say,  that  there  is  nor  can  be  nothing  more  wrong.  For  he  that  examines, 
u^QpoD  a  fair  examination  embraces  an  error  for  a  truth,  has  done  his  duty  more 
1^  he  who  embraces  the  profession  (for  the  truths  themselves  he  does  not  em- 
noe)  of  the  truth  without  having  examined  whether  it  bo  true  or  no.  And  he 
bit  has  done  his  duty  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  certainly  more  in  the 
ny  to  heaven  than  he  who  has  done  nothing  of  it.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  to  search 
Aer  truth,  he  certahily  that  has  searched  afler  it,  though  he  has  not  found  it,  in 
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Rome  points  has  paid  a  more  acceptable  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Maker 
be  that  lias  not  searched  at  all,  but  professes  to  have  found  truth,  when  he  Ymm 
neither  searched  nor  found  it.    For  he  that  takes  up  the  opinions  of  any  chnr>c: 
in  the  lump,  without  examining  tliem,  has  truly  neither  searched  after  nor  foiU[i 
truth,  but  has  only  found  those  that  he  thinks  have  found  truth,  and  so  reod^ve 
what  they  say  with  an  implicit  faith,  and  so  pays  them  the  homage  that  is  d.ii< 
only  to  God,  who  can  not  be  deceived,  nor  deceive.    In  this  way  the  several  churcliei 
(in  which,  as  one  may  observe,  opinions  are  preferred  to  life,  and  orthodoxy  is  tliat 
which  they  are  concerned  for,  and  not  morals)  put  the  terms  of  salvation  on  tbat 
which  the  Author  of  our  salvation  does  not  put  them  in.    The  believing  of  a  coUee- 
tion  of  certain  propositions,  which  are  called  and  esteemed  Amdamcntal  article^ 
because  it  has  pleased  the  compilers  to  put  them  into  their  confession  of  ftith,  if 
made  the  condition  of  salvation. 


Isaac  Newto^,  the  most  eminent  natural  philosopher  of  ancient  or 
modem  times,  was  born  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas-dify 
1642.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  placed  at  Grantham  grammar-schooli 
with  tlie  view  of  becoming  prepared  to  suj)erintend,  as  a  country  gentlentfOi 
the  small  estate  which  his  father  had  left  him ;  but  manifesting  an  ardent 
desire  fur  learning,  he  was  entered,  in  1660,  into  Trinity  College,  Cambridgt^ 
where  he  soon  distinguu^hed  himself  in  mechanics  and  mathematicB.  ^ 
1664,  before  ho  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree,  he  discovered  a  new  mediod 
of  infinite  series  and  fluxions  ;  and  his  thoughts  being  next  turned  to  the 
phenomena  of  colors,  ho  ascertained  by  experiment  that  light  was  not  homo- 
geneous, but  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  refrangible  rays.  While  reflecting 
on  this  important  discovery,  and  before  he  had  reduced  liis  observations  to 
any  systematic  theory,  he  was  comi^lled,  by  the  plague  of  1666,  to  kiw 
Cambridge,  and  retire  into  the  country.  Though  thus  separated  finom  lA 
laboratory  and  liLs  books,  his  wonderful  mind  wiis  not  unemployed ;  and  •O' 
cordingly,  while  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his  garden,  the  idling  of  an  apple 
from  a  tree  near  liim,  led  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of  granty ;  and  i*" 
fleeting  that  this  power  Ls  not  sensibly  diminished  at  the  remotest  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  even  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  1* 
concluded  that  it  must  extend  much  farther.  Perhajw,  thought  he,  it  nufj 
extend  to  the  moon,  and  even  embrace  the  whole  planetary  system.  The 
magnitude  of  the  bare  conception  overwhelmed  his  mighty  mind ;  and  ^ 
therefore  defom'd  the  farther  investigation  of  the  subject  till  after  his  retain 
to  Cambridge. 

llaving  been  chosen,  in  1667,  fellow  of  his  college,  and  taken  his  masta^ 
degree,  Newton,  in  1669,  succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian  proleseor  d 
mathematics  in  the  university.     He  now  devoted  all  his  energies  to  thoM 
vast  subjects  to  which  wo  have  already  alluded,  and  to  his  unrivalled  genius 
and  sagacity  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  variety  of  stupendous  dLsooveiien 
in  natunil  philosophy  and  mathematics  ;  among  which  his  exposition  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  tho  movement  of  the  solar  system,  may  be  T«>garded 
as  tlic  most  brilliant.     The  law  of  gra>itation,  which  he  discovered,  hft 
clearly  demonstrated  affected  the  vast  orbs  that  revolve  around  the  8iiii| 
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1  the  smaUest  objects  on  our  own  globe.  The  work  in  which  he 
is  sptem  was  written  in  Latin,  and  appeared  in  1687,  under  the 
llosophice  Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica.  Newton's  dis- 
ptics  also  were  such  as  to  change  so  entirely  the  aspect  of  that 
he  may  justly  be  considered  its  founder.  His  optical  investi- 
pied  his  attention  for  many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
1  the  divisibility  of  light  into  rays  of  seven  different  colors,  all 
[fferent  degrees  of  refrangibility.  The  admirable  work  in  which 
a  detailed  account  of  these  discoveries  is  entitled  Optics  :  or  a 
the  BeflectionSj  RefractionSy  Inflections^  and  Colors  of  Light, 
3,  he  published  various  profound  mathematical  works,  which  it  is 
T  here  to  enumerate. 

illustrious  contemporaries,  Boyle  and  Locke,  Newton  devoted 
on  to  theology,  as  well  as  to  natural  sciences.  The  mystical 
religion  were  those  which  he  chiefly  investigated ;  and  to  his 
b  in  them  we  are  indebted  for  his  Observations  upon  the  Pro- . 
^oly  Writ,  particularly  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoc- 
'.  John,  published  after  his  death.  Among  his  manuscripts  are 
other  theological  pieces,  mostly  on  such  subjects  as  the  Pro- 
the  Host  of  Heaven,  the  Revelations,  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
y,  the  Working  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  and  the  Contest 
Host  of  Heaven  and  the  transgressors  of  the  Covenant.  The 
left  by  Newton  were  penised  by  Dr.  Pellet,  at  the  request  of  his 
th  the  \iew  to  publish  such  as  were  thought  fit  for  the  press ; 
turned,  however,  was  that  of  the  whole  mass,  nothing  but  a 
5  Chronology  of  Ancient  KingdomSy  was  fit  for  publication, 
accordingly  appeared ;  and  many  years  afterward.  An  HistOT" 
of  Two  Notable  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  from  Newton's  pen, 
d  by  Dr.  Horsley. 

uiding  the  extent  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  scientific  and  literary 
hole  life  was  not  passed  in  hia  laboratory,  or  as  a  recluse  stii- 
rved  repeatedly  in  parliament  as  member  for  the  university ; 
d,  in  1G95,  warden  of  the  mint;  and  in  1703,  became  preai- 
ioyal  Society,  over  which  he  continued  to  preside  during  the 
his  life.  In  1705,  Queen  Anne  bestowed  upon  him  the  honor 
d.  The  death  of  this  truly  wonderful  man  occurred  on  the 
March,  1727 ;  and  after  having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem 
it  days,  his  body  was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
ment  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
is  a  literal  translation : — 

interred  Isaac  Newton,  knight,  who,  with  an  energy  of  mind 

,  guided  by  the  light  of  mathematics  purely  his  own,  first  dem- 

motions  and  figures  of  the  planets,  the  paths  of  comets,  and 

the  tides  ;  who  discovered,  what  before  his  time  no  one  had 

d,  that  rays  of  light  are  diflferently  refrangible,  and  that  this 
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is  the  cause  of  oolours ;  and  who  was  a  diligent,  penetrating,  and  fiutfafbl 
interpreter  of  nature,  antiquity,  and  the  sacred  writings.  In  his  philosophy, 
he  maintained  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  in  his  manners  he  ex- 
pressed the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  Let  mortals  congratulate  themselree 
that  the  world  has  seen  so  great  and  excellent  a  man,  the  glory  of  homaa 
nature.'  / 

The  following  extract  from  Sir  Isaac's  remarks  on  the  Prophetic  Lid- 
guage  of  the  Scriptures,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  his  style : — 

THE  PROPHETIC  LANGUAGE. 

For  understanding  the  prophecies,  wc  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  acquaint  onnelTtf 
with  the  figurative  language  of  the  prophets.  This  language  is  taken  ftom  the  ml- 
ogy  between  the  world  natural,  and  an  empire  or  kingdom  considered  as  a  vodd 
politic 

Accordingly,  the  whole  world  natural,  consisting  of  heaven  and  earth,  sgnita 
the  whole  world  politic,  consisting  of  thrones  and  people ;  or  so  much  of  it  u  ii 
considered  in  the  prophecy.    And  the  things  in  that  world  signify  the  analognB 
things  in  this.    For  the  heavens,  and  the  things  therein,  signify  thrones  and  dign^ 
ties,  and  those  who  ei\joy  them ;  and  the  earth,  with  the  things  thereon,  the  inftiiff 
people;  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth,  called  Hades,  or  Uell,  the  lowest  or  mo^ 
miserable  part  of  them.    Whence,  ascending  towards  heaven,  and  descending  to  tin 
earth,  are  put  for  rising  and  falling  in  power  and  honour ;  rising  out  of  the  earth  cr 
waters,  and  falling  into  tticm,  for  the  rising  up  to  any  dignity  or  dominion,  out  ^     - 
the  inferfor  state  of  the  people,  or  fklling  down  fVom  the  same  into  that  inftrior 
state ;  descending  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  for  descending  to  a  veiy  kf* 
and  unhappy  state ;  speaking  with  a  fkint  voice  out  of  the  dust,  for  bemg  in  a  veilE 
and  low  condition ;  moving  from  one  place  to  another,  for  translation  ttom  one  oflest 
dignity,  or  dominion  to  another ;  great  earthquakes,  and  the  shaking  of  beaves  iii> 
earth,  for  the  shsking  of  dominions,  so  as  to  distract  or  overthrow  them ;  the  w^ 
ating  a  new  heaiven  and  earth,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  one,  or  the  beginsiii^ 
and  end  of  the  world,  for  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  body  politic  signified  tiiereby. 

In  the  heavens,  the  sun  and  moon  are,  by  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  put  for^i^ 
persons  of  kings  and  queens.    But  in  sacred  prophecy,  which  regards  not  sing^  F^^"^ 
sons,  the  sun  is  put  for  the  whole  species  and  race  of  kings,  in  the  kingdom  orhiop^ 
doms  of  the  world  politic,  shining  with  regal  power  and  glory ;  the  moon  for  the  bod^" 
of  the  common  people,  considered  as  the  king's  wife ;  the  stars  for  subordinate 
and  great  men,  or  for  bishops  and  rulers  of  the  people  of  (}od,  when  the  son 
Christ ;  light  for  the  glory,  truth,  and  knowledge,  wherewith  great  and  good  n^ 
shine  and  illuminate  others  *,  darkness  for  obscurity  of  condition,  and  for 
blindness,  and  ignorance ;  darkening,  smiting,  or  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
for  the  ceasing  of  a  kingdom,  or  for  the  desolation  thereof,  proportional  to  the 
ness ;  darkening  the  sun,  turning  the  moon  into  blood,  and  falling  of  the  start, 
the  same ;  new  moons,  for  the  return  of  a  dispersed  people  into  a  body  poUtk 
ecclesiastic. 

Fire  and  meteors  refer  to  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  signify  as  follows :— BondBT 
any  with  fire,  is  put  for  the  consuming  thereof  by  war;  a  conflagration  of  the 
earth,  or  turning  a  country  into  a  lake  of  fire,  for  the  consumption  of  a  kingdom  I9 
war ;  the  being  in  a  furnace,  for  the  being  in  slavery  under  another  nation;  tbeafr 
cending  up  of  the  smoke  of  any  burning  thing  forever  and  ever,  for  the  oonUnnat&Oi 
of  a  conquered  people  under  the  misery  of  perpetual  subjection  and  slavery ;  tbl 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  for  vexatious  wars,  persecutions,  and  troubles  inflicted  \if 
the  Ung;  riding  on  the  clouds,  for  reigning  over  much  people;  ooverliy  the  m 
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rith  a  cload,  or  with  smoke,  for  oppreasioD  of  the  king  by  the  armies  of  an  enemy; 
impestnous  winds,  or  the  motion  of  clouds,  for  wars ;  thunder,  or  the  voice  of  a 
load,  for  the  voice  of  a  multitude ;  a  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  hail,  and  an  over- 
owing  rain,  for  a  tempest  of  war  descending  fVom  the  heavens  and  clouds  politic 
1  the  heads  of  their  enemies ;  rain,  if  not  immoderate,  and  dew,  and  living  water, 
tr  the  graces  and  doctrines  of  the  Spirit;  and  the  defect  of  rain,  for  spiritual  bar- 


In  the  earth,  the  dry  land  and  congregated  waters,  as  a  sea,  a  river,  a  flood,  are 
it  for  the  people  of  several  regions,  nations,  and  dominions ;  embittering  of  waters, 
r  great  affliction  of  the  people  by  war  and  persecution ;  turning  things  into  blood, 
r  the  mystical  death  of  bodies  politic,  that  is,  for  their  dissolution ;  the  overflowing 
'  a  aea  or  river,  for  the  invasion  of  the  earth  politic,  by  the  people  of  the  waters ; 
■ying  np  of  waters,  for  the  conquest  of  their  regions  by  the  earth ;  fountains  of 
atera  for  cities,  the  permanent  heads  of  rivers  politic ;  mountains  and  islands  for 
«  dtlefl  of  the  earth  and  sea  politic,  with  the  territories  and  dominions  belonging 
those  cities ;  dens  and  rocks  of  mountains,  for  the  temples  of  cities ;  the  hiding 
*  men  in  those  dens  and  rocks,  for  the  shutting  up  of  idols  in  their  temples ;  houses 
id  ahips  for  ilunUies,  assemblies,  and  towns  in  the  earth  and  sea  politic ;  and  a  navy 
r  ah^  of  war,  for  an  army  of  that  kingdom  that  is  signifled  by  the  sea. 

Afilmalii  also,  and  vegetables,  are  put  for  the  people  of  several  regions  and  oondi- 
lons;  and  particularly  trees,  herbs,  and  land  animals,  for  the  people  of  the  earth 
lolitici  flags,  reeds,  and  fishes,  for  those  of  the  waters  politic ;  birds  and  insects,  ibr 
Ammo  of  the  politic  heaven  and  earth ;  a  forest,  for  a  kingdom;  and  a  wilderness, 
€or  a  desolate  and  thin  people. 

If  the  world  politic,  considered  in  prophecy,  consists  of  many  kingdoms,  they  are 

npreaented  by  as  many  parts  of  the  world  natural,  as  the  noblest  by  the  celestial 

frune,  and  then  the  moon  and  clouds  are  put  for  the  common  people ;  the  less  noble, 

^  the  earth,  sea,  and  rivers,  and  by  the  animals  or  vegetables,  or  buildings  therein ; 

iBd  then  the  greater  and  more  powerAil  animals  and  taller  trees,  are  put  for  kings, 

ivineei,  and  nobles.    And  because  the  whole  kingdom  is  the  body  politic  of  tiie 

^,  therefore,  the  sun,  or  a  tree,  or  a  beast,  or  bird,  or  a  man,  whereby  the  king 

^  represented,  is  put  in  a  laige  signification  for  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  several 

^Bboils.  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a  leopard,  a  goat,  according  to  their  qualities,  are  put  for 

'^vwil  kingdoms  and  bodies  politic ;  and  sacrificing  of  beasts,  for  slaughtering  and 

^^"iViering  of  kingdoms ;  and  friendship  between  beasts,  for  peace  between  king- 

^"DB.  Yet  sometimes  vegetables  and  animals  are,  by  certain  epithets  or  clrcum- 

'^'^  extended  to  other  significations ;  as  a  tree,  when  called  the  '  tree  of  life'  or 

^  knowledge ;'  and  a  beast,  when  called  '  the  old  serpent,'  or  worshipped. 


A  passing  notice  of  Matthew  Henry,  and  William  Wotton,  will  clow  our 
I**«at  remarks. 

Vaithbw  Henrt  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry,  and  was  bom  in 

1662.    His  education,  until  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  was  conducted 

Suavely  by  his  &ther,  under  whose  care  he  became  remarkably  accom- 

pUied  in  the  learned  languages,  especially  in  the  Hebrew.     He  first  se- 

l^(ted  the  law  as  his  profession,  and  accordingly  entered  Gray^s  Inn  as  a  stu- 

<^;  but  yieldmg  to  a  strong  desire  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he  turned 

Im  attention  to  theology,  and  studied  it  for  some  time,  with  great  diligenoe 

fld  seal    In  1685,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  dissenting  church  at  Chester, 

"vlierd  be  ofBciated  about  twenty-five  yean,  and  in  1711,  be  changed  the 
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scene  of  his  labors  to  ELackney,  where  he  continued  till  his  death,  whicL  cc- 
curred  in  1714. 

Of  a  variety  of  theological  works  published  by  this  excellent  divine,  tie 
largest  and  best  known  is  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible.     It  was  onffoaJiy 
printed  in  five  volumes  folio,  the  Commentary  on  the  EpUHes  being  afte^ 
wards  added  by  various  other  divines.     Considered  as  an  explanation  of  the 
sacred  volume,  this  popular  production  is  not  of  great  value ;  but  its  practi- 
cal remarks  are  peculiarly  interestmg,  and  have  secured  for  it  a  place  in  the 
veiy  first  class  of  expository  works.    The  following  extract  firom  the  eipod- 
tion  of  the  twenty-fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gc^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  nervous  and  pointed  remarks  with  liHA 
the  work  abounds : — 

T£  CAN  NOT  SERVE  GOD  AND  MAMMON. 

Mammon  is  a  Syriac  word  that  signifies  gain,  so  that  whatever  is,  or  Is  woftet^ 
by  ns  to  he  gain,  is  mammon.    '  Whatever  is  in  the  world— the  lost  of  the  fledi,  fli^ 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life' — is  mammon.    To  some,  their  belly  b  tl*^ 
mammon,  and  they  serve  that ;  to  others,  their  ease,  their  sports  and  pastimes,  aredwf^ 
mammon ;  to  others,  worldly  riches ;  to  others,  honours  and  preferments :  tbeinl^ 
and  applause  of  men  was  the  Pharisees'  manunon :  in  a  word,  self— the  unity  intfUcI^ 
the  world's  trinity  centres — sensual,  secular  self,  is  the  mammon  which  caB-soi  ^ 
served  in  coi\junction  with  God ;  for  if  it  be  served,  it  is  in  competition  with  him,ii^ 
in  contradiction  to  him.    Ho  does  not  say  wc  must  not,  or  we  should  not^  but  ve 
can  not  serve  Qod  and  Mammon ;  we  can  not  love  both,  or  hold  to  both,  or  holdt^ 
both,  in  observance,  obedience,  attendance,  trust,  and  dependence,  for  they  are  eoa* 
trary  the  one  to  the  other.    God  says, '  My  son,  give  mc  thine  heart  */  Mammon  Mjli 
— *  No— give  it  me.'    God  says,  'Be  content  with  such  things  as  ye  have ;'  Bfammon 
says,  'Grasp  at  all  that  ever  thou  canst' — "Rem,  rem,  quocunquo  mode,  rem"'— 
*  money,  money,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  money.'    God  says,  '  DefVaud  not;  never 
lie ;  be  honest  and  just  in  thy  dealings ;'  Mammon  says,  '  Cheat  thy  own  father  if 
thou  canst  gain  by  it.'    God  says,  '  Be  charitable ;'  Mammon  says,  '  Hold  thy  own; 
this  giving  undoes  us  all.'    God  says,  '  Be  careful  for  nothing;'  Mammon  says,  *  Be 
careful  for  every  thing.'    God  says,  'Keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day ;'  Mammon  says, 
'  Make  use  of  that  day  as  well  as  any  other,  for  the  world.'    Thus  inconsistent  are 
the  commands  of  God  and  Mammon,  so  that  we  can  not  serve  both.    Let  ns  not, 
then,  halt  between  God  and  Baal,  but,  choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve,'  and 
abide  by  your  choice. 

William  Wotton  was  the  son  of  Henry  Wotton,  rector  of  Wrentham, 
in  Suffolk,  and  was  born  at  Wrentham,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1 660.  In 
childhood  his  talent  for  languages  was  so  extraordinary  and  precocious,  that 
when  only  five  years  of  age,  he  was  able  to  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
almost  as  well  as  English.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  previously  to  which  he  had  gained  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  several  additional  languages,  including  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Chal- 
dee ;  as  well  as  with  geography,  logic,  philosophy,  chronology,  and  mathe- 
matics. As  in  many  similar  cases,  however,  the  expectations  excited  by  hit 
early  proficiency,  were  not  realized  by  any  great  achievements  in  aftcr-hie. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  1726.    Hie  following  paa- 
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ige  from  his  ReJUctUmi  upon  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning^  yery  briefly 
loords  the  change  of  maimers  which  took  place  among  literary  men  during 
le  seventeenth  century : — 

DECLINE  OF  PEDANTBT  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  last  of  Sir  Williun  Temple's  reasons  of  the  great  decay  of  modem  leandog  is 
sdantiy ;  the  arging  of  which  is  an  evident  aigmnent  that  his  discourse  is  levelled 
jainst  learning,  not  as  it  stands  now,  bat  as  it  was  flfly  or  sixty  years  ago.  For  the 
BW  philosophy  has  introduced  so  great  a  correspondence  between  men  of  learning 
nd  men  of  business ;  which  has  also  been  increased  by  other  accidents  amongst  the 
listers  of  other  learned  professions ;  and  that  pedantry  which  formerly  was  almost 
cdversal  is  now  in  a  great  measure  disused,  especially  amongst  the  young  men,  who 
re  taught  in  the  universities  to  laugh  at  that  fVequent  citation  of  scraps  of  Latin  in 
smmon  discourse,  or  upon  arguments  that  do  not  require  it ;  and  that  nauseous 
s:teDtation  of  reading  and  scholarship  in  public  companies,  which  formerly  was  so 
LVichin  fltfhion.  Affecting  to  write  politely  in  modem  languages;  especially  the 
^xnch  and  ours,  has  also  helped  very  much  to  lessen  it,  because  it  has  enabled 
buDdanos  of  men,  who  wanted  academical  education,  to  talk  plausibly,  and  soma 
scactiy,  upon  very  many  leamed  subjects.  This  also  has  made  writers  habitually 
■i^aftilto  avoid  those  impertinences  which  they  know  would  be  taken  notice  of  and 
^dioded';  and  it  is  probable  that  a  careful  perusal  of  the  fine  new  French  books, 
*^ddi  of  late  years  have  been  greedily  sought  after  by  the  politer  sort  of  gentlemeD 
"^  Mbolars,  may  in  this  particular  have  done  abundance  of  good.  By  this  means, 
''^ligr  the  help  also  of  some  other  concurrent  causes,  those  who  were  not  leamed 
^^^ciBiehres  being  able  to  maintain  disputes  with  those  that  were,  forced  them  to  talk 
*oninrily,  and  brought  them,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  out  of  countenance  at  that 
nin  fhnuting  of  thehr  learning  into  evexy  thing,  which  before  had  been  but  too 
llttia 
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81B  GEORGE  MACKENZIE — ^JOHN  8TRTFE — HUMPHBET  FRIDEAUX — CHARLES  LESLIE 
— ^ANDREW  FLETCHER — WILLIAM  ItlCOLSON — MATTHEW  TINDAL — WILLIAM 
LOWTH — RICHARD  BEHTLEY — FRANCIS  ATTERBUBT — WILLIAM  WHI8T01I — ^JOHN 
ARBUTHROT — ^DARIEL  DEFOE. 

DURING  the  period  which  we  are  now  contemplating,  Scotland  pro- 
duced manj  men,  eminent  for  both  genius  and  learning,  but  scarcely 
anj  who  attempted  to  compose  in  the  EngHsh  language.  The  difference 
between  the  common  speech  of  the  two  countries,  had  been  widening  ever 
since  the  dajs  of  Chaucer  and  James  the  First,  but  particularly  since  the 
acquisition  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  English  throne — the  Scotch  language 
remaining  stationary  or  declining,  while  the  English  was  advancmgin  refine- 
ment^ both  in  structure  and  pronunciation.  Accordingly,  except  the  works 
of  William  Drummond,  who  had  studied  and  acquired  the  language  of  Jon- 
son  and  Drayton,  there  appeared,  in  Scotland,  no  estimable  specimen  of 
Temacular  prose  or  poetry,  between  the  time  of  Maitland  and  Montgomery, 
and  that  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution. 

George  Mackenzie,  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  and  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  the  county  of 
Angus,  in  1 636.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  remarkable  genius,  having  made  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  entered  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  before  he  had 
reached  the  tenth  year  of  his  age.  Thence  he  passed  to  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  finished  his  studies  in  his  sixteenth  year,  immediately  after  which  he 
iomed  his  thoughts,  with  great  application,  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law ; 
with  a  view  to  perfect  himself  in  which,  he  travelled  into  France,  and  applied 
himseU^  in  the  university  of  Bourges,  very  closely  to  his  studies,  for  about 
tliree  years.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  immediately  admitted  as  an 
advocate  at  the  bar,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  legal  ago.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  attained  to  such  eminence  as  a  pleader,  that,  in  1061, 
he  was  chosen  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was  be- 
headed at  Edinburgh,  for  high-treason,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  of  the 
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same  year.     In  pleading  this  case  he  allowed  some  unwary  ezpresdons  in> 
£ivor  of  his  client  to  escape  him,  for  which  he  was  reprimanded ;  but  he  re- 
plied with  great  quickness,  as  well  as  boldness,  that  *  it  was  impo^siUB  to 
plead  for  a  traitor  without  speaking  treason/ 

Tliough  Mackenzie  made  the  law  his  profession  and  chief  study,  yet  h  ^ 
did  not  suffer  his  abilities  to  be  confined  entirely  to  that  provinoe.  He  000.' 
posifd  some  ix)em8,  which,  if  they  have  no  other  merit,  are,  at  leasts  written* 
in  {)urc  English,  and  appear  to  have  been  fashioned  after  the  best  models  o^ 
the  time :  he  also  wrote  some  moral  essays,  that  possess  the  same  meritB* 
These  are  entitled.  On  Happiness;  The  Religious  Stoic;   Solitude  Pre- 
ferred to  Public  Employment;   Moral  Gallantry;  The  Moral Bittor^ 
of  Frugality ;  and  Reason.     Mackenzie  is  one  of  the  standard  writen  oo 
the  law  of  Scotland,  and  the  author  also  of  v'arious  pohtical  and  antiquamn 
tracU.     An  important  historical  production  of  his  pen,  entitled  Memoirt  ff 
the  Affairs  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11^  lay  undis- 
covered in  manuscript  till  the  present  century,  and  was  not  printed  until 
1821. 

Soon  after  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Mackena^ 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  a  judge  in  the  criminal  court;  and  such  was  tlia 
credit  and  reputation  with  which  ho  discharged  the  duties  which  that  'vor 
portant  station  devolved  upon  him,  that,  in  1674,  he  was  knighted  by  Ui 
majesty,  made  king^s  advocate,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  privy-council  of 
Scotland.  Though  personally  disposed  to  humanity  and  moderation,  fct 
the  severities  which  Sir  George  was  instnmiental  in  perpetrating  against  the 
covenanters,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Advocate  under  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, excited,  against  him,  a  degree  of  popular  odium  which  has  nerer 
entirely  subsided.  He  is  more  honorably  distinguished  as  the  £3undff 
of  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh,  tlian  as  a  judges 
At  the  Revolution,  he  retired  into  England,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the , 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  daji; 
but  he  died  soon  after,  while  on  a  \isit  to  London,  on  the  second  of  Majt 
1691. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  monl 
fissays: — 

AGAINST  ENVY. 

We  may  cure  envy  in  oarselves  either  by  considcriDg  how  useleas  or  how  ill  tbflN 
things  were,  for  which  we  envy  our  neighbours ;  or  else  how  we  powcM  as  modi' 
or  as  good  things.    If  I  envy  his  greatness,  I  consider  that  he  wants  my  (|iiiet:  m 
also  I  consider  that  he  possibly  envies  me  as  much  as  I  do  him ;  and  that  when  I 
begun  to  examine  exactly  his  perfections,  and  to  balance  them  with  my  own,  I  fonad 
myself  as  happy  as  he  was.    And  though  many  envy  others,  yet  veiy  fbw  wonU 
change  their  condition  even  with  those  whom  they  envy  all  being  oonsidered.    Aad 
1  have  oft  admired  why  we  have  sufiTcred  ourselves  to  be  so  cheated  by  contimdiGloiy 
vices,  as  to  contemn  this  day  him  whom  we  envied  the  last;  or  why  we  envy  10 
many,  since  there  are  so  few  whom  we  think  to  deserve  as  much  as  we  do.   A'M'^hfr 
great  help  against  envy  is,  that  we  ought  to  consider  how  much  the  tbing  OBvied 
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om  we  enyy,  and  if  we  would  take  it  at  the  price.  Thus,  when  I  envy 
ing  learned,  I  consider  how  much  of  his  health  and  time  tbat  learning 
'  for  being  great,  how  he  most  flatter  and  serve  for  it;  and  if  I  would 
rice,  no  reason  I  ought  to  have  what  he  has  got.  Sometimes,  also,  I 
there  is  no  reason  for  my  envy :  he  whom  I  envy  deserves  more  than 
leas  than  I  possess.  And  by  thinking  much  of  these,  I  repress  their 
^ws  still  from  the  contempt  of  our  neighbour  and  the  overrating  onr- 
Iso  I  consider  that  the  perfections  envied  by  me  may  be  advantageous 
thus  I  check  myself  for  envying  a  great  pleader,  but  am  rather  glad 
such  a  man,  who  may  defend  my  innocence :  or  to  envy  a  great  soldier, 
alour  may  defend  my  estate  or  country.  And  when  any  of  my  country- 
raise  envy  in  me,  I  alter  the  scene,  and  begin  to  bo  glad  that  Scotland 
so  fine  a  man ;  and  I  remember,  that  though  now  I  am  so  angry  at  him 
fire  him  with  myself,  yet  if  I  were  discoursing  of  my  nation  abroad,  I 
1  of  that  merit  in  him  which  now  displeases  me.  Nothing  is  envied 
ears  beautifVil  and  charming ;  and  it  is  strange  that  I  should  be  troubled 
of  what  is  pleasant.  I  endeavour  also  to  make  such  my  fViends  as 
envy ;  and  no  man  is  so  base  as  to  envy  his  fHend.  Thus,  whilst  others 
angry  side  of  merit,  and  thereby  trouble  themselves,  I  am  pleased  in 
beauties  and  charms  which  bum  them  as  a  fire,  whilst  they  warm  me  as 


AVAEICE. 

lea  that  avarice  can  make,  is,  that  it  provides  against  those  necessities 
rise  would  have  made  us  miserable ;  but  the  love  of  money  deserves 

of  avarice,  whilst  it  proceeds  no  farther.  And  it  is  then  only  to  be 
len  it  cheats  and  abuses  U9,  by  making  us  believe  that  our  necessities 
lan  they  are,  in  which  it  treats  us  as  fools,  and  makes  us  slaves.  But 
Bost  ridiculous  in  this,  that  ofltimes,  after  it  has  persuaded  men  that 
:  is  necessary,  it  does  not  allow  them  to  make  use  of  any  suitable  pro- 
hat  they  have  gained ;  and  since  nothing  can  be  called  necessary  but 
d  to  use,  all  that  is  laid  up  can  not  be  said  to  be  laid  up  for  necessity, 
argument  may  have  some  weight  when  it  is  pressed  by  luxury,  but  it  is 
den  it  is  alleged  by  avarice. 

trefore,  odtimes  admired  how  a  person  that  thought  it  luxury  to  spend 
pounds,  toiled  as  a  slave  to  get  four  hundred  a  year  fbr  his  heir.  Either 
Q  honest  and  virtuous  man  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in 
or  not ;  if  he  thought  he  should  not,  why  did  he  bribe  his  heir  to  be 
'  leaving  him  more  ?  If  he  thought  his  heir  could  not  live  upon  so 
ould  he  who  gained  it  defVaud  himself  of  the  true  use  1 
le  who  preserve  themselves  against  avarice,  by  arguing  often  with  their 
at  they  have  twice  as  much  as  they  expected,  and  more  than  others 
\k  live  very  contentedly,  and  who  did  bound  their  designs  in  the  begmnimt; 
«  hopes,  and  refuse  obstinately  to  enlaige,  lest  they  should  thus  lamich 
ycetLU  that  has  no  shore. 

«  much  upon  the  folly  of  others  who  are  remarkable  for  this  vice,  will 
at  to  limit  it ;  and  to  rally  him  who  is  ridiculous  for  it,  may  influence 
rs  to  contemn  it.  I  must  here  beg  rich  and  avaricious  men's  leave,  to 
;h  at  their  folly  as  I  could  do  at  a  shepherd  who  would  weep  and  grieve 
oaster  would  give  him  no  more  beasts  to  herd,  or  at  a  steward,  because 

him  no  more  servants  to  feed.  Nor  can  I  think  a  man,  who,  having 
at  estate,  is  afVaid  to  live  comfortably  upon  it,  less  ridiculous  than  I 
1,  who,  having  built  a  convenient,  or  it  may  be  a  stately  house,  should 
Ik  in  the  rain,  or  expose  himself  to  storms,  lest  he  should  defile  and  pro- 
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fane  the  floor  of  his  almost  idolized  rooms.    They  who  think  that  they  are  ol)lige^3L 
to  live  as  well  as  others  of  the  same  rank,  do  not  consider  that  every  man  k  oal; 
obliged  to  li?e  according  to  his  present  estate.    *       *       *    And  he  who, 
a  paternal  estate  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year,  will  not  be  satisfied  to  live 
to  it ;  will  meet  with  the  same  difficulty  when  he  comes  to  an  estate  often 
I>ounds;  and,  like  the  wounded  deer,  he  flies  not  fh>m  the  dart,  but  carries  iti 
with  him.    We  are  but  stewards,  and  the  steward  should  not  be  wagry  that  he  bu 
more  to  manage ;  but  should  be  careAil  to  bestow  what  he  has ;  and  if  he  do  i 
neither  his  master  nor  the  world  can  blame  him. 


From  our  brief  excursion  into  Scotland,  on  a  visit  to  Sir  G^rge 
sdc,  we  return  again  to  our  literary  friends  in  England*     Of  these  the 
to  be  noticed  ore  Strype,  Prideaux,  Leslie,  Fletcher,  Nicolson,  and  TindiL 

John  Stbtpe  was  the  son  of  a  German  refugee  who  fled  to  EngJaad  (^0 
account  of  his  religion,  and  there  followed  the  business  of  a  silk  meiduBit. 
The  son  was  bom  in  London,  in  1643,  and  educated  at  Catherine  Hallf 
Cambridge.    At  that  university,  and  also  at  Oxford,  he  took  his  DUtftei^^ 
degree,  in  1671.     Entering  into  orders,  he  became  successively  cunto  of 
Theydon-Boys,  in  Essex,  preacher  in  Low  Leyton,  rector  of  Terring,  in  Si** 
sex,  and  lecturer  at  Hackney.     He  resigned  his  clerical  charges  in  l7Hi 
and  from  that  time  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1737,  he  resided  it 
Hackney,  with  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand-daughter. 

Strype  was  an  industrious  and  even  laborious  collector  of  literary  antiqisto- 
His  works  aflford  ample  illustratioas  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  biogrq)!!^! 
at  periods  of  deep  national  interest  and  importance^  and  they  are  now  ranked 
among  the  most  raluable  of  EngUsh  standard  memorials.  His  writings  ooBr 
sist  of  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Thomtu  Smith;  • 
Life  of  Bishop  Alymer  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke  ;  Annali  of  the  B^tt- 
mation,  in  four  volumes  ;  a  Life  of  Archbishop  Orindal ;  Ufe  cmd  LetttrB 
of  Archbishop  Parker ;  Life  of  Archbishop  Whitgift ;  and  EcelenaMAeal 
Memorials^  in  three  volumes.  He  aUo  edited  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  vA 
part  of  Dr.  Lightfoot^s  works.  Faithful  and  impartial  in  his  literary  laboii» 
Strype  was  highly  respected  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  EngiaDd; 
but  his  works  are  not  such  as  to  require  illustration  by  extract.  A  contfli 
and  elegant  edition  of  his  works  has  recently  proceeded  from  the  Clarendon 
press  at  Oxford. 

Humphrey  Prideaux  was  bom  at  Padstow,  m  Cornwall,  on  the  third  of 
May,  1648.     After  having  passed  some  years  at  a  private  school  in  lus  nft* 
tive  county,  he  was  removed  to  Westminster,  then  under  the  care  of  At 
celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  where  he  continued  three  years.     Being  a  kiii|^ 
scholar,  he  entered,  as  a  commoner,  Christ^s  Church  College,  Oxford,  in  1668^ 
ind  eight  years  after  took  his  master's  degree.    In  1676,  the  year  after  be 
left  the  university,  he  published  a  commentary  upon  the  inscriptioiis  ontke 
Arundelian  marbles ;  and  being  ordered  to  present  a  copy  of  the  work  to  tlM 
Lord  Chancellor  finch,  afterwards  Earl  of  NottinghaiOi  be  wm  ihnt  imlio* 
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uoed  to  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman,  who  soon  after  placed  a  son  under 
la  instnictionB,  and,  in  1679,  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of  St  Clements, 
imi  Oxford.  In  1686,  Prideaux  was  created  doctor  of  divinity,  and  thence- 
nh  his  life  was  passed  in  parochial  duties,  and  in  Hterary  pursuits.  His 
2Ath  occurred  on  the  first  of  November,  1724. 

J)r.  Prideaux,  as  a  writer,  is  clear,  strong,  intelligent,  and  learned,  rather 
L^a  brilliant     Besides  the  work  already  alluded  to,  he  was  the  author  of 

Jj^  of  Mahomet,  Directions  to  Churchwardens,  A  Treatise  on  Titles, 
^d  the  Connection  of  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Fri- 
^anf  B  '  Connection,'  is  a  work  of  great  research,  connecting  the  Old  with 
te  New  Testament  by  a  luminous  historical  summary.  Few  books  have 
■d  a  greater  circulation  than  this,  and  to  all  students  of  divinity  it  is  an  in- 
Equable  aid.  The  author  was,  for  a  short  time,  Hebrew  Lecturer  at  Christ 
Ihuich,  Oxford ;  and  his  extensive  library  of  oriental  books  has  been  pre- 
er?ed  m  dare  Hall,  Cambridge,  to  which  college  it  was  presented  by  him- 
el£ 

Grarlis  Lbslie,  the  son  of  Bishop  Leslie,  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland,  was 
Vxn  in  1650.  After  having  passed  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
taken  bis  master's  degree,  he  removed  to  London,  and  entered  the  Inner 
Tonple  as  a  student  of  law.  In  1680,  he,  however,  abandoned  the  legal 
fioiBnion,  and  took  orders,  and  so  rapid  was  his  advancement  in  the  church 
Ait)  m  1687,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Connor.  Here 
ke  distinguished  himself  by  several  disputations  with  Catholic  divines ;  and 
^  tbe  boldness  with  which  he  opposed  the  pro-popish  designs  of  King 
Jttoei.  Nevertheless,  at  the  Revolution,  he  adopted  a  decisive  tone  in  &vor 
of  Jaoobitism,  from  which  he  never  swerved  through  life.  Removing  to 
I^ndon,  he  was  chiefly  engaged  for  several  years  in  writing  controversial 
^'Qih  against  Quakers,  Sodnians,  and  Deists ;  of  which,  however,  none  are 
BOW  remembered  excepting  A  Short  and  Ea»y  Method  with  the  Deists, 
vUdi  IB  still  popular.  Leslie  also  wrote  many  occasional  and  periodical 
^**fk  m  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  his  talents  and  celeb- 
%  certainly  lend  no  small  lustre.  Being,  for  one  of  these  publications, 
<^U[ged  to  leave  England,  he  repaired,  in  1 7 13,  to  the  court  of  the  Chevalier  at 
^leDuc,  and  was  well  received.  James  allowed  him  to  have  a  chapel 
^  np  for  the  English  service,  and  was  even .  expected  to  lend  a  fiivorable 
^  to  his  arguments  against  Popery ;  but  this  expectation  proved  vain.  It 
*ii  not  poasible  for  an  earnest  and  bitter  controversialist  like  LesHe  to  re- 
^  long  at  rest  in  such  a  situation,  and  he  therefore  returned  to  England 
iB  1721,  and  <Ued  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  following  April,  at  his  residence 
tf  GUough,  in  Ireland. 

The  works  of  Leslie  were  collected  and  published  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  in 
Mfw  vdumes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  place  their  author  veiy 
Vljk  in  tbe  list  of  controversial  writers,  the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  being 
(Mdf  equalled  by  the  keenness  and  pertinacity  with  which  they  were  on  all 
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oocasioDs  followed  out ;  but  a  modem  reader  sighs  to  think  of  vivid  taknti 
spent,  -wiih  life-long  perseverance,  on  discussions  which  have  tended  so  litdt 
to  benefit  mankind. 

Andrew  Fletcher,  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  was  bom  at  Ssltovo 
in  Scotland,  in  1 653.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Burnet,  UK 
having  early  succeeded  to  tlie  family  estate,  he  represented  the  shire'  d 
Lothian,  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Hi 
opposed  the  arbitrary  designs  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  tin 
Second,  and  retired  to  Holland.  His  estate  was  confiscated ;  but  he  retoned 
to  England  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1 6  85.  Happening,  in  a  perMfli 
scuffle,  to  kill  the  Mayor  of  Lynn,  Fletcher  agam  went  abroad,  and  trardU 
in  Spain.  He  returned  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  an  actni 
part  in  Scottish  afiiairs.  His  opinions  were  purely  republican,  and  he  wm 
of  a  haughty,  unbending  temper ;  *  brave  as  the  sword  he  wore,'  aooordiD| 
to  a  contemporary, '  and  bold  as  a  lion :  a  sure  friend,  and  an  irrecondliUi 
enemy :  would  lose  his  Hfe  readily  to  ser\'e  his  country,  and  would  not  dot 
base  thing  to  save  it.'  Fletcher  opposed  the  union  of  Scotland  with  Eoglni 
in  1707,  believing,  with  many  zealous  but  narrow-sighted  patriots  of  tliil 
day,  that  it  would  eclipse  the  glory  of  ancient  Caledonia.  His  death  oocv 
red  in  London,  in  1716. 

One  of  Fletcher^s  political  discourses,  several  of  which  he  wrote,  entitU 
An  Account  of  a  Conversation  concerning  a  Right  Regulation  of  Chkn 
ments/or  the  Common  Good  of  Mankind^  in  a  Letter  to  the  MarquiiofJkt 
trose,  the  Earls  of  Rothes^  Roxburgh^  and  Haddington,  from  Lofndm,  A 
first  of  December^  1703,  is  forcibly  written,  and  contains  some  strong  if 
peals  in  favor  of  Scottish  independence,  as  well  as  some  just  and  manly  Mt 
timentis.  In  this  letter  occurs  a  saying  often  quoted,  and  which  has  beoi 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  £larl  of  CW 
ham ;  '  I  knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were  perwM 
to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  note 
The  newspapers  may  be  said  to  have  supplanted  the  ballads ;  yet  during  tli 
late  war  between  England  and  France,  the  naval  songs  of  Dibdin  fanned  th 
flame  of  national  courage  and  patriotism  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthmiw 
An  excessive  admiration  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics  led  FLetchflr  I 
eulogize  even  the  slavery  that  prevailed  in  these  states.  He  represents  the 
condition  as  happy  and  useful ;  and,  as  a  contrast  to  it^  he  paints  the  state  € 
the  lowest  class  in  Scotland  in  colors  that,  if  tme,  show  how  frightfully  diM 
ganized  the  country  was  at  that  period.  In  his  Secotui  Ditcoune  on  d 
Affairs  of  Scotland,  published  in  1698,  occurs  the  following  sketdi: — 


There  are  at  this  day  in  Scotkmd  (besides  a  great  maDy  poor  families  very  i 
provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who,  by  living  on  bad  fbod,  fUl  tn 
various  diseases)  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door.  Then  I 
not  only  no  way  advantageous,  but  a  very  grievous  burden  to  so  poor  a  eoimli 
And  though  the  number  of  them  be  perhaps  double  to  what  it  was  Ibnnerly, ' 
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mion  of  this  preaent  great  distress,  yet  in  all  times  there  have  hecn  about  one 
hoDdred  thousand  of  those  vagabonds,  who  have  lived  without  any  regard  or  sub- 
jection either  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  even  those  of  Ood  and  nature.  No  magis- 
trate could  ever  be  informed  or  discover,  which  way  one  in  a  hundred  of  these 
wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptized.  Many  murders  have  been  dis- 
covered among  them ;  and  they  are  not  only  a  most  unspeakable  oppression  to  poor 
tenants  (who,  if  they  give  not  bread,  or  some  kind  of  pronsion,  to  perhaps  forty 
such  villains  in  one  day,  are  sure  to  be  insulted  by  them),  but  they  rob  many  poor 
people  who  live  in  houses  distant  from  any  neighbourhood.  In  years  of  plenty 
many  thousands  of  them  meet  together  in  the  mountains,  where  they  feast  and  riot 
for  many  days ;  and  at  country  weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  the  like  public  oc- 
casions, they  are  to  be  seen,  both  men  and  women,  perpetually  drunk,  cursing, 
blaspheming,  and  fighting  together.  These  are  such  outrageous  disorders,  that  it 
were  better  for  the  nation  tliey  were  sold  to  the  galleys  or  West  Indies,  than  that 
they  should  continue  any  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  curse  upon  us ! 

WiLUAM  NicoLsoN  was  born  at  Orton,  Cumberland,  in  1655.  lie  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  for  some  time 
on  the  continent,  and  soon  after  his  return  home  received  a  prebend  from 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He,  about  this  time,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
literary  world  bj  publishing  an  account  of  what  he  saw  abroad.  In  1702 
he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  immediately  after  which  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  In 
1718  Nicolson  was  transferred  to  the  bishopric  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland ; 
and  being  a  very  great  favorite  at  court,  he  was  raised,  in  January,  1727, 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Cashcl,  and  made  primate  of  Munstcr.  This  last 
dignity,  however,  he  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy,  as  his  death  occurred  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  fbllowing  February. 

Dr.  Nicolson  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  those  antiqua- 
rians who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  investigations  into  early  SRglish 
rec(»ds.  lie  published  Historical  Libraries  of  England^  Scotlojid,  and  Ire- 
Utnd^  being  a  detailed  catalogue  or  list  of  books  and  manuscripts  referring 
to  the  history  of  each  nation.  He  also  wrote  An  Essay  on  the  Border 
LaaoBy  A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  A  I>escription  of 
Poland  and  Denmark,  The  only  professional  works  of  Dr.  Nicolson  are 
a  pre&oe  to  Chamberlayne's  Polyglott  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  some  able 
pamphlets  on  the  Bangorian  controversy. 

MATtHSW  TiNDAL,  the  soTl  of  a  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Devonshire, 
in  1657.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1672,  re- 
moved thence  to  Exeter  College,  and  finally  took  his  degrees  at  AU-Sonls^ 
of  which  he  was  soon  after  chosen  fellow.  In  1 685  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
hiws,  and  soon  after  became  a  zealous  controversialist,  controversy  then  being 
panned  with  much  keenness,  by  men  fitted  for  higher  duties.  His  first 
attacks  were  directed  against  priestly  power,  but  he  ended,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  by  opposing  Christianity  itself;  and  Paine  and  other  later  writers 
againat  revelation,  have  drawn  some  of  their  weapons  from  the  armory  of 
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Tlndal.  lake  Dryden,  and  many  others,  Tindal  embraoed  the  R 
Catholic  religion  when  it  became  fii^ionable  in  the  court  of  JanM 
Second ;  but  he  abjured  it  in  1687,  and  afterwards  became  an  adv* 
under  William  the  Third,  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  of  two 
dred  pounds  per  annum.     He  died  in  London,  in  August,  1733. 

Undal  was  the  author  of  several  political  and  theological  tracts,  bv 
work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  is  entitled  Christianity  as  Old  a 
Creation,  or  the  Gospel  a  Repuhlicatum  of  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
tendency  of  this  treatise  is  to  discredit  revealed  religion.  It  was  ans^ 
by  Waterland  ;  and  Tindal  replied  by  reiterating  his  former  statemoit 
arguments.  He  wrote  a  second  volume  to  this  work  a  short  time  1 
his  ideath,  but  Gibson,  the  bishop  of  London,  interfered,  and  prevent! 
publication.  Tindal  left  a  legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  to  Eustace 
geU,  and  it  was  reported  that  Budgell  had  assisted  his  friend  in  wiitii 
work  against  Christianity. 

William  Lowth,  Richard  Bentley,  Francis  Atterbury,  and  William ' 
ton  were  also  divines  of  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  ea 
in  the  department  of  literature  to  which  they  respectively  devoted 
selves. 

William  Lowth,  the  son  of  an  apothecary  of  London,  was  bom  ii 
city  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1661.  His  grandfather,  who  was 
of  Tylehurst,  in  Berkshire,  devoted  great  attention  to  his  early  ediK 
and  when  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  studies  he  was  sent  tc 
chant  Taylor's  school,  whence,  for  his  unusual  proficiency  in  learning,  \ 
elected  into  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  before  he  was  fourteen  years  o 
Here  he  regularly  advanced  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  tl 
bachelor  of  divinity ;  and  such  was  now  his  eminence  in  both  wort] 
learning,  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  made  him  his  chapUun,  con 
upon  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  and  the  r 
of  Biuiton,  with  the  chapel  of  Petersfield.  In  the  rectory  of  Buriti 
remsuned  until  his  death,  wliich  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of  May, 
exhibiting  throughout  his  long  career,  in  an  eminent  d^ree,  the  chai 
istics  of  a  devoted  Christian,  and  a  useful  servant  of  his  divine  Master, 
piety,  his  diligence,  his  hospitality,  and  his  beneficence,  rendered  h 
highly  exemplary,  and  greatly  enforced  his  public  ministrations. 

Dr.  Lowth  was  not  only  distinguished  for  his  classical  and  tbeologii 
tainmentfi,  but  for  the  liberality  also  with  which  he  communicated  his 
to  others.  He  furnished  notes  on  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  for  Potter's  c 
of  that  ancient  author ;  remarks  on  Josephus,  for  Hudson's  edition ;  and 
tations  on  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  for  Reading's  Cambridge  editi 
those  authors.  He  also  assisted  Dr.  Chandler  in  his  Defence  of  Chria 
from  the  Prophecies.  His  learning  is  said  to  have  been  equally  exi 
and  profound,  and  he  accompanied  all  his  reading  with  critical  and 
logical  remarks.    Besides  the  extensive  aid  he  afforded  to  others,  b 
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liahed,  in  1692,  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and  Inspiration 
if  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^  Directions  for  the  Profitable  Beading 
ilftke  Holy  Scriptures^  and  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets. 

RiCHAKD  Bbntlet,  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  accomplished  classical 
adiolar  that  England  ever  produced,  was  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  and  was 
born  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in  1662.  After  having  completed  his  pre- 
pmtory  studies  at  the  free-school  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  there  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  critical 
kmiog.  Attracting  the  attention  of  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of  Worcester,  that 
pKbte  appointed  him  private  tutor  to  his  son,  and  made  him  his  domestic 
cbq^Uiii.  He  was  afterwards  selected  to  open  the  lectures  instituted  by 
Soyk  for  the  defence  of  Christianity,  and  deUvered  a  series  of  discourses 
Hgiiast  atheism.  In  these  discourses  Bentley  introduced  the  discoveries  of 
Newton,  and  Locke's  recently  advanced  theory  of  innate  ideas  concerning  a 
Ood,  m  illustrations  of  his  arguments ;  and  the  lectures  were  highly  popu- 
br.  His  next  public  appearance  was  in  the  famous  controversy  with  the 
Hoooorable  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  relative  to  the  genu- 
ttenesB  of  the  Greek  epistles  of  Phalans.  Most  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of 
^  period  joined  with  Boyle  against  Bentley ;  but  he  triumphantly  estab- 
Ued  his  position  that  the  epistles  are  spurious,  while  the  poignancy  of  his 
ink  iod  sareaam,  and  the  sagacity  evinced  in  his  conjectural  emendations, 
^vtn  imequalled  among  his  Oxford  opponents. 

In  1700,  Bentley  was  made  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  at 
ik  lame  time  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity;  and  in  1716,  was  ap- 
poifited  regiuB  divinity  professor.  His  next  literary  performances  were  an 
cation  of  Horace,  and  editions  of  Terence  and  Phsedrus.  The  talent  and 
httoing  he  had  displayed  in  making  emendations  on  the  classics,  ^mpted 
Ua,  b  an  '  evil  hour,'  to  edit  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  in  the  same  spirit. 
1W  critic  was  then  advanced  in  years,  and  had  lost  some  portion  of  his  critr 
nlaagadty  and  discernment ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  could  ever 
ki«  eitered  into  the  loftier  conceptions  and  sublimer  flights  of  the  greatest 
cf  &g^  poets.  Some  of  his  emendations  destroy  the  happiest  and  choicest 
<^xwoii8  of  the  poet    The  sublime  line, 

'  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,' 

;   Bentley  rendeiBi 

'No  light,  but  rather  a  transpicnoos  gloom,' 

J&aother  fine  Ifiltonic  passage — 

'  Our  torments  also  may  in  length  of  time 
Become  our  elements/ 

k  vednoed  into  proee  as  follows : — 

'Then,  as  'twas  well  observed,  our  tonnents  maj 
Become  our  elements.' 
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Such  a  critic  could  never  have  possessed  poetical  sensibility,  however  exten-- 
sive  and  minute  might  be  his  verbal  knowledge  of  the  classics.  Bentley*9> 
edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  appeared  in  1732,  and  though  he  existiwi  ^ 
yet  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  luive  lived  during  the  following  ten  yean,  a^ 
tlic  expiration  of  which  death  put  an  end  to  his  eventful  life,  at  Cambridga, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1742. 

Dr.  Bentley  seen^  to  have  been  the  impersonation  of  a  combative  spirit- 
His  college  life  was  spent  in  continual  contests  with  all  who  were  officially 
connected  with  him.  To  become  prepared  for  such  conflicts  he  seemed  to 
regard  as  one  of  the  great  objects  of  study ;  and  hence  he  is  represented  to 
have  said  to  his  son  on  one  ocoasion,  when  he  found  him  engaged  reading 
a  novel — *  Why  read  a  book  tliat  you  c^in  not  quote  V — a  saying  which 
afl<.)rds  an  amusmg  illustration  of  the  nature  and  object  of  his  own  litemy 
studies.  From  his  various  performances  we  select  the  following  ^ur- 
sage : — 

AUTHORITY  OF  REASON  IN  RELIGIOUS  MATTERS. 

We  profess  ourselves  as  much  concerned,  and  as  truly  as  [the  deists]  tbemaelfe* 
are,  for  tlie  use  and  authority  of  reason  in  controversies  of  faith.    We  look  apott 
right  reason  as  the  native  lamp  of  the  soul,  placed  and  kindled  there  hy  our  Crear 
tor,  to  conduct  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  judgments  and  actions.    True  reaMD* 
like  its  divine  Author,  never  is  itself  deceived,  nor  ever  deceives  any  man.    If«» 
revelation  itself  is  not  shy  nor  unwilling  to  ascribe  its  ovm  first  credit  mud  ftndft^ 
mental  authority  to  the  test  and  testimony  of  reason.    Sound  reaaon  is  the  toachr 
stone  to  distinguhih  that  pure  and  genuine  gold  from  baser  metals;  revelation tnlf 
divine,  from  imposture  and  enthusiasm :  ^u  that  tlie  Christian  religion  is  so  far  ffoni 
declining  or  fearing  the  strictest  trials  of  reason  that  it  everywhere  appeals  to  iti 
is  defended  and  su[>ported  by  it ;  and  indeed  can  not  continue,  in  the  ApostM 
description  (James  i.  27), '  pure  and  undeHled'  ^>ithout  it.    It  is  the  benefit  of  reaioB 
alone,  under  the  Providence  and  spirit  of  God  that  we  ourselves  are  at  this  di^  a 
reformed  orthodox  church :  that  we  de|)arted  from  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  that 
wc  knew,  too,  where  to  Hto]);  neither  running  into  the  extravagances  of  fknaticiaif 
nor  sliding  into  the  indiH'erency  of  libertinism.    Whatsoever,  therefore,  is  inconsitte^ 
with  natural  reason,  can  never  be  justly  im])Osed  as  an  article  of  faith.    Tbat  fiit    , 
same  body  is  in  many  places  at  once,  that  plain  bread  is  not  bread ;  asch  things 
though  they  be  said  with  never  so  much  i)omp  and  claim  to  infkllibility,  we  havt 
greater  authority  to  reject  them,  as  iK'ing  ci)ntrary  to  common  sense  and  our  DaUml 
faculties ;  as  subverting  the  foundations  of  all  faith,  even  the  grounds  of  their  owp    ' 
credit,  and  all  the  principles  of  civil  life. 

So  far  are  we  from  contending  with  oui*  adversaries  about  dignity  and  authority 
of  reason;  but  then  we  ditfer  with  them  about  the  exercise  of  it,  and  the  extent  of 
it^  province.     For  the  deists  there  stop,  and  set  bounds  to  their  faith,  where  ri>asoD|  , 
their  only  guide,  does  not  lead  the  way  further,  and  walk  along,  before  them.    We, 
on  the  contrary,  as  (Dent,  xxxiv.)  Moses  was  shown  by  divine  power  a  true  sight  of 
the  promised  land,  though  himself  could  not  pass  over  to  it,  so  we  think  r^asoi 
may  receive  from  revelation  some  Airther  discoveries  and  new  prospects  of  thin^^ 
aini  Ih}  Ailly  convinced  of  the  reality  of  them ;  though  itself  can  not  pass  on  bqi 
travel  thase  regions,  can  n«»t  p<*netrate  the  fund  of  those  truths,  nor  advance  to  Um 
utmost  bounds  of  them.    For  there  is  certainly  a  wide  difference  between  what  k 
contrary  to  reason,  and  what  is  superior  to  it,  and  out  of  its  reach. 
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S^BAirois  Attxrburt  waB  bom  at  Milton,  on  the  sixth  of  March,  1662. 

j9  'vras  edoeated  for  the  university  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  1680  was 

ieoEtied  a  student  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  distin- 

ruialied  himself  by  his  fine  genius  and  extensive  knowledge  of  polite  litera- 

Dore.     He  gave  early  proo&  of  his  poetical  talents  in  a  Latin  version  of 

Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  an  Epigram  on  a  Lady's  Fan,  and  a 

tmiBbtion  of  two  Odes  of  Horace ;  and  as  a  defender  of  the  Protestant 

tiSgioii,  he  also,  at  this  time,  acquired  considerable  celebrity.     Soon  after  he 

Mt  OxJbrdf  in  1691,  he  was  elected  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's,  London,  and 

vnde  diaplain  to  William  and  Mary.    With  the  eloquence  of  a  popular 

{nacher,  he  possessed  the  obstinacy  of  a  controversialist,  and,  therefore,  his 

wnacDB  and  other  works,  when  published,  drew  upon  him  the  animadver- 

«»«  of  Hoadly,  of  Bentloy,  of  Wake,  and  many  others.    His  zeal,  how- 

€^)  m  the  service  of  the  church,  and  in  support  of  the  rights  of  convoca- 

^  ^ras  rewarded  by  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  and 

bj  a  dij^ma  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  from  the  university  of  Ox- 

^   Pr^nnent  and  distinction  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succes- 

.    ■»;  and  in  17 13  he  attained  the  height  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  by 

;    khg  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  dean  of  Westminster. 

When  George  the  First,  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  bishop 
VH  treated  with  coldness  and  indifference ;  and  he  imprudently  resented 
^6  tSbooif  and  displayed  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  by  refus- 
■Ktoi^rn  the  declaration  of  the  bishops,  and  by  opposing  in  parliament, 
^  vigor  and  eloquence,  the  measures  of  the  government.  This  decided 
^  bostile  conduct  proved  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes ;  for,  being  sus- 
JMled  of  &voring  the  Pretender,  he  was  arrested  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
^tp^  1722,  as  a  traitor,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  On  the  twenty-third 
tf  Manh  fi>Uowing,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  inflict 
inAieB  on  FVands,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  he  was  ordered  to  prepare 
■i  defence.  He  declined  using  his  influence  among  the  commons,  but,  as 
*l«iote  to  the  speaker,  he  reserved  the  vindication  of  his  conduct  in  that 
*<^  of  which  he  had  the  honor  of  being  a  member,  to  himself.  The  trial 
'*M  more  than  a  week ;  and  though  the  bishop  was  supported  by  all  the 
'ftnmg  and  eloquence  of  the  bar,  and  spoke  in  his  own  cause  with  all  the 
<iQgrof  the  persuasive  powers  which  he  was  known  to  possess,  still  he  was 
^iBdemned  by  a  majority  of  eighty-three  to  forty-three  votes ;  and  the  kingi 
^tk  twenty-seventh  of  May,  confirmed  the  decision. 

Atterbury  met  the  disgrace  of  banishment  with  unusual  firmness  and  dig- 

%.   He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  friends,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of 

[Jine,  1723,  from  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  was  landed  at  Calais,  where 

I  net  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  the  royal  pardon  had  just  recalled  to  Eng- 

upon  which  he  observed,  with  his  usual  facetiousness,  'then  his  lord- 

and  I  am  exchanged.'    Persecution  did  not,  however,  cease  with  the 

MUop'a  fiiU;  for  in  his  exile  he  was  pursued  with  more  vindictiveness  than 

hi  Mowed  him  even  in  England.    He  resided,  first  in  Brussels,  and  afte^ 

YOU 
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wards  at  Paris,  oontinuing  to  correspond  with  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  and  other 
friends,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  Paris  on  the  seventeenth  of  Feb 
ruary,  1731.  His  bodj  was  carried  over  to  England  and  privately  in- 
terred in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  following  May. 

The  works  of  this  accomplished,  but  restless  and  aspiring  prelate,  ccfosA 
of  four  volumes  of  sermons,  some  visitation  charges^  and  his  epistolary  (ft- 
respondence,  which  was  very  extensive.    Uis  style  is  easy  and  elegant; 
and  he  is  represented,  by  the  Tatler,  to  have  been  the  most  impressive  and 
successful  preacher  of  the  age.     Uis  good  taste  is  evinced  in  his  admiratioD 
for  Milton,  before  &shion  had  sanctioned  the  great  poet's  applause.    Atter- 
bury's  letters  to  Pope  breathe  the  utmost  affection  and  tenderness.   Ttx^ 
following  fistrewell  letter  to  the  poet  was  sent  from  the  Tower  on  the  \eatt 
of  April,  1723:— 


Dear  Sir— I  thank  you  for  all  tho  instances  of  yoor  friendship,  both  bdbre 
since  my  misfortunes.  A  little  time  will  complete  them,  and  separate  yon  and  no^ 
forever.  But  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  I  am,  I  will  live  mindftil  of  your  lU* 
cere  kindness  to  me ;  and  will  please  myself  with  the  thought  that  I  stiH  live  i^ 
your  esteem  and  affection  as  much  as  ever  I  did ;  and  that  no  accident  of  lift,  t9^ 
distance  of  time  or  place,  will  alter  you  in  that  respect.  It  never  can  me,  who  ha^ 
loved  and  valued  you  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  shall  not  ftdl  to  do  it  wheo  I  i<^ 
not  allowed  to  tell  you  so,  as  the  case  will  soon  be.  Give  my  IkithAil  services  to  TP^ 
Arbuthnot,  and  thanks  for  what  he  sent  me,  which  was  much  to  the  putpose,  ^ 
anything  can  be  said  to  be  to  tho  purpose  in  a  case  that  is  already  determined,  h^ 
him  know  my  defence  will  be  such,  that  neither  my  friends  need  blush  for  me,  wa0 
will  my  enemies  have  great  occasion  to  triumph,  though  sure  of  the  victory.  I  abi^ 
want  his  advice  before  I  go  abroad  in  many  things.  But  I  question  whether  I  abitf 
be  permitted  to  see  him  or  any  body,  but  such  as  are  absolutely  neccssaiy  towarfl^ 
the  dispatch  of  my  private  affairs.  If  so,  Ood  bless  you  both  !  and  may  no  part  ad 
the  ill  fortune  that  attends  me  ever  pursue  either  of  you.  I  know  not  but  I 
call  upon  you  at  my  hearing,  to  say  something  about  my  way  of  spending  nqr  ta 
at  the  deanery,  which  did  not  seem  calculated  towards  managing  plots  and 
cies.  But  of  that  I  shall  consider.  You  and  I  have  spent  many  hours  toget!i0< 
upon  much  pleasantcr  subjects ;  and,  that  I  may  preserve  the  old  custom,  I  i!bm^ 
not  part  with  you  now  till  I  have  closed  this  letter  with  three  lines  of  Milton,  wbifi^ 
you  will,  I  know,  readily,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  concern,  i^ply  to  yo^ 
ever  affectionate,  &c. 

Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide. 

To  this  letter  we  add  the  following  remarks  on  church  muaic : — 

USEFULNESS  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  use  of  vocal  and  instrumental  harmony  in  divine  worship  I  shall 
and  justify  from  this  consideration :  that  they  do,  when  wisely  employed  and 
contribute  extremely  to  awaken  tho  attention  and  enliven  tiie  devotion  of  all 
and  sincere  Christians ;  and  their  uscAilness  to  this  end  will  appear  on  a  doill^ 
account,  as  they  remove  the  ordinary  hindrances  of  devotion,  and  as  they  sapp^vi 
(tirtlier  with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards  quickening  and  improvinK  U. 
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By  the  melodioiis  haimony  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  hmdrances  of  devotion  are 
smofed,  particularly  these  three ;  that  engagement  of  thought  which  we  often  bring 
ith  UB  into  the  church  from  what  we  last  converse  with ;  those  accidental  distrac- 
km  that  may  happen  to  us  during  the  course  of  divine  service ;  and  that  weariness 
nd  flatneiB  of  mind  which  some  weak  tempers  mi^  labour  under,  by  reason  even 
iftheleii^ofit 

When  we  come  into  the  sanctuary  immediately  fh>m  any  worldly  affairs,  as  our 

rery  condition  of  life  does,  alas !  force  many  of  us  to  do,  we  come  usually  with 

iivided  and  alienated  minds.    The  business,  the  pleasures,  or  the  amusement  wo 

left,  sticks  fkst  to  ns,  and  perhaps  engrosses  that  heart  for  a  time,  which  should  then 

1)6  taken  up  altogether  in  spiritual  addresses.    But  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  sacred 

hymiis  strike  us,  all  that  busy  swarm  of  thoughts  presently  disperses :  by  a  grateful 

vioHenoe  we  are  fbrced  into  the  duty  that  is  going  forward,  and,  as  indevout  and 

Wckwaid  aa  we  were  before,  find  ourselves  on  the  sudden  seized  with  a  sacred 

vinnth,  ready  to  cry  out,  with  holy  David, '  My  heart  is  fixed,  0  God,  my  heart  is 

flzsd;  I  wiU  sing  and  give  praise.'    Our  misapplication  of  mind  at  such  times  is  often 

*>  grett,  and  we  so  deeply  immersed  in  it,  that  there  needs  some  very  strong  and 

poweiAil  charm  to  rouse  us  A*om  it;  and  perhaps  nothing  is  of  greater  force  to  this 

pvpQie  than  the  solemn,  and  awakening  airs  of  church  music 

For  the  same  reason,  those  accidental  distractions  that  may  happen  to  ns  are  also 
^  cored  by  it  The  stoxuigest  minds,  and  best  practised  in  holy  duties,  may  some- 
t^BMi  be  surprised  into  a  forgetf\ilncss  of  what  they  are  about  by  some  violent  out- 
'ttd  impressions ;  and  every  slight  occasion  will  serve  to  call  off  the  thooghts  of  no 
fan  wflliog  though  much  weaker  worshippers.  Those  that  come  to  see,  and  to  be 
*en  here,  will  often  gain  their  point ;  will  draw  and  detain  for  a  while  the  eyes  of 
fti  eorious  and  unwary.  A  passage  in  the  sacred  story  read,  an  expression  used  in 
fte  common  forms  of  devotion,  shall  raise  a  foreign  reflection,  perhaps,  in  musing 
■^ipecolative  minds,  and  lead  them  on  from  thought  to  thought,  and  point  to  point, 
^  ^  are  bewildered  in  their  own  imaginations.  These,  and  a  hundred  other 
'V'MitiQiDswill  arise  and  prevail;  but  when  the  instruments  of  praise  begin  to  sound, 
^•eattered  thoughts  presently  take  the  alarm,  return  to  their  post  and  to  their 
^B^t  preparing  and  arming  themselves  against  their  spiritual  assailants. 

Ittt^,  even  the  length  of  the  service  itself  becomes  a  hindrance  sometimes  to  the 
'>*'otioQ  which  it  was  meant  to  feed  and  raise ;  for,  alas !  we  quickly  tire  in  the  per- 
^■■Mioe  of  holy  duties ;  and  as  eager  and  unwearied  as  we  are  in  attending  upon 
'^nlar business  and  trifling  concerns,  yet  in  divine  offices,  I  fear,  the  expostulation  of 
^  8a?ionr  is  applicable  to  most  of  us,  '  What !  can  ye  not  watch  with  me  one  hour  1' 
Ah  inflrmity  is  relieved,  this  hindrance  prevented  or  removed,  by  the  sweet  har- 
"^  that  accompanies  several  parts  of  the  service,  and  returning  upon  us  at  fit  in- 
^^'^  keeps  our  attention  up  to  the  duties  when  we  begin  to  flag,  and  makes  us 
^'^snriUe  of  the  length  of  it  Happily,  therefore,  and  wisely  is  it  so  ordered,  that 
we  momiDg  devotions  of  the  church,  which  are  much  the  longest,  should  share  also 
^SKiter  proportion  of  the  harmony  which  is  usef\il  to  enliven  them. 

But  ito  use  stops  not  here,  at  a  bare  removal  of  the  ordinary  impediments  todevo- 

^;  it  supplies  us  also  with  special  helps  and  advantages  towards  furthering  and 

^voving  it    For  it  adds  dignity  and  solemnity  to  public  worship ;  it  sweetly  influ- 

I  ^Bet  and  raises  our  passions  whilst  we  assist  at  it,  and  makes  us  do  our  duty  with 

^pester  pleasure  and  cheerfulness ;  all  which  are  very  proper  and  powerful  means 

■  ^*Hrds  creating  in  that  holy  attention  and  erection  of  mind,  the  most  reasonable 

;|Mof this  our  reasonable  service. 

iMh  is  oar  natore,  that  even  the  best  things,  and  most  worthy  of  our  esteem,  do 
Ml  ihrays  employ  and  detain  our  thoughts  in  proportion  to  their  real  value,  unless 
Ai7  be  set  off  and  greatened  by  some  outward  circumstances,  which  are  fitted  to 
Bin  admiration  and  surprise  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  hear  or  behold  them.  And 
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tbis  good  eflbct  is  wrought  in  us  by  the  power  of  sacred  music  To  it  we,  in  good 
measure,  owe  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  our  public  worship ;  which  else,  I  fear,  in 
its  natural  simplicity  and  plainness,  would  not  so  strongly  strike,  or  so  deeply  sflM 
tlie  minds,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of  the  sluggish  and  inattentive,  that  is,  of  the  ftr  grett- 
cst  part  of  mankind.  But  when  yoice  and  instruments  are  skilliblly  adapted  to  it,  it 
Appears  to  us  in  a  majestic  air  and  shaix;,  and  gives  us  very  awAil  and  rerereit  im- 
])ressions,  which,  while  they  arc  upon  us.  it  is  impossible  for  ns  not  to  be  fixed  ud 
composed  to  the  utmost.  We  are  then  in  the  same  state  of  mind  that  the  devont 
patriarch  was  when  he  awoke  iVom  his  holy  dream,  and  ready  with  him  to  say  to 
ourselves, '  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not !  Howdrcadfbl  isth^ 
place !    This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  Ood,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heavrn.' 

Further,  the  availableness  of  harmony  to  promote  a  pious  disposition  of  mind,wiS> 
appear  from  the  great  influence  it  naturally  has  on  the  passions,  which,  when  wel^ 
directed,  arc  the  wings  and  sails  of  the  mind,  that  speed  its  passage  to  perfi^ction,] 
nre  of  particular  and  remarkable  use  in  the  offices  of  devotion;  for  devotion 
in  an  ascent  of  the  mind  toward  God.  attended  with  holy  breathings  of  soul  and  ^ 
divine  exercise  of  all  the  passions  and  i>owers  of  the  mind.  These  passions  the  melo* 
dy  of  sounds  serve  only  to  guide  and  elevate  toward  their  proper  object:  these i»^ 
fli-st  calls  forth  and  encourages,  and  then  gradually  rises  and  inflames.  Tbis  it  doe^ 
to  all  of  them,  as  the  matter  of  the  hymns  sung  gives  an  occasion  fbr  the  empk^' 
nient  of  them ;  but  the  power  of  it  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  that  most  heavenly 
l^assion  of  love,  which  reigns  always  in  pious  breasts,  and  is  the  surest  and  most ! 
st>parable  mark  of  true  devotion ;  which  recommends  what  we  do  in  yirtae  of  it 
God,  and  makes  it  relishing  to  ourselves,  and  without  which  all  our  spiritual 
iiigs,  our  prayers,  and  our  praises,  are  both  insipid  and  unacceptable.  At  this 
religion  begins,  and  at  this  it  ends;  it  is  the  sweetest  comiMuion  and  improvemfD^ 
of  it  here  upon  earth,  and  the  very  earnest  and  foretaste  of  heaven ;  of  thepleasuTB^ 
of  which  nothing  further  is  revealed  to  us,  than  that  they  consist  in  the  practice  o^ 
holy  music  and  holy  love,  the  joint  ei^joymcnt  of  which,  wo  are  told,  is  to  betik^ 
happy  lot  of  all  pious  souls  to  endless  ages. 

Now,  it  naturally  follows  fh)m  hence,  which  was  the  last  advantage  fVom  wheoe^ 
I  proi)osed  to  recommend  church  music,  that  it  makes  our  duty  a  pleasure,  and  fumr' 
bles  us,  by  that  means,  to  perform  it  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  cheerfVxhiesi.    Iti^ 
certain,  that  the  more  pleasing  an  action  is  to  us,  the  more  keenly  and  eagerly  ar^ 
we  used  to  employ  ourselves  in  it ;  the  less  liable  arc  we,  while  it  is  going  forward,  t^ 
tire,  and  droop,  and  be  dispirited.    So  that  whatever  contributes  to  make  ovr  dm^ 
tii>n  taking,  within  such  a  degree  as  not  at  the  same  time  to  dissipate  and  distract,  f* 
does,  for  that  very  reason,  contribute  to  our  attention  and  holy  warmth  of  mind  \f^ 
performing  it.    What  we  take  delight  in,  we  no  longer  look  upon  aa  a  task,  but 
turn  to  always  with  desire,  dwell  upon  with  Satisfaction,  and  quit  with 
And  this  it  was  which  mode  holy  David  express  himself  in  so  patheticai 
conceniiiig  the  ser%'ice  of  the  sanctuar}* :  '  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water-brookA 
80  panteth  my  soul  after  thee,  0  God.    When,  oh  when,  shall  I  come  to  appear  befoT^ 
tlio  presence  of  God  V 

The  ancients  do  sometimes  use  the  metaphor  of  an  army  when  they  are  apeakkrf 
of  t  he  ji  >int  devotions  put  up  to  God  in  the  assembly  of  his  saints.  They  say  we  tbcT^ 
meet  together  in  trooim  to  do  violence  to  heaven :  we  encompass,  we  besiege  tia^ 
throne  of  God,  and  bring  such  a  united  force,  as  is  not  to  be  withstood.  And  1  «|r- 
pose  we  n)ay  as  innocently  carry  on  the  meta[>hor  as  they  have  begun  it,  and  wf* 
that  church  music,  when  decently  orderwl  may  have  as  great  naes  in  this  anny  ft 
supplicants,  as  the  soumi  of  the  trumpet  has  among  the  host  of  the  mighty  men.  IX 
equally  rouses  the  courage,  equally  gives  life,  and  vigour,  and  zesolntion,  aiidiM 
uimity,  to  those  holy  assaiUnts. 
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William  Whiston,  a  man  of  very  remarkable  genius  and  great  learn- 
ing, but  of  a  singular  and  extraordinary  character,  was  born  at  Norton,  in 
I^bestershire,  on  the  ninth  of  December,  1667.     lie  was  kept  at  home  till 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  instructed  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
learned  and  jnous  man,  and  rector  of  Norton  parish.     In  1684,  Whiston 
was  sent  to  Tamworth  school,  and  two  years  after  admitted  into  Clare  Hall 
CoU^e,  Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  particularly  mathematics^, 
vith  the  gp^eatest  diligence,  until  1693,  when  he  took  his  miaster^s  degriH) 
and  WW  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.     He  now  designed  to  establish  him 
self  in  the  university  as  a  tutor,  but  was  s^x^n  after  induced  to  relinquish  that 
olject,  and  become  chaplain  to  Dr.  More,  bishop  of  Norwich,  with  whom  ho 
leoauuned  four  years.    In  1696,  wliile  he  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop,  Whis 
ton  published  his  New  Theory  of  the  Earthy  the  design  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  was  agreeable  to  philosophy 
and  leaBon. 

In  1698,  Whiston  was  presented,  by  his  patron.  Bishop  More,  to  the  living 
cl  Lowestoft^  in  Suffolk,  where  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  pa- 
lochial  dutiea,  till  he  was  invited,  in  1 700,  to  Cambridge,  to  become  deputy 
to  &  Isaac  Newton,  whom  he  soon  afbor  succeeded  in  the  Lucasian  profes- 
wnlup  of  Mathematics.  About  this  time  his  attachment  to  the  principles 
of  the  church  of  England  beginning  to  waver,  he  pretended  to  discover  that 
Am  two  first  centuries  of  the  church  were  truly  £uscbian  or  Arian,  and  that 
iftttwards,  doctrines  less  congenial  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christianity  had 
^^^  adopted.  These  opinions,  which  wore  heard  with  astonishment  by  his 
fiieDds,  engaged  much  of  the  public  attention ;  but  he  disregarded  the  oppo- 
1^  aod  censures  of  his  former  associates,  and  wrote  several  works  in  sup- 
port of  his  sentiments,  and  in  vindication  of  his  conduct  This  drew  upon 
Jn*  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  university ;  and  in  1710,  he  was  deprived 
^hiB  professorship,  and  banished  from  the  precincts  of  Cambridge.  Re- 
'  (vileiB  of  the  disgrace,  he  retired  to  London,  where  he  maintained  himself 
7  giving  lectures  on  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  divinity,  and  by  writing  on 
^  inrourite  topic  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  1747,  Whiston  left  the 
cbidi  of  England  entirely,  and  united  with  the  Baptists ;  but  he  soon  after 
^  If  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  more  primitive  congregation  himself.  He 
^  Aot,  however,  long  survive  this  experiment,  but  died  soon  after  he  com- 
^'tnoed  it,  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1752. 

*  Whiston,'  according  to  Bishop  Hare,  'was  a  fair  unblemished  character, 

^  sU  his  hie  had  cultivated  piety,  virtue,  and  good  learning.    Constant  him- 

>d(  Id  the  private  and  public  duties  of  religion,  he  promoted  virtue  in  oth- 

^aod  such  learning  as  he  thought  would  conduce  most  to  the  honour 

^  God,  by  manifesting  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  his  works.^     Had 

Whiiton  confined  himself  to  mathematical  studies,  he  would  have  acquired 

i  Ugh  name  in  science;  but  his  time  and  attention  were  dissipated  by  his 

fleological  pursuits,  in  which  he  evinced  more  zeal  than  judgment.   He  was 

a  elaborate  writer,  and  produced,  besides  the  '  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  al- 
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ready  mcntiont^  and  some  tracts  on  the  Newtonian  system,  an  S$9ajf 
the  Revelation  of  St,  John^  Sennons  on  the  Scripture  Prophecies^ 
tire  Christianity  Revived,  in  fixa  volumes,  and  Memoirs  of  his  own  Li^ 
The  iblloming  extract  is  tiken  from  the  last  of  those  works : — 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHT. 


A  Her  I  had  taken  holy  orders,  I  returned  to  the  college,  and  went  on  with  my  i 
studies  there,  particularly  the  mathematics  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  wluch 
alouc  in  vogue  with  us  at  that  time.    But  it  was  nut  long  before  I,  with  u 
pains,  but  no  assistance,  set  myself  with  tlK*  utmost  zeal  to  the  study  of  Sir 
Newton'n  wonderful  discoveries  in  his  '  Philos>ophiao  Naturalis  Principia  Mathem;*^ 
tica,'  one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had  hoard  him  read  in  the  public  schools* 
though  I  understood  them  not  ut  all  at  that  time— being  indeed  greatly  ea 
thereto  by  a  pai)or  «)f  Dr.  Gregory's  when  he  was  professor  in  Scotlandi  wherein 
had  given  the  most  priKligious  commendations  to  that  work,  as  not  only  right  in  aJ^ 
things,  but  in  a  manner  the  eifect  of  a  plainly  divine  genius,  and  had  already 
several  of  his  scholars  to  keep  acts,  as  we  call  them,  upon  several  branches  of 
Newtonian  philosophy;  while  we  at  Cambridge,,  poor  wretches,  were  ignominioQsiy 
studying  the  lictitious  hy^xnhosi.s  of  the  Cartesian,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  liad 
hiiuself  done  formerly,  as  1  have  heard  him  say.    What  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Newton's  leaving  the  Cartesian  philos4.>i)hy,  and  of  discovering  his  amazing  theory 
of  gi-avity  was,  1  have  heard  him  long  ago,  soon  after  my  first  acquaintance  with hiii>f 
which  was  101)4,  thus  relate,  and  «»f  whi<-h  Dr.  Pemborton  gives  the  like  account)  tD^ 
somewhat  more  fully,  in  tlie  preface  to  hi.s  explication  of  his  philosophy.    It  w^ 
tliLs :  an  inclination  came  into  Sir  Isaac's  mind  to  try  whether  the  same  power  di^ 
not  keep  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  not  withy  landing  her  projectile  velocity,  which  b^ 
knew  always  tended  to  go  along  a  struiglit  line,  the  tangi*nt  of  that  orbit,  wldcb* 
makes  stones  and  all  heavy  bodies  with  us  tall  downwards,  and  which  we  call  grtT'- 
ity  ]  taking  this  postulatum,  which  had  b<?en  thought  of  before,  that  such  pow0' 
might  dticrcase  in  a  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centf0" 
Upon  Sir  Isaac's  first  trial,  when  he  took  a  degree  of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth'* 
surface,  whence  a  degree  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  was  to  be  determined  also,  U> 
be  sixty  measured  miles  only,  acconling  to  the  gross  measures  then  in  use,  he  w»» 
in  some  degree  disapi>ointed ;  and  the  ]K>wer  that  restrained  the  moon  in  her  orbttr 
measured  by  the  versed  sines  of  that  orbit.  ai)i>eared  not  to  be  quite  the  same  that  fpM 
to  be  expected,  ha«l  it  l)een  the  power  of  gravity  alone  by  which  the  moon  wasthef* 
influenced.    Upon  this  disappointment,  which  made  Sir  Isaac  suspect  Uiat  this  pow^ 
was  i>artly  that  of  gravity  and  (Kirtly  that  of  CarteNius'y  vortices,  he  threw  aside  tb^ 
I)aper  of  his  calculations,  and  went  to  other  studies.     However,  some  time  aflerwai^ 
when  Monsieur  Pioart  had  much  more  exactly  measured  the  earth,  and  found  thM^ 
a  degree  of  a  great  circle  was  sixty-nirK*  and  a  half  such  miles,  Sir  Isaac,  in  toning 
over  some  of  his  former  i)ai>ers,  lighted  upon  tliis  old  imi)erfect  calenlation,  $ndf 
correcting  his  fonner  error,  discovered  that  this  power,  at  the  true  correct  diBtanC 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  not  only  tended  to  the  earth's  centre,  as  did  tlie  coi^^ 
mon  ])ower  of  gravity  with  us,  but  was  exactly  of  the  right  quantity;  and  that  if*, 
stone  was  earried  up  to  the  moon,  or  to  sixty  semi-<liameters  of  the  earth,  and  le* 
fall  diiwnwanl  by  its  gravity ;  and  the  moon's  own  meiLstnial  motion  was  stuppedl 
and  she  was  let  to  flill  by  that  power  which  before  retaine<l  her  in  her  orbit,  ibtf 
would  exactly  fall  towards  the  ^ame  iK»int,  and  with  the  same  velocity  j  which  wtfi 
therefore,  no  other  power  than  that  of  gravity.    And  smce  that  power  appeared  ti 
extend  as  far  as  the  moon,  at  the  distance  of  240,000  miles,  it  was  but  natural  * 
rather  necessary,  to  supiwse  it  might  reach  twice,  thrice,  four  times,  &c.,  the  budI 
disianee.  with  the  same  diminution,  aeeonling  to  the  squares  of  such  durtanoei  pfl"- 
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wMMSly :  which  noble  discovery  proved  the  happy  occasion  of  the  invention  of  the 
sderfnl  Newtonian  philosophy. 

ough  we  have  already  embraced  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
es  in  our  present  remarks,  we  have  still  to  notice  Arbuthnot  and  Defoe 
is  connection. 


FoBN  Arbuthnot,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wits  in  the  reign  of  Queen 

Li:a«,  and  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  of  Scotland,  nearly  allied  to 

»    noble  family  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  soon 

er  the  Restoration,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  he 

ok  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  about  1685.    The  Revolution  de- 

nved  his  father  of  his  church  preferment,  and  though  he  possessed  a  small 

istemal  estate,  yet  necessity  obliged  the  son  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad. 

Bft  accordingly  went  to  London,  and  for  some  years  supported  himself  by 

teaching  mathematics  ;  but  in  1695,  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Woodward's 

Suay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,  he  published  An  Exami- 

Mtioii  of  that  work,  which  at  once  gave  him  no  small  degree  of  literary 

tune,    nis  extensive  learning,  and  facetious  and  agreeable  conversation, 

gndnally  introduced  him  into  practice,  and  he  eventually  became  eminent 

m  his  profession,  the  immediate  introduction  to  which  was  the  following 

inddent: — 

At  Epsom,  where  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was  passing  a  short  time,  Prince  Greorgo 
rf  Denmark  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  there  being  no  more  distinguished 
piiyiQciaD  in  the  place,  he  was  called  in  to  his  assistance.    His  treatment 
^  luippily  successful,  and  his  Highness  having  recovered,  thenceforth  em- 
ployed Arbuthnot  as  his  physician.     In  1709  he  was  appointed  physician 
m  ordinary,  to  Queen  Anne,  and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Medical  Coll^, 
Mog  some  time  prevTous  obtained  admission  into  the  Royal  Society. 
^  gentle  manners,  polite  learning,  and  excellent  talents,  now  introduced 
nnito  the  friendship  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay  ;  and  in  1714  he  engaged 
,   ^  the  two  former,  in  a  design  to  write  a  satire  on  the  general  abuse  of 
..   ™>wa  k^arning,  under  the  history  of  feigned  adventures.    The  death  of 
;    ^^  Anne,  however,  at  this  critical  period,  frustrated  their  design,  and 
r    Wling  ever  appeared  of  the  intended  performance,  but  the  conmiencement 
« the  memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus.    Dr.  Warburton  informs  us  that 
Wi»W«  Travels,  the  treatise  of  the  Profound  of  Literary  Criticism  on 
^*^,  and  the  Memoirs  of  a  Parish  Clerk,  are  only  so  many  detached 
'^p&eDts  of  this  work. 

Ihe  queen's  death,  and  the  disasters  which  attended  that  sad  event,  to 
^thnot  and  many  of  his  friends,  sunk  so  deeply  upon  his  spirits,  that  to 
tieve  his  melancholy,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  a  banker  in 
Am.  The  effect  which  he  had  anticipated  from  his  visit  was  not,  however, 
fMEied,  and  he  therefore  soon  returned  to  London,  and  resumed  his  ordi- 
Itty  occupations.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  afflicted  with 
Aa  asthma,  and  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  reUef  fix)m  this  disorder, 
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he  retired,  in  1734,  to  Hempstead;  but  he  died  soon  after,  in  the  montt 
of  February,  1735. 

The  wit  and  humor  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot  were  unbounded.  In  his  MUtorjf 
of  John  Bull,  published  in  1712,  he  designed  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  render  the  war  then  prevailing  unpopular.  His  7Veati$e  «»• 
ceming  the  Altercation  or  Scolding  of  the  AncientSy  and  hia  Art  of  Political 
Lying,  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  these  pieces  his  wit  is  always  pointed, 
and  rich  in  classical  allusion,  without  being  acrimonious  or  persiHially  <^ 
fensive.  Of  the  serious  performances  of  this  author,  the  most  Taluabk  is  a 
series  of  dissertations  on  ancient  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  He  published 
also  some  medical  works  of  much  value.  The  most  severe  and  dignified 
of  Arbuthnot's  occasional  productions,  is  the  following  epitaph  on  Colonel 
Chartres,  a  notorious  gambler  and  money-lender  of  the  day,  who  was  tried 
and  condenmed  for  one  of  the  most  revolting  of  crimes  : — 

Hero  continnetb  to  rot  the  body  of  Francis  Chartres,  who,  with  an  inflexible 
constancy,  and  inimitable  nniformity  of  life,  persisted,  in  spite  of  age  and  inflrmitiei, 
in  the  practice  of  every  human  vice,  excepting  prodigality  and  hypocrisy ;  his  imp 
tiable  avarice  exempted  him  ftom  the  first,  his  matchless  impudence  fh>m  thi 
second.  Nor  was  he  more  singular  in  the  undeviating  pravity  of  hia  manners  this 
successfhl  in  accumulating  wealth ;  for,  without  trade  or  profession,  without  tniit 
of  public  money,  and  without  bribe-worthy  service,  he  acquired,  or  more  pmpeAf 
created,  a  ministerial  estate.  He  was  the  only  person  of  his  time  who  could  cheat 
with  the  mask  of  honesty,  retain  his  primeval  meanness  when  poaaesaed  of  ten  tboa- 
sand  a-year,  and  having  daily  deserved  the  gibbet  for  what  he  did,  waa  at  laat  con- 
demned to  it  for  what  he  could  not  do.  Oh,  indignant  reader !  think  not  his  life 
vaeless  to  mankind.  Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs,  to  give  to  aAe^ 
agea  a  conspicuous  proof  and  example  of  how  small  estimation  is  exorbitant  wealth 
in  ihe  sight  of  Qod,  by  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unworthy  of  all  mortals. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  serious  composition  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  we  pToaent 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  his  essays  : — 

USEFULNESS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  LEARNXNG. 

The  advantages  which  accrae  to  the  mind  by  mathematical  studio,  consist  chiefly 
in  these  things :  1st.  In  accustoming  it  to  cUleniion.  2d.  In  giving  it  a  habit  of  cbm 
and  denumstrative  reasoning,  8d.  In  freeing  it  from  prejudice^  credulity^  and  supers 
stition. 

First,  the  mathematics  make  the  mind  attentive  to  the  olyccts  which  it  considers. 
This  they  do  by  entertaining  it  with  a  great  variety  of  truths,  which  are  delightftil 
and  evident,  but  not  obvious.  Truth  is  the  same  thing  to  the  understanding  as 
music  to  the  ear  and  beauty  to  the  eye.  The  pursuit  of  it  does  really  as  much 
gratify  a  natural  fkculty  implanted  in  us  by  our  wise  Creator,  as  the  pleasing  of  our 
senses:  only  in  the  former  case,  as  the  object  and  faculty  are  more  spiritual,  the 
delight  is  the  more  pure,  free  ftom  the  regret,  tur{)itudc,  lassitude,  and  intemperance, 
that  commonly  attend  sensual  pleasures.  The  most  i)art  of  other  sciences  consisting 
only  of  probable  reasonings,  the  mind  has  not  where  to  fix,  and  wanting  suflScient 
principles  to  pursue  its  searches  upon,  gives  them  over  as  impossible.  Again,  aa 
in  mathematical  investigations  tnith  maybe  found,  so  it  is  not  always  obvious.  Tliis 
apurs  the  mind,  and  makes  it  diligent  and  attentive.       *       * 
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X'lie  second  advantage  which  the  mmd  reapB  iVom  mathematical  knowledge,  is  a 
k>f  t  of  clear,  demoii8trati?e,  and  methodical  reasoning.  We  are  contrived  by  nature 
l^m  by  imitation  more  than  by  precept;  and  I  believe  in  that  respect  reasoning 
3ai.iich  IUlo  other  inferior  arts  (as  dancing,  singing,  &c.)  acquired  by  practice.    By 
r«3istoming  ourselves  to  reason  closely  about  quantity,  we  acquire  a  habit  of  doing 
other  things.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  superficial  inconsequential  reasonings 
sfy  the  most  part  of  mankind.    A  piece  of  wit,  a  jest,  a  simile,  or  a  quotation  of 
author,  pass  as  for  a  mighty  argument ;  with  such  things  as  these  are  the  most 
^   of  authors  stuffed ;  and  fVom  these  weighty  premises  they  infer  their  con- 
dons.     This  weakneiss  and  effeminacy  of  mankind,  in  being  persuaded  where 
jT  are  delighted,  have  made  them  the  sport  of  orators,  poets,  and  men  of  wit 
hmirut  orationis  are  indeed  very  good  diversion  for  fancy,  but  are  not  the 
>p«rbuaiiie8a  of  the  understanding;  and  where  a  man  pretends  to  write  on  abstract 
3»jcN:tB  in  a  scientifical  method,  he  ought  not  to  debauch  in  them.    Logical  pre- 
pt,9  are  more  use  Ail,  nay,  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  rule  of  formal  ai> 
ixig  in  public  disputations,  and  confounding  an  obstinate  and  perverse  adversary, 
d.  exposing  him  to  the  audience  or  readers.     But,  in  search  of  truth,  an  imitation 
tlxe  method  of  the  geometers  will  carry  a  man  farther  than  all  the  dialectical 
lies.    Their  analysis  is  the  proper  model  we  ought  to  form  ourselves  upon,  and 
ultAte  in  the  regular  disposition  and  progress  of  our  inquiries ;  and  even  he  who  is 
;DOTmnt  of  the  nature  of  mathematical  analysis,  uses  a  method  somewhat  analogous 
0  it.    The  composUion  of  the  geometers,  or  their  method  of  demonstrating  truths 
ilieady  found  out,  namely,  by  definitions  of  words  agreed  upon,  by  self-evident 
troths,  and  propositions  that  have  been  already  demonstrated,  is  practicable  in  other 
lakyects,  though  not  to  the  same  perfection,  the  natural  want  of  evidence  in  the 
things  themselves  not  allowing  it;  but  it  is  imitable  to  a  considerable  degree.    I 
dare  appeal  to  some  writings  of  our  own  age  and  nation,  the  authors  of  which  have 
teenntathematically  inclined.  I  shall  add  no  more  on  this  head,  but  that  one  who  is 
Mcnttomed  to  the  methodical  systems  of  truth  which  the  geometers  have  reared  up 
in  the  several  branches  of  those  sciences  which  they  have  cultivated,  will  hardly 
httr  with  the  concision  and  disorder  of  other  sciences,  but  endeavour,  as  far  aa  he 
«o.  to  reform  theoL 

TMrdlj,  mathematical  knowledge  adds  vigour  to  the  mind,  frees  it  fVom  prejudice, 
c^nlity,  and  superstition.  This  it  does  in  two  ways :  1st.  By  accustoming  us  to 
C'ttnune,  and  not  to  take  things  upon  trust.  2d.  By  giving  us  a  clear  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  the  -world,  which,  as  it  creates  in  us  the  most  profound 
Rverence  of  the  Almighty  and  wise  Creator,  so  it  frees  us  from  the  mean  and  narrow 
thoughts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  are  apt  to  beget.  *  *  The  mathematics 
ire  fKends  to  religion,  inasmuch  as  they  charm  the  passions,  restrain  the  impetuosity 
^  ^BMigination,  and  purge  the  mind  from  error  and  prejudice.  Vice  is  error,  con- 
™^  and  false  reasoning ;  and  all  truth  is  more  or  less  opposite  to  it.  Besides, 
^^ematical  studies  may  serve  for  a  pleasant  entertainment  for  those  hours  which 
^^men  are  apt  to  throw  away  upon  their  vices;  the  delightfVilness  of  them  being 
*^  as  to  make  solitude  not  only  easy,  but  desirable. 

Dakiel  Defoe,  tho  founder  of  the  English  novel,  was  the  son  of  a 

iKiHer,  and  bom  in  London,  in  1661.     He  was  intended  by  his  father, 

vIk>  was  a  Dissenter,  for  a  Presbyterian  minister ;  but  that  design  being 

•ooa  abandoned,  he  entered  into  trade,  and  was  successively  a  hosier,  a  tile- 

Aaker,  and  a  wooUen-merchant.     Not  being  successful  in  either  of  these 

oDiDgB,  he  resolved  to  turn  author ;  and,  after  various  other  attempts,  pro- 

(looed,  in  1609,  his  True-born  Englishman^  a  poetical  satire  on  foreign- 

m^  and  a  defence  of  King  William  and  the  Dutch,  which  had  an  almost 
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unexampled  run  of  popularity.  Defoe  had,  in  reality,  little  or  no  poet: 
genius ;  but  he  could  reason  in  verso,  and  had  an  unlimited  oommand  <: 
homely  and  forcible  language.  The  following  opening  linea  of  the  satu 
have  often  been  quoted : — 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there; 
And  'twill  be  found  upon  examination, 
The  latter  has  the  largest  congregation. 

Various  political  tiacts  rapidly  followed  this  satire.  In  1702,  the  autta< 
wrote  an  ironical  treatise  against  the  High  Church  party,  entitled  Hi/t  Shorts 
Way  toith  the  Dissenters,  which  was  voted  a  libel  by  the  House  of  Co:k> 
mons ;  and  Defoe  being  apprehended,  was  fined,  pilloried,  and  impiisoiL^ 
He  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  pillory,  which  he  wittily  styled 

A  hieroglyphio  state-machine, 
Condemned  to  pnnish  fancy  in. 

The  political  victim  lay  nearly  two  years  in  Newgate,  during  which  he  oo^ 
ducted  a  periodical  work,  The  Review,  which  was  published  twice  a  W80^ 
and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator. 

The  character  of  Defoe,  notwithstanding  his  political  persecutions,  mt^ 
have  stood  high ;  for  he  was  employed  by  the  cabinet  of  Queen  Anne  on 
mission  to  Scotiand  to  advance  the  great  measure  of  the  Union,  of  which  b 
afterwards  wrote  a  history.  He  again  turned  his  attention  to  politioi 
irony,  and  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  and  fined  eight  hundred  pounds 
His  confinement  at  this  time  lasted,  however,  only  a  few  months,  and,  a^ 
monished  by  dear-bought  experience,  he  now  abandoned  politics  altogethei 
and,  in  1719,  produced  his  fiir-&med  Mobinson  Crusoe,  The  extraordinai^ 
success  of  this  work,  induced  him  to  write  a  variety  of  other  fictitious  narr* 
tives,  such  as  Moll  Flanders,  Captain  Singleton,  Duncan  Campbell,  Coloit^ 
Jack,  and  The  History  of  the  Oreat  Plague  in  London,  When  he  h*^ 
exhausted  this  vein,  he  applied  himself  to  a  Political  History  of  the  Dtifi^ 
A  System  of  Magic,  The  Complete  English  Tradesman,  A  Tour  Tknmff^ 
Great  Britain,  and  other  works.  The  life  of  this  voluminous  writer  ck)S0^ 
at  his  residence  in  Islington,  *bn  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1731. 

Defoe  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for  his  works  of  fiction.  There  is  an  ^ 
of  truth,  and  a  simple  natural  beauty  of  st}»le  running  through  his  fictitio0i 
works,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  As  a  novelist  he  was  tb* 
precursor  of  Richardson,  and  partly  of  Fielding ;  and  as  an  essayist,  he  waf 
gested  the  *  Tatler'  and  the  *  Spectator.'  Of  great  originality,  ^d  of  strong 
and  clear  conceptions,  which  he  was  able  to  embody  in  language  of  eqttJ 
perspicuity  and  force,  he  has  the  power  of  feigning  reality  or  /ofytn^  * 
handwriting  of  nature,  as  it  has  been  forcibly  termed,  and  of  giving  to  kr 
tion  all  the  appearance  of  truth.  The  account  of  the  '  PUgue  in  Londoft* 
has  often  been  taken  for  a  genuine  and  authentic  histoiy,  and  evoi  Lori 
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Clhatham  is  said  to  have  believed  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  to  be  a  true 
DuratiYe.    But  of  all  his  fictions,  *  Robinson  Crusoe'  possesses  the  most  per- 
manent and  lasting  merit    The  circumstances  of  the  hero,  his  shipwreck 
and  residence  in  a  soUtary  island,  invest  that  incomparable  tale  with  a  deeper 
romance  than  any  of  his  other  works.    Hence  the  truth  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark,  that  *  Nobody  ever  laid  it  down  without  wishing  it  were  longer.' 
From  this  interesting  work  we  might  select  many  passages  illustrative  of 
the  author's  peculiar  style  and  manner  of  writing ;  but  we  think  the  follow* 
mg  extract  more  appropriate  to  our  purpose : — 

THE  GREAT  PLAGUE  IN  LONDON. 

Hncih  about  the  same  time  I  walked  out  into  the  fields  towards  Bow,  for  I  had  a 
great  mind  to  see  how  things  were  managed  in  the  river,  and  among  the  ships ;  and 
as  I  had  some  concern  in  shipping,  I  had  a  notion  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  best 
^ys  of  securing  one's  self  from  the  infection,  to  have  retired  into  a  ship;  and  mu- 
sisg  how  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  in  that  point,  I  turned  away  over  the  fields,  from 
Bow  to  Bromley,  and  down  to  Blackwall,  to  the  stairs  that  are  there  for  landing  or 
ttkfaig  water. 

^ere  I  saw  a  poor  man  walking  on  the  bank  or  sea-wall,  as  they  call  it,  by  him- 
^'  I  walked  awhile  also  about,  seeing  the  houses  all  shut  up ;  at  last  I  fell  into 
MM  talk,  at  a  distance,  with  this  poor  man.  First  I  asked  him  how  people  did 
^^i^t^boats  1  Alas !  sir,  says  ho,  almost  desolate ;  all  dead  or  sick.  Here  are  very 
^  fiunilies  in  this  part,  or  in  that  village,  pointing  at  Popler,  where  half  of  them 
MAotdead  already,  and  the  rest  sick.  Then  he,  pointing  to  one  house,  there  they 
tt>  in  dead,  said  he,  and  the  house  stands  open ;  nobody  dares  go  into  it.  A  poor 
^^  says  he,  ventured  in  to  steal  something,  but  he  paid  dear  for  his  theft,  for  he 
***  csnied  to  the  churchyard  too,  last  night.  The]\  ho  pointed  to  several  other 
^<^oies,  There,  says  he,  they  are  all  dead,  the  man,  and  his  wife,  and  five  children, 
'^i  says  he,  they  are  shut  up ;  you  sec  a  watchman  at  the  door ;  and  so  of  other 
**«ei.  Why,  says  I,  what  do  you  here  all  alone  1  Why,  says  he,  I  am  a  poor  deso- 
ktenan;  it  hath  pleased  God  I  am  not  yet  visited,  though  my  family  is,  and  one  of 
■y  children  dead.  How  do  you  mean  then,  said  I,  that  you  are  not  visited  1  Why, 
'^be,  that  is  my  house,  pointing  to  a  very  little  low  boarded  house,  and  there  my 
^  wife  and  two  children  live,  said  he,  if  they  may  be  said  to  live ;  for  my  wifb  and 
.^  of  the  children  are  visited,  but  I  do  not  come  at  them.  And  with  that  word  I 
*w  ihe  tears  run  very  plentifully  down  his  face ;  and  so  they  did  down  mine  too,  T 
^■oreyou. 

^^  said  I,  why  do  you  not  come  at  them  1    How  can  you  abandon  your  own 

!^  aad  blood  1    Oh,  sir,  says  he,  the  Lord  forbid ;  I  do  not  abandon  them ;  I  work 

^,  ff  them  as  much  as  I  am  able ;  and  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  keep  them  from  want 

^  with  that  I  observed  ho  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  countenance  that 

IpKntly  told  me  I  had  happened  on  a  man  that  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a  serious, 

"^ioos,  good  man ;  and  his  ejaculation  was  an  expression  of  thankfulness,  that,  in 

^  a  condition  as  he  was  in,  he  should  be  able  to  say  his  fkmily  did  not  want. 

^cO,  says  I,  honest  man,  that  is  a  great  mercy,  as  things  go  now  with  the  poor. 

N  bow  do  you  live  then,  and  how  are  you  kept  from  the  dreadftd  calamity  that  is 

^  upon  us  all  1    Why,  sir,  says  he,  I  am  a  waterman,  and  there  is  my  boat,  says 

ik  ud  the  boat  serves  me  for  a  house ;  I  work  in  it  in  the  day,  and  I  sleep  in  it  in 

Ae  nfgfat,  and  what  I  get  I  lay  it  down  upon  that  stone,  says  he,  showing  me  a  broad 

Mone  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  a  good  way  from  his  house;  and  then,  says  he, 

HmUoo  and  call  to  them  till  I  make  them  hear,  and  they  come  and  fetch  it. 
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Well,  IHend,  says  I,  bat  how  can  you  get  money  as  a  waterman  1  Does  any  body 
go  by  water  these  times  1  Yes,  sir,  says  he,  in  the  way  I  am  employed  there  does. 
Do  yon  see  there,  says  he,  fire  ships  lie  at  anchor  1  pointing  down  the  river  a  good 
way  below  the  town ;  and  do  you  see,  says  he,  eight  or  ten  ships  lie  at  the  chain 
there,  and  at  anchor  yonder  1  pointing  above  the  town.  All  thoae  ihipa  haTe  fiuuh 
lies  on  board,  of  their  merchants  and  owners,  and  such  like,  who  have  locked  them- 
selves up,  and  live  on  board,  close  shut  in,  for  fear  of  the  infection ;  and  I  tend  oo 
tliem  to  fetch  things  for  them,  carry  letters,  and  do  what  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  come  on  shore ;  and  every  night  I  fksten  my  bost 
on  board  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  and  there  I  sleep  by  myself;  and  bloBsed  be  God, 
I  am  preserved  hitherto. 

Well,  said  I,  fViend,  but  will  they  let  you  come  on  board  after  you  haye  been  on 
shore  here,  when  this  has  been  such  a  terrible  place,  and  so  infested  as  it  is  1 

Why,  as  to  that,  said  he,  I  very  seldom  go  up  the  ship-side,  but  deliver  what  I 
bring  to  their  boat,  or  lie  by  the  side,  and  they  hoist  it  on  board ;  if  I  did,  I  think 
they  are  in  no  danger  fVom  me,  for  I  never  go  into  any  house  on  shore,  or  touch  anj 
body,  no,  not  of  my  own  family ;  but  I  fetch  provision  for  them. 

Nay,  says  I,  but  that  may  be  worse,  for  yoix  must  have  those  provisions  of  some- 
body or  other ;  and  since  all  this  part  of  the  town  is  so  inlbcted,  it  is  dangerous  to 
much  as  to  speak  with  any  body ;  for  the  village,  said  I,  is,  as  it  were,  the  beginniif 
of  London,  though  it  be  some  distance  from  it. 

That  is  true,  added  he,  but  you  do  not  miderstand  me  right.  I  do  not  boy  pro- 
visions for  tliem  here :  I  row  up  to  Qreenwich,  and  buy  fVesh  meat  there,  and  some- 
times I  row  down  the  river  to  Woolwich,  and  buy  there,  then  I  go  to  single  fiumr 
houses  on  the  Kentish  side,  where  I  am  known,  and  buy  fowls,  and  eggs,  and  butter, 
and  bring  to  the  ships,  as  they  direct  mo,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other.  I 
seldom  come  on  shore  here ;  and  I  came  only  now  to  call  my  wife,  and  hear  how 
my  little  family  do,  and  give  them  a  little  money  which  I  received  last  nig;ht 

Poor  man !  said  I,  and  how  much  hast  thou  gotten  for  them  1 

I  have  gotten  four  shillings,  said  he,  which  is  a  great  sum,  as  things  go  now  with 
poor  men ;  but  they  have  gi^en  me  a  bag  of  bread  too,  and  a  salt  fish,  and  some 
flesh :  so  all  helps  out. 

Well,  said  I,  and  have  you  given  it  them  yet  1 

No,  said  he,  but  I  have  called,  and  my  wife  has  answered  that  she  can  not  come 
out  yet ;  but  in  half  an  hour  she  hopes  to  come,  and  I  am  waiting  for  her.  Poor 
woman !  says  he,  she  is  brought  sadly  down ;  she  has  had  a  swelling,  and  it  is  broke, 
and  I  hope  she  will  recover,  but  I  fear  the  child  will  die ;  but  it  is  the  Lord !  Here 
he  stopt,  and  wept  very  much. 

Well,  nonest  friend,  said  I,  thou  hast  a  sure  comforter,  if  thou  hast  brought  thy- 
self  to  be  resigned  to  the  will  of  Qod ;  he  is  dealing  with  us  all  in  Judgment 

Oh,  sh*,  says  he,  it  is  infinite  mercy  if  any  of  us  are  spared ;  and  who  am  I  to  re- 
pine. 

Say'st  thou  so,  said  I,  and  how  much  less  is  my  fkith  than  thine  I  And  here  my 
heart  smote  me,  suggesting  how  much  better  this  poor  man's  foundation  was,  on 
which  he  staid  in  the  danger,  than  mine ;  that  he  had  nowhere  to  fiy;  that  he  had 
a  family  to  bind  him  to  attendance,  which  I  had  not ;  and  mine  was  mere  prcsimip- 
tion ;  his  a  true  dependence  and  a  courage  resting  in  Qodj  and  yet,  that  he  used  aU 
possible  caution  for  his  safety. 

I  turned  a  little  way  ttom  the  man  while  these  thoughts  engaged  me ;  for,  indeed, 
I  could  no  more  refhiln  ttom  tears  than  he. 

At  length,  after  some  farther  talk,  the  poor  woman  opened  the  door,  and  called 
Robert,  Robert ;  he  answered,  and  bid  her  stay  a  few  moments  and  he  would  come ; 
so  he  ran  down  the  conmion  stairs  to  his  boat,  and  fetched  up  a  sack  in  which  was 
the  provisions  he  had  brought  ftom  the  ships;  and  when  he  returned,  he  hallooed 
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ten  he  went  to  the  great  stone  which  he  showed  me,  and  emptied  the  sack, 
all  oat,  every  thing  hy  themselTes,  and  then  retired ;  and  his  wife  came 
tie  boy  to  fetch  them  away ;  and  he  called,  and  said,  such  a  captain  had 
a  thing,  and  such  a  captain  snch  a  thing ;  and  at  the  end  adds,  God  has 
,  give  thanks  to  him.  When  the  poor  woman  had  taken  up  all,  she  was  so 
)  could  not  carry  it  at  once  in,  though  the  weight  was  not  much  neither; 
t  the  biscuit,  which  was  in  a  little  bag,  and  left  a  little  boy  to  watch  it  till 
again. 

ut,  says  I  to  him,  did  you  leave  her  the  four  shillings  too,  which  you  said 
week's  payl 

s,  says  he,  you  shall  hear  her  own  it  So  he  calls  again.  Rachel,  Ra- 
sh it  seems  was  her  name,  did  you  take  up  the  money  1  Tes,  said  she. 
h  was  it  1  said  he.  Four  shillings  and  a  groat,  said  she.  Well,  well,  says 
ord  keep  you  all ;  and  so  he  turned  to  go  away. 

)ald  not  refrain  contributing  tears  to  this  man's  story,  so  neither  could  I 
ly  charity  for  his  assistance ;  so  I  called  him.  Hark  thee,  Ariend,  said  I, 
ler,  for  I  believe  thou  art  in  health,  that  I  may  venture  thee ;  so  I  pulled 
and,  which  was  in  my  pocket  before.  Here,  says  I,  go  and  call  thy  Rachel 
s,  and  give  her  a  little  more  comfort  from  me ;  God  will  never  fbrsake  a 
at  trusts  in  him  as  thou  dost:  so  I  gave  him  four  other  shillings,  and  bid 
y  them  on  the  stone,  and  call  his  wife. 

not  words  to  express  tlie  poor  man's  thankfUness,  neither  could  he  ex- 
imself,  but  by  tears  running  down  his  fkce.  He  called  his  wife,  and  told 
lad  moved  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  upon  hearing  their  conditioD,  to  give 
that  money;  and  a  great  deal  more  such  as  that  he  said  to  her.  The  wo- 
made  signs  of  the  like  thankAilness,  as  well  to  Heaven  as  to  me,  and  Joy- 
:ed  it  up  j  and  I  parted  with  no  money  all  that  year  that  I  thought  bettar 
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OB  RICHARD  STEELE— JOHN  HUGHES — EUSTACE  BUDOELL — ^BERNARD  MAHDETILLl 
—EARL  OP  SHAFTESBURY — LAURENCE  ECHARD— JOHN  POTTER — ^BASIL  KENNETT 
—LORD  BOLINGBROKE^«AMUEL  CLARKE— BENJAMIN  HOADLT— GEORGE  BERKE- 
LST — ^LADT  MART  WORTLET  MONTAGU. 

Wf^  ^^  occasion  to  allude,  in  our  remarks  on  Defoe,  at  the  dose  of  the 
V  T  last  lecture,  to  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  periodical  by  that 
author,  under  the  title  of '  The  Beview,'  as  the  source  whence  the  idea  of  the 
*  Tatler,'  and  the  '  Spectator'  was  derived.  The  credit  of  pursumg  the  idea 
thus  suggested,  and  of  carrying  it  to  perfection,  is  due  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  important  pubhcations,  oiur  attention  must  now  be 
directed. 

Richard  Steele,  the  son  of  an  English  barrister,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
in  1671.  His  fitther  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland;  and  through  the  duke's  influence,  Steele  was  placed  at  the 
Charter-house  school,  in  London,  where  that  warm  and  lasting  friendship 
originated  between  him  and  Addison,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  In 
1692,  he  was  removed  to  Merton  College,  Oxford ;  but  after  having  spent 
Beveral  years  in  desultory  study,  he  became  so  enamored  of  the  military 
profession,  that,  notwithstanding  the  dissuasion  of  his  friends,  and  his  failure 
to  procure  an  appointment,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  horse- 
guards.  In  this  step,  by  which  the  succession  to  the  estate  of  a  relative  in 
Wexford  was  lost,  he  gave  a  striking  manifestation  of  that  recklessness  which 
unfortunately  marked  his  whole  course  through  hfe.  In  the  army,  his  wit, 
Tivacity,  and  good-humor,  soon  rendered  him  so  great  a  favorite,  that  the 
officers  of  his  regiment,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  his  society,  procured 
for  him  the  commission  of  an  ensign.  Thus  situated,  he  plunged  deeply 
into  the  &shionable  follies  and  vices  of  the  age,  enlarging,  however,  by  such 
conduct,  that  knowledge  of  hfe  and  character  which  proved  so  useful  to  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  various  works.  During  this  course  of  dissipation, 
being  often  visited  by  reproaches  of  conscience,  he  drew  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  self-admonition,  a  small  treatise  entitled  The  Christian  Hero^  and  after- 
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wards  published  it  as  a  still  more  powerful  check  upon  his  irregular  passioi^ 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  attention  thus  drawn  to  his  conduct, 
and  the  ridicule  excited  by  the  contrast  between  his  principles  and  his  prac- 
tice, led  to  any  perceptible  improvement.  The  truth  is,  throughout  his 
whole  life,  Steele,  so  far  as  the  principles  and  practices  of  moral  and  religious 
conduct  are  concerned, 

Knew  tho  right,  but  still  the  wrong  pursued. 

In  1701,  Steele  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  produced  a  com- 
edy under  the  title  of  The  Funeral^  or  Grief  d-la-tnode^  in  which,  with 
much  humor,  is  combined  a  moral  tendency  superior  to  most  of  the  dra- 
matic pieces  of  that  period.  Though  personally  a  rake,  he  made  it  a  nut- 
ter of  principle,  to  employ  his  literary  talents  only  in  the  service  of  virtoei 
In  1703,  he  produced  another  successful  comedy,  Tlie  Tender  Htu^Mi^ 
or  The  Accomplislied  Fools  ;  and  in  the  year  following  was  represented  hi* 
third,  entitled,  T/ie  Lying  Lover  ;  the  strain  of  which  proved  too  serioB 
for  the  public  taste.  The  ill  success  which  attended  his  last  play  detenel 
Steele  from  again  appearing  as  a  dramatist,  till  1722,  when  his  admirabfe 
comedy.  The  Conscious  Lovers,  was  represented  with  unbounded  appIaoMk 
*  The  great,  the  appropriate  praise  of  Steele,'  says  Dr.  Drake, '  is  to  hiw 
been  the  first  who,  after  the  licentious  age  of  Charles  the  Second,  ^ 
deavored  to  introduce  the  Virtues  on  the  stage.  He  clothed  them  iridi 
the  brilliancy  of  genius ;  he  placed  them  in  a  situation  the  most  interest- 
ing to  the  human  heart;  and  he  taught  the  audience  not  to  laugh  at,  hot  to  * 
execrate  vice,  to  despise  the  lewd  fool  and  witty  rake,  to  applaud  the  rf 
forts  of  the  good,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.' 

In  order  to  introduce  all  Steele's  dramatic  works  in  connection,  we  hiv«^ 
in  thus  early  noticing  his  ^  Conscious  Lovers,'  somewhat  anticipated  tbs 
order  of  time,  in  his  literary  history.  Immediately  after  the  feilure  of 'Tba 
Lying  Lovers,'  which,  he  says,  *  was  damned  for  its  piety,'  and  whidi  to  Mm 
was  a  source  of  deep  mortification,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  the  vieei 
and  follies  of  the  age  through  the  medium  of  a  lively  periodical  paper.  Ao* 
cordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1709,  he  commenced  the  publication  rf  \ 
the  Tatler,  a  small  sheet  designed  to  appear  three  times  a  week, '  toexpoBo/ 
as  he  stated  in  his  introductory  number, '  the  false  arts  of  life,  to  pull  off  tht 
disguises  of  cunning,  vanity,  and  afiectation,  and  to  recommend  a  g&atfi 
simplicity  in  our  dress,  our  discourse,  and  our  behavioiur.'  Having  no* 
reached  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Steele  was  well  quaUfied,  by  a  thoron^ 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  large  fund  of  natural  humor,  fot  the  ttfk 
he  had  undertaken ;  and  his  sketches,  anecdotes,  and  remarks,  are,  aooofi* 
ingly,  very  entertaining.  At  first,  he  endeavored  to  conceal  himself  imderi 
foreign  name ;  but  he  soon  became  known,  and  his  friend  Addison  thcA 
came  in  to  his  assistance,  and  wrote  a  few  papers  for  him  upon  more  seriov 
subjects  than  he  himself  was  able  or  inclined  to  discuss,  and  also  with  vni* 
ous  articles  of  a  humorous  character 
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Wlien  the  Tatler  had  extended  U.  the  two  hundred  and  soventj-first  niim- 
ber,  which  was  published  on  the  second  of  January,  1711,  Steele  was  in- 
duced, from  tlie  inconvenience  of  writing  such  a  work  without  personal  con- 
cealment, to  discontinue  it,  and  to  commence  a  publication  nearly  similar  in 
its  plan,  and  in  which  ho  might  assume  a  new  disguise.  This  was  tlie  more 
celebrated  Spectator,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  first  of 
March,  1711.  The  *  Spectator'  was  published  daily,  and  each  number  was 
invariably  a  complete  essay,  without  any  admixture  of  politics,  which  luid 
not  been  the  case  with  the  *  Tatler.'  Steele  and  Addison  were  united  in  this 
work  from  its  conunencement,  and  they  obtained  considerable  assistance  from 
a  few  other  writers,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Thomjis  Tickcll  and  Eustace 
Budgell.  The  greater  part  of  the  light  and  humorous  sketches  are  by  Steele ; 
while  Addison  contributed  most  of  the  articles  in  which  there  is  any  grave 
reflection  or  elevated  feeling.  The  *  Spectator,'  which  extended  to  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  numbers,  is  not  only  much  superior  to  the  *  Tatler,'  but 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  works  of  the  same  kind  ever  produced ;  and,  as  a 
miscellany  of  polite  hterature,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  whatever.  It 
appeared  every  morning  in  the  form  of  a  single  leaf,  and  was  received  at  the 
break^t  tables  of  most  persons  of  taste  then  li^^ng  in  the  metropolis.  In 
1713,  Steele,  with  the  same  assistance  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  conducting  his 
previous  periodicals,  published  the  Guardian,  which  was  also  issued  daily, 
and  which  ranks  in  merit,  between  the  *  Spectator'  and  the  *  Tatler.' 

The  beneficial  influence  of  these  publications  on  the  piety,  morality,  man- 
ners, and  intelligence  of  the  English  nation,  hjis  been  extensive  and  perma- 
nent. When  the  *  Tatler'  first  appeared,  the  ignorance  and  immoraHty  of 
the  great  mass  of  English  society,  were  gross  and  disgusting.  By  the  gen- 
erality of  fashionable  persons  of  both  sexes,  hterary  and  scientific  attainments 
were  despised  as  pedantic  and  vulgar.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
fife  of  Addison,  remarks,  *  Tliat  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates  in 
common  talk,  was  then  rarely  to  be  found.  Men  not  |)ossessing  learning 
were  not  ashamed  of  ignorance ;  and  in  the  female  world  any  acquaintance 
with  books  was  distinguished  only  to  be  censured.'  Politics  formed  almost 
the  only  topic  of  conversation  among  the  gentlemen,  and  scandal  among  the 
ladies ;  swearing  and  indecency  were  fashionable  \'ices ;  gaming  and  drunk- 
enness abounded ;  and  the  practice  of  duelling  was  carried  to  a  most  irra- 
tional excess.  In  the  theatre,  as  well  as  in  society,  the  corruptions  of  Charles 
the  Second's  reign  continued  to  prevail;  and  men  of  the  highest  rank 
were  the  habitual  encouragers  of  the  most  debasing  amusements.  To  the 
amefioration  of  this  deplorable  state  of  public  taste  and  manners  did  the 
'Tatler'  and  the  *  Spectator,'  with  zeal  and  succ<?ss  apply  themselves ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  both  pubUc  and  j)rivatc  virtue  and  decorum  assumed  a 
finner  and  received  a  finer  polish  frum  the  pure  prea^pts  which  they  incul- 
cated. The  acrimony  and  malevolence  that  had  hitherto  attended  the  discus- 
sion of  political  opinions  were  greatly  mitigated  ;  and  the  talents  which  had 
previously  been  almost  exclusively  occuj)ied  in  controversy,  were  now  directed 
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into  channels  where  elegance  and  learning  mutually  assisted  in  refining  tl 
passions. 

While  conducting  the  *  Tatler,'  Steele  occupied  the  post  of  €^azett6  writ 
under  the  Whig  ministry ;  and  for  the  support  which  he  gave  them  he  w 
rewarded,  in  1700,  with  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tl 
Stamp-Office.  When  the  Tories,  soon  after,  came  into  power,  they  attemj 
ed,  by  allowing  him  to  retain  his  office,  and  holding  out  the  prospect  of  fi 
ther  preferment,  to  win  him  over  to  their  party ;  but  Steele,  true  to  his  pii 
dples,  resigned  the  emoluments  which  he  derived  from  government,  s 
boldly  entered  into  the  political  warfare  which  then  raged.  For  his  effix 
jgainst  the  Tory  party  he  was,  on  the  accession  of  George  the  Rrst,  rewa 
ed  with  the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  royal  stables  at  Hampton,  and  soonil 
knighted  by  the  King.  His  life  was  passed,  from  this  period,  in  almost  a 
stant  pohtical  strife  and  pecuniary  embarrassment ;  and  towards  its  close 
retired  to  an  estate  which  he  had  obtained  through  his  wife,  at  Llangnna 
near  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  where  he  died  on  the  first  of  September,  IW 

As  Steele  aimed  only  at  giving  his  papers  in  the  '  Tatler'  and  *  SpecM 
*  an  air  of  common  speech,'  hLs  style  never  attained  to  that  accuracy  ai 
grace  which  marked  the  writings  of  Addison.  Vivacity  and  ease,  withgn 
fertility  of  invention,  both  in  incidents  and  characters,  are  the  highest  qta 
ties  of  his  compositions.  His  personages  are  drawn  with  dramatic  spirit,! 
with  a  liveliness  and  airy  facility  that  blinds  the  reader  to  his  defects.  Ufa 
trative  of  these  remarks  we  present  the  following  paper  from  the  *  Tatter?' 

AGREEABLE  COMPANIONS  AND  FLATTERERS. 

An  old  acquaintaDce  who  met  me  this  morning  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  me,! 
told  me  I  looked  as  well  as  ho  had  known  me  do  these  forty  years ;  but,  cootiBi 
he,  not  quite  the  man  you  were  when  we  visited  together  at  Lady  Brightly*!.  * 
Isaac,  those  days  are  oyer.  Do  yon  think  there  are  any  such  fine  creatnrei  n 
living  as  we  then  conversed  with  1  Ho  went  on  with  a  thousand  incoherent  ciiCi 
stances,  which,  in  his  imagination,  must  needs  please  me ;  but  they  had  the  quitea 
trary  effect.  The  flattery  with  which  he  began,  in  telling  me  how  well  I  were,  «ti  i 
disagreeable ;  but  his  indiscreet  mention  of  a  set  of  acquaintance  we  had  oodhv 
recalled  ten  thousand  things  to  my  memory,  which  made  me  reflect  upon  mypnii 
condition  with  regret.  Had  he  indeed  been  so  kind  as,  after  a  loag  absence,  tot 
citatemo  rrpou  an  indolent  and  easy  old  age,  and  mentioned  how  much  he  and  Ik 
to  thank  for,  who  at  our  time  of  day  could  walk  flrmly,  eat  heartily,  and  cooni 
cheerAilly,  he  had  kept  up  my  pleasure  in  myself.  But  of  all  maiJdnd,  fhati 
none  so  shocking  as  these  ii\judicious  civil  people.  They  ordinarily  begin  upon  Mi 
thing  that  they  know  must  be  a  satisfaction ;  but  then,  fbr  fear  of  the  imputatSOi 
flattery,  they  follow  it  with  the  last  thing  in  the  world  of  which  yon  would  be 
minded.  It  is  this  that  perplexes  civil  persons.  The  reason  that  there  is  sod 
general  outcry  among  us  against  flatterers,  is,  that  there  are  so  very  few  good  a 
It  is  the  nicest  art  in  this  life,  and  is  a  part  of  eloquence  which  does  not  waul 
preparation  that  is  necessary  to  all  other  parts  of  it,  that  your  audience  should 
your  well-wishers;  for  praise  from  an  enemy  is  the  most  pleating  of  all  oomnMl 
tions. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  person  most  agreeable  to  a  man  f 
constancy,  is  he  that  has  no  shining  qualities,  but  is  a  certain  degree  above  ( 
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'.tions,  whom  be  can  liTe  with  as  his  inferior,  and  who  will  either  overlook 
bserre  his  little  dcfbcts.  Such  an  easy  companion  as  this,  either  now  and 
ows  out  a  little  flattery,  or  lets  a  man  silently  flatter  himself  in  his  snpe- 
0  him.  If  you  take  notice,  there  is  hardly  a  rich  man  in  the  world  who 
such  a  led  lYiend  of  small  consideration,  who  is  a  darling  for  his  insignifl- 
It  is  a  great  case  to  have  one  in  our  own  shape  a  species  below  us,  and 
thout  being  listed  in  our  service,  is  by  nature  of  our  retinue.  These  de- 
s  are  of  excellent  use  on  a  rainy  day,  or  when  a  man  has  not  a  mind  to 
)r  to  exclued  solitude,  when  one  has  neither  a  mind  to  that  or  to  corn- 
There  are  of  this  good-natured  order  who  are  so  kind  to  dirido  themselves, 
iiese  good  offices  to  many.  Five  or  six  of  them  visit  a  whole  quarter  of  the 
id  exclude  the  spleen,  without  fbes,  from  the  families  they  frequent  If 
not  prescribe  physic,  they  can  be  company  when  you  take  it.  Very  great 
tors  to  the  rich,  or  those  whom  they  caU  people  at  their  ease,  are  your 
of  no  consequence.  I  have  known  some  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
,  make  delicious  flatterers.  They  know  the  course  of  the  town,  and  the 
characters  of  persons ;  by  this  means  they  will  sometimes  tell  the  most 
le  fklsehoods  imaginable.  They  will  acquaint  you  that  such  one  of  a  quite 
^  party  said,  that  though  you  were  engaged  in  diflerent  interests,  yet  he 
greatest  respect  for  your  good  sense  and  address.  When  one  of  these  has 
nmning,  ho  passes  his  time  in  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his 
for  his  position  is  never  to  report  or  speak  a  displeasing  thing  to  his 
As  for  letting  him  go  on  in  an  error,  ho  knows  advice  against  them  is  the 
persons  of  greater  talents  and  less  discretion. 

latin  word  for  a  flatterer  {asscnlalor)  implies  no  more  than  a  person  that 
onsents ;  and  indeed  such  a  one,  if  a  man  were  able  to  pim^hase  or  main- 
1,  can  not  bo  bought  too  dear.  Such  a  one  never  contradicts  you,  but 
ton  you,  not  by  a  fVilsome  way  of  commending  you  in  broad  terms,  by  liking 
ir  you  propose  to  utter  j  at  the  same  time  is  ready  to  beg  your  pardon,  and 
you.  if  you  chaiice  to  speak  ill  of  yourself  An  old  lady  is  very  seldom  without 
dmpanion  as  this,  who  can  recite  the  names  of  all  her  lovers,  and  the  matches 
by  her  in  the  days  when  she  minded  such  vanities  (as  she  is  pleased  to  call 
lough  she  so  much  approves  the  mention  of  them).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  a 
)  flatterer  is  generally  elder  than  herself,  her  years  serving  to  recommend 
oness's  age,  and  to  add  weight  to  her  complaisance  in  all  other  particulars, 
mtlemen  of  small  fortunes  are  extremely  necessitous  in  this  particular.  I 
deed,  one  who  smokes  with  me  often;  but  his  parts  are  so  low,  that  all  th< 
he  does  me  is  to  fill  his  pipe  with  me,  and  to  be  out  at  just  as  many  whiffs 
e.  This  is  all  the  praise  or  assent  that  he  is  capable  of,  yet  there  are  more 
rhen  I  would  rather  be  in  his  comimny  than  that  of  the  brightest  man  I 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  an  account  of  this  Inclination  to  be  flat- 
!)ut  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  pleasure  in  it  is 
Dg  like  that  of  receiving  money  which  lay  out.  Every  man  thinks  he  has 
e  of  reputation,  and  is  glad  to  see  one  that  will  bring  any  of  it  home  to  him ; 
matter  how  dirty  a  bag  it  is  conveyed  to  him  in,  or  by  how  clownish  a  mes- 
K)  the  money  is  good.  All  that  we  want  to  be  pleased  with  flattery,  is  to 
that  the  man  is  smoerc  who  gives  it  us.  It  is  by  this  one  accident  that  ab- 
atures  often  return  the  most  skillful  in  this  art.  Their  tyrant  of  ability  is 
advantage,  and  their  bluntness,  as  it  is  the  seeming  efiect  of  sincerity,  is  the 
er  to  artifice. 

cc  introduces  a  flatterer  talking  to  a  coxcomb,  whom  he  cheats  out  of  a 
)d;  and  a  third  person  on  the  stage  makes  on  him  this  pleasant  remark, 
How  has  an  art  of  making  fools  madmen.'  The  love  of  flattery  is  uideed 
les  the  weakness  of  a  great  mind ;  but  you  see  it  also  m  persons  who  other- 
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wise  discover  no  maimer  of  relish  of  any  thing  above  mere  sensuality.  These  li 
it  sometimes  improves,  but  always  debases  the  former.  A  fool  is  himself  the 
Ject  of  pity  till  ho  is  flattered.  By  the  force  of  that,  his  stupidity  is  raised 
affectation,  and  ho  becomes  of  dignity  enough  to  be  ridiculous.  I  rememb 
droll,  that  upon  one's  saying  the  times  are  so  ticklish  that  there  must  great  cir 
taken  what  one  says  in  conversation,  answered  with  an  air  of  surliness  and  hon 
If  people  will  be  fVeo,  let  them  be  so  in  the  manner  that  I  am,  who  never  aba 
man  but  to  his  face.  lie  had  no  reputation  for  saying  dangerous  truths ;  then 
when  it  was  repeated,  You  abuse  a  man  but  to  his  face  1  Yes,  says  he,  I  fli 
him. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  of  injuries  to  flatter  any  but  the  unhappy,  or  such  m 
displeased  with  themselves  for  some  infirmity.  In  this  latter  case  we  have  a  met 
of  our  club,  that,  when  Sir  Jeffrey  falls  a8lcep,  wakens  him  with  snoring.  This  m 
Sir  Jeffery  hold  up  for  some  moments  the  longer,  to  see  there  are  men  younger 
himself  among  us,  who  are  more  lethargic  than  he  is. 

When  flattery  is  practiced  upon  any  other  consideration,  it  is  the  most  abject  t 
in  nature ;  nay,  I  can  not  think  of  any  character  below  the  flatterer,  except  he 
envies  him.  You  meet  with  fellows  prepared  to  be  as  mean  as  possible  in  their 
descensions  and  expressions ;  but  they  want  persons  and  talents  to  rise  up  to  so 
baseness.    As  a  coxcomb  is  a  fool  of  (xarts,  so  a  flatterer  is  a  knave  of  parts. 

The  best  of  this  order  that  I  know,  is  one  who  disguises  it  under  a  spirit  of 
tradiction  or  reproof.  He  told  an  arrant  driveller  the  other  day,  that  he  did  not 
for  being  in  company  with  him,  because  he  heard  he  turned  his  absent  fiiendf 
ridicule.  And  upon  Lady  Autiunn's  disputing  with  him  about  somethipg 
happened  at  the  Revolution,  ho  replied  with  a  very  angry  tone,  *  Pray,  madam, 
me  leave  to  know  more  of  a  thing  in  which  I  was  actually  conceined,  thao  yon 
were  then  in  your  nurse's  arms.' 


John  Hughes,  one  of  the  occasional  contributors  to  Sieele^s  periodk 
was  bom  at  Marlborough,  in  Wiltsliire,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1( 
He  was  early  brought  to  London,  and  recoived  the  rudiments  of  his  edi 
tion  at  a  private  school ;  but  the  weakness  of  his  constitution  preventing] 
from  attempting  the  severer  studies  of  a  university,  he  devoted  his  atten 
to  the  softx3r  pursuits  of  poetry,  music,  and  drawing ;  in  each  of  whid 
made  very  considerable  progress.  His  acquaintance  with  the  muses  and 
graces  did  not,  however,  render  him  averse  to  business,  or  mifit  him  for 
for  he  held  a  situation  in  the  office  of  ordnance  for  several  years,  and  at 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1719, 
secretary  for  the  commissions  of  the  peace  under  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper. 

Huglies  was  of  a  mild,  amiable,  contented,  and  pious  dispoeitioD, 
possessed  very  considerable  abihties  as  an  essayist  He  furnished 
papers  and  several  letters  for  the  *  Tatler,'  eleven  papers  and  thirteen  lei 
for  the  *  Spectator,'  and  two  papers  for  the  *  Guardian.'  At  one  time  he 
joyed  very  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  but  at  present  his  translat 
only  are  esteemed.  Of  his  various  dramatic  pieces,  The  Siege  of  Dm 
cuSy  alone  has  escaped  obli\ion.  This  play  was  successfully  brought  o 
Druiy  Lane  Theatre  on  the  very  night  of  the  author^s  death ;  and  fi 
elevated  tone  of  morality,  pure  diction,  and  imposing  imagery,  it  challc 
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our  warmest  admiration.  It  is  not,  however,  fitted  to  move  the  passions ; 
and  though  still  occasionally  acted,  is  not  adapted  for  the  ^tage.  His 
periodical  essays  are  of  an  order  of  excellence  much  sujxirior  to  his  poems  or 
Ids  dramas.  They  are  all  written  in  an  easy,  correct,  and  elegant  style,  ex- 
hibiting occasionally  Avit  and  humor,  and  uniformly  tending  to  inculcate  the 

best  precepts,  both  moral  and  reli^ous.  Of  the  essays  we  oflfer  the  follow- 
ing:— 

AMBITION. 

If  we  look  abroad  upon  the  great  multitude  of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to  trace 
out  the  principles  of  action  in  every  individual,  it  will,  I  think,  seem  highly  probable 
tiiat ambition  runs  through  the  whole  species,  and  that  every  man,  in  proportion  to 
the  Tigonr  of  his  complexion,  is  more  or  less  actuated  by  it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  un- 
oonunon  thing  to  meet  with  men  who  by  the  natural  bent  of  their  inclinations,  and 
without  the  discipline  of  philosophy,  aspire  not  to  the  heights  of  power  and  gran- 
deur; whenever  set  their  hearts  upon  a  numerous  train  of  clients  and  dependencies, 
nor  other  gay  appendages  of  greatness;  who  are  contented  with  a  competency,  and 
vfll  not  molest  their  tranquillity  to  gain  an  abundance ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  to  be 
condnded  that  such  a  man  is  not  ambitiuus :  his  desires  may  have  cut  out  another 
dmoel,  and  determined  him  to  other  pursuits ;  the  motive,  however,  may  bo  still 
ttonme;  and  in  these  cases  likewise  the  man  may  be  equally  pushed  on  with  the 
toire  of  distinction. 

Though  the  pure  consciousness  of  worthy  actions  abstracted  from  the  views  of 
popular  applause,  be  to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  reward,  yet  the  desire  of  distino- 
fionwas  doubtless  implanted  in  our  natures  as  an  additional  incentive  to  exert  our- 
•Itcs  m  virtuous  excellence. 

This  passion,  indeed,  like  all  others,  is  frequently  perverted  to  evil  and  ignoble 
fivPOBes,  so  that  we  may  account  for  many  of  the  excellencies  ai»i  follies  of  life 
VpOQ  the  same  innate  princii)lcs,  to  wit,  the  desire  of  being  remarkable ;  for  this,  as 
thai  been  differently  cultivated  by  education,  study,  and  converse,  will  bring  forth 
*Aable  effects,  as  it  falls  in  with  an  ingenuous  disposition  or  a  corrupt  mind ;  it 
doei  accordingly  express  itself  in  acts  of  magnanimity  or  selfish  cunning,  as  it  meets 
"V^  a  good  or  weak  imderstanding.  As  it  has  been  employed  in  establishing  the 
■W,  or  adorning  the  outside,  it  renders  the  man  eminently  praiseworthy  or  ridicn- 
^■i.  Ambition,  therefore,,  is  not  to  be  confined  only  to  one  passion  or  pursuit ;  for 
il  the  same  humours,  in  constitutions  otherwise  difiTerent,  affect  the  body  after  dif- 
^RDt  manners,  so  the  same  aspiring  principle  within  us  sometimes  breaks  forth 
^pQO  one  object,  sometimes  upon  another. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  but  that  there  is  as  great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of 
""Wtters  or  cudgel  players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  for  superiority, 
lb  man  that  could  avoid  it  would  ever  sufibr  his  head  to  be  broken  but  out  of  a 
^l^icqtle  of  honour.  This  is  the  secret  spring  that  pushes  them  forward ;  and  the 
^f^Kriority  which  they  gain  above  the  undistinguished  many,  does  more  than  repair 
fhoK  wounds  they  have  received  in  the  combat.  It  is  Mr.  Waller's  opinion,  that 
Alias  Cesar,  had  he  not  been  master  of  the  Roman  empire,  would  in  all  probability 
hfn  made  an  excellent  wrestler. 

'  Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps  or  herd  had  led; 
He  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.' 

That  he  inbdned  the  world,  was  owing  to  the  accidents  of  art  and  knowledge : 
d  be  not  met  with  those  advantages,  the  same  sparks  of  emulation  would  have 
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kindled  within  him,  and  prompted  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  some  enteix)riK  of 
a  lower  miturc.  Since,  therefore,  no  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in  this  life, 
but  that  a  thousan<l  accidents  may  either  forward  or  disappoint  his  advaDoement  it 
is,  methinks,  a  pleasant  and  inoU'eiuive  siK'culation,  to  consider  a  great  man  u  di- 
vested of  all  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune,  and  to  bring  him  domn 
one*s  imagination  to  tiiut  low  station  of  life,  the  nature  of  which  bears  some  distut 
resemblance  to  that  high  one  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  Thus  one  may  viev 
him  exercising  in  mniiuturc  those  talents  of  nature  which,  being  drawn  oat  by  edu- 
cation to  their  full  length,  enable  him  for  the  discharge  of  some  important  em{ilot^ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  one  may  raise  uneducated  merit  to  such  a  pitch  of  grMtr 
ness,  as  may  seem  ecjual  to  the  possible  extent  of  his  improved  capacity. 

Thus  nature  furnishes  a  man  with  a  general  api>etite  of  glory ;  education  detei* 
mines  it  to  this  or  that  particular  object.  The  desire  of  distinction  is  not,  I  thifit 
in  any  instance  more  observable  than  in  the  variety  of  outsides  and  newappeanoM 
which  the  modish  ]>art  of  this  world  are  obliged  to  provide,  in  order  to  make  thesh 
selves  remarkable,  for  any  thing  glaring  or  ])articular,  either  in  behaviour  or  v^ 
rel,  is  known  to  have  this  g(x>d  effect,  that  it  catches  tlie  eye,  and  will  not  suflferyoi 
to  pass  over  the  person  so  adorned  without  due  notice  and  observation.  It  hiilib* 
wise,  ui>on  this  account,  Ixjen  frequently  resented  as  a  very  great  slight^  to  leiw 
any  gentleman  out  of  a  }amixx)n  or  satire,  who  has  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  bk 
neighbour,  because  it  supiK>ses  the  pc^rson  not  eminent  enough  to  be  taken  DOtks 
of  To  this  passionate  fondness  for  distinction,  are  owing  various  fh>lic80iiie  tfd 
irregular  practices,  as  .sallying  out  into  nocturnal  exploits,  breaking  of  Tkiodoi^ 
singing  of  catches,  beating  the  watch,  getting  drunk  twice  a  day,  killing  a  fff^ 
number  of  horses,  with  many  other  enterprises  of  the  like  fiery  nature }  for  certanlr 
many  a  man  is  more  rakish  and  extravagant  tlian  he  would  willingly  be,  were  tbeic 
not  others  to  look  on  and  give  their  ajiprobation. 

One  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  absurd  ambition  thit  «<* 
showed  itself  in  human  nature,  is  that  which  comes  upon  a  man  with  experitf'* 
and  old  age,  the  season  when  it  might  be  expected  he  should  be  wisest ;  and  tb8^ 
fore  it  can  not  receive  any  of  those  lessening  circumstances  which  do,  in  some  V0^ 
nrc,  excuse  the  disorderly  ferments  of  youthful  blood :  I  mean  the  passion  forged 
ting  money,  exclusive  of  the  character  of  the  provident  father,  the  afiectionate  lift- 
band,  or  the  generous  friencL    It  may  be  remarked,  for  the  comfort  of  hxt/A 
poverty,  that  tliLs  desire  reigiLs  most  in  those  who  have  but  few  good  qualities  t^ 
recommend  them.    This  is  a  weed  that  will  grow  in  a  barren  soil.    Humanity,  gos^ 
nature,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  aro  incompatible  with  iTiritt 
It  is  strange  to  see  how  suddenly  this  abject  passion  kills  all  the  noble  sentimfl^ 
and  generous  ambitions  that  adorn  human  nature ;  it  renders  the  man  who  iiovV' 
nui  with  it  a  peevish  and  cruel  master,  a  severe  i)arent,  and  unsociable  husbindi^ 
distant  and  mistrustful  friend.    But  it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose  to  cousidfflfc 
as  an  absurd  passion  of  the  heart,  rather  than  as  a  vicious  afiection  of  the  D^ 
As  there  are  fh.*quent  uistances  to  be  met  with  of  a  proud  humility,  so  this  p**** 
contrary  to  most  others,  afiects  applause,  by  avoiding  all  show  and  appearance^;  ^ 
this  reason,  it  wiU  not  sometimes  endure  even  the  common  decencies  of  spp*''^  .j 
*  A  covetous  man  will  call  himself  poor  that  you  may  soothe  his  vanity  by  oont^^ 
dieting  him.'    Love,  and  the  desire  of  glory,  as  they  are  the  most  DStuial.  so  tlMf 
aro  capable  of  being  rc^Hncd  into  the  most  delicate  and  rational  passions.    It  is  tA! 
the  wise  man  who  strikes  out  of  the  sacn?t  paths  of  a  private  life,  fbr  honour  fli' 
dignity,  allured  by  the  splendour  of  a  court,  and  the  unffelt  weight  of  public  enQkf  1 
ment,  whether  he  succeeds  in  his  attempts  or  not,  usually  comes  near  enough  to 
painted  greatness  to  discern  the  daubing;  he  is  then  desurous  of  extricating  hiwdf 
out  of  the  hurry  of  11  A),  that  he  may  pass  away  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
quillity  and  retu*emcut. 
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may  be  thought,  then,  but  common  prudence  in  a  man  not  to  change  a  better 
3  for  a  worse,  nor  ever  to  quit  that  which  he  knows  he  shall  take  up  again  with 
sure ;  and  yet  if  human  life  be  not  a  little  moved  with  the  gentle  gales  of  hope 
fears,  there  may  be  some  danger  of  its  stagnating  in  an  unmanly  indolence  and 
irity.  It  is  a  known  story  of  Bomitian,  that  after  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
Roman  empire,  his  desires  turned  upon  catching  flies.  Active  and  masculine 
its  in  the  vigour  of  youth  neither  can  nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest ;  if  they  debar 
oselves  Arom  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move  downwards,  and 
'  will  feel  themselves  actuated  by  some  low  and  abject  passion.  Thus,  if  you 
off  the  top  of  a  tree,  and  will  not  suffer  it  to  grow  any  higher,  it  will  not,  there- 
,  cease  to  grow,  but  will  quickly  shoot  out  at  the  bottom.  The  man,  indeed, 
•  goes  into  the  world  only  with  the  narrow  views  of  self-interest,  who  catches  at 
applause  of  an  idle  multitude,  as  he  can  And  no  solid  contentment  at  the  end  of 
journey,  so  he  deserves  to  meet  with  disappointments  in  his  way ;  but  he  who  is 
latcd  by  a  nobler  principle,  whose  mind  is  so  far  enlarged  as  to  take  in  the  pros- 
t  of  his  country's  good,  who  is  enamoured  with  tliat  praise  which  is  one  of  the 
attendants  of  virtue,  and  values  not  those  acclamations  which  are  not  seconded 
the  impartial  testimony  of  his  own  mind ;  who  repines  not  at  the  low  station 
ich  Providence  has  at  present  allotted  him,  but  yet  would  willingly  advance  him 
r  by  justifiable  means  to  a  more  risuig  and  advantageous  ground;  such  a  man  is 
nned  with  a  generous  emulation ;  it  is  a  virtuous  movement  in  him  to  wish  and 
endeavour  that  his  power  of  doing  good  may  be  equal  to  his  will. 
The  man  who  is  fitted  out  by  nature,  and  sent  into  the  world  with  great  abilities, 
ctpable  of  doing  great  good  or  mischief  in  it.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care 
edncation  to  inf^ise  into  the  untainted  youth  early  notices  of  justice  and  honour, 
Bt  80  the  possible  advantages  of  good  parts  may  not  take  an  evil  turn,  nor  be  per- 
iled to  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  It  is  the  business  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
A 10  much  to  extinguish  our  passions,  as  to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable, 
dUhosen  olgects;  when  these  have  pointed  out  to  us  which  course  we  may  law- 
Oy  steer,  it  is  no  harm  to  sot  out  all  our  sail ;  if  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
Ivenity  should  rise  upon  us,  and  not  suffer  us  to  make  the  haven  where  we  would 
I,  it  will,  however,  prove  no  small  consolation  to  us  in  these  circumstances,  that 
i  bare  neither  mistaken  our  course,  nor  fallen  into  calamities  of  our  own  pro- 

BTDg. 

SeGgion,  therefore,  were  we  to  consider  it  no  farther  than  as  it  interposes  in  the 
Un  of  this  life,  is  highly  valuable,  and  worthy  of  great  veneration ;  as  it  settles 
eTirions  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  interests  of  mortal  men,  and  thereby 
omits  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  great  community ;  as  it  gives  a  man  room  to 
Kf  his  part  and  exert  his  abilities ;  as  it  animates  to  actions  truly  laudable  in 
cnuelves,  in  their  effects  beneficial  to  society  \  as  it  inspires  rational  ambition, 
nects  love,  and  elevates  desire. 

&STACE  BuDGKLL,  the  Other  principal  contributor  to  the  *  Spectator,' 
fc  a  man  of  very  different  character  from  Hughes.  Budgell  was  bom 
St.  Thomas,  near  Exeter,  in  1685,  and  educated  at  Christ's  Church 
)I%e,  Oxford.  After  spending  some  years  at  the  imiversity,  he  removed 
London  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  instead 
devoting  himself  to  his  legal  studies,  he  surrendered  up  his  entire  time 
I  attention  to  polite  literature,  and  the  company  of  men  of  fashion, 
difion,  to  whom  he  was  related,  patronized  him  >*'ith  much  kindness,  and 
cured  for  him  several  lucrative  offices  in  Ireland ;  but  in  1718,  on  the  ap- 
tttment  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  that  king 
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dom,  BiidgcU  was  dismissed  from  office,  immediately  after  wbidi  he  returned 
to  London,  and  there  passed  tlie  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
extreme  vanity,  and  of  revengeful  feelings ;  and  a  lampoon  upon  the  Irish 
viceroy  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  South 
Sea  scheme,  he  lost  a  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  suhsequently 
figured  principally  as  a  virulent  party  writer,  and  an  advocate  of  free-think- 
ing. At  length  his  declining  reputation  suffered  a  mortal  blow  bj  the 
charge  being  established  against  liim,  of  having  forged  a  testament  in  hii 
own  favor.  In  1737,  this  wretched  man,  finding  life  unsupportable,  delih- 
erately  committed  suicide,  by  leaping  from  a  boat  while  shooting  London 
Bridge.  After  his  death  a  slip  of  paper  was  found  in  his  bureau,  upcn 
which  was  >vritten — 

Wliat  Gate  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Can  not  bo  wrong. 

Thirty-seven  numbers  of  the  'Spectator'  are  ascribed  to  Budgell;  and 
though  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  *  these  were  either  written  by  Addison,  or  ao 
much  improved  by  him  that  they  were  made  in  a  manner  his  o^ti,'  the* 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  assertion,  which,  in  itself,  appeo- 
somewhat  improbable,  as  Addison  would  not  be  hkely  to  allow  another  ti> 
obtain  the  credit  due  to  himself.  It  is  true  that  the  style  and  humor  nr 
semble  those  of  Addison ;  but  as  the  two  writers  were  much  tt^ther,  t 
successful  attempt  on  BudgelPs  part  to  imitate  the  productions  of  his  fnaif 
was  probable  enough.  The  contributions  of  Budgell  to  the  '  Spectator'  we» 
distinguished  by  the  letter  X ;  and  of  these  tlie  one  on  27^  Art  of  Qwii^ 
Rich  is  perhaps  tlie  best. 

From  these  essayists  we  pass  to  notice  the  remaining  prose  writers  of  thii 
period,  who  are  Maude\ille,  Shaftesbury,  Echard^  Potter,  Kennett,  Bding' 
broke,  Clarke,  Iloadly,  Berkeley,  and  Lady  Montagu.  Though  some  rf 
these  are  writers  of  very  considerable  eminence,  still  the  limited  space  th* 
we  have  resen  ed  for  them  will  compel  us  to  be  very  brief  in  our  remaiifc 

Bernard  Mandeville  was  bom  of  English  parents,  in  Holland,  in  1674» 
and  in  that  country  received  his  education,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  doctiP 
of  medicine.     lie  was  a  nervous  and   graphic  writer,   but  unfortunate^ 
squandered,  upon  lax  and  useless  speculations,  powers  that  would  have  ^ 
mirably  fitted  him  for  a  novel  writer  or-essayist.     On  his  arrival  in  En^J- 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  from  time  to  time  ^ 
forth  different  publications,  which,  however,  for  want  of  intrinsic  merit  ao* 
fell  into  obscurity.     In  1723,  ho  produced  his  celebrated  FMt  of  the  Bttit 
or  Private  Vices  made  Public  Benefits,  which  was  soon  rendered  compi^  li 
uous  by  being  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  acooont  offc-i 
immoral  and  pernicious  tendency.   Bishop  Berkeley  answered  the  argumeili  \ 
of  the  Fable,  and  Mandeville  replied  in  Letters  to  Dion.  He  also  pubbdlBl 
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^ree  ThcughUt  en  Religion^  and  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Honour^ 
md  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War.  His  death  occurred  in  January 
1733,  soon  after  this  last  publication  appeared. 

Mandeville^s  satires,  though  general,  frequently  exhibit  strong  and  lively 
dctures.  He  describes  the  faults  and  corruptions  of  different  professions 
ad  forms  of  society,  and  then  attempts  to  show  that  they  are  subservient 
>  the  grandeur  and  worldly  happiness  of  the  whole.  *  K  mankind,'  sajrs 
e,  *  could  be  cured  of  the  failings  they  are  naturally  guilty  oi^  they  would 
3ase  to  be  capable  of  forming  vast,  ix)tent,  and  poUte  societies,'  His 
bject  was  chiefly  to  divert  the  reader,  being  apparently  conscious  that 
laukind  are  not  to  be  reasoned  out  of  their  follies.  He  beUeved  that 
baiity  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  education,  are,  to  the  lower  classes,  in- 
lUrious ;  and  hence  the  low  and  degrading  view  which  he  takes  of  human 
lature.  In  this  particular  he  strongly  reminds  one  of  Dean  Swift.  As  a 
specimen  of  Mandeville's  style,  we  present  the  following  extract : — 

POMP  AND  SUPERFLUITY. 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  of  any  country  whatever,  had 
no  Yalue  for  earthly  pleasures,  and  did  not  endeavour  to  gratify  their  appetites,  why 
■TO  envy  and  revenge  so  raging  among  them,  and  all  the  other  passions,  improved  and 
i^fined  upon  in  courts  of  princes  more  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  why  are  their  re- 
pwte,  their  recreations,  and  whole  manner  of  living,  always  such  as  are  approved 
^  coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  most  sensual  people  of  the  same  country  1  If, 
despising  all  visible  decorations,  they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embellishments  of 
•Jw  mind,  why  should  they  borrow  so  many  of  the  implements,  and  make  use  of 
the  most  dail^ng  toys,  of  the  luxurious  1  Why  should  a  lord  treasurer,  or  a  bishop, 
or  even  the  Grand  Siguier,  or  the  Pope  of  Rome,  to  bo  good  and  virtuous,  and  en- 
deavour the  conquest  of  his  passions,  have  occasion  for  greater  revenues,  richer 
^^UTutore,  or  a  more  numerous  attendance  as  to  personal  service,  than  a  private 
■■•^1  What  virtue  is  it  the  exercise  of  which  requires  so  much  pomp  and  supcr- 
'oitjr  88  are  to  be  seen  by  all  men  in  power  1  A  man  has  as  much  opportunity 
to  prictlce  temperance  that  has  but  one  dish  at  a  meal,  as  he  that  is  constantly 
■•^  with  three  courses  and  a  dozen  dishes  in  each.  One  may  exercise  as  much 
P**ttiice  and  be  ftill  of  self-denial  on  a  few  flocks,  without  curtains  or  tester,  as  in 
•▼elvetbed  that  is  sixteen  foot  high.  The  virtuous  possessions  of  the  mind  are 
wither  charge  nor  burden :  a  man  may  bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a  garret, 
^^▼e  injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chaste,  though  he  has  not  a  shirt  to  his  back ;  and 
therefore  I  shall  never  believe  but  that  an  indifferent  sculler,  if  he  was  intrusted 
vithit,  migM  carry  all  the  learning  and  religion  that  one  man  can  contain,  as  well 
•  charge  wim  six  oars,  especially  if  it  was  but  to  cross  from  Lambeth  to  West- 
'^^^'■ter ;  or  that  humility  is  so  ponderous  a  virtue,  that  it  requires  six  horses  to 
Alt  it 

AinBONT  AsHLET  CooPER,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  bom  in 
liJodon,  in  16Y1.  After  a  careftil  private  education,  he  travelled  for  some 
tiDMon  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  in  1693,  entered  the 
flonse  of  Commons.  Five  years  afterwards  he  repaired  to  Holland,  and 
BOftiTited  the  society  of  Bayle  and  Le  Clcrc.  On  his  return  he  succeeded 
o  tbe  earldom,  and  spoke  frequently  in  the  House  of  Lords.    All  his  par- 
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liaincntary  appearances  wore  creditable  to  his  talents,  and  honorable  to  hb 
taste  and  feelings.  Ills  first  publication  appeared  in  1708,  and  was  ^ 
Letter  on  Enth^isiasm^  prompted  by  the  extravagance  of  the  French 
prophote,  whose  z<?al  had  degenerated  into  intolerance.  In  1709,  appeared 
his  Moralists^  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody^  and  Sensus  Communis,  an  essay 
ujK>n  the  freedom  of  wit  and  humor.  In  this  latter  production  he  vindi- 
cates the  use  of  ridicule  as  a  test  of  truth.  In  1710  he  published  another 
slight  work,  A  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author,  Soon  afterwards  ill  health 
com  polled  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate ;  and  he  fixed  on  Naples,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  February,  1713,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  A 
complete  collection  of  his  w^orks  was  published  in  1716,  under  the  general 
title  of  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times, 

The  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  lofty  and  musicjd.  lie  bestowed  so 
great  pains  on  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  that  the  labor  is  apparent 
Dc*sirous  also  of  blending  the  nobleman  and  man  of  the  world,  with  the 
author,  a  tone  of  assumption  and  familiarity  deforms  some  of  his  arguments 
and  illustrations.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  ancients,  and  in  his 
dialogue  entitled  *  llie  Monillsts,'  has  adopted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ele- 
vated style  of  his  favorite  Plato.  With  those  who  hold  in  like  estimation 
the  works  of  that  *  divine  philosopher,'  and  who  are  willing  to  exchange 
continuity,  precision,  and  simplicity,  for  melody,  and  stateUness  of  diction, 
*  The  Moralists'  can  not  fml  to  be  regarded  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

As  a  moralist.  Lord  Shaftesbury  holds  a  very  conspicuous  place.    He  was 
the  founder  of  that  school  of  philosophers  by  whom  virtue  and  vice  are  re- 
garded as  natiu'ally  and  fundamentally  distinct,  and  who  consider  nuin  to 
be  endowed  with  a  *  moral  sense'  by  which*  these  are  discriminated,  and  it 
once  approved  of  or  condemned,  without  reference  to  the  self-interest  of 
him  who  judges.     In  opjxxsition  to  Ilobbes,  he  maintains  that  the  natnra 
of  man  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  exercise  of  benevolent  and  disinterested 
affections  in  the  sociid  state  ;  and  he  earnestly  inculcates  the  doctrine,  that 
virtue  is  more  conducive  than  >'ice  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  those  wh> 
practice  it.     He  speaks  of  *  conscience,  or  a  natural  sense  of  the  odiousne* 
of  crime  and  injustice  ;'  and  remarks,  that  as,  in  the  case  of  objects  d  the 
external  senses,  *  the  shapes,  motions,  colors,  and  proportions  of  these  W**' 
being  presented  to  our  eye,  there  necessarily  results  a  beauty  or  defonnitr« 
according  to  the  different  measure,  arrangement,  and  dispositiov  of  the  ^ 
eral  parts  ;  so,  in  behanour  and  actions,  when  presented  to  our  understand^ 
ing,  there  must  be  found,  of  necessity,  an  apparent  difference,  according  ^ 
the  reguliuity  and  irregularity  of  the  subject.     The  mind,'  says  he, '  fed* 
the  soil  and  harsh,  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable,  in  the  affections ;  vi 
finds  a  foul  and  fair,  a  hannonious  and  dissonant,  as  really  and  truly  heA  tf 
m  any  musical  numbers,  or  in  the  outward  forms  or  reprcsentafioDi  of 
sensible  things.     Nor  can  it  withhold  its  admiration  and  ecstacy,  its  alV6^  ^ 
sion  and  scorn,  any  more  in  what  relates  to  one  than  to  tho  other  of  ihieN  I 
subjects.     However  false  or  corrunt  it  be  within  itself^  it  finds  tho  di&f»iOBi  1 
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as  to  beauty  and  comeliness,  between  one  heart  and  another ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  all  disinterested  cases,  must  approve  in  some  measure  of  what  is 
natural  and  honest,  and  disapprove  what  is  dishonest  and  corrupt'  This 
doctrine  has  been  successfully  followed  out  by  Dr.  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow, 
and  subsequently  adopted  and  illustrated  by  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown. 

The  religious  tendency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  frequent  and  extensive  discussion.  That  he  was  a  decided  and  pow- 
erful opponent  of  atheism,  is  universally  admitted ;  and  he  would  doubtless 
have  opposed  Christianity  with  equal  warmth  and  energy,  had  not  its  nom- 
inal profession  then  been  fashionable.  In  his  '  Characteristics'  he  speaks  of 
revelation,  a  future  state,  and  other  Christian  doctrines,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  justiiy  Dr.  Leland  in  including  him  among  deistical  writers.  We  close 
our  remarks  upon  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  with  the  following  extract  from 
*TheMorahst:'— 

PUTONIC  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  SCALE 'OF  BEAUTY  AND  LOVE. 

I  have  now  a  better  idea  of  that  melancholy  you  discovered ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  humorous  tmn  you  were  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am  persuaded  it  has  a  different 
foondation  from  any  of  those  fantastical  causes  I  then  assigned  to  it.  Love,  doubt- 
less, is  at  the  bottom,  but  a  nobler  love  than  such  as  common  beauties  inspire. 

Here,  in  my  turn,  I  began  to  raise  my  voice,  and  imitate  the  solemn  way  you  had 
been  teaching  me.    Knowing  as  you  are  (continued  I),  well  knowing  and  experi- 
enced in  all  tlio  degrees  and  orders  of  beauty,  in  all  the  mysterious  charms  of  the 
pAx^cnlar  forms,  you  rise  to  what  is  more  general ;  and  with  a  larger  heart,  and 
mind  more  comprehensive,  you  generously  seek  that  which  lb  highest  in  the  kind. 
Hot  captivated  by  the  lineaments  of  a  fair  face,  or  the  well-drawn  proportions  of  a 
bnmui  body,  you  view  the  life  itself,  and  embrace  rather  the  mind  which  adds  the 
taatre,  and  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

Nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  single  beauty  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  an  aspiring 
wqL  It  seeks  how  to  combine  more  beauties,  and  by  what  coalition  of  these  to  form 
*  betntifol  society.  It  views  communities,  friendships,  relations,  duties ;  and  con- 
■Mtt8  by  what  harmony  of  particular  minds  the  general  harmony  is  composed,  and 
ciMUKioii  weal  established.  Nor  satisfied  even  with  public  good  in  one  community 
^  Dten,  it  frames  itself  a  nobler  object,  and  with  enlarged  affections  seeks  the  good 
of  numkind.  It  dwells  with  pleasure  amidst  that  reason  and  those  orde;«  on  which 
^  fiur  correspondence,  and  goodly  interest  is  established.  Laws,  constitutions, 
^  umI  religious  rites ;  whatever  civilizes  or  polishes  rude  mankind ;  the  sciences 
•*!  »rt8,  philosophy,  morals,  virtue ;  the  flourishing  state  of  human  afikirs,  and  the 
P^'^on  of  human  nature ;  these  are  its  delightfVil  prospects,  and  this  the  charm 
w  beauty  which  attracts  it. 

^  ardent  in  this  pursuit  (such  is  its  love  of  order  and  perfection,)  it  rests  not 
*^.  nor  satisfies  itself  with  the  beauty  of  a  part,  but  extending  ftirther  its  commu- 
■'^ve  bounty,  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and  affects  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
•^e.    True  to  its  native  world  and  higher  country,  'tis  here  it  seeks  order  and  pcr- 
^^^  wishing  the  best,  and  hoping  still  to  find  a  just  and  wise  administration.    And 
*^all  hope  of  this  were  vain  and  idle,  if  no  Universal  Mind  presided ;  since,  with- 
out nich  a  supreme  intelligence  and  providential  care,  the  distracted  universe  must 
be  OODdcnmed  to  suffer  infinite  calamities,  'tis  here  the  generous  mind  labours  to 
Aoover  that  healing  cause  by  which  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  securely  established, 
flM  beauty  of  things,  and  the  universal  order  happily  sustained. 
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This,  Palcmon,  is  the  labour  of  your  soul ;  and  this  its  melancholy :  when  iuiboo> 
cessfully  pursuing  the  supreme  beauty,  it  meets  with  darkening  clouds  which  inte^ 
cef>ts  its  sight.  Monsters  arise,  not  those  from  Libyan  deserts,  but  fVom  the  heirt 
of  man  more  fertile,  and  with  their  horrid  aspects  cast  an  unseemly  reflection  upon 
nature.  She,  helpless  as  she  is  thought,  and  working  thus  absurdly,  is  contemned, 
the  government  of  the  world  arraigned,  and  Deity  made  void.  Much  is  alleged  in 
answer,  to  show  why  nature  errs ;  and  when  she  seems  most  ignorant  or  perrene  in 
her  productions,  I  assert  her  even  then  as  wise  and  provident  as  in  her  goodliest 
works.  For  'tis  not  then  that  men  complain  of  the  world's  order,  or  abhor  the  fiice 
of  things,  when  they  see  various  interests  mixed  and  interfering ;  natures  subordi- 
nate, of  different  kinds,  opposed  one  to  another,  and  in  their  different  operations  sob- 
mitted,  the  higher  to  the  lower.  'Tis,  on  the  contrary,  from  this  order  of  inferior 
and  superior  things,  that  we  admire  the  world's  beauty,  founded  thus  on  cootTarie> 
ties ;  whilst  from  such  various  and  disagreeing  principles  a  universal  concord  it 
established. 

Thus  in  the  several  orders  of  terrestrial  forms,  a  resignation  is  required— a  sacri- 
fice and  mutual  yielding  of  natures  one  to  another.  The  vegetables  by  their  dcith 
sustain  the  animals,  and  animal  bodies  dissolved  enrich  the  earth,  and  rai:$c  agtia 
the  vegetable  world.  The  numerous  insects  are  reduced  by  the  superior  kinds  o^ 
birds  and  beasts ;  and  these  again  arc  checked  by  man,  who  in  his  turn  submiti  to 
other  natures,  and  resigns  his  form,  a  sacrifice  in  common  to  the  rest  of  things.  And 
if  in  natures  so  little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each  other,  tlie  sacrifice  of  int»- 
ests  can  appear  so  just,  how  much  more  reasonably  may  all  inferior  natures  be  sab- 
jected  to  the  superior  nature  of  the  world ! — that  world,  Palemon,  which  even  now 
transported  you,  when  the  sun's  faulting  light  gave  way  to  these  bright  coiistellip 
tions,  and  left  you  this  wide  system  to  contemplate. 

Here  arc  those  laws  which  ought  not,  nor  can  submit  to  any  thing  below.  Tbs 
central  powers  which  hold  the  lasting  orbs  in  their  Just  poise  and  movement,  mnrt 
nut  be  controlled  to  save  a  fleeting  form,  and  rescue  from  the  precipice  a  puny  ani- 
mal, whoso  brittle  fVaine,  however  i^rotected,  must  of  itself  so  soon  dissolve.  Tl* 
ambient  air,  the  inward  vapours,  the  unpending  meteors,  or  whatever  else  is  nntrf- 
mental  or  preservative  of  this  earth,  must  operate  in  a  natural  course ;  and  other 
good  constitutions  must  submit  to  the  good  habit  and  constitution  of  the  all-sajtain- 
ing  globe.  Let  us  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  by  earthquakes,  storms,  pestilential 
blasts,  nether  or  upper  fires,  or  floods,  the  animal  kinds  arc  oft  afflicted,  and  whole 
si)ecies  perhaps  involved  at  once  in  common  ruin.  Nor  need  we  wonder  if  the  inte- 
rior form,  the  soul  and  temper,  partakes  of  this  occasional  deformity,  and  sympa- 
thizes oflvn  with  its  close  partner.  Who  is  there  that  can  wonder  either  at  the  rfdc* 
nosses  of  sense  or  the  depravity  of  minds  inclosed  in  such  frail  bodies,  and  depends 
ent  on  such  prevertible  organs  1 

Here,  then,  is  that  solution  you  require,  and  hence  those  seeming  blemishes  cait 
upon  nature.  Nor  is  there  aught  in  this  beside  what  is  natural  and  good.  'Til  ^ 
which  is  predominant;  and  every  corruptible  and  mortal  nature,  by  its  mortalityani 
corruption,  yields  only  to  some  better,  and  all  in  common  to  that  best  and  highflrt 
nature  which  is  incorruptible  and  immortal. 

Laurence  Eciiard,  an  English  historian  and  divine,  was  born  at  BassiiB) 
Suflfolkshire,  in  1671,  and  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  whert 
he  took  his  master's  degree,  in  1C95.  He  entered  into  orders,  and  soon  afttf 
obtained  the  hvings  of  Welton  and  Elkington,  m  Lmcobsbire ;  and  in  llli 
he  was  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe,  and  became  also  a  prebenit 
ary  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  His  leisure  was  devoted  to  historical  iiid 
other  literary  pursuits ;  and  he  published  a  History  of  England^  a  Chnifd 
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^xlesicLStieal  History,  a  History  of  Rome,  a  General  Oazetteer,  and  also 
'anslations  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  After  passing  many  years  in  the  faitli- 
il  discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  his  declining  state  of  health  compel- 
id  him  to  go  to  Scarborough  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters ;  but  he  ched  by 
le  way,  in  his  chariot,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  1730. 

Echard's  History  of  England  was  att^icked  by  Calamy  and  others,  but  it 
mg  maintained  its  ground  as  a  text  book,  and  a  work  of  general  reference. 
Us  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  is  still  regarded  as  a 
^liable  compilation  of  the  events  of  which  it  treats. 

John  Potter,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a 
aen-dniper,  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  and  was  bom  in  1674.  At  fourteen 
2^u:s  of  age  he  entered  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  soon  became  distin- 
ushed  for  his  att^nments  in  the  Greek  language.  In  1694  he  was  chosen 
llow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  soon  ailer  went  into  orders.  Through  various 
ixuch  preferments  he  passed  with  great  celebrity,  and,  in  1737,  succeeded 
"T.  Wake  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  death  occurred  in  1747,  in  the 
tventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

The  most  valuable  of  Dr.  Potter's  literary  performances,  is  his  work  on 
ie  Antiquities  of  Greece.  The  researches  of  modem  philologists  have  great- 
r  enriched  this  department  of  Htorature ;  but  Potter  led  the  way,  and  sup- 
Jied  a  ground-work  for  future  scholars.  He  also  successfiilly  edited  the 
witings  of  Lycophron,  and  wrote  a  number  of  original  works,  consisting  of 
h^atises  and  discourses  on  church  govemment,  and  other  theological  sub- 
jecU,  all  of  which  were  published  at  Oxford,  in  1753.  With  the  learning 
cC  the  English  hierarchy.  Dr.  Potter  united  too  much  of  the  pomp  and  pride 

^hich  occasionally  mark  its  dignitaries :  he  disinherited  his  eldest  son  for 

nuBTying  below  his  rank. 

BAsa  Kenkett  was  bom  at  Postling,  in  Kent,  on  the  twenty-first  of  Oc- 
tober, 1674.     In  1690,  he  entered  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where 
ne  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  uncommon  abilities,  and  rapid  advan- 
*8  in  classical  learning.     He  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1696,  was 
^^^08en  fellow  of  his  college  the  same  year,  and  soon  after  produced  his 
^'^"^  Antiques  Notitia,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Rome,    This  work  performed 
^same  service  for  Roman  antiquities  that  Archbishop  Potter's  did  for 
^wcian.    For  nearly  a  century  it  was  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  the 
*l»J€ct  of  which  it  treats  ;  but  it  has  recently  been  superseded  by  the  Ro- 
^^'^'^  Antiquities  of  Dr.  Adams.     In  1706,  Kennett,  having  previously  en- 
tod  into  orders,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Enghsh  factory  at  Leghorn, 
ikere  he  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  from 
liw  Prists,  and  was  in  danger  of  the  Inquisition.     He  remained  at  Leghorn 
BDtfl  1713,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  own  coimtry,  for 
(be  benefit  of  his  native  lur.     Tlie  year  after  he  arrived  in  England,  he  was 
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elect«*d  president  of  his  college,  and  made  doctor  of  divinity;  but  diedsoc^^ 
after,  of  a  disease  which  he  had  contracted  in  Italy. 

Kennett  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  for  his  leanuD^* 
piety,  and  modesty,  and  was  a  writer  of  much  more  than  ordinaiy  exoJ-^ 
lence.    Besides  his  *  Roman  Antiquities,'  he  wrote  Lives  of  ike  Oredm  ?9 
ets,  an  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  and  a  collection  of  sermons. 

Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  descended  ftam 
an  ancient  family,  and  was  bom  at  Battersea,  Surrey,  in  16*72.  His  earij" 
education  was  conducted  with  great  strictness,  under  the  care,  as  is  supposed, 
of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman ;  and  having  afterwards  passed  succeasfuDy 
through  Eton  school,  he  thence  entered  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  for  the  soundness  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  the  extent  of  his  learning.  After  some  years  passed  in  dissipattos, 
he  reformed  his  habits,  entered  parliament,  and  became  successively  fl6^ 
retary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state.  In  1712,  he  was  elevated  to  the  pea- 
age  by  being  created  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anna, 
the  seals  of  office  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with  im- 
peachment for  the  share  he  had  taken  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
Bolingbroke  retired  to  France,  and  entered  into  the  Pretender's  service, « 
secretary.  His  heart,  however,  was  e\idently  not  in  this  business  ;  and  he 
therefore  soon  became  unpopular  with  the  party  with  whom  he  now  acted, 
and  was  accused,  by  them,  of  neglect  and  incapacity.  Dismissed  from  hii 
second  secretor^'ship,  he  had  recourse  to  literature,  and  produced  his  Bejltt' 
tions  on  Exile,  and  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  containing  a  defeooB 
of  his  conduct. 

In  1723,  Bolingbroke  obtained  a  fiill  pardon,  and  returned  to  England; 
but  though  his  family  inheritance  was  restored  to  him,  he  was  exdnded 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  He  then  commenced  an  active  opposition  to  ^e^ 
retary  Walpole,  and  wTote  a  number  of  political  tracts  against  the  Whig 
minl'^try.  In  1736  he  retired  again  to  France,  and  resided  there  seven  yean, 
during  which  time  he  produced  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  History,  and  * 
Letter  on  the  True  Use  of  Retirement,  He  once  more  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country,  took  up  his  residence  at  Battersea,  and  there  remained  until  hii 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1751. 

In  1749,  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  and  Idta^ 
a  Patriot  King,  with  a  preface  by  Da\id  Mallet,  appeared,  and  immediatfllf 
led  to  a  bitter  and  acrimonious  war  of  pamphlets.  Bolingbroke^s  treatiN 
had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  that  he  might  have  a  few  copies  pri^^ 
ed  for  private  circulation.  After  the  death  of  Pope,  it  was  discovered  W 
fifteen  hundred  copies  had  been  printed,  and  this  Bolingbroke  affected  V 
consider  a  heinous  breach  of  trust.  Pope's  conduct  in  the  transaction,  mnrt 
however,  be  attributed  to  admiration  for  his  friend ;  for  he  had  ^  not  ob^ 
expended  his  time  in  correcting  the  work,  but  his  money  in  printiDg  il 
out  any  possibility  of  deriving  from  it  either  credit  or  advantage.' 
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^Lfier  Bolingbroke's  death,  Mallet,  to  whom  he  had  left  all  his  manu- 
pts,  published  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  five  volumes.  A  series 
essays  on  religion  and  philosophy,  first  published  in  this  collection,  dis- 
Bed  the  noble  author  as  an  opponent  of  Christianity.  Of  lofty  irregu- 
views  and  character,  vain,  ambitious,  and  vindictive,  yet  eloquent  and 
^^inadve,  we  may  admire,  but  can  not  love,  Bolingbroke.  The  friendship 
Pope  was  the  brightest  gem  in  his  coronet ;  yet  by  one  ungrateful  and 
Reeling  act,  he  sullied  its  lustre,  and 

Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe. 

The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is  declamatory  and  impetuous ;  but  the  expres- 
^n  is  often  vivid  and  felicitous,  with  a  power  of  moral  painting  that  pro- 
uts,  with  great  distinctness,  pictures  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  In  the  fol- 
ding letter  to  Swift,  he  thus  finely  moralizes : — 

My  dear  Dean, 
We  are  both  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  have  been  some  years  going  down  the 
11 ;  let  US  make  the  passage  as  smooth  as  we  can.  Let  us  fbnce  agamst  physical 
11  by  care,  and  the  use  of  those  means  which  experience  must  have  pointed  out 
>  US ;  let  us  fence  against  moral  evil  by  philosophy.  We  may,  nay  (if  we  will  fol- 
yw  nature,  and  do  not  work  up  imagination  against  her  plainest  dictates)  we  shall, 
I  ooone,  grow  every  year  more  indifferent  to  life,  and  to  the  afikirs  and  interests 
if  t  system  out  of  which  we  are  soon  to  go.  This  is  much  better  than  stupidity. 
Ibe  decay  of  passion  strengthens  philosophy,  for  passion  may  decay,  and  stupidity 
BOtiaccced.  Passions  (says  Pope,  our  divine,  as  you  will  see  one  time  or  other)  are 
tbe  gaks  of  life ;  let  us  not  complain  that  they  do  not  blow  a  storm.  What  hurt  does 
ifB  do  us  in  subduing  what  we  toil  to  subdue  all  our  lives  1  It  is  now  six  in  the 
Boning ;  I  recall  the  time  (and  am  glad  it  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  I  used  to 
^  going  to  bed  surfbited  with  pleasure,  or  jaded  with  business ;  my  head  often  f\ill  of 
■diemes,  and  my  heart  as  often  fVill  of  anxiety.  Is  it  a  misfortune,  think  you,  that  I 
rile  at  this  hour  refreshed,  serene,  and  calm ;  that  the  post  and  even  the  present  af- 
te  of  life  stand  like  ol^jects  at  a  distance  fVom  me,  where  I  can  keep  off  the  disa- 
P^ble,  80  as  not  to  be  strongly  affected  by  them,  and  ftom  whence  I  can  draw  the 
^^ben  nearer  to  me  1  Passions,  in  their  force,  would  bring  all  these,  nay,  even  fu- 
^  contingencies,  about  my  ears  at  once,  and  reason  would  ill  defend  me  in  the 
icoffle. 

A  much  loftier  spirit  of  philosophy  pervades  the  following  eloquent  sen- 
^^  on  the  independence  of  the  mind  with  respect  to  external  drcumstanoes 
*^8itQations: — 

Believe  me  the  Providence  of  Qod  has  established  such  an  order  in  the  world,  that 
tf  iQ  which  belongs  to  us,  the  least  valuable  parts  can  alone  fUl  under  the  ^:1l  of 
O^boi  Whatever  is  best  is  safest,  lies  most  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power,  can 
BBttherbe  given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  this  great  and  beautifrd  work  of  nature — 
tt^  world.  Such  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contemplates  and  admires  the  world, 
wiMre  it  makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  inseparably  ours ;  and  as  long  as  we 
raabk  in  one,  we  shall  ei\joy  the  other.  Let  us  march,  therefore,  intrepidly,  wherever 
le  are  led  by  the  course  of  human  accidents.  Wherever  they  lead  us,  on  what  coast 
oerer  we  are  thrown  by  them,  we  shaU  not  find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.    We 
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shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  creatures  of  the  same  figure,  endowed  with  1^ 
same  faculties,  and  bom  under  tlic  t^ame  laws  of  nature.  Wo  shall  see  the  sannTir-' 
tues  and  vices  ilowing  iVom  the  same  general  principles,  but  varied  in  a  tbxntud 
ditU^reut  and  contrary  modes,  acconliug  to  that  inflnito  variety  of  laws  andcitstoois 
which  is  «BtabIished  for  the  same  universal  end — the  preservation  of  society.  We 
shall  feel  the  same  revolutions  of  seasons ;  and  the  same  sun  and  moou  wiU  guide  the 
course  of  our  year.  The  same  azure  vault,  bespangled  with  stars,  will  be  everyvhae 
spread  over  our  heads.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  from  whence  we  may  not  id- 
mirc  those  planets,  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  ditferent  orbits  round  the  same  cfotnl 
sun ;  fk-om  whence  we  may  not  discover  an  object  still  more  stupendous,  that  anqy 
of  fixed  stars  hung  up  in  the  immense  space  of  the  universe,  innumerable  sooi, 
whose  beams  enhghten  and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  which  roll  around  them; 
and  whilst  I  am  ravished  by  such  contemplations  as  those,  whilst  my  soul  is  tlitt 
raised  up  to  heaven,  it  imports  me  little  what  ground  I  tread  upon. 


Samuel  Clarke,  ono  of  the  most  distinguished  divines,  scholars,  and 
metaphysicians  of  any  ago  or  country,  was  born  at  Norwich,  on  the  elevearth 
of  October,  1075.  His  mind  was  so  remarkably  premature  that  his  poweB 
of  reflection  and  abstraction  were  develoi>ed  when  he  was  yet  a  mere  bof. 
*  Ono  of  his  parents,'  says  Whiston,  his  biographer,  *  asked  him,  when  h 
was  very  young,  AVhether  God  could  do  eveiy  thing  ?  He  answered  Test 
He  was  asked  again,  Whether  God  could  tell  a  he?  He  answered  No  I 
And  he  understood  the  question  to  sup]K)se  that  this  was  the  only  thing  thiit 
God  could  not  do ;  nor  durst  he  say,  so  young  was  he  then,  that  he  thoo^ 
there  was  any  tiling  else  which  God  could  not  do ;  while  yet  he  well  re- 
membered, that  he  had  even  then  a  clear  con>iction  in  his  own  mind,  tlut| 
Ihere  was  one  thing  which  God  could  not  do — ^that  he  could  not  anniMito 
ihat  space  which  was  in  the  room  where  they  were.'  This  opinion  ooncenuDg 
the  necessary  existence  of  space  became,  thenceforth,  a  leading  feature  in  4* 
mind  of  the  future  philosopher. 

After  thorough  preparation  in  classical  learning  at  the  free-school  of  U* 
native  town,  Clarke  entered  Gains  College,  Cambridge,  where  his  wonderfU 
genius  and  ^eixt  abilities  soon  began  to  display  themselves.  He  defolri 
his  especial  attention  to  natural  philosophy,  and  pursued  that  subject  viA 
such  suwess,  that  in  his  twenty-second  year  he  published  an  exceUeAt 
translation  of  Rohault's  Physics,  with  notes,  in  which  he  advocated  the  New- 
tonian system,  although  that  of  Descartes  was  taught  by  Rohault,  who* 
work  was,  at  that  time,  the  text-book  in  tlie  university.  The  work  inunfr 
diately  became  the  standard  text  for  lectures,  and  four  editions  of  QaAA 
translation  were  required  Ixjfore  it  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  universily ;  W. 
a  length  it  was  superseded  by  treatises  in  which  the  Newtonian  philoBOplf 
was  avowedly  adopt4?d. 

Having  taken  orders,  Clarke  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Dr.  HooN^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  who  appointed  him,  in  1698,  his  chaplain.     In  the  en^ 
part  of  his  ministerial  career  he  published  three  practical  easays,  one  Oi 
Baptism,  one  on  Confirmation,  and  one  on  Repentance  ;  and  also  wrote  phl^^ 
B])hrases  of  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.    Hm 
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ftkiop  now  bestowed  upon  him  a  living  at  Norwich ;  and  his  reputation 
jm  so  high  that,  in  1704,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  lecture. 
3a  aelected  as  th^  subject  of  his  first  course  of  lectures,  the  Being  and 
AXtributes  of  God ;  and  the  second  year  he  chose  the  Evidences  of  Nat- 
wnH  and  Revealed  Religion,  The  lectures  were  soon  afterwards  published, 
■d  immediately  attracted  notice  and  controversy,  from  their  containing  the 
•rthor's  celebrated  argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of  God,  the  germ  of 
irtrich  is  comprised  in  a  Scholium  annexed  to  Newton's  *  Principia.'  Ao- 
€Oidiiig  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  scholar,  as  immensity  and  eternity  are 
not  M^ftonce^,  but  attributes,  the  immense  and  eternal  Being,  whose  attri- 
Iwrtes  they  are,  must  also,  of  necessity,  exist.  The  existence  of  God,  there- 
fcw,  is  a  truth  that  follows  with  demonstrative  evidence  from  those  concep- 
tions of  space  and  time  which  are  inseparable  from  the  human  mind. 
Dngald  Stewart,  though  considering  that  Clarke,  in  pursuing  this  lofty 
ttgument,  soared  into  regions  where  he  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  admits  the 
gntodness  of  the  conception,  and  its  connection  with  the  principles  of  nat- 
vil  religion. 

He  next  subject  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Clarke,  was  a  Defence  cf 
tfa  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  He  aLso  translated  New- 
ton's Optics  into  Latin,  for  which  he  received,  from  the  author,  five  hundred 
pounds.  In  1 709,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  took 
tbe  degree  of  doctor  of  dinnity,  and  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
Qneen.  In  1Y12,  he  edited  a  splendid  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
*nh  corrections  and  emendations,  and  also  gave  to  the  world  an  elaborate 
^"Brtise  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  1724,  he  published  a 
•■ies  of  seventeen  sermons ;  many  of  which  are  excellent,  while  others  arc 
tBctaied  with  his  metaphysical  predilections.  In  1729,  Clarke  published 
the  first  twelve  books  of  the  *  Uliad,'  vrith  a  Latin  version  and  copious  an- 
AOtilioDs ;  and  Homer  has,  perhaps,  never  had  a  more  judicious  or  acute 
Mffientator.  The  last  Hterary  efforts  of  this  indefatigable  scholar  were 
'woted  to  drawing  up  an  Exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  pre- 
|*nng  several  volumes  of  sermons  for  the  press.  These  were  not  published 
®  after  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  seventeenth  of  May,  1729. 

Ibe  various  talents  and  learning  of  Dr.  Clarke,  and  his  easy,  cheerful 
^KMJtion,  attracted  the  highest  admiration  and  esteem  of  his  contempora- 
liK.  As  a  metaphysician,  he  was  inferior  to  Locke  in  comprehensiveness 
^  origmality,  but  possessed  more  skill  and  logical  foresight ;  and  he  is 
^y  celebrated  for  the  boldness  and  ability  with  which  he  placed  himself 
^  the  breach  agidnst  the  Necessitarians  and  Fatalists  of  his  age.     His  spec- 
wstions  on  moral  doctrines  are  over-refined,  being  colored  by  his  fondness 
far  mathematical  studies,  in  forgetfulness  that  mental  philosophy  can  not, 
Ae  physical,  be  demonstrated  by  axioms  and  definitions  in  the  manner  o^ 
Ibe  exact  sciences.    His  style,  of  which  we  give  the  following  specimen,  i» 
mj  and  perspicuous,  but  not  remarkable  for  its  elegance : — 
TOL.  n, — S    . 
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NATURAL  AND  ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCE  OF  RIGHT  AND  WROSG. 

The  princiiuil  thing  tliat  can,  with  any  colour  of  reason,  seem  to  countenance  1 
opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  natural  and  etcnial  difiorencc  of  good  and  evil  ia^ 
difficulty  there  may  sometimes  be  to  define  exactly  the  bounds  of  right  and  wrong;  tb9 
variety  of  o]>iniona  that  have  obtained  even  among  understanding  and  learned  me&r 
conceniing  certain  questions  of  just  and  unjust,  csj^ecially  in  political  matters -,  and 
the  many  contrary  laws  that  Iiave  been  made  in  divers  ages  and  in  different  ooQfr 
tries  concerning  these  matters.     But  as,  in  painting,  two  very  different  coloun,  bj 
diluting  oacli  other  very  slowly  and  gradually,  may,  from  the  highest  intensemia  in 
either  extreme,  tenuinate  in  tlie  midst  insensibly,  and  so  run  one  into  the  other, 
that  it  shall  not  be  possible  even  for  a  skillful  eye  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins ;  and  yet  the  colours  may  really  differ  as  much  u 
can  be,  not  in  degrees  only,  but  entirely  in  kind,  as  red  and  blue,  or  white  and  black: 
so,  Uiough  it  may  perhaps  be  ver}'  difficult  in  some  nice  and  iiorplexed  cases  (wfaiek 
yet  are  very  far  i>om  occurring  frequently)  to  define  exactly  the  bounds  of  ri^taod 
wrong,  just  and  ui\just  (and  tliere  may  be  some  latitude  in  the  judgment  of  difierest 
men,  and  the  laws  of  divers  nations),  yet  right  and  wrong  are  nevertheless  in  tbes- 
selves  totally  and  essentially  ditferent ;  even  altogether  as  much  as  white  and  Uadii 
light  and  darkness.     The  Spartan  law,  i>erhaps,  which  permitted  their  yonth  to 
steal,  may,  as  absurd  as  it  was,  bear  much  dispute  whether  it  was  absolutely  nnjat 
or  no ;  l)ecause  every  man,  having  an  absolute  right  in  his  own  goods,  it  maj  uea 
that  the  members  of  any  society  may  agree  to  transfer  or  alter  their  own  propertiBi 
upon  what  conditions  thay  shall  think  fit.    But  if  it  could  be  snpi)osed  that  i  hnr 
had  been  made  at  Sparta,  or  at  Rome,  or  in  India,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  mckH, 
whereby  it  had  been  commanded  or  allowed  that  every  man  might  rob  by  viokooe^ 
and  murder  whomsoever  he  met  with,  or  that  no  faith  should  be  kept  with  anynM^ 
nor  any  equitable  compacts  performed,  no  man,  with  any  tolerable  use  of  his  retioii 
whatever  diversity  of  judgment  might  be  among  them,  in  other  matters,  would  hnt 
thought  that  such  a  law  could  have  authorized  or  excused,  much  less  have  jostiiM 
such  actions,  and  have  made  them  become  good :  because  'tis  plainly  not  in  meik 
power  to  make  falsehood  be  truth,  though  they  may  alter  the  property  of  4* 
goods  as  they  please.    Now  if,  in  flagrant  cases,  the  natural  and  essential  difi^rOOl 
between  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  can  not  but  be  confessed  to  be  plainly  ul 
undeniably  evident,  the  difference  between  them  must  be  also  essential  and  xxDiXt/f' 
able  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  and  nicest,  and  most  intricate  cases,  though  it  be  DSt  - 
so  easy  to  be  discerned  and  accurately  distinguished.    For  if,  from  the  diflScnttyof 
determining  exactly  the  boimds  of  right  and  wrong  in  many  perplexed  cases,  it  cM 
truly  be  concluded  that  just  and  mijust  were  not  essentially  different  by  nature,  lilt 
only  by  iK>sitive  constitution  and  custom,  it  would  follow  equally,  that  they  were  iflt 
really,  essentially,  and  unalterably  difierent,  even  in  the  most  flagrant  cases  thatoA 
be  supposed;  which  is  an  as.sertion  so  very  absurd,  that  Mr.  Hobbes  himself  eodi 
hardly  vent  it  without  blushing,  and  discovering  plainly,  by  his  shifliog-expN^ 
sions,  his  secret  self-condemnation.    There  are,  therefore,  certain  necessary  and  elB^ 
nal  differences  of  things,  and  certain  fltnesses  or  unfltnesses  of  the  application  d 
diffe^nt  things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  not  depending  on  any  podtiM 
constitutions,  but  founded  unchangeably  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  thii]^,  andM*  ,- 
avoidably  arising  A-om  the  difierencef  ;>f  the  things  themselves.  ^gf 

Benjamin  Hoadly,  suca?Bsivcly  bl<;bop  of  Bangor,  Hereford,  Sa&boiJ|! 
and  Winchester,  wivs  tlie  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hoadlj,  master  of  4*1 
public  grammar-school  of  Norwich,  and  was  bom  at  Westerham,  in  Kerii! 
on  the  fourteenth  of  November,  1676.    He  was  educated  at  Catherine  H4 
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Cambridge,  and  afterward  became  fellow  of  his  college.  Having  taken  or- 
dere,  he  was  preferred,  in  1704,  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  London, 
and  two  years  after  attacked  a  sermon  by  Atterbury,  and  thus  incurred  the 
enmity  of  Swift  and  Pope.  He  defended  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  at- 
tacked the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience  with  such  vigor 
and  perseverance,  that,  in  1709,  the  House  of  Commons  recommended  him 
to  the  fiivor  of  the  queen.  Her  majesty  did  not,  however,  comply  with  their 
request;  but  her  successor,  George  the  First,  elevated  him  to  the  see  of 
Bangor.  Shortly  after  his  elevation,  Hoadly  published  a  work  against  the 
nonjurore,  and  a  sermon  preached  l>efore  the  king  at  St.  James's,  on  the 
Ifature  of  the  Kingdom  or  Church  of  Christ,  The  latter  excited  a  long 
and  vehement  dispute,  known  as  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  in  which  many 
tracts  were  published.  The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  took  up  Hoadly's 
worb  with  warmth,  and  passed  a  censure  upon  them,  as  calculated  to  sub- 
▼^rt  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  impugn  and  im- 
peach the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  controversy  was 
conducted  with  unbecoming  violence,  and  several  bishops  and  other  grave 
divines  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
in  the  heat  of  party  warfare. 

This  controversy  seems  the  more  singular,  as  there  was  nothing  whatever 
m  Bishop  Hoadly's  sermon  injurious  to  the  established  endowments  and 
privileges,  nor  to  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  English  church,  even 
in  theory.     This  controversy  embraced  also  the  question  of  rehgious  Hberty 
M  a  dvil  right,  which  the  convocation  explicitly  denied ;  and  the  much  de- 
^    bited  idea  of  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  religious  mat- 
L   ten.   The  style  of  Hoadly's  controversial  treatises  is  strong  and  logical,  but 
,.   without  any  of  the  graces  of  composition ;  and  hence  they  have  fallen  intc 
oomparative  obUvion.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  indepen- 
dent and  hberal  position  that  ho  maintained,  aided  by  his  station  in  the 
Aurch,  tended  materially  to  stem  the  torrent  of  slavish  submission  which 
•t  that  time,  prevailed  in  the  church  of  England. 
L       Besides  the  writings  already  alluded  to,  bishop  Hoadly  produced  several 
»    other  works,   as    Terms  of  Acceptance^  Reasonableness  of  Conformity^ 

L    TrmUse  on  the  Sacrament,  and  numerous  sermons.     He  hved  to  the  ad- 

.■1  ' 

I     finoed  age  of  eighty-five,  and  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1761.    Of 
&    luB  lennons  the  following  extract  is  a  fair  specimen : — 


t 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  CHRIST  NOT  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

It  therefore,  the  cbnrch  of  Christ  be  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  essential  to  it 

ftat  Christ  himself  be  the  sole  lawgiver  and  solo  judge  of  his  suljects,  in  all  points 

Rlatiiig;  to  the  ikvonr  or  displeasure  of  Almighty  Qod ;  and  that  all  his  subjects,  in 

villi  station  soever  they  may  be,  are  equally  subjects  to  him ;  and  that  no  one  of 

tbem,  any  more  than  another,  hath  authority  either  to  make  new  laws  for  Christ's 

aobjects,  or  to  impose  a  sense  upon  the  old  ones,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  or  to 

Jsdige,  censure,  or  punish  the  servants  of  another  master,  in  matters  relating  purely 

to  conacieDce  or  salvation.    If  any  person  hath  any  other  notion,  either  through  a 
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long  line  of  itopIb  wilh  incoimiitUtit  meanings,  or  through  negligence  of  thoa^r   - 
lot  him  liiit  ask  hltuMf  irhethir  tlic  churcli  of  Chriiit  be  the  ki:^doiii  of  Chint  oV 
not ;  and  if  it  be,  nliethcr  thb  notion  of  it  doth  not  abnolutely  exdode  all  oUit^' 
leglvliLtoiN  and  Jud^'S  in  matters  rvlating  to  consdoncc  or  favour  ofQod, »  fMbec 
it  am  \m!  hU  kiiigiliim  If  any  mortul  men  Ihto  Huch  a  power  of  logtaluion  uA. 
jodgiuiiit  In  ft.    Tliia  inifuiry  will  bring  ae  luck  to  the  Oral,  which  ii  the  tnly  Ditt 
account  oftlte  diurch  uf  ChrJHt,  or  the  king<1oni  of  Chriat,  in  Uie  month  oft 
Chriatian ;  tiiikt  il  is  tlic  nimibcr  of  mvn,  nrhvthvr  wnall  or  great,  whether  diipemd 
or  united,  who  truly  uiid  siuccrcl;  aro  sulyvcCs  to  Jcsiu  Christ  alone  u  IbA 
lawgiver  and  Jud^  in  uisttors  relutiiig  to  tha  Ikvonr  of  Qod  and  their  etenul  at 

The  next  principal  point  is,  that,  if  the  church  be  the  kingdom  of  Chliit.  andthil 
'  kingdom  be  not  of  tliis  world,'  thia  must  apiienr  IVom  the  nature  and  end  vt  ila 
UwB  uf  Christ,  and  of  those  rcwarda  and  puniahmeuls  which  are  the  Mnctions  otlii 
laws.  Now,  his  laws  ore  declaratious  relating  to  tiie  favour  of  Ood  in  another  Mile 
•iter  tliia.  Tlicy  are  dc-clarollous  of  tliose  conditions  to  be  pcrfonued  in  tJjis  vM 
on  our  part,  without  wliicb  Qod  will  nut  make  us  ha^ipy  in  tliat  to  come.  And  (btj 
arc  almost  all  general  a]i|K.'a1s  to  the  will  of  tluit  Qod ;  to  bis  nature,  known  by  flw 
common  reaaon  of  mankind,  and  to  the  imitation  of  tlint  nature  wliich  miut  be  ov 
pcrlticlion.  The  kei'ying  his  commandments  is  declared  the  way  to  lUb.  uid  tb 
doing  bin  will  tbu  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  being  nalijMtt  ki 
Christ,  in  to  tlikH  very  mid,  tiuit  wo  may  Ihu  bolter  and  more  cllbctuallj  pcrfono  tbe . 
will  of  Qod.  The  iaus  of  tliio  kingdom,  ther<.'fur»,  as  Christ  hitt  them,  have  Datl% 
of  this  n'orld  in  their  view ;  no  tendency  cillier  to  tlie  uialtatioD  of  some  in  wcridll 
pomp  and  dignity,  or  to  their  absolute  dominion  over  tlie  faith  and  religions  caitael 
of  others  of  Iiis  sulOccts,  or  to  the  crectiiw  of  any  sort  of  temporal  kingdom  imlK 
the  covert  and  name  of  a  spiritual  one. 

The  Bonetious  of  Clirist's  law  arc  rewards  and  pntiiahments.  But  of  what  Mtt 
Not  the  rewards  of  this  world ;  not  tlie  orBcca  or  glories  of  this  state ;  not  the  ptki 
of  prisons,  banishments,  flnes,  or  any  lesser  and  more  modtrnte  penalties ;  otj.  Hi 
the  much  les.sor  ni.'gative  disconragements  that  bilong  to  homan  society.  He  •• 
ftr  from  thinking  that  tlieso  could  be  the  in:>tnimcnts  of  such  a  penuadon  ai  k 
thought  acceptable  tuGinl.  Bnt,  as  tliu  great  end  ofliis  kingdom  n-as  lognidsDB 
to  happuiL'SS  after  tlio  short  imuges  of  it  were  over  here  below,  so  he  took  tk 
motives  from  that  place  wlii're  his  kingdom  flnt  began,  and  where  it  was  last  load; 
ftom  tho(*c  rewards  and  punishmenls  in  a  future  stale,  which  had  no  relation  tn  Itk 
world;  and  to  show  tliat  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world;  all  thesanetliHU^ii 
he  thuaght  lit  to  give  to  his  laws  were  not  of  this  world  at  all. 

St.  Paul  understood  tliis  so  well,  that  he  gives  an  account  of  hlioimeaBdnct,' 
that  of  utiiers  in  the  same  station,  in  Uicse  words:  'Knowing  the  terron  of  I 
Lord,  we  [lerauadc  men :'  whereas,  in  too  many  Cliristian  countries  rince  hii  il 
if  some  who  profess  lo  succeed  him  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  owd  coodi 
it  must  be  in  a  ijuitc  contrary  strain:  '  Enowiug  the  turrora  of  this  world,  and  Imt 
them  in  our  tiower,  we  do  not  persuade  men,  but  foice  their  ontward  pi 
against  their  luwonl  persuasions '.' 

Now,  wherever  this  is  ]>racliced.  whclhcr  in  a  great  degree  or  ( 
place  there  is  so  far  a  change  rroui  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  worid,  to  a! 
dom  which  is  of  tliis  world.  As  soon  as  ever  you  liear  of  any  enginea  of  tliis  n 
wlietlier  of  the  greater  or  lesser  sort,  yen  must  immediately  think  that  theu,  ai 
fkr.  the  kingdom  of  this  world  fakes  place.  For,  if  the  very  essence  of  Qod'a ' 
be  spirit  and  trutli,  if  rcligluiibe  virtue  and  charity,  under  the  belief  of  a  Supnn 
Qovemorand  Judge,  if  true  real  (hilh  cannot  be  llie  efliict  of  force,  and  if  then  al 
be  no  reward  where  there  is  no  willing  choice-~then,  in  all  or  any  of  thcoc  i  tmi,  t 
^>p1y  force  or  flattery,  worldly  pleasure  or  pain.  Is  to  act  cootraiy  ta  the  inteni 
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of  true  religion,  as  it  is  plainly  opposite  to  the  maxims  upon  which  Christ  founded 
IuLb  Idngdom ;  who  choose  the  motives  which  arc  not  of  this  world,  to  support  a  king- 
dom which  is  not  of  this  world.    And,  indeed,  it  is  too  visible  to  be  hid,  that  wher- 
ever  the  rewards  and  punishments  are  changed  fVom  future  to  present,  from  the  world 
to  come  to  the  world  now  in  possession,  there  the  kingdom  founded  by  our  Saviour 
is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  so  ikr  clianged,  that  it  is  become,  in  such  a  degree,  what  he 
^ofessed  his  kingdom  was  not — that  is,  of  this  world ;  of  the  same  sort  with  other 
common  earthly  kingdoms,  in  which  the  rewards  are  worldly  honours,  posts,  offices, 
pomp,  attendance,  dominion ;  and  the  pimishments  are  prisons,  fines,  banishments, 
galleys,  and  racks,  or  something  less  of  the  same  sort. 


George  Berkeley,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  to 
niiom  Pope  assigned  '  every  \irtue  under  heaven/  was  bom  at  Thomastown, 
in  the  comity  of  Kilkenney,  Ireland,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  1684.  He 
was  educated  at  Dublin  university,  where  he  remarkably  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  proficiency  in  mathematical  studies;  and  in  1707,  became  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College.  In  1709,  he  published  his  Theory  of  Vmon  ;  in 
the  following  year,  The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge;  and  in  1713, 
l^peared  his  Tliree  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous,  in  which  his 
ideal  system  was  develojKjd  in  language  singularly  animated  and  imagina- 
tive. These  publications  introduced  him  to  the  Jicquaintance  of  Swift^  Pope, 
Steele,  and  other  members  of  that  brilliant  circle,  by  all  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  beloved. 

In  1713,  Berkeley,  having  previously  taken  orders,  and  been  promoted  to 

the  deanery  of  Clogher,  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  as  chapbun  and 

■Bcretary,  in  his  embassy  to  Sicily ;  and  afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent 

t    m  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher,  with  whom  he  remained 

ir    llroad  between  four  and  five  years.     On  his  return,  he  published  a  Latin 

tract,  De  Motu,  and  an  essay  on  the  fatal  Soutli  Sea  scheme,  both  of  which 

^Wwell  received.     In  1720,  Pope  introduced  him  to  the  Earl  of  Burling- 

*    ton,  and  by  that  nobleman  he  was  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 

iW-lieutenant  of  Ireland.     His  grace  made  Berkeley  his  chaplain,  and  af- 

tenrards  appointed  him  to  the  deanery  of  Deny.     It  soon  became  evident, 

"Otever,  that  personal  aggrandizement  was  never  an  object  of  interest  with 

titt  benevolent  philosopher.     He  had  long  cherished  a  project,  which  he 

■    WW  announced  as  a  *  Scheme  for  converting  the  savage  Americans  to  Chria- 

j    tnmty,  by  a  college  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer  Islands,  otherwise  called 

;    the  lales  of  Bermuda.'     Anticipating  no  difficulties,  he  communicated  his 

^    Otbosiastic  scheme  to  others,  and  even  obtained,  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 

4e  promise  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the  grounds  required, 

iBd  to  erect  suitable  buildings.     While  Berkeley's  mind  glowed,  and  his 

beait  swelled  with  the  visions  of  his  literary  and  religious  triumphs  in  the 

jr«ir  World,  he  wrote  the  following  fine  verses,  expressive  of  his  brilliant 

ntkapations : — 


t 


The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime 
Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
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In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 
Producing  subjects  worthy  fame. 

In  bappy  climes,  wbere  from  the  genial  son 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense. 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools  : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay; 

Such  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day. 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past^ 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time's  noblest  ofi&pring  is  the  last. 

In  1728,  Berkeley  sailed  for  Rhode  Island,  and  there  remained  for  Mine 
years,  awaiting  the  remittance  of  the  money  promised  by  Walpole ;  but  the    | 
minister  proved  faithless  to  his  pledge,  and  the  philosopher  was  oompdlfid, 
disappointed,  to  return  to  Europe.     While  in  America  he  composed  Tk 
Minute  Philosopher^  a  series  of  moral  and  philosophical  dialogaes,  which  lie 
published  in  1732.     He  soon  afler  attracted  the  attention  of  Queen  CaroliiKi 
and  in  1734  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Olojne,  in  Ireland.    Some 
useful  tracts  were  afterwards  published  by  him,  including  one  on  tar-wat^ 
which  he  considered  to  possess  high  medinical  qualities.   His  last  work  is  en- 
titled, The  Querist;  containing  several  Queries  proposed  to  the  Ccnsidtrch 
turn  of  the  Public,    In  1762,  he  removed,  with  his  &milj,  to  Oxford,  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  his  sons  ;  and  conscious  of  the  impropriety  of  re- 
siding apart  from  his  diocess,  he  endeavored  to  exchange  his  bishopric  bt 
some  canonry,  or  college,  at  Oxford.    Not  succeeding  in  this  project,  he  pio- 
posed  to  resign  his  bishopric ;  but  the  king  declared  he  should  die  a  bishof^ 
though  he  gave  him  liberty  to  reside  where  he  pleased.    This  inddeni 
is  highly  honorable  to  both  parties.     On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  175S, 
the  good  prelate  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  at  Oxford,  and  his  renuoos 
were  interred  in  Christ  Church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  Ui 
memory. 

The  life  of  Bishop  Berkeley  presents  a  striking  picture  of  patient  laboi 
and  romantic  enthusiasm,  of  learning  and  genius,  benevolence  and  woiAi' 
His  works  form  an  important  landmark  in  metaphysical  sdenoe.    At  fiiit 
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9  and  original  *  Theory  of  Vision'  was  considered  a  philosophical 
et  his  doctrines  are  now  incorporated  with  every  system  of  optics, 
i  clear  and  unaflfected,  with  the  easy  grace  of  the  polished  philos- 
love  of  description  and  of  external  nature  is  evinced  at  times,  and 
omething  of  the  freshness  of  old  Izaak  Walton,  The  following 
taken  from  *An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great 
itten  soon  after  the  ai£ur  of  the  South  Sea  scheme : — 

INDUSTRY. 

s  the  natnral  sure  way  to  wealth ;  this  is  so  tmo,  that  it  is  impossible  an 
Yee  people  should  vrant  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  or  an  idle 
under  any  form  of  goYcmmcDt.  Money  is  so  far  usefVil  to  the  public,  as 
.  industry,  and  credit  having  the  same  ofibct,  is  of  the  same  value  with 
money  or  credit  circulating  through  a  nation  ft-om  hand  to  hand,  with- 
ig  labour  and  industry  in  the  inhabitants,  is  direct  gaming, 
apossible  for  cunning  men  to  make  such  plausible  schemes,  as  may  draw 
re  less  skillful  into  their  own  and  the  public  ruin.  But  surely  there 
!*  sense  and  honesty  but  must  sec  and  own,  whether  he  understands  the 
,  that  it  is  an  evident  fully  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old 
ods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down  to  a  public  gammg-table  and 
r  money  one  to  another. 

methods  there  are  in  a  state  for  acquiring  riches  without  industiy  or 
ss  there  will  be  of  either  in  that  state :  this  is  as  evident  as  the  ruin 
it.  Besides,  when  money  is  shifted  fVom  hand  to  hand  in  such  a  blind 
anner,  that  some  men  shall  f^om  nothing  acquire  in  an  instant  vast  es- 
it  the  least  desert;  while  others  are  as  suddenly  stripped  of  plentiful  for- 
ift  on  the  parish  by  their  own  avarice  and  credulity,  what  can  be  hoped 
le  hand  but  abandoned  luxury  and  wantonness,  or  on  tlie  other  but  ez- 
ofls  and  despair  1 

ill  projects  for  growing  rich  by  sudden  and  extraordinary  methods,  as 
t  violently  on  the  passions  of  men,  and  encourage  them  to  despise  the 
,te  gains  that  are  to  be  made  by  an  honest  industry,  must  be  ruinous  to 
ind  even  the  winners  themselves  will  at  length  be  involved  in  the  public 

the  time  be  not  near  when  men  shall  say,  '  This  island  was  once  inhab- 
igious,  brave,  sincere  people,  of  plain  uncorrui)t  manners,  respecting  in- 
rather  than  titles  and  appearance,  asscrtors  of  liberty,  lovers  of  their 
ous  of  their  own  rights,  and  unwilling  to  infringe  the  rights  of  others ; 
f  learning  and  useful  arts,  enemies  to  luxury,  tender  of  other  men's 
odigal  of  their  own ;  inferior  in  nothing  to  the  old  Greeks  or  Romans, 

to  each  of  those  people  in  the  perfections  of  the  other.  Such  were  our 
iring  their  rise  and  greatness ;  but  they  degenerated,  grew  servile  flat- 
1  in  power,  adopted  Epicurean  notions,  became  venal,  corrupt,  injurious, 
upon  them  the  hatred  of  God  and  man,  and  occasioned  their  final  ruin. 

ART  WoRTLEY  MoNTAQu,  the  writer  with  whom  we  shall  close 
s  on  the  present  period,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
ind  was  bom  in  1690.  She  was  educated,  like  her  brothers,  in 
jrreek,  and  French  languages,  witli  each  of  which  she  became  en- 
iar.     In  1712,  she  married  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  and  on 
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her  husband  being  appointed  a  coniralssionor  of  the  treasury,  she  was  intio- 
ducod  to  the  courtly  and  polished  circles  of  London,  and  secured  the  firknd- 
ship  of  Addison,  Pop,  Gay,  and  other  distinguished  literati  of  that  period. 
Her  personal  beauty,  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation  were,  at  that  time, 
unrivalled.  In  1716,  her  husband  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
and  Lady  Mary  accompanied  him  to  Constantinople.  During  ike  journey, 
and  her  resid«.*ncc  in  the  Levant,  she  corresponded  with  her  sister,  the  Count- 
ess of  Mar,  Lady  Rich,  Pope,  and  others,  delineating  European  and  Turkiab 
scenery  and  manners  with  acciu-acy  and  minuteness.  On  observing,  among 
the  villages  in  Turkey,  the  practice  of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox,  sheV 
camo  convinced  of  its  utility  and  efficacy,  and  applied  it  to  her  own  son,  at 
that  time  al>out  three  yeare  old.  l^y  groat  exertions.  Lady  Mary  afterwards 
establi:shed  the  practice  of  incxnilation  in  England,  and  from  that  country  it 
has  spread  throughout  the  civiliz<»d  world. 

In  1718,  Lady  Mary's  husband  Ix'ing  recalled  from  his  embassy,  she  »• 
turned  to  England,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Pope,  settled  at  Twickenham. 
The  rival  wits  did  not^  however,  long  continue  friends.  Pope  seems  to  hate 
entertiiined  for  Lady  Mary  a  f>aission  warmer  than  friendship ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  tender  declaration  to  her,  which  threw 
the  lady  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  and  made  the  sensitive  poM 
ever  afterwards  her  implacable  enemy.  In  1739,  her  health  Liring  d** 
clined.  Lady  Mary  again  left  England,  and  after  visiting  Rome,  Naples,  anl 
other  promiui'nt  places,  she  finally  settled  at  Louverre,  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritor}'^,  whence  she  corresponded  freely  and  fully  with  her  female  friends  aol 
relations.  Montagu  died  in  1701,  immediately  after  which  Lady  Maiyre^ 
turned  to  England,  but  sht;  did  not  long  survive  her  husband,  as  her  own 
death  occurred  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  1762. 

Few  jKjrsons  of  any  tige  or  countr}*  ever  united  more  solid  sense  anl 
leaniing,  to  \rit,  fancy,  and  livoly  powers  of  description,  than  Lady  Maif 
Wortley  Montagu.  In  ei>istolary  eomjx)sition  she  has  very  few  equals,  anl- 
scarcely  a  sui>erior.  Walpolo  may  Ik*  more  witty  and  sarcastic,  and  CowpfiT 
more  unatFectedly  natural,  [►ure,  and  delightful ;  but  if  we  consider  the  f*- 
riety  and  novelty  of  the  objects  described  in  Lady  Mary's  letters,  the  fiind 
of  anectloto  and  oUserwation  they  disi>lay,  the  just  reflections  that  spring  OBt 
of  them,  and  the  happy  clt\'iniess  and  idiorhatic  grace  of  her  style,  we  aball  ^ 
hesitate  al.>out  placing  her  below  any  letter- writer  that  England  ever  pn^ 
duced.  II(?r  letters,  it  is  true,  may  sometimes  betray  a  want  of  fenumOB 
softness  and  delicacy ;  but  that  is  attributible  rather  to  the  fashion  (if  tiki 
times^  than  to  any  defect  in  her  taste.  Of  these  incomparable  lettoa  us 
present  the  following : —    . 

TO  E.  W.  MONTAGU,  ESQ.— ON  MATRIMONIAL  HAPPINESS. 

*  *  If  wc  many,  our  Iiappiness  most  consist  in  loving  one  another :  'tia  pitoi 
cipally  my  concern  to  think  of  the  most  probable  method  of  making  that  love  elM^ 
Dal.    You  object  against  living  in  London  \  I  am  not  fond  of  it  myaelf,  and  xetdQf 
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give  it  ap  to  yon,  though  I  am  assured  there  needs  more  art  to  keep  a  fondness  alive 
in  solitude,  where  it  generally  preys  upon  itself.    There  is  one  article  ahsolutcly  ne- 
cessary— to  be  ever  beloved,  one  must  be  ever  agreeable.    There  is  no  such  thing 
as  being  agreeable  without  a  thorough  good-humour,  a  natural  sweetness  of  temper, 
enlivened  by  cheerfolncss.    Whatever  natural  f\inds  of  gaycty  one  is  bom  with,  'tis 
necessary  to  be  entertained  with  agreeable  objects.    Any  body  capable  of  tasting 
pleasure,  when  they  confine  themselves  to  one  place,  should  take  care  'tis  the 
place  in  the  world  the  most  agreeable.    Whatever  you  may  now  think  (now,  per- 
haps, yon  have  some  fondness  for  me),  though  your  love  should  continue  in  its  full 
force,  there  are  houis  when  the  most  beloved  mistress  would  be  troublesome.    Peo- 
ple are  not  forever  (nor  is  it  in  human  nature  that  they  should  be)  disposed  to  be 
food;  you  would  be  glad  to  find  in  mo  the  fViend  and  the  companion.    To  be 
agreeably  the  last,  it  is  necessary  to  be  gay  and  entertaining.    A  perpetual  solitude, 
in  a  place  where  yon  see  nothing  to  raise  your  spirits,  at  length  wears  them  out,  and 
conversation  insensibly  fiUls  into  dull  and  insipid.     When  I  have  no  more  to  say  to 
you,  yoB  will  like  me  no  longer.    How  dreadful  is  that  view !  You  will  reflect,  for 
my  sake  you  have  abandoned  the  conversation  of  a  friend  that  you  liked,  and  your 
iitaation  in  a  country  where  all  things  would  have  contributed  to  make  your  life  pass 
in  (the  true  volupt6)  a  smooth  tranquillity.    I  shall  lose  the  vivacity  which  should 
entertain  you,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  recompense  you  for  what  you  have  lost 
Yery  Sbw  people  that  have  settled  entirely  in  the  country,  but  have  grown  at  length 
mury  of  one  another.    The  lady's  conversation  generally  fklls  into  a  thousand  im- 
fertineDt  effects  of  idleness ;  and  the  gentleman  falls  in  love  with  his  dogs  and  his 
honet,  and  out  of  love  with  every  thing  else.    I  am  not  now  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
tcrnn;  you  have  answered  me  as  to  that  point.    In  respect  of  your  health,  'tis  the 
flntthiog  to  bo  considered,  and  I  shall  never  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  injurious  to 
tbit.   But  'tis  my  opinion,  'tis  necessary  to  be  happy,  that  we  neither  of  us  think 
ioy  place  more  agreeable  than  that  where  wo  are. 

TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BUTE-ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

Louverre^  Jany.  28,  N.  S.,  1768. 

I^  GmLD — You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  by  your  account  of 
Jtm  eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmeti- 
diB;  it  is  the  best  proof  of  understanding:  the  knowledge  of  numbers  is  one 
of  (he  chief  distinctions  between  us  and  brutes. 

If  there  is  any  thing  in  blood,  you  may  reasonably  expect  your  children  should  be 

•■lowed  with  an  uncommon  share  of  good  sense.    Mr.  Wortley's  family  and  mine 

ttS'v  both  produced  some  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  been  bom  in  England ;  I 

■Min  Admiral  Sandwich,  and  my  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  name 

of  Wise  WilliauL    I  have  heard  Lord  Bute's  fkther  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary 

(cohu,  though  he  had  not  many  opportunities  of  showing  it ;  and  his  uncle,  the 

pwient  Duke  of  Argyll,  has  one  of  the  best  heads  I  ever  knew.    I  will  therefore 

iPMk  to  you  as  supposing  Lady  Mary  not  only  capable,  but  desirous  of  learning ;  in 

Alt  cue  by  all  means  let  her  be  indulged  in  it.    You  will  tell  me  I  did  not  make 

it  A  part  of  your  education ;  your  prospect  was  very  different  fVom  hers.    As  you 

hid  much  in  your  circumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers,  it  seemed  your  busi- 

DM  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  know  how  to  be  easy  out  of 

It   It  is  the  common  error  of  builders  and  parents  to  follow  some  plan  they  think 

besotifti]  (and  perhaps  is  so),  without  considering  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which 

if  displaced.    Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised,  that  the  raisers  can  never  in- 

bftblt^  being  too  large  for  their  fbrtunes.    Vistas  are  laid  open  over  barren  heaths, 

md  apartments  contrived  for  a  coolness  very  agreeable  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the 

aoffh  of  Britain :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady, 
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quulif^Mng  lior  for  a  station  iu  which  slie  will  never  appear,  and  at  the  same  tim^ 
incajuicitating  her  for  that  n'tiremeiit  to  which  she  in  destined.    Leamiiig,  if  eh^ 
has  a  rciil  taste  for  it,  will  not  only  make  her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.    Ko  en* 
tcrtaiiiincnt  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  lasting.     She  will  not  wint 
new  fiLshions,  nor  regret  the  loss  of  expeiLsive  diversions,  or  variety  of  company,  if 
she  can  be  amused  with  an  author  in  her  clo.set.    To  render  this  amusement  com- 
plete, she  should  be  ijcrmitted  to  loam  the  languages.    I  have  heard  it  lamentecL 
that  boys  lose  ho  many  years  in  mere  learning  of  words :  this  is  no  objection  to  a 
girl,  whose  time  is  not  so  precious :  she  can  not  advance  herself  in  any  profenioo, 
and  has  therefore  more  hours  to  si>iire  ;  and  as  you  say  her  memor}'  is  good,  fbe 
will  be  very  agreeably  emijloyed  this  way.    There  are  two  cautious  to  be  given  on 
this  subject :  first,  not  to  think  herself  learned  when  she  can  read  Latin,  or  eren 
Greek.    Languages  are  more  pro[>erly  to  be  called  vehicles  of  learning  than  leazmog 
itself,  as  may  be  observed  iu  many  schoolmasters,  who,  though  |)crhaps  critics  in 
grammar,  are  the  most  ignorant  follows  upon  earth.    True  knowledge  consisti  In 
knowing  things,  not  words.    I  would  no  further  wish  her  a  Ihiguist  than  to  oiaUe 
her  to  read  books  iu  their  originals,  that  are  of^en  eomipted,  and  are  alwa>ii  in- 
jured, by  translations.    Two  hours'  application  every  morning  will  bring  this  aboot 
much  sooner  than  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure  enough  besidef  to 
run  over  the  English  poetr}'.  which  is  a  more  important  i>art  of  a  woman's  edooi- 
tion  than  it  is  generally  su[)posed.    Many  a  young  damsel  has  been  ruiiM>d  by  a  fine 
copy  of  verses,  which  sht;  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had  bees 
stolen  from  Mr.  Waller.    1  remember,  when  1  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of  my  oom- 
]>anions  fVom  destruction,  who  communicated  to  me  an  epistle  she  was  quite  charmed 
with.    As  she  had  miturally  a  goo<l  taste,  she  obser>'ed  the  lines  were  not  so  smoolk 
as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of  theirs.    8be 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's  sense  and  pii- 
sion,  and  not  a  little  pleased  with  her  own  charms,  that  had  force  enough  to  in- 
spire such  elegancies.    In  the  midst  of  this  triumi)h,  I  showed  her  that  they  mn 
taken  from  Randolph's  poems.,  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed  wiib 
the  scorn  he  deserved.     To  siiy  truth,  the  j»oor  plagiary  was  very  unlucky  to  fiD 
into  my  hands ;  that  author  being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have  escaped  any 
one  of  less  universal  reading  than  myself.    You  should  encourage  your  dangfaiertn 
talk  over  with  you  what  she  reads ;  and  as  you  are  ver\'  capable  of  distingnidung, 
take  can'  she  does  not  mistake  i)ert  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  or  rliyme  for  poetiy, 
which  are  the  common  errors  of  young  ]>i>o])le.  and  liave  a  train  of  ill  conseqaenoek 
The  second  caution  to  be  given  her  (and  which  is  absolutely  necessary),  is  to  con- 
ceal whatever  learning  she  attain.s.  with  as  much  solicitude  as  she  would  hide 
crookedness  or  lameness :  the  parade  of  it  can  only  serve  to  draw  on  her  the  enfy, 
and  consecpiently  the  most  inveterate  hatred,  of  all  he  and  she  fools,  which  will 
certainly  be  at  least  three  ];)arts  in  four  of  her  acquaintance.    The  use  of  knowl- 
edge in  our  sex,,  besides  the  amusement  of  solitude,  is  to  moderate  the  passioos, 
and  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small  exi^i^nse,  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a 
studious  life ;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that  fame  which  men  have  en- 
grossed to  themselves,  and  will  not  sufTer  us  to  share.    You  will  tell  me  I  bive 
not  observed  this  rule  myself;  but  you  are  mistaken :  it  is  only  inevitable  acddenl 
that  has  givcni  me  my  reputation  that  way.    I  have  always  carefully  avoided  it, 
and  ever  thought  it  a  misfortune.     The  explanation  of  this  paragraph  would  occa- 
sion a  long  digression,  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  with,  it  being  my  present  de^ 
sign  only  to  say  what  I  thmk  useftil  for  the  instruction  of  my  granddaughter, 
which  I  have  much  at  heart.    If  she  has  the  same  inclination  (I  ahoaM  say  pas- 
sion) for  learning  I  was  born  with,  history,  geography,  and  philosophy  will  ihrnish 
her  with  materials  to  pass  away  cheerfully  a  longer  life  than  is  allotted  to  mortals. 
I  believe  there  are  few  heads  capable  of  making  Sir  Isaac  NewtoD's  calctUationa.  but 
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the  reanlt  of  thorn  is  not  difBcult  to  be  understood  by  a  moderate  capacity.    Do  not 

fesr  this  should  make  her  affect  the  character  of  Lady  — r,  or  Lady ,  or  Mrs. 

— —  ;  those  women  are  ridiculous,  not  because  they  have  learning,  but  because 

they  bave  it  not    One  thinks  herself  a  complete  historian,  after  reading  Echard's 

Boiaan  History;  another  a  profound  philosopher,  having  got  by  heart  some  of 

Pope's  unifUelligibU  essays ;  and  a  third  an  able  divine,  on  the  strength  of  Whitfield's 

termons ;  thus  you  hear  them  screaming  politics  and  controversy. 

It  18  a  saying  of  Thucydides,  tliat  ignorance  is  bold,  and  knowledge  reserved. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  in  it  without  being  more  humbled  by  a 
eonrictioii  of  human  ignorance  than  elated  by  learning.  At  the  same  time  I  recom- 
mend books,  I  neither  exclude  work  nor  drawing.  I  think  it  is  as  scandalous  for  a 
woman  not  to  know  how  to  use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how  to  use  a 
■void.  I  was  once  extremely  fond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a  great  mortification  to 
ne  when  my  Ikther  turned  off  my  master,  having  made  a  considerable  progress  for 
the  short  time  I  learned.  My  over-cagcmcss  in  the  pursuit  of  it  had  1)rought  a  weak- 
DHB  h  my  eyes,  that  made  it  necessary  to  leave  off;  and  all  the  advantage  I  got  was 
the  hnprovement  of  my  hand.  I  see  by  hers  that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready 
writer:  she  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  a  secretary,  when  your  health  or  affairs 
Beke  it  troublesome  to  you  to  write  yourself;  and  custom  will  make  it  an  agreeable 
nnuement  to  her.  She  can  not  have  too  many  for  that  station  of  life  which  will 
pobsUy  be  her  flite.  The  ultimate  end  of  your  education  was  to  make  you  a  good 
wife  (and  I  have  the  comfort  to  hear  that  you  are  one) ;  hers  ought  to  be  to  make 
htt  happy  in  a  virgin  state.  I  will  not  say  it  is  happier,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  safbr, 
ftiD  any  marriage.  In  a  lottery  where  there  is  (at  the  lowest  computation)  ten 
;  Ihoiuaiid  blanks  to  a  prize,  it  is  the  most  prudent  choice  not  to  venture.  I  have 
r  llwayi  been  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  this  truth,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
^  flittuh^  views  I  had  for  you  (as  I  never  intended  you  a  sacrifice  to  my  vanity),  I 
ftoQ^t  I  owed  you  the  justice  to  lay  before  you  all  the  hazards  attending  matrimony : 
}W  ntay  recollect  I  did  so  in  the  strongest  manner.  Perhaps  you  may  have  more 
noeeasintho  instructing  your  daughter;  she  has  so  much  company  at  home,  she 
*ffl  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and  will  more  readily  take  the  notions  you  think  fit 
to  give  her.  As  you  were  alone  in  my  family,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  great 
oveUy  to  suffer  you  no  companions  of  your  own  age,  especially  having  so  many  near 
ntooB,  and  I  do  not  wonder  their  opinions  influenced  yours.  I  was  not  sorry  to 
MSjoanot  determined  on  a  single  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  fhthcr's  intention; 
nd  contented  myself  with  endeavouring  to  make  your  home  so  easy,  that  you  might 
■olbe  hi  haste  to  leave  it 

Inn alhud  you  will  think  this  a  very  long  insignificant  letter.  I  hope  the  kind- 
Mi  of  the  design  will  excuse  it,  being  willing  to  give  you  every  proof  in  my  power 
ttift  I  im  your  most  affectionate  moUier. 


Xn\un  \\it  Cjiirtq-^ixtji, 


^■^C   WATTS — ^EOWABD   TOUKG — ^WILLIAM    OLDTS — RICHAKD   SAVAGE — ^ROBERT 
BLAIR — JOHN  DYER — ^DAVID  MALLET — ^JAMES  THOMSON — ROBERT  DODSLEY. 

THE  period  upon  which  we  now  enter,  extending  from  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Greorge  the  Second  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  produced  more  men  of  letters,  as  well  as  more  men  of  science,  than 
•^y  other  epoch,  of  similar  extent,  in  the  past  literary  history  of  England.     It 
^•^  also  a  time  during  which  greater  progress  was  made  in  diffusing  litera- 
**ii«  among  the  people  at  large,  than  had  been  made,  perhaps,  throughout 
•H  the  ages  that  went  before  it    Yet  while  letters,  and  the  cultivators  of 
fcttere,  were  thus  abundant,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age  was  not,  by 
•Oy  means,  marked  by  such  striking  features  of  originality  or  v-igor  as  some 
rf  the  preceding  eras.    *  Perhaps,'  in  the  language  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
the  multitude  of  assistances  afforded  in  all  kinds  of  composition  rather  de- 
(WBses  than  fitvours,  the  exertions  of  native  genius.'    *  It  is  very  possible,' 
pooeeds  that  ingenious  author,  *  that  men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by 
wfiie ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their  own  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of 
€tte» ;  may  have  less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves 
wfli  that  of  those  before  them.    Who  can  tell,'  he  adds,  *  whether  learning 
Bt^Dot  weaken  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages  from  nature  9 
Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  no- 
tioDB  may  not  suppress  hLs  own ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  suppresses 
ft  Ettle  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame.'    In  the  case 
ct  Ofdmaiy  intellects  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  true ;  but  where  the  higher 
powers  of  genius  are  possessed,  they  will,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  spurn  the 
;;  Cnmmelling  of  acquired  knowledge,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  be  carried. 

While  these  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  great  mass  of  poets  of  the 
[ftriod  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  the  age  affords  a  few  noble  excep- 
tions ;  such  as  Watts,  Young,  Thomson,  Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  GoldsmiUi, 
Bwttie,  Cowper,  and  a  few  others  whose  names  the  sequel  will  develop. 
Watts  had  much  vigor  and  activity  of  imagination,  as  the  *•  Dacian  Battle' 
i  ^baaisady  proves ;  and  had  he  devoted  his  powers  chiefly  to  poetry,  he 
\  would  hare  oocapied  a  higher  place  among  his  contemporary  poets.    Young, 
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in  his  best  performances — ^his  startling  denunciations  of  death  and  judgm 
his  solemn  appeals,  his  piety,  and  his  epigram — was  strikingly  origi 
Thomson^s  enthusiastic  descriptions  of  nature,  and  his  warm  poetical  feel 
seemed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  elder  muse,  and  to  assert  the  dignit] 
genuine  inspiration.  Gray  and  Collins  aimed  at  the  dazzling  imagery 
magnificence  of  lyrical  poetr}-,  and  were  both  eminently  successiul.  Al 
side  descanted  on  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  the  associated  charm 
taste  and  genius,  in  a  strain  of  melodious  and  original  blank  verse.  G 
smith  blended  morahty  and  philosophy  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  of  exj 
sion  and  numbers,  pathetic  imagery,  and  natural  description.  Beattie 
trayed  the  romantic  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youthful  genius  in  a  s 
formed  from  imitation  of  Spenser ;  and  Cowper  completed  what  Thon 
had  begun.  In  our  remarks  upon  the  poets  of  this  period,  though  we  fi 
not  include  all  the  names  that  have  descended  to  us,  dignified  with  that  t 
we  shall  omit  none  whoso  literary  history  is  important  or  instructive. 

Isaac  Watts,  whose  sweet  lyric  strains  are  familiar  to  every  Eng 
heart  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  spirit  of  pure  Christianity,  was  \ 
at  Southampton,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1674.  His  father  ke{ 
boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen;  and  besides  being  remarkable 
piety,  was  in  such  circumstances  as  to  afford  his  son  all  the  advantages 
liberal  education.  Isaac^s  studies  were  commenced  at  home ;  and  so 
cocious  was  his  understanding  that  he  began  his  Latin  grammar  whei 
was  only  four  years  of  age.  He  was  afterwards  taught  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pinhom,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Southampton 
whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar,  some  time  after,  inscribed  a  Latin 
His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous  that  a  great  desire  was  evil 
by  his  fiiends  to  have  him  go  to  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  res 
tion  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Dissenters ;  and  therefore  repaired,  in  169< 
an  academy  of  that  order,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe,  in  Lon 
After  passing  two  years  at  the  academy,  he  returned  to  his  father's  he 
and  devoted  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divinity,  until  1694,  whe 
was  in\ited,  by  Sir  John  Hartopp,  to  become  private  tutor  to  his 
He  remained  in  the  femily  of  Sir  John  four  years,  during  which  he  pi 
cuted  his  theological  studies  with  great  devotion,  especially  to  the  Greek 
Hebrew  Scriptures. 

In  1698,  Watts,  having  now  entered  the  ministry,  was  chosen  assistai 
Dr.  Chauncey,  the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation,  at  Southam^ 
and  on  the  death  of  Chauncey,  which  occurred  four  years  after,  he 
oeeded  to  the  full  charge.  The  weakness  of  his  constitution  soon,  hoii 
endered  it  evident  that  the  proper  performance  of  the  arduous  duties 
imposed  upon  him,  would  be  more  than  his  feeble  health  could  bear ; 
in  his  turn  he  himself  soon  required  an  assistant.  His  health  still  coi 
ing  to  decline,  he  was  received,  in  1712,  into  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  A 
of  Abney  Park,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The  resit 
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of  this  sacred  bard  in  the  house  of  a  friend  for  the  long  pM'iod  of  thirty-six 
years,  has  no  parallel  in  English  literary  biography.  *  Abnoy  House,'  sap 
Dr.  Gibbons,  *wa8  a  handsome  mansion,  surroundod  by  beautiful  pL^asure- 
grounds.  Watts  had  apartments  assigned  to  him,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the 
use  as  freely  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of  the  house.  Here,  without  any 
care  of  his  own,  he  had  every  thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  favour  the  pursuit  of  his  studies.  Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family, 
which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  a  house  of  God. 
Ilere  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  rocoss,  the  fragrant  bower,  the 
spreading  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  advantagt^  to  soothe  his 
mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health ;  to  }'ield  him,  whenever  he  chose 
them,  most  grateful  intervals  from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to 
return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delii'ht.' 

The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  which  occuired  eii^ht  years  after  Watts 
went  to  reside  with  him,  made  no  chango  in  these  agreeable  arrangements ; 
as  the  same  benevolent  patronage  was  ext(;nded  to  him  by  the  widow,  who 
survived  the  poet  a  little  over  a  year.  While  in  this  retirement  he  preached 
occasionally,  but  gave  the  most  of  his  time  to  study,  and  in  the  composition 
of  those  works  which  have  esscjntially  contributed  to  immortalize  his  name. 
*  In  1728,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen, 
with  great  propriety,  conferred  upon  him  an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which 
he  became  a  doctor  of  divinity.'  *  Aaidemical  honours,'  adds  the  great  critic, 
'would  have  more  value  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with  equal  judgment.' 
This  great  and  good  man  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  November,  1748,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  literary  character  of  Dr.  Watts  should  be  contemplated  under  the 
three-fold  aspect  of  poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian.  As  a  poet,  though 
he  may  not,  in  creative  power  or  sublimity  of  geniiLs,  hold  the  first  rank,  yet 
he  has  attained  to  that  which  the  greatest  might  well  envy — a  universal 
fiune.  He  is  emphatically  the  classic  poet  of  the  religious  world,  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken.  His  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David ^ 
his  Books  of  Hymns^  and  his  Dhnne  Songs  for  Children  have  been  more 
frequently  read  and  committed  to  memory,  have  exerted  more  sacred  influ- 
enoes,  and  made  more  lasting  beneficial  impressions  upon  the  human  heart, 
and  have  called  forth  more  fervent  aspirations  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  than 
the  productions  of  all  other  iK>ets  of  the  language  combined.  His  ix)ems  on 
other  subjects  are  such  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  amusements  of  a  man 
of  letters,  and  are  more  or  less  excellent  as  the  subject  happened  to  be  more 
or  leas  favorable  to  invention.  As  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Watts  enjoys  the  rare 
felidty  of  always  being  practically  useful.  His  Logic^  or  the  Right  Use  of 
JRecufOfij  was  used,  for  a  long  time,  as  a  text  book  in  the  English  Universities ; 
and  of  his  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  *  Few  books 
have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure  than  this ;  and  whoever  has 
the  care  of  instructing  others  may  be  charged  with  deficiency  in  his  duty  if 
this  book  is  not  reconmiended.'     Of  his  theological  writings  Dr.  Drake  ob- 
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serves,  that '  every  page  displays  his  unafifected  piety,  the  purity  of  his  {Rin- 
ciples,  the  mildness  of  His  disposition,  and  the  great  goodness  of  his  heart 
The  style  of  all  his  works  is  perspicuous,  correct,  and  frequently  elegant; 
and  happily  for  mankind,  his  labours  have  been  translated  and  dispersed  with 
a  zeal  that  does  honor  to  human  nature ;  for  there  are  few  persons  who  have 
studied  the  writings  of  Dr.  Watts  without  a  wish  for  improvement ;  without 
an  effort  to  become  wiser  or  better  members  of  society.'  Our  selectioDsfrom 
this  author  must,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  writings,  neoeesaiilj  be 
short 

SOVEREIGNTY   AND  DOMINION  OP  GOD. 

Keep  silence — all  created  things, 

And  wait  your  Maker's  nod; 
My  soul  stands  trembling  while  she  81^1 

The  honours  of  her  God. 

Life,  death,  and  hell,  and  worlds  unknown 

Hang  on  his  firm  decree; 
He  sits  on  no  precarious  throne, 

Nor  borrows  leave — To  Be. 

Chained  to  his  throne  a  volume  lies, 

With  all  the  fktes  of  men ; 
With  every  angel's  form  and  sice 

Drawn  hy  th'  eternal  pen. 

His  providence  unfolds  the  book. 

And  makes  his  counsels  shine; 
Each  opening  leaf,  and  every  stroke, 

Fulfills  some  deep  design. 

(Here  he  exalts  neglected  worms, 

To  sceptres  and  a  crown; 
And  there,  the  following  page  he  tam^ 

And  treads  the  monarch  down. 

Not  Gabriel  asks  the  reason  why, 

Nor  God  the  reason  gives; 
Nor  dares  the  favourite  angel  pry 

Between  the  folded  leaves.) 

My  God,  I  would  not  long  to  see 

My  fate,  with  curious  eyes ; 
What  gloomy  lines  are  writ  for  me, 

Or  what  bright  scenes  may  rise. 

In  thy  fair  book  of  life  and  grace, 

0  may  I  find  my  name, 
Recorded  in  some  humble  place, 

Beneath  my  Lord— the  Lamb. 

THE  HEBREW  BARD. 

Softly  the  tunefU  shepherd  leads 
The  Hebrew  fiocks  to  flowery  meads: 
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He  marks  theif  path  with  notes  diyine, 
While  fonntains  spring  with  oil  and  wine. 

BiTers  of  pe%ce  attend  his  song, 
And  draw  their  milky  train  along. 
He  Jars ;  and,  lo !  the  flints  are  hroke, 
But  honey  issaes  from  the  rock. 

When,  kindling  with  yictorions  fire, 
He  shakes  his  lance  across  the  lyre, 
The  lyre  resounds  unknown  alarms, 
And  sets  the  Thunderer  in  arms. 

Behold  the  God!  the  Almighty  King 
Bides  on  a  tempest's  glorious  wing: 
His  ensigns  lighten  round  the  sky, 
And  moving  legions  sound  on  high. 

Ten  thousand  cheruhs  wait  his  course, 
Chariots  of  fire  and  flaming  horse : 
Earth  trembles;  and  her  mountains  flow, 
At  his  approach,  like  melting  snow. 

But  who  those  frowns  of  wrath  can  draw. 
That  strike  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  with  awel 
Bed  lightning  from  his  eyelids  broke; 
His  voice  was  thunder,  hail,  and  smoke. 

He  spoke;  the  cleaving  waters  fled, 
And  stars  beheld  the  ocean's  bed:  ^ 

While  the  great  Master  strikes  his  lyre. 
Ton  see  the  flighted  floods  retire: 

In  heaps  the  frighted  billows  stand, 
Waiting  the  changes  of  his  hand : 
He  leads  his  Israel  through  the  sea, 
And  watery  mountains  guard  their  way. 

Turning  his  hand  with  sovereign  sweep. 
He  drowns  all  Egypt  in  the  deep: 
Then  guides  the  tribes,  a  glorious  band. 
Through  deserts  to  the  promised  land. 

Here  camps,  with  wide-embattled  force, 
Here  gates  and  bulwarks  stop  their  course; 
He  storms  the  mounds,  the  bulwark  flills, 
The  harp  lies  strewed  with  ruined  walls. 

See  his  broad  sword  flies  o'er  the  strings. 
And  mows  down  nations  with  their  kings : 
From  every  chord  his  bolts  are  hurled. 
And  vengeance  smites  the  rebel  world. 

Lo !  the  great  poet  shifts  the  scene. 
And  shows  the  face  of  God  serene. 
Truth,  meekness,  peace,  salvation,  ride, 
With  guards  of  justice  at  his  side. 
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THE  ROSE. 

How  fair  is  tho  rose !  what  a  beautifU  flower, 

The  glory  of  April  and  May ! 
But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hoar, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field ; 
When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield  ! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose ; 

But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well-doing  my  duty; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead. 

Edward  Young,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Night  TTioughts,  wasbotni* 
Upham,  Hampshire,  in  June,  1681.  His  father,  then  rector  of  the  parish  a 
Upham,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Salisbury,  conducted  his  early  studies  tA 
great  care,  and  at  a  suitable  age  sent  him  to  Winchester  school,  where  1* 
remained  until  he  became  a  member  of  tlie  university  of  ChfonL  He  fii^ 
entered,  in  1703,  New  College,  and  was  thence  afterwards  transferred  to Al 
Souls,  where,  being  designed  for  the  legal  profession,  he  took  his  degre«  rf 
bachelor  of  civil  laws,  in  1714,  and  his  doctor's  degree,  in  1719. 

In  1712,  Young  commenced  public  life  as  a  courtier  and  poet;  andfl^i 
of  his  earliest  patrons  was  the  notorious  Duke  of  Wharton,  *  the  soora  ■■ 
wonder  of  his  days,'  whom  he  accompanied,  in  17 17,  to  Ireland.    He  ift^j 
wards  became  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  but  was  induced  by  Wharton,  to  giwj 
up  this  situation,  under  the  promise  to  provide  for  him  in  a  more  suit 
and  ample  manner.     The  duke  also  prevailed  upon  Young,  as  a  pofitio 
supporter,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
of  Cirencester,  in  parliament ;  and  although  the  duke  proposed  to  adi 
the  liberal  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  to  meet  the  expenses  attending 
canvass,  and  actually  gave  his  bond  for  that  amount,  still  Young  was  ^ 
ed.     He  had  preWously  written  two  of  his  tragedies,  Btisiris,  and  the 
ven(/e,  the  latter  of  which  proved  eminently  successful  upon  the  stage ; 
it  was  doubtless  as  a  dramatic  writer  that  the  patronage  of  Wharton 
extended  to  him.     The  poet  being  now  qualified  by  age,  experience,  «oA( 
servation,  wrote  a   satire  on  the   Universal  Passion — the  Lwt  of. 
which  is  both  keen  and  powerful,  and  the  nearest  approach  that  the 
produced  to  the  polished  satire  of  Pope. 

The  want  of  success  which  had  attended  Young's  career  as  a  oauitid^i 
fupposed  to  have  impelled  him,  when  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  to 
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the  church ;  soon  after  which  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  king,  and  was 
made  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains.  In  1730,  he  obtained  from  his  col- 
lege the  living  of  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  was  destined  to  piiss 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  farther  preferment, 
but  having,  in  the  following  lines,  professed  a  strong  love  of  retirement,  tlio 
ministry  seized  upon  this  as  a  pretext  to  keep  him  out  of  a  bishopric : — 

Blest  be  that  hand  divine,  which  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shade ! 
The  world  's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas, 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril : 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms ; 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still; 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fright  the  fear  of  death. 
Here  like  a  shepherd,  gazing  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Eager  ambition's  flcry  chase  I  see  ; 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  Wolves  for  rapine ;  as  the  fox  for  wiles ; 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all. 
Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  1 
What  though  we  wade  in  wealtli,  or  soar  in  fkme, 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  '  here  he  lies,' 
And  'dust  to  dust'  concludes  her  noblest  song. 

Soon  after  Young  had  entered  the  ministry,  he  made  a  noble  alliance  by 
marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  widow  of  Colonel  Lee. 
This  proved  a  much  happier  union  than  the  titled  marriages  of  Dryden  and 
Addison ;  for  our  poet  passed,  with  his  lady,  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
lidty.  She  had,  by  her  former  husband,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  to  both  of 
whom  Young  was  devotedly  attached.  Death,  however,  removed  them  from 
Lis  solace  and  his  care ;  and  when  the  mother  soon  after  followed,  he  com- 
poeedf  to  mitigate  his  grief,  his  greatest  literary  performance,  the  *  Night 
TliOiightB.'  He  was  now  over  sixty  years  of  age ;  but  time  had  strengthened 
and  enriched  his  genius,  and  increased  even  the  brilliancy  of  his  fancy.  In 
1761,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  closet,  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
and  died  four  years  ailen^ards,  in  April  1765,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four. 

Few  men  have  ever  united  so  much  activity  and  worldly  anxiety,  with  so 
much  literary  industry  and  genius,  as  Dr.  Young.  In  youth  he  was  gay 
and  dissipated,  and  no  sooner  had  he  relinquished  his  career  of  folly  than  ho 
became  an  inde&tigable  courtier.  In  his  poetry  he  is  a  severe  moralist^  and 
ascetic  divine.  That,  at  the  time  of  writing,  he  felt  the  emotions  he  describes, 
must  necessarily  be  true ;  but  they  did  not  permanently  influence  his  con- 
duct   He  was  not  weaned  from  the  world  till  age  had  incapacitated  him 
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for  its  enjoyments;  and  the  epigrammatic  point  and  wit  of  bk  ^Nigkt 
Thoughts,'  with  the  startling  views  it  presents  of  Hfe,  death,  and  eteraitj, 
show  the  poetical  artist  quite  as  much  as  the  humble  and  penitent  ChmtiiD. 
Uis  works  are  numerous;  but  the  best  are  the  'Night  Thoughts,'  tbe 
*  Universal  Passion,'  and  the  tragedy  of  *  Revenge.'  The  tragedy  of  Tht 
Brothers  is  below  mediocrity.  Of  the  *  Night  Thoughts'  the  profligate  Lo- 
renzo is  the  hero.  This  artificial  character,  which  some  have  supposed  to 
indicate  Young's  own  son,  pervades  the  whole  poem,  and  is  essentially  part 
of  its  structure.  But  it  still  leaves,  for  our  admiration,  many  noble  and  sub- 
lime passages,  where  the  poet  speaks  as  from  inspiration — ^with  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness — of  life,  death,  and  inmiortality.  The  trnths 
of  religion  are  enforced  with  commanding  energy  and  persuasion.  Epigram 
and  repartee  are  then  forgotten ;  fancy  yields  to  feeling ;  and  where  imagery 
is  employed,  it  is  select,  nervous,  and  appropriate.  The  fertUity  of  the  au- 
thor's fancy,  the  pregnancy  of  his  wit  and  knowledge,  the  striking  and  M- 
oitous  combinations  everywhere  presented,  are  indeed  remarkable.  Sound 
sense  is  united  to  poetical  imagery ;  maxims  of  the  highest  practical  im- 
portance, and  passages  of  great  force,  tenderness,  and  everlasting  truth,  are 
(constantly  rising,  like  sunshine,  over  the  quaint  and  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
poet's  imagination : — 

The  glorious  fragments  of  a  fire  immortal 
With  rubbish  mixed,  and  glittering  in  the  dust. 

The  first  three  of  the  following  extracts  are  from  the  *  Night  Thoughts,' 
and  the  last  is  from  the  *  Universal  Passion.' 

LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

Night,  sable  goddess !  fVom  her  ebon  throne^ 
In  rayless  m^esty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead !  and  darkness  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general 'pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end. 
And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  Ail  filled: 
Fate !  drop  th^  curtain ;  I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness !  solemn  sisters !  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tetlder  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve 
(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man), 
Assist  me :  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave ; 
The  grave  your  kingdom :  there  this  frame  shall  fkU 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  yel 

Thou,  who  didst  put  to  fiight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball ; 
Oh  Thou!  whose  word  fi-om  solid  darkness  struck 
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That  spark,  the  son,  strike  wisdom  (torn  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  which  flies  to  thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure. 
As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest 

Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of  soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray, 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.    0  lead  my  mind 
(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  fVom  its  woe), 
Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death, 
And  fVom  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song ; 
Teach  my  best  reason,  reason ;  my  best  will 
Teach  rectitude;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrcar: 
Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.    *    * 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  alyect,  how  august^ 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  i 
How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such! 
Who  centered  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes, 
Fro9i  different  natures  marvellously  mixed, 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine  I 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  fVail  child  of  dust : 
Helpless  inmiortal  I  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm  I  a  god !  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost.    At  home,  a  stranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels! 
Oh  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man! 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy !  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed! 
What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy ! 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  iVom  the  grave; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

'Tis  past  conjecture;  all  things  rise  in  proof: 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spread, 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields;  or  mourned  along  the  gloom 
Of  silent  woods;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurled  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool; 
Or  scaled  the  clifi*;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  1 
Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speaks  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  common  clod.    *    * 
Even  silent  night  proclaims  my  soul  immortal !    *    * 


THE  PICTURE  OF  A  GOOD  MAN. 


Some  angel  guide  my  pencU,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed. 
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A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies; 

Like  ships  in  seas,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

With  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eje, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life, 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet^ 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sccptercd  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob!  a  wandering  herd!  he  sees, 
Bewildered  in  the  vale;  in  all  unlike! 
His  f\ill  reverse  in  aU!  what  higher  pnusel 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  1 

The  present  all  their  care,  the  fiiture  his. 
When  public  welfkre  calls,  or  private  want^ 
They  give  to  Fame;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
Their  virtues  varnish  Nature,  his  exalt.    . 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court,  and  he  his  own. 
Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities ; 
His  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peace, 
All  of  one  colour,  and  an  even  thread; 
While  party-coloured  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  puff  of  Fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  their  nakedness. 

He  sees  with  other  eyes  than  theirs :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity. 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  moimtains,  he  but  atoms  sees. 
An  empire  in  his  balance  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine; 
His  hopes,  immortal,  blow  them  by  as  dost. 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  fkto) 
He  lays  aside  to  find  his  dignity; 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse : 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud, 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man  as  man: 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade : 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  iiyurer  his  foe. 
Nought  but  what  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his 
A  covered  heart  their  character  defends; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees, 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fkll. 
Their  no-joys  end  where  his  AiU  feast  begini ; 
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His  joys  create,  theirs  murder  f\itiire  bliss. 

To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 

His  glorious  course  was  yesterday  complete ; 

Death  then  was  welcome,  yet  life  still  is  sweet. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day;  'tis  madness  to  defer: 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  fh^quent,  would  not  this  be  strange  1 
That  'tis  so  fVequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  '  That  all  men  are  about  to  liye,' 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  : 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 
They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise; 
At  least  their  own;  their  fiiture  selves  applaud; 
How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead! 
Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  vails; 
That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign; 
The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 
'Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 
And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 
And  that  through  every  stage.    When  young,  indeed^ 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Shows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan; 
At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  1  because  he  thinks  himself  immortal 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close;  where  past  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found, 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains, 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  ft-om  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death: 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  gra^e. 
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THE  EMPTINESS  OF  BICHES. 

Can  gold  calm  passion,  or  make  reason  shine  1 
Can  we  dig  peace  or  wisdom  from  the  minel 
Wisdom  to  gold  prefer,  for  'tis  much  less 
To  make  our  fortune  than  our  happiness : 
That  happiness  which  great  ones  often  see, 
With  rage  and  wonder,  in  a  low  degree, 
Themselves  unblessed.    The  poor  are  only  poor. 
But  what  are  they  who  droop  amid  their  store  1 
Nothing  is  meaner  than  a  wretch  of  state. 
The  happy  only  are  the  truly  great. 
Peasants  eiyoy  like  appetites  with  kings, 
And  those  best  satisfied  with  cheapest  things. 
Could  both  our  Indies  buy  but  one  new  sense, 
Our  enyy  would  be  due  to  large  expense; 
Since  not,  those  pomps  which  to  the  great  belong, 
Are  but  poor  arts  to  mark  them  from  the  throng. 
See  how  they  beg  an  alms  of  Flattery : 
They  languish!  oh,  support  them  with  a  lie! 
A  decent  competence  we  ftilly  taste; 
It  strikes  our  sense,  and  gives  a  constant  feast; 
More  we  perceive  by  dint  of  thought  alone ; 
The  rich  must  labour  to  possess  their  own. 
To  fbcl  their  great  abundance,  and  request 
Their  humble  iViends  to  help  them  to  be  blest; 
To  see  their  treasure,  hear  their  glory  told, 
And  aid  the  wretched  impotence  of  gold. 

But  some,  great  souls !  and  touched  with  warmth  divine 
Give  gold  a  price,  and  teach  its  beams  to  shine; 
All  headed  treasures  they  repute  a  load, 
Nor  think  their  wealth  their  own  till  well  bestowed. 
Grand  reservoirs  of  public  happiness, 
Through  secret  streams  diffusively  they  bless. 
And,  while  their  bounties  glide,  concealed  fh>m  view, 
Relieve  our  wants,  and  spare  our  blushes  too. 

William  Oldys  and  Richard  Savage  wore  poets  of  a  very  differe 
acter  from  the  two  eminent  divines  whom  we  have  just  noticed.  01 
the  natural  son  of  the  chancellor  of  Lyncoln,  and  was  bom  in  1696 
particulars  of  his  life  have  been  presen'od,  though  from  what  little  "w 
it  is  but  too  apparent  that  he  was  intemperate,  profligate,  and  lie 
He  was,  for  some  years,  librarian  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  made  a  catal 
that  celebrated  collection  of  works  for  which  a  bookseller  paid 
thousand  pounds.  His  famiharity  witli  heraldry  also  procured  for 
office  of  Norroy  King-at-Arms.  His  death  occurred  on  the  ^iltte^ 
April,  1761. 

Oldys,  literary  labors  were  extensive.  His  most  important  woi 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  Introduction  to  ffaywanTs  Britis 
and  Poetical  Characteristics  ;  besides  which  the  various  intereBting 
lars  of  literary  history  that  his  industry  had  amassed,  enabled  him 
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enrery  author  or  bookseller  who  required  a  leaf  from  bis  voluminous  collec- 
tioos.  Hie  following  exquisite  little  Anacreontic  was  occasioned  by  a  fly 
drinking  out  of  Ins  Cup  of  Ale : — 

AN  EXTEMPORE  SONQ. 

Busy,  carious,  thirsty  fly, 
Brink  with  me,  and  drink  as  I; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Coold'st  thou  sip  and  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  you  may, 
Lifb  is  short,  and  wears  away. 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine. 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline : 
Thine  's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore; 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  gone, 
Will  appear  as  short  as  one. 

^CBAiu)  Savage,  better  known  for  his  misfortunes  than  for  any  peculiar 

^fit  in  his  poetry,  was  the  natural  son  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  by 

^  Rivers,  and  was  bom  in  London,  in  1698.    His  mother  openly  avowed 

'^^  profligacy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  with  whom 

^  fired  unhappily;  and  the  illegitimate  child  was  bom  after  their  separa- 

^^   He  was  early  consigned  to  the  charge  of  a  poor  woman,  and 

brought  up  as  her  son ;  but,  by  his  maternal  grandmother,  Lady  Mason, 

^  sent  to  St  Alban's  grammar-school,  and,  through  her  care  and  gener- 

}  received  a  good  education.    Whilst  he  was  at  school  Lord  Rivers 

;  and  daring  his  last  illness  the  countess  had  the  inhumanity  to  declar^ 

to  bim  that  Savage  was  dead,  by  which  falsehood  he  was  deprived  of  a 

^[acy  of  six  thousand  pounds  intended  for  him  by  his  father.     Savage  was 

^w  withdrawn  from  school,  and  placed  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker ;  but  an 

accident  soon  revealed  to  him  his  birth  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment. 

^  nurse  and  supposed  mother  died,  and  among  her  effects  he  found  some 

*tten  which  disclosed  the  circumstances  of  his  paternity.    The  discovery 

&ust  have  seemed  like  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  his  hopes  and  ambi- 

^  He  was  already  distinguished  for  quickness  and  proficiency,  and  for  a 

ingiune  enthusiastic  temperament    A  bright  prospect  now  dawned  upon 

^]  he  was  allied  to  rank  and  opulence,  and  though  his  birth  was  accom- 

fttied  by  humiliating  circumstances,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  felt  these 

'deeply,  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  emancipation  from  the  low  station  and 

^noble  employment  to  which  he  had  been  so  harshly  condenmed.     Savage, 

k  B  also  well  known,  was  agitated  by  those  tender  feelings  which  link  the 

duU  to  the  parent,  and  which  must  have  burst  upon  him  with  peculiar  force 

lAer  so  unexpected  and  wonderful  a  discovery.    His  mother,  however,  was 

a  exception  to  ordinary  humanity — an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  female 

h$ut    She  had  determined  to  disown  him,  and,  therefore,  repulsed  every 

ethti  at  acknowledgment  and  reconciliation. 
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Cast  thus  early  upon  the  \iorld,  and  under  circumstances  bo  peculi 
Savage's  remarkable  history  soon  became  known,  and  friends  at  once  i 
pearcd  to  shield  the  hapless  youth  from  poverty.  But  imfortunate 
the  vices  and  frailties  of  his  own  character  soon  began  to  display  themselv 
Though  not  destitute  of  a  love  of  virtue  and  the  principles  of  piety,  still '. 
habits  were  low  and  sensual.  Uis  temper  was  irritable  and  capricious ;  a 
whatever  money  he  received  was  iimnediately  spent  in  the  obscure  haunts  of  d 
sipation.  In  a  tavern  brawl  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  James  Sinclair,  c 
of  his  companions  in  debauchery,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned 
death.  His  relentless  mother,  on  tliis  trying  occasion,  endeavored  to  int 
cept  the  royal  mercy ;  but  his  peculiar  and  extraordinary  sufferings  w( 
made  known  by  the  Countess  of  Hereford  to  the  Queen,  who  immediate 
granted  him  an  unconditional  pardon.  Savage  had  already  published,  a& 
means  of  support,  several  poetical  pieces ;  and  he  now  ventured  to  addn 
a  birthday  ode  to  the  Queen,  calling  himself  the  *  Volunteer  Laureat 
With  this  compliment  the  Queen  was  so  well  pleased  that  she  sent  him 
present  of  fifty  pounds,  and  continued  to  bestow  upon  him  the  same  sui 
annually,  till  her  death.  His  exposed  situation  finally  excited  the  compassic 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  friend  of  his  mother,  who  took  him  into  his  famil 
placed  him  on  terms  of  equality  with  its  other  members,  and  allowed  lii 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  was  the  *  gold< 
period'  of  Savage's  hfe ;  but,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  habits  of  tl 
poet  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  peer :  they  soon  quarrelled,  and  tl 
former  was  again  set  adrift  on  the  world.  The  death  of  tlie  queen  aL 
stopped  his  pension  ;  but  his  friends  made  up  an  annuity  for  him  of  equ 
lunount,  to  which  Pope  generously  contributed  twenty  pounds.  Sava^ 
agreed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  London.  B 
selected  Swansea,  in  Wales,  as  the  place  of  his  retirement ;  but  on  his  wa 
thither  he  stopped  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  bosp 
tahty  by  the  opulent  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  city,whoe 
kindness  he  afterwards  repaid  by  a  scurrilous  satire.  After  having  remaine 
at  Swansea  about  a  year,  he  returned  to  Bristol,  was  arrested  for  a  sma 
debt,  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  after  died  of  a  fever,  on  the  first  of  Augus 
1743.  During  his  imprisonment  and  illness  Savage  was  treated  with  tl 
greatest  kindness  by  his  gaoler,  who  buried  him  at  his  own  expense  in  § 
Peter's  churchyard. 

Savage  numbered  amongst  his  personal  friends.  Pope,  Young,  ai 
Thomson ;  and  he  must,  therefore,  notwithstanding  his  low  propensity 
and  vicious  habits,  have  had  some  prominent  redeeming  quaHties.  He  w 
the  author  of  two  plays,  and  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems.  T 
tragedy  founded  on  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  so  success' 
that  he  realized  from  its  representation  over  two  hundred  pounds.  2 
Wanderer^  one  of  his  miscellaneous  poems,  was  written  with  greater  a 
than  most  of  his  other  productions,  as  it  was  the  oflEspring  of  that  hap 
period  of  his  life  when  he  hved  with  Lord  Tyrconnel    The  versification 
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and  correct,  and  the  work  contains  many  impressive  passages.  The 
i€M.rci  is,  however,  his  best  performance,  and  bears  the  impress  of  true 
energetic  feeling.  The  concluding  passage,  in  which  the  author  mourns 
•  tlio  feital  act  by  which  he  deprived  a  fellow-creature  of  life,  and  over 
o'wn  distressing  condition,  possesses  a  genuine  and  manly  pathos  : — 

Is  cbanco  a  ^ilt,  that  my  disastrous  heart, 
For  mischief  never  meant,  most  ever  smart  ? 
Can  self-defenco  be  sin  1    Ah,  plead  no  more  I 
What  though  no  purposed  malice  stamed  thee  o'er? 
Had  heaven  befriended  thy  unhappy  side, 
Thou  hadst  not  been  provoked — or  thou  hadst  died. 

Far  be  the  giiilt  of  homc-shcd  blood  from  all 
On  whom,  unsought,  embroiling  dangers  fall ! 
Still  the  pale  deed  revives,  and  lives  to  me, 
To  me !  through  Pity's  eye  condemned  to  see.  * 

Remembrance  vails  his  rage,  but  swells  his  fate; 
Grieved  I  forgive,  and  am  grown  cool  too  late. 
Young  and  unthoughtful  then ;  who  knows,  one  day, 
What  ripening  virtues  might  have  made  their  way ! 
He  might  have  lived  till  folly  died  in  shame. 
Till  kindling  wisdom  felt  a  thirst  for  fkme. 
He  might  perhaps  his  country's  friend  have  proved; 
Both  happy,  generous,  candid,  and  beloved  ; 
He  might  have  saved  some  worth,  now  doomed  to  fall, 
And  I,  perchance,  in  him  have  murdered  all. 
*0  fate  of  late  repentance  !  always  vain : 
Thy  remedies  but  lull  undying  pain. 
Where  shall  my  hope  find  rest  ]    No  mother's  care 
Shielded  my  infknt  innocence  with  prayer  : 
No  father's  guardian  hand  my  youth  maintained, 
Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained ; 
Is  it  not  thine  to  snatch  some  powerful  arm, 
First  to  advance,  then  screen  from  future  harm  1 
Am  I  returned  from  death  to  live  in  pain? 
Or  would  imperial  pity  save  in  vain  1 
Distrust  it  not.    What  blame  can  mercy  find. 
Which  gives  at  once  a  life,  and  rears  a  mind  1 

Mother,  miscalled,  farewell — of  soul  severe. 
This  sad  reflection  yet  may  force  one  tear : 
All  I  was  wretched  by  to  you  I  owed  ; 
Alone  ft-om  strangers  every  comfort  flowed ! 

Lost  to  the  lifb  you  gave,  your  son  no  more, 
And  now  adopted,  who  was  doomed  before. 
New  bom,  I  may  a  nobler  mother  claim. 
But  dare  not  whisper  her  immortal  name ; 
Supremely  lovely,  and  serenely  great. 
Majestic  mother  of  a  kneeling  state ; 
Queen  of  a  people's  heart,  who  ne'er  before 
Agreed — yet  now  with  one  consent  adore ! 
One  contest  yet  remains  in  this  desire, 
Who  moflt  shall  give  applause  where  all  admire. 
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Of  the  four  poets  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed,  Bl 
Dyer,  Mallet,  and  Thomson,  three  were  Scots,  and  the  other  a  native 
Wales. 

■ 

Robert  Blair  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  b 
in  that  city,  in  1699,  Ilis  education  was  conducted  in  the  university  of 
native  place;  and  in  1731,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Athelstainfort 
parish  in  East  Lothian,  where  he  spent  his  life  devoted  to  the  sacred  du 
of  his  ministry,  to  literature,  and  to  offices  of  friendship.  Besides  the  em( 
ments  of  his  parish,  he  possessed  some  private  fortune,  and  was  therei 
enabled  to  live  in  a  superior  style,  and  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
neighboring  gentry.  As  a  gentleman  of  pleasing  and  elegant  manner 
poet,  and  a  botanist,  as  well  as  a  man  of  scientific  and  general  knowlec 
his  society  was  much  courted,  and  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  cor 
pondence  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Watts.  His  death  occurred  on  the  foi 
of  February,  1746,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-seven. 

The  Orave^  Blair's  only  poetic  performance  of  importance,  was  writ 
previous  to  his  ordination,  but  was  not  published  until  1743.  It  is  a  c( 
plete  and  powerful  poem,  of  limited  design,  but  of  masterly  execut 
The  subject  precluded  much  originality  of  conception,  but,  at  the  same  ti 
is  reconmiended  by  its  awful  importance,  and  its  universal  application.  '] 
style  is  formed  upon  that  of  the  old  sacred  and  puritanical  poets,  eleva 
by  the  author's  e\'ident  admiration  for  Milton.  The  following  passage, 
wards  the  close  of  the  poem,  possesses  a  dignity,  a  pathos,  and  a  devotio 
rapture,  approaching  the  higher  flights  of  Young : — 


Thrice  welcome,  Death! 


That,  ailer  many  a  painful  bleeding  step, 
Conducts  us  to  our  home,  and  lands  us  safe 
On  the  long-wished-for  shore.    Prodigious  change! 
Our  bane  turned  to  a  blessing!    Death  disarmed, 
Loses  his  fellness  quite;  all  thanks  to  Him 
Who  scourged  the  venom  out.    Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace !    How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night-dews  fall  not  more  gently  to  the  ground, 
Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft. 
Behold  him!  in  the  evening  tide  of  life, 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  care  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  unperceivcd  degrees  he  wears  away; 
Yet,  like  the  sun,  seems  larger  at  his  setting! 
High  in  his  faith  and  hopes,  look  how  he.  reaches 
After  the  prize  in  view  !  and,  like  a  bird 
That's  hampered,  struggles  hard  to  get  away! 
Whilst  the  glad  gates  of  sight  are  wide  expanded 
To  let  new  glories  in,  the  first  fkir  fVuits 
Of  the  fast  coming  harvest.    Then,  oh  then, 
Bach  earth-bom  joy  grows  vile,  or  disappears, 
Shrunk  to  a  thing  of  nought !    Oh,  how  he  longi 
To  have  his  passport  signed,  and  be  dismissed! 
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Tis  done— «nd  now  he's  huppy !  the  glad  soul 

Has  not  a  wish  uncrowned.    E'en  the  lag  flesh 

Rests,  too,  in  hope  of  meeting  once  again 

Its  better  half,  never  to  sunder  more. 

Nor  shall  it  hope  in  vain;  the  time  draws  on 

When  not  a  single  spot  of  burial  earth, 

Whether  on  land,  or  in  the  spacious  sea, 

But  must  give  back  its  long-committed  dust 

Inviolate;  and  faithAiHy  shall  these 

Make  up  the  Aill  account ;  not  the  least  atom 

Embezzled  or  mislaid  of  the  whole  tale. 

Each  soul  shall  have  a  body  ready  fdmished ; 

And  each  shall  have  his  own.    Hence,  ye  profkne ! 

Ask  not  how  this  can  bel    Sure  the  same  power 

That  reared  the  piece  at  first,  and  took  it  down. 

Can  re-assemble  the  loose  scattered  parts 

And  put  them  as  they  were.    Almighty  God 

Hath  done  much  more :  nor  is  his  arm  impaired 

Through  length  of  days ;  and  what  he  can,  he  will ; 

His  faithfulness  stands  bound  to  see  it  done. 

When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumbering  dust, 

Not  unattentive  to  the  call,  shall  wake; 

And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place, 

With  a  new  elegance  of  form,  unknown 

To  its  first  state.    Nor  shall  the  conscious  soul 

Mistake  its  partner,  but  amidst  the  crowd. 

Singling  its  other  half,  into  its  arms 

Shall  rush  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  man 

That  's  new  come  home,  and,  having  long  been  absent, 

With  haste  runs  over  every  difieront  room. 

In  pain  to  see  the  whole.    Thrice-happy  meeting! 

Nor  time,  nor  death,  shall  ever  part  them  more. 

'Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone! 

Thus,  at  the  shut  of  even,  the  weary  bird 
Leaves  the  wide  air,  and  in  some  lonely  brake 
Cowers  down,  and  dozes  till  the  dawn  of  day. 
Then  claps  his  well-fledged  wings,  and  bears  away. 

'»ohk  Dyer,  a  moral  and  picturesque  poet,  was  born  at  Aberglassljn,  in 
^^  in  1700.  His  &ther  was  a  solicitor ;  and  intending  his  son  for  the 
'^e  profession,  sent  him  to  Westminster  school  to  become  qualified  for  the 
idies  of  the  oflSce.  His  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was,  however,  much  stronger 
in  for  legal  studies ;  and  to  gratify  it,  be  rambled  over  bis  own  romantio 
iiitry,  filling  bis  mind  with  a  love  of  nature,  and  bis  portfolio  with  sketches 
her  most  beautiful  and  striking  objects.  The  sister  art  of  poetry  also 
med  bis  regard ;  and  during  bis  excursions,  be  wrote  Chrongar  Hill^  the 
duction  on  wbicb  bis  poetic  fame  rests,  but  rests  securely.  In  1727,  im- 
iiately  after  tbe  pubbcation  of  *  Grongar  HilV  Dyer  set  out  for  Italy,  to 
aeate  tbe  antiquities  of  that  celebrated  country,  and  spent  mucb  of  bis 
)  amongst  tbe  enchanting  prospects  near  Rome  and  Florence.  Though 
ble  sketcber,  le  does  not  seem  to  have  excelled  as  a  painter. 
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On  bis  return  home,  in  1740,  Dyer  published  another  poem 
of  Mame^  in  blank  verse,  soon  after  which  he  entered  the  chu 
tained,  successively,  the  livings  of  Calthrop,  in  Leicestershire,  of 
in  Huntingdonshire,  and  of  Belchford  and  Kirkby,  in  Lincolnshi] 
lished  The  Fleece^  his  longest  poetical  work,  in  1757,  and  di^do: 
fourth  of  July  in  the  following  year. 

The  poetical  pictures  of  Dyer  are  happy  miniatures  of  nati 
drawn,  beautifully  colored,  and  grouped  with  the  taste  of  an 
moral  reflections  arise  naturally  out  of  his  subject,  and  are  ne 
All  bear  the  evidence  of  a  kind  and  gentle  heart,  and  a  true  pc 
*  Grongar  Hill'  is  so  very  beautiful  a  performance  that  we  caE 
from  introducing  the  entire  poem. 

GRONGAR  HILL. 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye, 

Who,  the  purple  evening,  lie 

On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man  \ 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things. 

While  the  yellow  linnet  sings; 

Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale ; 

Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues, 

Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse ; 

Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  high. 

Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky! 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, 

Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong; 

Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells. 

Sweetly  musing.  Quiet  dwells; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 

For  the  modest  Muses  made; 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 

Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed, 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head; 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 

Over  mead,  and  over  wood. 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Till  contemplation  had  her  All. 

About  his  chequered  sides  I  wind, 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind, 
And  groves,  and  grottos  where  I  lay. 
And  vistas  shooting  beams  of  day : 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale. 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal: 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fkte. 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 
Withdraw  their  suomiits  from  the  skiei, 
And  lessen  as  the  others  rise:  * 
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Still  the  prospect  wider  spreadii 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still, 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill. 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow, 
What  a  landscape  lies  below! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  interrene, 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene, 
Does  the  fkce  of  nature  show, 
In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow; 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  lights 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 
Proudly  towering  in  the  skies! 
Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires! 
Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 
On  the  yellow  mountain  heads! 
Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks, 
And  glitters  on  the  broken  nicks! 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes: 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  bme, 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew, 
The  slender  flr,*that  taper  grows, 
The  sturdy  oak,  with  broad-spread  boixghib 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phillis,  queen  of  love ! 
Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn, 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandenng  eye! 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towy's  flood, 
His  sides  are  clothed  wilh  waving  w(K)d, 
And  ancient  towers  crown  liis  brow, 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below; 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps, 
And  with  her  anus  iVom  falling  keeps: 
So  both  a  safety  fVom  the  wind 
On  mutual  dependence  find. 
*Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds. 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldering  walla. 
Tet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state; 
But  transient  is*the  smile  of  fatet 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day, 
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Ii  an  the  proad  And  mighty  haT6 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

And  see  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Through  woods,  and  meads,  in  shade  and  smi^ 
Sometimes  swifl,  sometimes  slow, 
Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  Journey  to  the  deep, 
Like  human  life,  to  endless  sleep! 
Thus  is  nature's  vesture  wrought^ 
To  instruct  our  wandering  thought; 
Thus  she  dresses  green  ukL  gay. 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new. 
When  will  the  landscape  tire  the  view! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow, 
The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low; 
The  windy  sunmiit,  wild  and  high, 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky! 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tower, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bower; 
The  town  and  village,  dome  and  &nn, 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm 
As  pearls  upon  an  ^thiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  soutl\gm  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide. 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye! 
A  step,  methinks,  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem; 
So  we  mistake  the  future's  fkce. 
Eyed  through  hope's  deluding  glass; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair^ 
dad  in  colours  of  the  air^ 
Which  to  those  who  joumty  near^ 
Barren^  brov^n^  and  rough  appear; 
Still  toe  tread  the  same  coarse  im^, 
T^e  present  *s  still  a  cloudy  day. 

0  may  I  with  myself  agree. 
And  never  covet  what  I  see  I 
Content  me  with  an  humble  shade. 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid ; 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll. 
We  banish  quiet  tVom  the  soul: 
'Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air. 
And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain  turf  I  lie; 
While  the  wanton  zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perAimes  his  wings; 
While  the  waters  murmur  deep, 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep^ 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
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And  with  music  fill  the  sky,      * 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  run  high. 

Be  full,  ye  courts ;  he  great  who  will  ,* 
Search  for  peace  with  all  your  skill; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marhlc* floor: 
In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there ; 
In  vain  you  search  the  domes  of  care ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain  heads. 
Along  with  Pleasure  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side : 
And  often  by  the  murmuring  rill, 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

Mallet,  or  Mallock,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  at  Griefi,  in 
,  and  was  bom  in  1*700.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  College, 
lerwards  received  as  tutor,  without  salary,  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Dregbom,  near  Edinburgh.  He  next  obtained  a  similar  situation, 
iry  of  thirty  pounds  a  year,  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
le  went  to  London  with  the  duke^s  &mily,  and  the  next  year  his 
Villiam  and  Margaret  appeared  in  *  The  Plain  Dealer,'  a  period- 
)  day.  He  soon  became  intimate  with  Young,  Pope,  and  other 
en  of  that  period,  to  whom  his  assiduous  attentions,  his  winmng 
nd  Hterary  taste,  rendered  his  society  agreeable.  He  was,  hbw- 
n  without  principle ;  and  when  Dr.  Johnson,  therefore,  said  that 
the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend,  he  paid  a 
iment  to  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  the  natives  of  that  country. 
le  published  a  satire  on  Bentley,  inscribed  to  Pope,  entitled  Verbal 
in  which  he  characterizes  the  venerable  scholar  as 

In  error  obstinate,  in  wrangling  loud, 
For  trifles  eager,  positive,  and  proud ; 
Deep  in  the  darkness  of  dull  authors  bred, 
With  all  their  refuse  lumbered  in  his  head. 

vBs  soon  after  appointed  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in 
luced,  in  conjunction  with  Thomson,  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  in 
le  birthday  of  the  Princess  Augusta,  A  fortunate  marriage,  about 
with  the  daughter  of  the  steward  of  Lord  Carlisle,  placed  him  in 
of  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  To  gratify  Lord  Boling- 
in  his  preface  to  the  *  Patriot  King,'  shamefully  abused  the  mem- 
>e,  and  BoHngbroke  rewarded  his  baseness  by  bequeathing  to  him 
of  his  works  in  manuscript  When  the  English  Grovemment  be- 
>pular,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  they  sustained  at  Minorca, 
I  employed  to  defend  them  ;  and  under  the  signature  of  a  Plain 
nblished  an  address  imputing  cowardice  to  Bjmg,  the  admiral  of 
The  result  was  that  the  admiral  was  shot,  and  Mallet  was  pen- 
-U 
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fiioned.    On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  it  was 
she  had  left  a  thousand  pounds  to  Glover,  the  author  of  ^  Leoc 
Mallet,  jointly,  on  condition  that  they  should  draw  up,  from  the 
pers,  a  life  of  the  great  duke.     A  stipulation  in  the  will,  that  the 
fore  publication,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  8 
Glover  thaf  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it    Mallet,  ho\ 
eented  to  undertake  the  task,  received  the  money,  and  for  years 
to  be  busy  about  it ;  but  at  his  death  it  was  found  that  the  first  11 
been  written.    In  his  latter  days  he  held  the  lucrative  situation 
of  the  Book  of  Entries  for  the  Port  of  London.    His  death  occun 
twenty-first  of  April,  1765. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Mallet  was  the  author  oi 
poems,  Amyntor  and  Theodora^  and  The  Excursion^  the  latter  of 
written  in  the  style  of  Thomson's  *  Seasons.'  The  defects  of 
style  are  servilely  copied ;  some  of  his  epithets  and  expressions  a 
rowed ;  but  there  is  no  approach  to  his  redeeming  graces  and  bea 
also  wrote  some  theatrical  pieces,  which,  though  partially  success! 
representation,  are  now  totally  forgotten.  His  fame,  as  an  autho 
dusively  on  the  ballad  of '  William  and  Margaret ;'  and  it  thei 
rests ;  for  in  the  opinion  of  all  critics,  it  ]&  one  of  the  finest  comp 
the  kind  in  the  language.  Sir  Walter  Scott  conceived  that  Mall< 
tated  an  old  Scottish  tale  to  be  £>imd  in  Allen  Ramsay's  *  Tea- 
oellany/  beginning 

There  came  a  ghost  to  Margaret's  door. 

The  resemblance  is  striking ;  though  Mallet  confessed  only  to  a  sii 
The  whole  ballad  is  so  very  fine  that  we  shall  not  withhold  any  p 


WILLIAM  AND  MARQABET. 

• 

'Twas  at  the  silent  solemn  hour, 
Where  night  and  morning  meet; 

In  glided  Mai^garet's  grimly  ghott 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

Her  fkce  was  like  an  April  mom 

Clad  in  a  wintry  cloud; 
And  clay-cold  was  her  lily  hand 

That  held  her  sable  shroud. 

So  shall  the  fairest  fkce  appear 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown: 

Such  is  the  robe  that  kings  must  wear 
When  death  has  reft  their  crown. 

Her  bloom  was  like  the  springing  flower, 

That  sips  the  silver  dew; 
The  rose  was  budded  in  her  cheek, 

Juft  opening  to  the  view. 
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Bat  love  had,  like  the  cuiker  worm, 
Consumed  her  early  prime; 

The  rose  grew  pale,  and  left  her  cheeks- 
She  died  before  her  time. 

Awake !  ihe  cried,  thy  tme  love  calls. 

Come  fVom  her  midnight  grave: 
Now  let  thy  pity  hear  the  maid 

Thy  loYO  refused  to  save. 

This  is  the  dark  and  dreary  hour 

When  injured  ghosts  complain; 
When  yawning  graves  give  up  their  dead, 

To  haunt  the  ikithless  swain. 

Bethink  thee,  William,  of  thy  fkult. 

Thy  pledge  and  broken  oathl 
And  give  me  back  my  maiden-vow. 

And  give  me  back  my  troth. 

Why  did  you  promise  love  to  me. 

And  not  that  promise  keep  1 
Why  did  you  swear  my  eyes  were  bright 

Tet  leave  those  eyes  to  weepi 

How  could  you  say  my  face  was  fidr. 

And  yet  that  face  forsake  1 
How  could  you  win  my  virgin  heart, 

Tet  leave  that  heart  to  break? 

Why  did  you  say  my  lip  was  sweet, 

And  made  the  scarlet  pale? 
And  why  did  I,  young  witless  maid  1 

Believe  the  flattering  tale? 

That  face,  alas !  no  more  is  foir, 

Those  lips  no  longer  red : 
Dark  are  my  eyes,  now  closed  in  death. 

And  every  charm  is  fled. 

The  hungry  worm  my  sister  is; 

This  winding  sheet  I  wear: 
And  cold  and  weary  lasts  our  night 

Till  that  last  mom  appear. 

But  hark!  the  cock  has  warned  me  hence; 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Come  see,  fklse  man,  how  low  she  lies, 

Who  died  for  love  of  you. 

The  lark  sung  loud;  the  morning  smiled 

With  beams  of  rosy  red : 
Pale  William  quaked  in  every  limb. 

And  raving  left  his  bed. 

He  hied  him  to  the  fiital  place 

Where  Margaret's  body  lay ; 
And  stretched  him  on  the  green-grsM  turf 

That  wrapt  her  breathless  cky. 
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And  thrice  he  called  on  Margaret's  name, 

And  thrice  he  wcptAill  sore; 
Then  laid  his  cheek  to  her  cold  graye, 

And  word  spake  never  more  t 

James  Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Seasons^  was  bom  at  Ednam,  neai 
Kelso,  in  the  shire  ef  Roxburgh,  on  the  eleventb  of  September,  1*700.  Hk 
father,  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  future  poef  s  birth,  minister  of  the  pariah 
of  Ednam,  removed  a  few  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Southdean,  in  the  same 
county,  a  primitive  and  retired  district,  situated  among  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Cho-iots.  Here  the  young  poet  passed  his  boyish  years,  and  pre- 
])arcd  for  college ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  The  death  of  Thomson*s  &ther,  during  his  second 
year  at  the  university,  threw  him  mainly  upon  his  own  resources ;  and  after 
lianng,  for  a  short  time,  studied  divinity  with  a  view  to  entering  the  church, 
he  abandoned  that  design,  and  repaired  to  London,  to  push  his  fortune 
among  the  wits  of  that  metropolis.  His  college  associate,  Mallet,  soon  pro 
cured  for  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Lord  Binning ;  and  Thom- 
son, having  previously  written  many  of  the  descriptive  scenes  of  his  '  Win- 
ter,^ took  occasion  to  show  them  to  his  friend.  Mallet  at  once  advised  him 
t-o  connect  them  into  one  regular  poem.  This  was  readily  done,  and  *  Win- 
ter' was  published  in  March,  1*726,  the  poet  hanng  received,  for  his  copy- 
right, only  three  guineas.  A  second,  and  even  a  third  edition  was  called  for 
during  the  same  year ;  and  in  172*7,  appeared  his  *  Summer.' 

The  success  which  attended  those  publications,  induced  Thomson  to  issue, 
in  1728,  proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscription,  the  *  Four  Seasons.'  The 
number  of  subscribers,  at  a  guinea  a  copy,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  ;  but  many  of  his  friends  took  two  or  three  copies  each.  The  tragedy 
of  Sopkonisba  was  next  produced,  and  was  very  &vorably  received ;  and  in 
1731,  the  poet  accompanied  as  tutor,  or  travelling  companion,  the  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Talbot,  afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  England,  to  the  continent 
They  visited  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  with 
what  pleasure  Thomson  must  have  sojourned  among  scenes  whidi  he  had 
often  viewed  in  imagination.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  at 
Rome,  and  no  doubt  gratified  the  wish  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  to 
see  the  fields  where  Virgil  gathered  his  immortal  honey,  and  tread  the  same 
ground  where  men  have  thought  and  acted  so  greatly.'  On  his  return  to 
England  the  next  year  he  published  his  poem  of  Liberty,  and  obtained  the 
sinecure  situation  of  Secretary  of  Briefe  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  he 
held  till  Lord  Talbot's  death.  The  succeeding  chancellor  bestowed  the  situ- 
ation on  another,  Thomson  not  having,  it  is  said,  from  characteristic  indo- 
lence, solicited  a  continuance  of  the  office. 

By  the  loss  of  the  situation  of  Secretary  of  Briefe,  Thomson  was  roused 
from  his  indolence,  and  turning  his  attention  once  more  to  the  stage,  pro- 
duced the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon,  which  was,  however,  but  coldly  received 
Edward  and  Eleonora  followed  ;  and  the  poet  having,  about  this  time,  re- 
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oeived  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds,  bestowed  upon  bim  by  tho 
prince  of  Wales,  and  the  farther  appointment  of  Surveyor  General  of  tho 
Leeward  Islands,  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  poimds  per  annum,  began  td 
feel  that  his  circumstances  were  easy  and  independent.  He  now  settled  at 
Kewlane,  near  Richmond,  and  his  residence  soon  became  the  scene  of  social 
enjoyment  and  lettered  ease.  Retirement  and  the  scenes  of  nature  became 
more  and  more  his  passion  every  day ;  and  he  therefore  did  httle  in  a  lite- 
rary way  after  he  took  possession  of  his  suburban  retreat,  farther  than  to 
finish  the  ^  Castle  of  Indolence,^  on  which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and 
compose  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Coriolanus.  The  poem  was  published 
in  May,  1748,  and  the  tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by  the  author's 
executors  after  his  death.  In  the  summer  following,  he  took  a  cold  whilo 
on  his  return  from  London,  a  fever  succeeded,  and  after  a  short  illness  hu 
death  occurred,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  August,  1748,  leaving  as  deep  la- 
menting for  his  loss  as  ever  attended  the  departure  of  a  poet. 

Though  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  yet  the  fame  of  Thomson  is 
entirely  identified  with  *  The  Seasons.'  So  true  and  beautiful  are  the  de- 
scriptions in  the  poem,  and  so  entirely  do  they  harmonize  with  those  fresh 
feelings  and  glowing  impulses  which  all  would  wish  to  cherish,  that  a  lovo 
of  nature  seems  to  be  synonjrmous  with  a  love  of  Thomson.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  pepon  of  education,  imbued  with  an  admiration  of  rural  and 
woodland  scenery,  without  a  strong  affection  and  regard  for  that  delightful 
poet  who  has  painted  their  charms  with  so  much  fidehty  and  enthusiasm. 
The  same  features  of  blandness  and  benevolence,  of  simplicity  of  design,  and 
beauty  of  form  and  color,  which  we  recognize  as  distinguishing  traits  of  the 
natural  landscape,  are  seen  in  the  pages  of  Thomson,  conveyed  by  his  art- 
less mind  as  faithfully  as  the  lights  and  shades  on  the  face  of  creation.  No 
exposure  of  defects  in  his  poetic  style  has,  therefore,  ever  afiected  his  popu- 
larity. In  the  Seasons  we  have  a  poetical  subject  poetically  treated — filled 
to  overflowing  with  the  richest  materials  of  poetry,  and  the  emanations  of 
benevolence.  In  the  Castle  of  Indolence  we  have  the  concentration  or  es- 
sence of  those  materials  applied  to  a  subject  less  poetical,  but  still  affording 
room  for  luxuriant  £incy,  the  most  exquisite  art,  and  still  greater  melody  of 
numbers. 

The  warmth  of  our  admiration  of  this  interesting  poet  would  induce  as, 
should  we  indulge  it,  to  linger  longer  with  him ;  but  we  can  only  add,  in 
illustration  of  the  remarks  already  made,  a  few  detached  passages  from  the 
*  Seasons,'  and  an  extract  from  the  *  Castle  of  Indolence' : — 

SHOWERS  IN  SPRING. 

The  Dorth-cast  spends  his  rage ;  he  now,  shut  np 
Within  his  iron  cave,  the  effusive  south 
Warms  the  wide  air,  and  o'er  the  void  of  heaven 
Breathes  the  big  clouds  with  vernal  showers  distent 
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At  first,  a  dusky  wreath  they  seem  to  rise, 
Scarce  straining  either,  but  by  swift  degreea, 
In  heaps  on  heaps  the  doubled  vapour  sails 
Along  the  loaded  sky,  and,  mingling  deep, 
Sits  on  the  horizon  round,  a  settled  gloom; 
Not  such  as  wintry  storms  on  mortals  shed, 
Oppressing  life ;  but  lovely,  gentle,  kind, 
Ajid  ftill  of  every  hope,  of  every  joy. 
The  wish  of  nature.    Gradual  sinks  the  breeze 
Into  a  perfect  calm,  that  not  a  breath 
Is  heard  to  quiver  through  the  closing  woods. 
Or  rustling  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  tall.    The  uncurling  floods,  difibsed 
In  glassy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Forgotftil  of  their  course.    'Tis  silence  all. 
And  pleasing  expectation.    Herds  and  flocks 
Drop  the  diy  sprig,  and,  mute-imploring,  eye 
The  fklling  veidure.    Hushed  in  short  suspense, 
The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off*. 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign,  to  strike  at  once 
Into  the  general  choir.    Even  mountains,  vales. 
And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 
The  promised  sweetness.    Man  superior  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise, 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.    At  last, 
The  clouds  consign  their  treasures  to  the  fields, 
And,  sofUy  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prelusive  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow 
In  large  efi\ision  o'er  the  freshened  world. 
The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard 
3y  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 
Beneath  the  umbrageous  multitude  of  leaves. 


SUMMER  EVENING. 

Low  walks  the  sun,  and  broadens  by  degrees. 
Just  o'er  the  verge  of  day.    The  shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train, 
In  all  their  pomp  attend  his  setting  throne. 
Air,  earth,  and  ocean  smile  immense.    And  now. 
As  if  his  weary  chariot  sought  the  bowers 
Of  Amphitrite,  and  her  tending  nymphs, 
(So  Grecian  fable  sung)  he  dips  his  orb ; 
Now  half  immersed ;  and  now  a  golden  curve 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  then  total  disappears.    *    ^ 

Confbssed  from  yonder  slow-extinguished  clouds 
All  ether  softening,  sober  evening  takes 
Her  wonted  station  in  the  middle  air; 
A  thousand  shadows  at  her  beck.    First  this 
She  sends  on  earth ;  then  that  of  deeper  dye 
Steals  soft  behind;  and  then  a  deeper  still, 
In  circle  following  circle,  gathers  round. 
To  dose  the  face  of  things.    A  iVesher  gale 
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Begins  to  wmve  the  wood,  uid  gtir  the  streaai, 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  fields  of  com: 
While  the  quail  clamours  for  his  running  mate. 
Wide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn,  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amnsive  floats.    The  kind  impartial  care 
Of  nature  nought  disdains :  thoughtfVd  to  fbed 
Her  lowest  sons,  and  clothe  the  coming  year, 
From  field  to  field  the  feathered  seed  she  wings. 

His  folded  flock  secure,  the  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted ;  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail ; 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart — 
Unknowing  what  the  joy-mixed  anguish  meant — 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 
Onward  they  pass  o'er  many  a  panting  height, 
And  valley  sunk,  and  unfrequented ;  where 
At  Ml  of  eve  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  game  and  revelry,  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 
But  far  about  they  wander  from  the  grave 
Of  him  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urged 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  hand 
Of  impious  violence.    The  lonely  tower 
Is  also  shunned;  whose  moumAil  chambers  hold — 
So  night-struck  fkncy  dreams— the  yelling  ghost 

Among  the  crooked  lanes,  on  every  hedge. 
The  glow-worm  lights  his  gem;  and  through  the  dark 
A  moving  radiance  twinkles.    Evening  yields 
The  world  to  night ;  not  in  her  winter  robe 
Of  massy  Stygian  woof,  but  loose  arrayed 
In  mantle  dun.    A  faint  erroneous  ray, 
Glanced  fVom  the  imperfect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flings  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  wavering  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retained 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene 
Uncertain  if  beheld.    Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns ;  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Sweet  Venus  shines;  and  fVom  her  genial  rise, 
When  daylight  sickens  till  it  springs  afresh, 
Unrivalled  reigas,  the  fairest  lamp  of  night 


AUTUMN  EVENING  SCENE. 

But  see  the  fading  many-coloured  woods, 
Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown;  a  crowded  umbrage  dusk  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue,  from  wan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  muse, 
Low  whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strewn  walks, 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 
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Meantime,  light  shadowing  all,  a  sober  cahn 
Fleeces  unbounded  ether :  whose  least  wave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current :  while  illnminod  wide, 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  through  their  lucid  vail  his  soilened  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceAil  world.    Then  is  the  time, 
For  those  whom  virtue  and  whom  nature  charm, 
To  steal  themselves  fVom  the  degenerate  crowd, 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things : 
To  tread  low-thoughted  vice  beneath  their  fbet; 
To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace; 
And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks. 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise. 
Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead, 
And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 
One  dying  strain,  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 
Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint 
Far,  in  faint  warblings,  though  the  tawny  copse ; 
While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks, 
And  each  wild  throat,  whose  artless  strains  so  late 
Swelled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades, 
Robbed  of  their  tuneAil  souls,  now  shivering  sit 
On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock: 
With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes, 
And  nought  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 
0  let  not,  aimed  fVom  some  inhuman  eye, 
The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year 
Destroy;  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 
Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey 
In  mingled  murder,  fluttering  on  the  ground  t 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  stiD, 
A  gentler  mood  inspires ;  for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustics  flrom  the  moumfUl  grove; 
Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams ; 
Till  choked,  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower 
The  forest  walks  at  every  rising  gale, 
Roll  wide  the  withered  ^-aste,  and  whistle  bleak. 
Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields; 
And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race 
Their  sunny  robes  resign.    E'en  what  remahied 
Of  stronger  fruits  fklls  fVom  the  naked  tree ; 
And  woods,  flelds,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around, 
The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul.     *    * 

The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shortened  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky. 
In  her  chill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed 
The  vapour  throws.    Where  creeping  waters  ooie^ 
Where  marshes  stagnate,  and  where  riven  wind, 
Cluster  the  rolling  fogs,  and  swim  along 
The  dusky-mantled  lawn.    Meanwhile  the  mooOy 
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FolI-orbed,  and  breaking  through  the  scattered  dondSi 

Shows  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east 

Turned  to  the  sun  direct  her  spotted  disk, 

Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  dales  descend^ 

And  caverns  deep  as  optic  tube  descries, 

A  smaller  earth,  gives  us  his  blaze  again, 

Void  of  its  flame,  and  sheds  a  softer  day. 

Now  through  the  passing  clouds  she  seems  to  stoop, 

Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublime. 

Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 

O'er  the  skied  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 

While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam ; 

The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 

Of  silver  radiance  trembling  round  the  world.    ^    * 

The  lengthened  night  elapsed,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright. 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 
And  now  the  mounting  sim  dispels  the  fog ; 
The  rigid  hoar-fVost  melts  before  his  beam; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

A  WINTER  LANDSCAPE. 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descenda 

At  flrst  thin-wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 

Fall  broad  and  wide,  and  fkst,  dimming  the  day 

With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  flelds 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white : 

'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 

Along  the  mazy  current.    Low  the  woods 

Bow  their  hoar  head ;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 

Faint  from  the  west,  emits  his  evening  ray ; 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill. 

Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 

The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 

Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 

The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven. 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 

The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 

Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 

The  red-breast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 

Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky. 

In  Joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets,  leaves 

His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 

His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he' first 

Against  the  window  beats ;  then,  brisk,  alights 

On  the  warm  hearth ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  flooc 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  ikmily  askance, 

A.nd  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is 

rill  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 

\ttract  his  slender  feet    The  foodless  wilds 

Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare 

tliough  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 

By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares  and  dogs, 
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And  more  tmpitying  men,  the  garden  seeka, 

Urged  on  by  fearlesB  want    The  bleating  kine 

Eye  the  bleak  hearen,  and  next,  the  glistening  eaith, 

With  looks  of  dnmb  despair ;  then,  sad  dispersed, 

Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow.    *    * 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drlTcs  along  the  darkened  air, 
In  his  own  loose  roTol?ing  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain; 
Nor  finds  the  river  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild ;  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray, 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps, 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soul  1 
What  black  despair,  what  horror,  fills  his  heart  I 
When  for  the  dusky  spot  which  Ikncy  feigned. 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
lie  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  fVom  the  track  and  blessed  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  Ikst, 
And  every  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind. 
Of  covered  pits,  unfathomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent !  beyond  the  power  of  Arost ; 
Of  faithless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land  nnknown, 
What  water  of  the  still  unfh)zen  spring, 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  fVom  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearAil  steps,  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shooti 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man, 
Ilis  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  the  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blozhig,  and  the  vestment  warm: 
In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas  1 
Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shflJl  he  behold. 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.    On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense, 
And  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corse. 
Stretched  out,  and  bleaching  on  the  northern  blast 
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FROM  THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE. 

0  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate ; 
That  like  an  emmet  thon  must  ever  moU, 
In  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date ; 
And,  certes,  there  is  for  it  reason  great; 
For,  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  a  hcayier  bale, 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fhst  by  a  river's  side, 
With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompamed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide, 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground : 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May, 
Half  pranked  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say, 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  cared  even  for  play. 

Was  nought  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between  ^ 
And  flowery  beds  that  slumberous  influence  kett, 
From  poppies  breathed ;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  |flayed, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen; 
That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills, 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale, 
And  flocks  loud  bleating  ftom  the  distant  hills, 
And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale: 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail, 
Or  stock-doves  'plain  amid  the  forest  deep, 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep; 
Yet  all  these  sounds  yblent  inclined  all  to  sleep. 

Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  nought  but  shadowy  forms  were  seen  to  move, 
As  Idlesse  fhncied  in  her  dreaming  mood: 
And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  aye  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out  below. 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-head  it  was, 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half-shut  eye : 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky : 
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There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly 
Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast, 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh ; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest^ 
Was  fkr,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease, 
Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Close  hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phcebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night. 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  mossy  gate. 
Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed ;  and  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate, 
And  labour  harsh,  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  stilL 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by ; 
For,  as  they  chanced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill, 
The  fh^shness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh ; 
Till  clustering  round  the  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody ; 
While  o'er  the  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung, 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung, 

A  brief  notice  of  Dodsley,  the  celebrated  publisher,  will  cloee  our  present 
remarks. 

Robert  Dodslet  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire,  in  1703L 
Receiving  little  education,  be  commenced  life  as  footman  in  the  family  of  a 
lady  by  the  name  of  Lowther ;  but  in  this  senile  situation  he  indulged  hii 
natural  talents  for  poetry  and  satire,  and  wrote  the  Muse  in  Livery,  and  a 
small  dramatic  piece  called  the  Toyshop,  which  was  accidentally  seen  faj 
Pope,  and  attracted  his  attention.  Interesting  himself  in  behalf  of  thk 
humble  poet.  Pope  procured  the  introduction  of  his  piece  at  the  theatrc^ 
and  manifested  for  him  through  life  the  most  cordial  and  honorable  fiiend- 
ship.  The  *  Toyshop'  was  succeeded,  in  1*736,  by  The  King  and  Miller  of 
Mansfield,  and  from  the  great  success  of  these  two  pieces,  Dodsley  wm 
enabled  to  settle  himself  independently  as  a  London  publisher  and  boolE- 
seller — a  situation  in  which  he  maintained  the  highest  respectability  (^char- 
acter with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  and  the  greatest  propriety  of 
deportment.  Having  acquired  a  handsome  fortune,  he  relinquished  bk 
business  to  his  brother,  and  died  a  few  years  after  his  retirement,  on  thi 
twenty-fifth  of  September,  1764. 

Besides  the  dramatic  pieces  already  noticed,  Dodsley  iTrrote  four  othei^ 
the  best  of  which  was  Cleone,  a  tragedy.  He  also  produced  an  exceUenl 
little  moral  treatise.  The  Economy  of  Human  Life;  projected  the  ^kjumT; 
Register,  and  was  the  first  to  collect  and  republish  the  *  Old  Rnglw^  Playai' 
The  following  song  is  a  perfect  gem : — 
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THE  PARTma  KISS. 

One  kind  wish  befbro  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu : 

Though  we  sever,  my  fond  heart, 
Till  we  meet,  shall  pant  for  yon. 

Yet,  yet  weep  not  so,  my  love, 
Let  me  kiss  that  iklling  tear; 

Though  my  body  must  remove, 
All  my  soul  will  still  be  here. 

All  my  soul,  and  all  my  heart. 
And  every  wish  shall  pant  for  you ; 

One  kind  kiss,  then,  ere  we  part, 
Drop  a  tear,  and  bid  adieu. 


r  ' 
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XIAM  HAMILTON — JOHN  ARMSTRONG — ^RICHARD  OLOVER — WILLIAM  SHENSTOn 
-WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD— THOMAS  GRAY — ^WILLIAM  COLLINS — JAMES  MERRICK 
-WILLIAM  MASON. 

^HE  greater  number  of  the  poets  of  Scotland  of  the  period  now  under 
consideration,  retain  so  little  nationality,  either  in  language  or  in 
ught,  that  it  seems  unnecessary,  unless  in  occasional  instances,  longer  to 
serve  any  distinction  between  them  and  those  of  England. 

iViLLiAH  Hamilton,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  education,  rank,  and  rare 
)mplishments,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  atBangour 
shire,  in  1704.  He  was  the  delight  of  the  fashionable  circles  of  his 
ve  country,  and  became  early  distinguished  for  his  poetical  talents.  In 
5,  struck  with  the  romance  of  the  enterprise,  he  joined  the  standard  of 
ice  Charles,  and  became  the  '  volunteer  laureate'  of  the  Jacobites,  by 
brating  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  On  the  discomfiture  of  the  party, 
nilton  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  to  France ;  but  having  many 
ids  and  admirers  among  the  royalists  at  home,  a  pardon  was  procured 
the  rebellious  poet,  and  he  was  soon  restored  to  his  native  country,  and 
paternal  estate.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  to  enjoy  his  good  for- 
3.  His  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  a  pulmonary  complaint  at 
;th  forced  him  to  seek  the  warmer  climate  of  the  continent.  But  the 
age  did  not  effect  the  object  desired,  and  gradually  declining,  he  sunk 
eath  at  Lyons,  in  France,  in  1754. 

[amilton's  genius  so  early  matured,  that  before  he  was  twenty  years  of 
he  assisted  Allan  Ramsay  in  his  *  Tea-Table  Miscellany.'  His  first  and 
strains  were  dedicated  to  the  Ijrric  muse ;  and  the  most  attractive  fea- 
of  his  poetry  is  its  pure  English  style,  accompanied  with  a  somewhat 
lie  poetical  diction.  He  possessed  more  fancy  than  feeling,  and  in  this 
ect  his  amatory  songs  resemble  those  of  the  poets  of  Charles  the  See- 
's court  Besides  his  lyrics,  ELamilton  wrote  a  serious  poem  entitled 
\templationy  and  a  national  poem  in  blank  verse,  on  the  Thistle.  From 
latter  we  extract  the  following  lines  :•— 
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How  oil  beneath 

Its  martial  inflaeDce  have  Scotia's  soos, 
Through  every  age,  with  dauntless  valour  fbnght 
On  every  hostile  ground !    While  o'er  their  breast, 
Companion  to  the  silver  star,  blest  type 
Of  fame,  unsullied  and  superior  deed, 
Distinguished  ornament!  this  native  plant 
Surrounds  the  sainted  cross,  with  costly  row 
Of  gems  emblazed,  and  flame  of  radiant  gold, 
A  sacred  mark,  their  glory  and  their  pride  ! 

Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow,  in  a  critique  on  Hamiltou'B  poetij, 
quotes  the  following  passage  as  a  just  specimen  of  his  poetical  powen : — 

In  everlasting  blushes  seen. 
Such  Pringle  shines,  of  sprightly  mien ; 
To  her  the  power  of  love  imparts, 
Rich  gift !  the  soft  successful  arts, 
That  best  the  lover's  fire  provoke, 
The  lively  step,  the  mirthful  joke. 
The  speaking  glance,  the  amorous  wile, 
The  sportAil  laugh,  the  winning  smile. 
Her  soul  awakening  every  grace. 
Is  all  abroad  upon  her  face  ; 
In  bloom  of  youth  still  to  survive, 
All  charms  are  there,  and  all  alive. 

But  of  all  Hamilton's  poems,  his  ballad  of  The  BrctM  of  Yarrow  is  by  fir 
the  finest  and  most  finished  production.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  haviif 
suggested  to  Wordsworth  the  themes  of  three  of  that  poet's  best  poett 
We  shall  therefore  quote  it  entire  : — 

THE  BRAES  OP  YARROW. 

A,  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow! 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonny  bonny  bride. 
And  think  nac  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B,  Where  gat  ye  that  bonny  bonny  bride? 

Where  gat  ye  that  winsome  marrow  1 

A,  I  gat  her  where  I  darena  weil  be  seen, 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonny  bonny  bride, 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow  I 
Nor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 

Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

B,  Why  does  she  weep,  thy  bonny  bonny  bride  1 

Why  docs  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow  Y 
And  why  dare  ye  nae  mair  weil  be  seen, 
Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  Y 
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A»    Lang  maan  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maim  she  weep, 
Lang  maun  she  weep  with  dule  and  sorrow, 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weil  be  seen 
Pouing  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

For  she  has  tint  her  lover  lover  dear, 

Her  lover  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow, 
And  I  hae  slain  the  comliest  swain 

That  e'er  poued  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Tarrow. 

Why  runs  thy  stream,  0  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  1 

Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  1 
And  why  yon  melancholious  weeds 

Hung  on  the  bonny  birks  of  Yarrow  1 

What's  yonder  floats  on  the  ruefUl  raefVil  fladel 

What's  yonder  floats'?  0  dule  and  sorrow! 
'Tis  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 

Upon  the  dulefhl  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Wash,  oh  wash  his  wounds  his  wounds  in  tears, 

His  wounds  in  tears  with  dule  and  sorrow, 
And  wrap  his  limbs  in  mourning  weeds, 

And  lay  him  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  ye  sisters  sisters  sad, 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  with  sorrow. 
And  weep  around  in  Waef\il  wise, 

His  helpless  fkte  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Curse  ye,  curse  jre,  his  useless  useless  shield, 

My  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow, 
The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast, 

His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to  lue. 

And  warn  from  fight,  but  to  my  sorrow ; 
O'er  rashly  bauld  a  stronger  arm 

Thou  met'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk,  green  grows,  green  grows  the  grass, 

Yellow  on  Yarrow  bank  the  gowan. 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock. 

Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrow  flowan. 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet  1  as  sweet  as  sweet  flows  Tweed, 

As  green  its  grass,  its  gowan  as  yellow. 
As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk. 

The  apple  frae  the  rock  as  mellow. 

Fair  was  thy  love,  ikir  fkir  indeed  thy  love. 

In  flowery  bands  thou  him  didst  fetter; 
Though  he  was  fair  and  weil  beloved  again, 

Than  me  he  never  lued  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then  busk,  my  bonny  bonny  bride 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow. 
Busk  ye,  and  lue  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
-X 


< 
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C,    How  can  I  busk  a  bonny  bonny  bride, 
How  can  I  bosk  a  winsome  marrow, 
How  lue  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed 
That  slew  my  love  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

0  Yarrow  fields !  may  never  never  rain, 

Nor  dew  thy  tender  blossoms  cover, 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  love. 

My  love,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 

The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green. 

His  purple  vest,  'twas  my  ain  sewing. 
Ah!  wretched  me!  I  little  little  kenned 

He  was  in  these  to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white  milk-white  steed, 

UnhcedAil  of  my  dule  and  sorrow. 
But  e'er  the  to-ikll  of  the  night 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  waeAil  waeful  day; 

I  sang,  my  voice  the  woods  returning. 
But  lang  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 

That  slew  my  love,  and  left  me  moumizig. 

What  can  my  barbarous  barbarous  father  do, 

But  with  his  cruel  rage  pursue  me? 
My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  speai* 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me  1 

My  happy  sisters  may  be  may  be  proud ; 

With  cruel  and  ungentle  scoffin. 
May  bid  me  seek  on  Yarrow  Braes 

My  lover  nailed  in  his  cofi^. 

My  brother  Douglas  may  upbraid,  upbraid. 
And  strive  with  threatening  words  to  move  mst. 

My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear. 
How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  theel 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love, 

With  bridal  sheets  my  body  cover, 
Unbar,  ye  bridal  maids,  the  door. 

Let  in  the  expected  husband  lover. 

But  who  the  expected  husband  husband  isl 
His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter. 

Ah  me !  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon. 
Comes,  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after  1 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down, 

0  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ; 
Take  aff,  take  aff  these  bridal  weeds. 

And  crown  my  carefUl  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beloyed, 

0  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  t 
Ye'd  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts, 

No  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee. 
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Pale,  pale,  indeed,  0  lovely,  lovely  youth, 

Forgive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter. 
And  lie  all  night  between  my  breasts, 

No  youth  shall  ever  lie  there  after. 

A.    Return,  return,  0  moumftil  moumfbl  bride. 
Return  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow : 
Thy  lover  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs. 
He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

John  Armstrong,  another  poet  of  this  period  of  Scottish  birth,  and  the 
friend  of  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  other  hterarytf^haracters  of  the  age,  was  born 
at  Castleton,  a  pastoral  parish  in  Roxburghshire,  in  1 709.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  after  which  he  studied  medicine,  and  took 
his  doctor's  degree,  in  1732.  Not  being  a  successful  practitioner  in  hLs 
native  country,  he  repaired  to  London,  and  there  soon  became  known  by  tlie 
publication  of  several  fugitive  poems,  and  some  medical  essays.  His  priic- 
tioe  being  very  Hmited,  he  devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits ;  and  in 
1744,  appeared  his  Art  of  Preserving  Healthy  a  didactic  poem  in  four  books. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  two  other  poems,  Benevolence  and  Taste^  and  a 
volume  of  prose  essays,  of  quality  too  indifferent  to  deserve  any  £&rther 
notice.  In  1760,  Armstrong  was  appointed  physician  to  the  English  forces 
in  Germany ;  and  on  the  peace  of  1763,  ho  returned  to  London,  and  there 
resumed  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  continued,  though  with  very 
limited  success,  until  his  death,  September  the  seventh,  1779. 

Dr.  Armstrong  seems  to  have  been  an  indolent  and  splenetic,  but  kind- 
hearted  man — shrewd,  caustic,  and  careful,  yet  warmly  attached  to  his 
friends.  His  portrait,  in  the  *  Castlo  of  Indolence,'  is  one  of  Tliomson's  hap- 
I  iest  efforts : — 

With  him  was  sometimes  joined  in  silent  walk 

(Profoundly  silent,  for  they  never  spoke) 

One  shyer  still,  who  quite  detested  talk; 

Oil  stung  by  spleen,  at  once  away  he  broke 

To  groves  of  pine  and  overshadowing  oak; 

There,  inly  thrilled,  ho  wandered  all  alone, 

And  on  himself  his  pensive  fhry  wroke. 

Nor  ever  uttered  word^  save  when  first  shone 

The  glittering  star  of  eve—'  Thank  Heaven,  the  day  is  done.' 

L>r.  Armstrong's  style  is  stiff  and  labored,  and  his  images  are  not  unfre< 
quently  mere  echoes  of  those  of  Thomson  and  other  poets.  The  subject 
required  the  aid  of  ornament ;  for  scientific  rules  are,  as  a  general  thing,  un- 
&vorable  themes  for  poetry ;  and  few  men  are  ignorant  of  the  true  philosophy 
of  life,  however  they  may  deviate  from  it  in  practice.  That  health  is  to  be 
preserved  by  temperance,  exercise,  and  cheerful  recreation,  is  a  truth  familiar 
to  all,  from  infancy.  The  following  extract  from  the  *  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,'  is,  certainly,  the  most  energetic  passage  in  the  whole  poem : — 
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PESTILENCE  OP  THE  PIPTEENTH  CKNTUBY. 

Ere  yet  the  fell  Plantagonets  had  spent 
Their  ancient  rage  at  Bosworth's  purple  field ; 
While,  for  which  tyrant  England  should  receive, 
Her  legions  in  incestuous  murders  mixed, 
And  daily  horrors ;  till  the  fates  were  drunk 
With  kindred  blood  by  kindred  hands  prof  used: 
Another  plague  of  more  gigantic  arm 
Arose,  a  monster  never  known  before, 
Beared  fhmi  Cocytus  its  portentous  head; 
This  rapid  fary  no||  like  other  pests, 
Pursued  a  gradual  course,  but  in  a  day 
Bushed  as  a  storm  o*er  half  the  astonished  isle, 
And  strewed  with  sudden  carcases  the  land. 

First  through  the  shoulders,  or  whatever  part 
Was  seized  the  first,  a  fervid  vapour  sprung; 
With  rash  combustion  thence,  the  quivering  spark 
Shot  to  the  heart,  and  kindled  all  within ; 
And  soon  the  surfkce  caught  the  spreading  fires. 
Through  all  the  yielding  pores  the  melted  blood 
Gushed  out  in  smoky  sweats;  but  nought  assuaged 
The  torrid  heat  within,  nor  aught  relieved 
The  stomach's  anguish.    With  mcessant  toil, 
Desperate  of  case,  impatient  of  their  pain, 
They  tossed  from  side  to  side.    In  vain  the  stream 
Ban  All!  and  clear,  they  burnt,  and  thirsted  still. 
The  restless  arteries  with  rapid  blood 
Beat  strong  and  fVequcnt    Thick  and  pantingly 
The  breath  was  fetched,  and  with  huge  labourings  heaved. 
At  last  a  heavy  pain  oppressed  the  head, 
A  wild  delirium  came:  their  weeping  fHends 
Were  strangers  now,  and  this  no  home  of  theirs. 
Harassed  with  toil  on  toil,  the  sinking  powers 
Lay  prostrate  and  overthrown ;  a  ponderous  sleep 
Wrapt  all  the  senses  up :  they  slept  and  died. 

In  some  a  gentle  horror  crept  at  first 
O'er  all  the  limbs ;  tlio  sluices  of  the  skin 
Witliheld  their  moisture,  till  by  art  provoked 
The  sweats  o'crflowed,  but  in  a  clammy  tide ; 
Now  free  and  copious,  now  restrained  and  slow ; 
Of  tinctures  various,  as  the  temperature 
Had  mixed  the  blood,  and  rank  with  fetid  streams! 
As  if  the  pent  up  humours  by  delay 
Were  grown  more  fbll,  more  putrid,  and  malign. 
Here  lay  their  hopes  (though  little  hope  remained). 
With  Aill  eflbsion  of  perpetual  sweats 
To  drive  the  venom  out    And  here  the  fktes 
Were  kind,  that  long  they  lingered  not  in  pain. 
For,  who  survived  the  sun's  diurnal  race, 
Bose  fVom  the  dreary  gates  of  hell  redeemed ; 
Some  the  sixth  hour  oppressed,  and  some  the  third. 
Of  many  thousands,  few  untainted  'scaped; 
Of  those  infected,  fewer  scaped  alive; 
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Of  those  who  lived,  some  fblt  a  second  blow ; 

And  whom  the  second  spared,  a  third  destroyed. 

Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun 

The  fierce  contagion.    O'er  the  moumAil  land, 

The  infected  city  poured  her  hurrying  swarms : 

Roused  by  the  flames  that  fired  her  seats  around, 

The  infected  country  rushed  into  the  town. 

Some  sad  at  home,  and  in  the  desert  some 

Abjured  the  fatal  commerce  of  mankind. 

In  vain ;  where'er  they  fled,  the  fates  pursued. 

Others,  with  hopes  more  specious,  crossed  the  main, 

To  seek  protection  in  far  distant  skies ; 

But  none  they  found.    It  seemed  the  general  air, 

From  pole  to  pole,  from  Atlas  to  the  east^ 

Was  then  at  enmity  with  English  blood ; 

For.  but  the  race  of  England  all  were  safe 

In  foreign  climes ;  nor  did  this  Airy  taste 

The  foreign  blood  which  England  then  contained. 

Where  should  they  fly  1    The  circumambient  heaven 

Involved  them  stUl,  and  every  breeze  was  bane : 

Where  flnd  relief  1    The  salutary  art 

Was  mute,  and,  startled  at  the  new  disease, 

In  fearful  whispers  hopeless  omens  gave. 

To  heaven,  with  suppliant  rites  they  sent  their  prayers ; 

Heaven  heard  them  not.    Of  every  hope  deprived. 

Fatigued  with  vain  resources,  and  subdued 

With  woes  resistless,  and  enfeebling  fear 

Passive  they  sunk  beneath  the  w^eighty  blow. 

Nothing  but  lamentable  sounds  were  heard, 

Nor  aught  was  seen  but  ghastly  views  of  death. 

Infectious  horror  ran  iVom  ikce  to  face. 

And  pale  despair.    'Twas  all  the  business  then 

To  tend  the  sick,  and  in  their  turns  to  die. 

In  heaps  they  fell ;  and  oft  the  bed,  they  say, 

The  sickening,  dying,  and  the  dead  contained. 

T,  the  author  of  Leonidas,  an  epic  poem,  and  Shenstone,  whose  Pas- 
illad,  in  four  parts,  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  of  that  class  in  the  lan- 
lext  invite  our  attention. 


ARD  Glover  was  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  was  bom  m 
',  in  1712.  He  was  educated  at  Cheam  school,  where  his  verses,  on 
nory  of  Newton,  whose  death  had  recently  occurred,  excited  very 
terest  and  attention.  He  was  designed  for  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
g,  in  1737,  a  lady  of  fortune,  he  changed  his  intention,  entered  par- 
as member  for  Weymouth,  and  soon  became  distinguished  for  his 
d  independence.  He  was,  from  this  period,  more  or  less  a  popular 
mtil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1785. 

lidas,'  which  was  published  in  1737,  was  soon  followed  hjTheAth- 
lother  epic,  equally  elaborate.  These  poems  are  both  written  in 
jrse,  and  in  the  subject  have  reference  to  the  memorable  defence  of 
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Thermopylae,  and  the  subsequent  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Pm- 
sians.  Their  length,  their  want  of  sustained  interest,  and  lesser  peculiarities, 
not  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  present  period,  have  caused  them  to  M 
into  comparative  obscurity.  Yet  the  calm,  moral  dignity,  the  patriotic 
«'lovation  of  sentiment,  the  smoothness  of  versification,  and  the  vigor  of  dic- 
tion of  ^  Leonidas,'  should  still  command  admiration.  The  following  paa- 
sago  is  lofty  and  energetic  in  the  extreme : — 

ADDRESS  OP  LEONIDAS. 


He  alone 


Remains  nnshaken.    Rising,  he  displays 
His  godlike  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  and  manly  beauty,  joined 
Witli  strength  Herculean.    On  his  aspect  sbinet 
Sublimcst  virtue  and  desire  of  fame, 
Where  justice  gives  the  lanrel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  souls  of  patriots ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  addressed  the  throng : 

'  Why  this  astonishment  on  every  face, 
Ye  men  of  Sparta  ?    Docs  the  name  of  death 
Create  this  fear  and  wonder  1    0  my  fHends ! 
Why  do  we  labour  through  the  arduous  paths 
Which  lead  to  virtue  1    Fruitless  were  the  toil. 
Above  the  reach  of  human  feet  were  placed 
The  distant  summit,  if  the  fear  of  death 
Could  intercept  our  passage.    But  in  vain 
His  blackest  fVowns  and  terrors  he  assumes 
To  shake  the  firmness  of  the  mind  which  knows 
That,  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain  and  woe ; 
That,  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns, 
And  looks  around  for  happiness  in  vain. 
Then  speak,  0  S[)arta !  and  demand  my  lifb ; 
My  heart,  exulting,  answers  to  thy  call, 
And  smiles  on  glorious  fate.    To  live  with  fjune 
The  gods  allow  to  many;  but  to  die 
With  equal  lustre  is  a  blessing  Heaven 
Selects  from  all  the  choicest  boons  of  fate, 
And  with  a  sparing  hand  on  few  bestows.' 
Salvation  thus  to  Sparta  he  proclaimed. 
Joy,  wrapt  awhile  in  admiration,  paused, 
Suspending  praise;  nor  praise  at  last  resounds 
In  high  acclaim  to  rend  the  arch  of  heaven ; 
A  reverential  murmur  breathes  applause. 

The  nature  of  the  poem,  and  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  afibrd 
scope  for  interesting  situations  and  descriptions  of  natural  objects ;  and  of 
these  Glover  occasionally  avails  himself  with  the  happiest  eflfect  The  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  fountain  at  the  dwelling  of  Oileus  is  cksaically  elA> 

gant : — 
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Beside  the  public  way  an  oval  fount 

Of  marble  sparkled  with  a  silver  spray 

Of  fkUing  rills,  collected  fh)m  above. 

The  army  halted,  and  their  hollow  casques 

Dipped  in  the  limpid  stream.    Behind  it  rose 

An  edifice,  composed  of  native  roots, 

And  oaken  trunks  of  knotted  girth  unwrought 

Within  were  beds  of  moss.    Old  battered  arms 

Hung  from  the  roof.    The  curious  chieft  approach. 

These  words,  engraven  on  a  tablet  rude, 

Megistias  reads;  the  rest  in  silence  hear: 

'Ton  marble  fountain,  by  Oileus  placed, 

To  thirsty  lips  in  living  water  flows ; 

For  weary  steps  he  iVamed  this  cool  retreat; 

A  grateiVil  offering  here  to  rural  peace, 

His  dinted  shield  and  helmet  he  resigned. 

0  passenger !  if  bom  to  noble  deeds. 

Thou  would'st  obtain  perpetual  grace  from  Jore, 

Devote  thy  vigour  to  heroic  toils, 

And  thy  decline  to  hospitable  cares. 

Rest  here ;  then  seek  Oileus  in  his  vale.' 

tho  '  Athenais/  wbicli  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  classic  story  and  * 
5,  we  select  the  following  exquisite  description  of  a  night  scene : — 

Silver  Phoebe  spreads 

A  light,  reposing  on  the  quiet  lake. 
Save  where  the  snowy  rival  of  her  hue, 
The  gliding  swan,  behind  him  leaves  a  trail 
In  luminous  vibration.    Lo!  an  isle 
Swells  on  the  surface.    Marble  structures  there 
New  gloss  of  beauty  borrow  from  the  moon 
To  deck  the  shore.    Now  silence  gently  yields 
To  measured  strokes  of  oars.    The  orange  groves, 
In  rich  profusion  round  the  fertile  verge. 
Impart  to  fanning  breezes  fresh  perflimes 
Hxhaustless,  visiting  the  scene  with  sweets, 
Which  soften  even  Briarcus;  but  the  son 
Of  Gobryas,  heavy  with  devouring  care, 
Uncharmed,  unheeding  sits. 

AM  Shenstone  was  bom  at  Leasowes,  in  the  parish  of  Hales- 
bropshire,  in  November,  1714.  He  was  taught  to  read  at  what  is 
darnels  school,  and  his  venerable  preceptress  has  been  immortalized 
>em  The  Schoolmistress,  Ailer  suitable  preparation  he  was  sent 
roke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained  four  years,  but  does  not 
■>  have  distinguished  himself.  In  1745,  bj  the  death  of  his  parents 
elder  brother,  the  paternal  estate  came  into  his  possession ;  and  he 
)m  this  time,  as  Dr.  Johnson  characteristically  remarks, '  to  point  his 
),  to  diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his 
which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  &ncy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
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main  the  envy  of  the  great  and  thq  admiration  of  the  skillful ;  a  place  to  be 
visited  by  travellers,  and  copied  by  designers.' 

These  great  expenditures  upon  the  grounds  of  Shenstone^s  estate  iren 
not,  however,  judiciously  made ;  for  the  property  altogether  was  not  worth 
over  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  l)y  devoting  so  much  of  his  meau 
to  external  embellishments,  he  was  compelled  to  live  in  a  dilapidated  house, 
not  fit,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  to  receive  *  polite  friends.*     An  imfortunate 
attachment  to  a  young  lady,  and  disappointed  ambition — for  he  aimed  at 
political  as  well  as  poetical  celebrity — conspired,  with  his  passion  for  garden- 
ing and  improvement,  to  ^x  him  permanently  in  his  solitary  situation.    He 
became  querulous  and  dejected,  pined  at  the  unequal  gifts  of  fortime,  and 
even  contemplated,  with  a  gloomy  joy,  the  complaint  of  Swift,  that  he  would 
be  *  forced  to  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole.'     Yet  Shenstone 
was  essentially  kind  and  benevolent,  and  he  must  at  times  have  exp^enced 
exquisite  pleasure  in  his  romantic  retreat,  in  which  every  year  would  give 
fresh  beauty,  and  develope  more  distinctly  the  creations  of  his  taste  and  la- 
bor.'    *  The  works  of  a  person  that  builds,'  he  says,  *  begin  immediatelv  to 
decay,  while  those  of  him  who  plants  begin  directly  to  improve."     This  ad- 
vantage he  possessed,  with  the  additional  charm  of  a  love  of  hterature ;  but 
ho  sighed  for  more  than  inward  peace  and  satisfaction.    He  built  his  happi- 
ness on  the  applause  of  others,  and  died  in  sohtude,  a  votary  of  the  worl^ 
His  death  occurred  at  Leasowes,  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  1763. 

The  works  of  Shenstone  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death  by 
Dodsley.  They  formed  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contained  his  po- 
ems, the  second,  his  prose  essays,  and  the  third  his  letters'  and  other  pieces. 
His  letters  are  trifles,  but  his  essays  display  much  ease  and  grace  of  style, 
united  to  judgment  and  discrimination.  They  have  not  the  mellow  ripeness 
of  tliought  and  learning  of  Cowley's  essays,  but  they  resemble  them  more 
closely  than  any  others  in  the  language.  In  poetry,  Shenstone  tried  various 
kinds.  His  elegies  are  indiflferent ;  his  Levities^  or  pieces  of  humor,  are  dull 
and  spiritless  :  but  his  Pastoral  Ballad^  is  the  finest  poem  of  that  order  in 
the  English  language.  Dr.  Johnson  quotes  the  following  verses  of  the  first 
part,  with  the  striking  eulogium,  that,  if  any  mind  denies  its  sympathy  to 
them,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  and  nature : — 

I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleased  me  befbre; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  prized  them  no  more. 

When  forced  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I  felt  in  my  heart  I 
Tct  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

'Twas  with  pain  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gazed  as  I  slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I  could  hardly  discern ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  mo  adieu, 

I  thought  that  she  bade  me  reton. 


I 

i 
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But  of  all  Shenstone's  productions,  his  highest  effort  is  The  SchoolmtstresSj 
descriptive  poem  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  so  delightfully  quaint  and  ludi- 
ous,  yet  true  to  nature,  that  it  has  all  the  force  and  vividness  of  a  spirited 
linting.  The  following  stanza  in  this  poem  is  worthy  of  particular  notice, 
>t  only  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  but  for  having  probably  suggested  to 
ray  the  fine  reflection  in  his  elegy — 

'  Some  mute  Inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest.' 

Disraeli  first  pointed  out  this  resemblance,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  litera* 
rOy'  and  it  appears  well  founded.    The  stanza  is  as  follows : — 

Tei,  nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  ftnits  appear ! 

Even  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  ere  be  so, 

As  Milton,  Shakspeare — names  that  ne'er  shall  die! 

Though  now  he  crawl  along  the  ground  so  low, 

Nor  weeting  how  the  Muse  should  soar  on  high, 

Wisheth,  poor  starveling  elf!  his  paper  kite  may  fly. 

The  best  part  of  this  fine  poem  is  found  in, the  following  stanzas  :-^ 

THE   SCHOOLMSTRESS. 

Ah  me  I  Aill  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  fame  doth  with  her  blast  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise ; 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  mischievous  emprise ; 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  goddess !  let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chanced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreaiy  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  flune, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed,  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name ; 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame : 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame ; 
And  ofttimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorely  shent 

And  an  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Which  learning  near  her  little  dome  doth  stowe ; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see. 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shuddered,  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 
And  as  they  looked,  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 
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Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display  -, 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray ; 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day ! 
The  noises  intermixed,  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray ; 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised  in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  aronxKl. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield : 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trow. 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled; 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o*er  her  shoulder  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
'Twas  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'Twas  her  own  country  bred  Uie  fiock  so  fidr ! 
'Twas  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare ; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound. 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  been  the  greatest  wight  on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear; 
Goody,  good  woman,  gossip  n'aunt,  forsooth, 
Or  dame,  the  sole  additions  she  did  hear; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear; 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove. 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere; 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 
But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  loTe. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed. 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need. 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came ; 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim; 
And,  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound. 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 

Herbs,  too,  she  knew,  and  well  of  each  could  speak, 
That  in  her  garden  sipped  the  silvery  dew; 
Where  no  vain  flower  disclosed  a  gaudy  streak, 
But  herbs  for  use  and  physic,  not  a  few, 
Of  gray  renown,  within  those  borders  grew: 
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The  tnfted  basil,  pnn-provoking  thyme, 
Fresh  balm,  and  marigold  of  cheeiful  hue : 
The  lowly  gill,  that  never  dares  to  climb ; 
And  more  I  fain  would  sing,  disdaining  here  to  rhyme. 

Here  oft  the  dame,  on  Sabbath's  decent  eve, 
Hymned  such  psalms  as  Stemhold  forth  did  mete; 
If  winter  'twere,  she  to  her  hearth  did  cleave, 
But  in  her  garden  found  a  summer-seat : 
Sweet  melody!  to  hear  her  then  repeat 
How  IsraeVs  sons,  beneath  a  foreign  king, 
While  taunting  focman  did  a  song  entreat, 
All,  for  the  nonce,  untuning  every  string, 
Uphung  their  useless  lyres — small  heart  had  they  to  sing. 

For  she  was  just,  and  friend  to  virtuous  lore. 
And  passed  much  time  in  truly  virtuous  deed; 
And,  in  those  elfins'  cars  would  oft  deplore 
The  times,  when  truth  by  popish  rage  did  bleed, 
And  tortuous  death  was  true  devotion's  meed; 
And  simple  faith  in  iron  chains  did  mourn, 
That  nould  on  wooden  image  place  her  creed; 
And  lawny  saints  in  smouldering  flames  did  bum: 
Ah!  dearest  Lord,  forcfend  thilk  days  should  e'er  return. 

In  elbow  chair  (like  that  of  Scottish  stem. 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cankering  eld  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  received  his  diadem, 
Our  sovereign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed) 
The  matron  sat;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced, 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtiers*  pride !) 
Redressed  affronts — for  vile  affronts  there  passed; 
And  warned  them  not  the  fVetful  to  deride, 
But  love  each  other  dear,  whatever  them  betide. 

Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry. 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper-prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise ; 
And  other  some  with  bale  Ail  sprig  she  'frays: 
Even  absent  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways; 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 

Lo!  now  with  state  she  utters  her  command; 
EftsooDS  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair. 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are. 
To  save  fVom  finger  wet  the  letters  fUir: 
The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  achievements  does  declare ; 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been, 
Kens  the  forthcoming  rod~unpleasing  sight,  I  ween  I 

Ah !  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam 
Of  evil  star  1  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write ; 
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As  erst  the  bard  by  Mnlla's  silver  stream, 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight, 
Sighed  as  he  song,  and  did  in  tears  indite ; 
For  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin 
To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight ; 
And  down  they  drop;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  fVirry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

0  ruthAil  scene !  when,  from  a  nook  obscure, 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see, 
All  playful  as  she  sat,  she  grows  demure ; 
She  finds  fhll  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee; 
She  meditates  a  prayer  to  set  him  fVee; 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree) 
To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  cither  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  awibl  fear, 
To  rushen  forth,  and,  with  presumptuous  hand, 
To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee  her  parent  dear ; 
(Ah!  too  remote  to  ward  the  shamefhl  blowl) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow, 
And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But,  ah !  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace  1 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain — 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face — 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain — 
The  plenteous  shower  that  does  his  cheek  distainl 
When  he,  in  alyect  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopcth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain ; 
Or  when  fVom  high  she  levels  well  her  aim. 
And,  through  the  thatch,  his  cries  each  fidllng  stroke  proclaim. 

But  now  Dan  Phoebus  gains  the  middle  sky, 
And  liberty  unbars  her  prison  door; 
And  like  a  rushing  torrent  out  they  fly; 
And  now  the  grassy  cirque  ban  covered  o*er 
With  boisterous  revel  rout  and  wild  uproar; 
A  thousand  ways  in  wanton  rings  they  run. 
Heaven  shield  their  short-lived  pastimes  I  implore; 
For  well  may  fVeedom  erst  so  dearly  won 
Appear  to  British  elf  more  gladsome  than  the  sun. 

Enjoy,  poor  imps !  eiyoy  your  sportive  trade, 
And  chase  gay  flies,  and  cull  the  fkirest  flowers; 
For  when  my  bones  in  grass-green  sods  are  laid, 
Oh  never  may  ye  taste  more  careless  hours 
In  knightly  castles  or  in  ladies'  bowers. 
Oh  vain  to  seek  delight  in  earthly  thing! 
But  most  in  courts,  where  proud  ambition  towen ; 
Deluded  wight!  who  weens  fair  peace  can  spring 
Beneath  the  pompous  dome  of  kesar  or  of  kiqg. 
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See  in  each  sprite  some  yarions  beot  appear  I 
These  nidely  carol  most  incondite  lay ; 
Those  sauntering  on  the  green,  with  jocand  leer 
Salute  the  stranger  passing  on  his  way ; 
Some  building  iVagile  tenements  of  clay ; 
Some  to  the  standing  lake  their  courses  bend, 
With  pebbles  smooth  at  duck  and  drake  to  play; 
Thilk  to  the  huxter's  savoury  cottage  tend, 
In  pastry  kings  and  queens  the  alloted  mite  to  spend. 

Here  as  each  season  yields  a  different  store, 
Each  season's  stores  in  order  ranged  been; 
Apples  with  cabbage-net  y-covered  o'er, 
OaUing  full  sore  the  unmoneyed  wight,  are  seen, 
And  goosebrie  dad  in  liveiy  red  or  green ; 
And  here,  of  lovely  dye,  the  catliarine  pear, 
Fine  pear!  as  lovely  for  thy  juice,  I  ween; 
0  may  no  wight  e'er  penniless  come  there, 
Lest,  smit  with  ardent  love,  he  pine  with  hopeless  care. 

See,  cherries  here,  ere  cherries  yet  abound. 
With  thread  so  white  in  tempting  posies  tied, 
Scattering,  like  blooming  maid,  their  glances  round. 
With  pampered  look  draw  little  eyes  aside ; 
And  must  be  bought,  though  penury  betide. 
The  plum  all  azure,  and  the  nut  all  brown; 
And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names*  the  inventive  city  own, 
Bendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's  praises  known. 

Admired  Salopia !  that  with  venial  pride 
Eyes  her  bright  form  in  Severn's  ambient  wave, 
Famed  for  her  loyal  cares  in  perils  tried. 
Her  daughters  lovely,  and  her  striplings  brave : 
Ah !  midst  the  rest,  may  flowers  adorn  his  grave 
Whose  art  did  first  these  dulcet  cates  display  1 
A  motive  fair  to  learning's  imps  he  gave. 
Who  cheerless  o'er  her  darkling  region  stray ; 
Till  reason's  mom  arise,  and  light  them  on  their  way. 

William  Whitehead,  an  elegant  poet  and  a  nervous  writer,  was  the  son 
'a  baker,  and  was  bom  in  1715.  Early  attracting  the  attention  of  Lord 
[ontfiDrt,  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  that  nobleman,  admittance 
.to  Westminster  school,  and  there  enjoyed  the  honor  of  winning  the  poetic 
lie.    From  Westminster  he  passed  to  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which, 

1742,  he  became  fellow,  and  soon  after  entered  the  family  of  Lord  Jer- 
y,  as  tutor  to  his  son.  The  leisure  wliich  the  comforts  and  independence 
'  his  situation  afforded  him,  left  him  at  hberty  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the 
nmsLf  and  he  produced  two  tragedies,  the  Roman  Father  and  Creusa^  both 
which  were  received  with  applause.  In  1754,  he  acoGonpanied  his  noble 
ipil,  and  Lord  Nmieham,  on  the  continent,  and  after  visiting  the  different 

*  Shrewsbmy  cakes. 
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courts  of  Germany,  lie  returned  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  a 
Uolland,  to  England,  having  been  abroad  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

ITie  views  of  Rome,  and  the  monuments  of  her  departed  greatness,  m 
not  lost  on  the  imagination  of  a  man  of  such  genius ;  and  on  his  return  I 
accordingly,  gave  to  the  public  his  Elegy ^  written  at  HautviUiers,  his  Ode 
the  Campaff7ia  of  Bome,  and  five  Eclogues.  By  the  interest  of  Lady  J 
sey,  he  was  appointed  secretary'  and  register  to  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  a 
two  years  after  he  succeeded  Gibber  in  the  honorable  office  of  poet  laurea 
Thus  deservedly  raised  to  comfortable  independence,  he  continued  the  frie 
and  associate  of  the  two  noblemen  over  whose  education  he  had  so  ca 
fully  presided,  and  the  many  days  which  he  passed  in  honorable  hospitalr 
and  in  cheerful  conversation,  at  Nuneham  and  Middleton  parks,  were  pro 
of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  as  much  as  of  the  \drtues,  and  of  the  gratd 
generosity  of  his  pupils.  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing  assiduities  of  fiien 
ship,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  tlie  Muses,  and  besides  the  occasion 
odes  which  loyalty  and  official  duty  claimed  from  his  pen,  he  wrote  tl 
School  for  Lovers^  a  comedy  performed  at  Drury-lane  in  1762,  and  a  sat 
ical  poem  under  the  title  of  Charge  to  the  Poets.  Whitehead's  death  c 
curred  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1785,  at  the  mansion  of  the  genero 
patron  with  whom  he  had  passed  so  great  a  portion  of  his  life. 

Besides  the  performances  already  mentioned,  Whitehead  wrote  an  eas 
and  plajrful  poem  entitled  Variety,  the  popularity  of  which  is  permanentl 
fixed.     Of  this  poem  the  following  concluding  hues  form  the  moral  ;— 

The  moral  of  my  tale  is  this : 
Variety  's  the  soul  of  bliss ; 
But  such  variety  alone 
As  makes  our  home  the  more  our  own. 
As  fVom  the  heart's  impelling  power 
The  life-blood  pours  its  genial  store; 
Though  taking  each  a  various  way, 
The  active  streams  meandering  play 
Through  every  artery,  every  vein, 
All  to  the  heart  return  again; 
Prom  thence  resume  their  new  career, 
But  still  return  and  centre  there  j 
So  real  happiness  Inflow 
Must  from  the  heart  sincerely  flow; 
Nor,  listening  to  the  syren's  song, 
Must  stray  too  far,  or  rest  too  long. 
All  human  pleasures  thither  tend ; 
Must  there  begin,  and  there  must  end ; 
Must  there  recruit  their  languid  force, 
And  gain  fresh  vigour  from  their  source. 

Thomas  Gray,  author  of  the  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churehyan 
was  bom  at  Cornhill,  London,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1716.  H 
father  was,  by  profession,  a  scrivener ;  and  though  a  *  respectable  citiKi 
be  was  a  man  of  so  harsh  and  >iolent  a  temper,  that  his  wife  was  oompeIl( 
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to  separate  from  him.  Cast,  by  this  circumstance,  upon  her  own  resources, 
the  excellent  mother  of  Gray  commenced  the  millinery  business,  with  a 
nster  as  her  partner ;  and  so  fisur  succeeded  as  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  her 
son  a  learned  education,  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of 
Cambridge.  The  painful  domestic  circumstances  of  his  youth  gave  a  tinge 
of  melancholy  and  pensive  reflection  to  Gray's  mind,  which  is  visible  in  all 
his  poetry.  At  Eton  the  young  student  had  secured  the  friendship  of 
Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  English  prime  minister ;  and  when  his  college 
education  was  completed,  Walpole  induced  him  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy.  After  they  had  passed  about  a  year  together, 
exploring  the  natural  beauties,  antiquities,  and  picture  galleries  of  Rome, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  other  important  places,  a  quarrel  took  place  between 
them,  the  travellers  separated,  and  Gray  returned  to  England.  Walpole 
took  the  blame  of  this  difference  on  himself,  as  he  was  vain  and  volatile, 
and  not  disposed  to  trust  in  the  better  knowledge  and  somewhat  fastidious 
tastes  of  his  associate.  '' 

Gray,  immediately  after  his  return,  repaired  to  Cambridge  to  take  his 
degree  in  civil  law,  but  without  intending  to  follow  the  profession.    His 
&ther  was  now  dead,  and  though  liis  mother's  fortune  was  small,  still  they 
possessed  sufficient  to  supply  all  their  wants.     He  fixed  his  residence  at 
Cambridge ;  and  amidst  its  noble  libraries  and  learned  society,  passed  most 
of  the  remabder  of  his  life.   He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  classical  learning, 
though  not  without  attending  to  architecture,  antiquities,  natural  history, 
and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.     HLs  retired  life  was  varied  by  oc- 
casional >Tsits  to  London,  where  he  would  revel  among  the  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum ;  and  by  frequent  excursions  to  the  country,  to  pass  brief 
periods  with  his  Icanicd  and  attached  friends.    In  1765,  Gray  took  a  jour- 
ney into  Scotland,  and  at  Glammw  Castle  met  his  brother  poet,  Beattie.  Ho 
also  penetrated  into  Walos,  and  journeyed  to  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, to  view  the  scenery  of  the  lakes.     The  letters  in  which  he  describes 
these  excursions  are  remarkable  for  elegance  and  precision,  for  correct  and 
extensive  observations,  and  for  a  dry  scholastic  humor  peculiar  to  the  poet. 
On  his  return  from  these  agreeable  holidays,  Gray  would  set  himself 
calmly  down  in  his  college  retreat,  pore  over  his  favorite  authors,  compile 
tables  of  chronology  or  botany,  moralize  on  *  all  he  felt  and  all  he  saw,' 
correspond  with  his  friends,  and  occasionally  venture  into  the  realms  of 
poetry  and  imagination.     He  had  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  }x>ets  with 
such  intense  devotion  and  critical  care,  that  their  very  spirit  and  essence 
seem  to  have  sunk  into  his  mind,  and  colored  all  his  efforts  at  original  com- 
position.   At  the  same  time  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  thtf  world,  were  varied  and  profound.    Tears  fell  unbidden 
among  the  classic  flowers  of  fancy,  and  in  his  almost  monastic  cell,  his 
heart  vibrated  to  the  finest  tones  of  humanity.     In  1747,  Gray  pubhshed 
his  Ode  to  Eton  College^  and  two  years  afler  appeared  his  Elegy  Written 
in  a  Country  Churchyard,  His  Pindaric  Odes  appeared  in  175*7,  but  met 
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with  oomparatively  little  snooeaB.  Hia  fione,  howerer,  wis  now  so  mUj 
spread  that  he  wan  offered  the  sitnatioii  of  poet-laureate,  Taant  hj  t]» 
death  of  (^yWfj  Gibber.  Gray  declined  the  appomtment  fer  the  man 
lucrative  Mtuation  of  ProfesAor  of  Modem  History  in  the  uniTersitj,  at  t 
salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  For  some  yean  he  had  been 
subj«9ct  U>  li<;n'ditary  gout,  and  as  his  circumstances  improved,  his  heilth 
decline;'].  While  at  dinner  one  day  in  the  college  hall,  he  was  seized  inth 
an  attack  in  the  stomach,  which  was  so  violent,  as  to  resist  all  the  efforts  of 
medicine,  and  afUir  six  days  of  suffering,  he  expired,  on  the  thirtieth  dt 
July,  1771,  in  tlie  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried,  aooordingto 
his  own  rc^qur^t,  by  the  side  of  hLs  mother,  at  Stoke,  near  Eton — adding  one 
more  pof>tical  association  to  that  beautiful  and  classic  district  of  IgnglanH. 

Oray's  jnictry  is  all  comprised  in  a  few  pages,  and  yet,  as  a  poet,  he  hoU^ 
a  very  liigh  rank.  His  two  great  odes,  The  Progreu  (^  Poety^  and  H# 
Bardj  are  the  most  splendid  compositions,  in  the  Pindaric  style  and  measun^ 
in  tlio  English  language.  Each  presents  rich  perscHiificatioDs,  stnkiDg 
thoughts,  and  happy  imagery — 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear. 

*Tho  Bard'  is  more  dramatic  and  picturesque  than  *The  Prepress  of  Poesy,* 
yet  in  the  latter  are  some  of  the  poet's  richest  and  most  majestic  stnuna. 
Of  theso,  the  following  sketch  of  the  savage  youth  of  ChiH  may  be  taken 
as  an  example : — 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road, 
Where  ftlioggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountaina  roam, 
The  muse  has  broke  the  twilight  gloom, 

To  chiH>r  the  shivering  native's  doll  abode. 
And  oft  Inmeath  tho  odorous  shade 
Of  CMiili'9  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  doi«;n2}  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat, 
In  huKso  numlK^rs  wildly  sweet, 
Their  foather-oinotured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 
Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves, 
(ilory  pursue  and  generous  shame, 
Tlie  unciMiquerable  mind  and  Freedom's  holy  flame. 

To  tbt's^'  lini'^  ^^o  may  add  tho  following  graphic  delineation  <^  the  poetical 
diamotors  of  Shaksjvart\  Milton,  and  Dr}-don : 

Far  tViMu  tho  sun  and  summer  gale, 

In  thy  linwn  Up  was  Nature  s  darling  laid, 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed, 
To  him  tho  mijfhtv  mother  did  nniidl 
Hor  awt\il  f^iV :  tho  dsuntless  child 
Stix'tcluM  fv^rth  hi$  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
'  This  {vncil  toko.*  she  said.  *  whose  cokxin 
Richly  i>aint  tho  vernal  year : 
Thino  t*w.  tbos«*  ^^ldon  keys,  immortal  boy! 
Thb  can  nnUvk  the  gates  of  Joy ; 
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Of  Horror  that,  and  thrilling  Fean, 

Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  Tean. 

Nor  second  he,  that  rode  sublime 

Upon  the  soraph-wings  of  Ecstacy 

The  secrets  of  the  abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  spuse  and  time : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but  blasted  with  execess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race, 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long-resounding  pace. 

rhe  '  Ode  to  Eton  CoU^/  the  '  Odo  to  Adversity,'  and  the  fer-fiuned 
\.egjy  present  the  same  careful  and  elaborate  finish  which  characterize 
more  elevated  strains ;  but  the  thoughts  and  imagery  are  &r  more  sim- 
>  natural,  and  touching.  A  train  of  moral  feelings,  and  solemn  and  af- 
iog  associations,  is  presented  to  the  mind,  in  connection  with  beautiful 
iiral  scenery,  and  objects  of  real  life.  The  '  Ode  to  Adversity,'  and  the 
i^f  follow : — 

ODE  TO  ADVERSITY. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power. 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  torturing  hour, 

The  bad  affhght,  afflict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain, 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain, 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied,  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed, 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heavenly  birth. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infknt  mind. 
Stem  nigged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore : 
What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad'st  her  know. 
And  fh>m  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Scared  at  thy  fVown  terrific,  fiy 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  J<^, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good. 
Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  fHend,  the  flattering  foe ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received  j 
To  her  they  vow  tiieir  truth,  and  are  again  believed. 


Wisdom,  in  sable  garb  arrayed, 
bnmersed  in  rapturous  thought  profbond, 
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And  melancholy,  silent  maid, 

With  leaden  eye,  that  loves  the  ground, 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend : 
Warm  Chuity,  the  general  fHend, 
With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasSng  teir. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head, 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chastening  hand ! 
Not  in  thygorgon  terrors  clad. 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengefhl  band 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen). 
With  thundering  voice,  and  threatening  mien, 
With  screaming  Horror's  fhneral  cry, 
I>espair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poyerty. 

Thy  form  benign,  oh  goddess!  wear. 

Thy  milder  influence  impart, 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart 
The  generous  spark  extinct  revive; 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan, 
What  others  are,  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  OHUROHYABD. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weaiy  waj, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fkdes  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solenm  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  fli^t^ 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds: 

Save  that  fVom  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  con^lain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower. 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap^ 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefkthcrs  of  the  hamlet  deep. 

The  breezy  call  of  inoense-breathing  mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  fh>m  the  straw-built  ahedt 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  hon 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shaU  bom, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care: 
No  children  run  to  lif^  their  sire's  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  ihaie. 
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Oft  did  the  hairest  to  their  sickle  yield, 
Their  ftmrow  oft  the  stabhom  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  driye  their  team  a-field  I 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  nsei\il  toQ, 

Their  homely  Joys  and  destiny  obscore ; 
Nor  Qrandenr  hear  with  a  disdainftd  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  tiiat  wealth  e'er  gftTO, 
Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour: — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fkult^ 

If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 
Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  tsdU 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  1 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death  1 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  flre; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 

Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre: 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  souL 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  viUage-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  flelds  withstood; 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Theh-  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind : 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 
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Far  from  tho  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  straj; 
Along  tho  cool  sequestered  yale  of  life 

They  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Tet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

• 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered  muae^ 

The  place  of  fiEune  and  elegy  supply : 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfrdness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerfril  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

Even  from  tho  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindfril  of  the  unhonoured  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 
If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fete; 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 
'  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

There  at  tho  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreaths  its  old  fentastic  roots  so  high, 

Wa  listless  length  at  noontido  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smilling  as  in  scorn. 
Muttering  his  wayward  fencies  he  would  rote; 

Now  drooping,  wofel,  wan,  like  one  forlom, 
Or  erased  mth  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  Iowl 

One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  'customed  hill, 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  ikvorite  tree; 
Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  not  at  the  wood  was  he. 

The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array. 
Slow  through  the  churchway  path  we  saw  him  borne ; 

Approach  and  road  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  ky 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn.' 

THE  EPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown; 
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Fair  Science  fh>wnea  not  on  his  bumble  birib, 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  ber  own. 

Large  was  bis  bounty,  and  bis  soul  sincere, 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gaye  to  Misery  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  all  be  wished)  a  fHend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  fh>m  their  dread  abodOi 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

ijs  letters  are  easy,  flowing,  and  beautiful ;  and  bis  descriptions  of  tbe 
cenery  of  Cumberland,  and  of  tbe  mountain  scenery  of  Scotland  and 
J,  are  highly  graphic :  they  do  not,  however,  call  for  &rther  notice. 

XLIAM  Collins,  whose  history  is  brief  but  painful,  and  whose  poems 
limited  in  number,  and  finished  in  execution,  as  those  of  Gray,  was  the 
'  a  respectable  hatter,  in  Chichester,  and  was  bom  on  Christmas  day, 
When  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  Winchester  school, 
hence  passed  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
ed  himself  for  his  scholarship,  and  took  his  bachelor's  d^ee.  While 
lege  he  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
rsity,  and  the  Uterary  public,  were  entirely  neglected.  He  soon  aftei 
id  Oxford,  and  repaired  to  London,  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  arrived 
ndoD,  in  1744,  and  two  years  afterwards  published  his  Odes^  which,  for 
unaccountable  reason,  failed  to  attract  public  attention.  Though 
is's  learuing  was  extensive,  yet  he  wanted  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
2S8  application ;  and  he  therefore  allowed  himself  to  sink  under  this  dis- 
Qtmeut,  and  to  become  more  indolent  and  dissipated  than  ever.  The 
romise  of  his  youth,  his  mental  ardor  and  his  ambition,  all  melted  away 
tills  baneful  and  depressing  influence.  The  death  of  Thomson,  whom 
•ms  to  have  known  and  loved,  occurred  just  at  this  critical  period  in 
is's  life,  and  once  again  he  strung  his  lyre  with  poetical  enthusiasm, 
allowing  Ode,  which  the  occasion  ehcited,  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
elegiac  poemn  in  the  language.  The  scene  is  supposed  to  lie  on  the 
es,  near  Richmond : — 

In  yonder  grave  a  Druid  lies, 

Where  slowly  winds  the  stealing  wave  I 
The  year's  best  sweets  shall  duteous  rise, 

To  deck  its  poet's  sylvan  grave! 

In  yon  deep  bed  of  whispering  reeds 

His  airy  harp  shall  now  be  laid, 
That  he,  whose  heart  in  sorrow  bleeds, 

May  love  through  life  the  soothing  shade. 

The  maids  and  youths  shall  linger  here, 

And,  while  its  sounds  at  distance  sweD, 
Shall  sadly  seem  in  pity's  ear 

To  bear  the  woodland  pilgrim's  knell. 
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Remembrance  oil  shall  haunt  the  shore, 

When  Thames  in  summer  wreaths  is  draft; 
And  ofl  suspend  the  dashing  oar, 

To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest! 

And  oft  as  ease  and  health  retire 

To  breezy  lawn,  or  forest  deep, 
The  fViend  shall  view  yon  whitening  spire, 

And  'mid  the  varied  landscape  weep. 

But  thou,  who  own'st  that  earthly  bed, 

Ah !  what  will  eveiy  dirge  avail  7 
Or  tears,  which  love  and  pity  shed, 

That  mourn  beneath  the  gliding  sail ! 

Yet  lives  there  one,  whose  heedless  eye 
Shall  scorn  thy  pale  shrine  glimmering  nearl 

With  him,  sweet  bard,  may  fancy  die, 
And  Joy  desert  the  blooming  year. 

But  thou,  lorn  stream,  whose  sullen  tide 

No  sedge-crowned  sisters  now  attend, 
Now  waft  me  fVom  the  green  hill's  side. 

Whose  cold  turf  hides  the  buried  fHend! 

And  see,  the  fairy  valleys  fkde, 

Dun  night  has  vailed  the  solenm  view! 
Tet  once  again,  dear  parted  shade, 

Meek  nature's  child,  again  adieu  I 

The  genial  meads,  assigned  to  bless 

Thy  life,  shall  mourn  thy  early  doom  f 
Their  hinds  and  shepherd  girls  shall  dress 

With  simple  hands  thy  rural  tomb. 

Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 

Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes: 
0 !  vales,  and  wild  woods,  shall  he  say, 

In  yonder  grave  your  Druid  lies ! 

When  reduced  in  circumstances  to  the  last  extremity,  Collins,  by  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Colonel  Martin,  came  into  possession  of  two  thousand 
pounds — *  a  sum,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  which  he  could  scarcely  think  ex- 
haustible, and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust.'  He  had  just  before,  in 
order  to  relieve  himself  under  a  pressing  emergency,  engaged  to  translate,  for 
Miller,  the  bookseller,  Aristotle's  Poetics,  and  had  received  his  pay  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  he  now  returned  the  money,  and  being  relieved  from  the  neoes- 
sity  of  exertion,  he  became  still  more  irregular  in  bis  halnts,  and  soon 
sank  into  a  state  of  nervous  imbecility.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  one  oocasion,  met 
him  carrying  with  him,  as  he  travelled,  an  English  Testament.  ^  I  have  bat 
one  book,'  said  Collins,  *•  but  it  is  the  best !'  He  passed  his  latter  days 
under  the  care  of  his  sister  at  Chichester ;  but  it  was  neoeasarj  at  one  time  ' , 
to  confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  He  used,  when  at  libeirtj,  to  wander 
day  and  night  among  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  Chichefiter  cathednl,  ao- 
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ootupanying  the  music  with  loud  sobs  and  moans.  Death  at  length  came 
to  his  relief^  and  in  1766,  just  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  his  im- 
mortal works,  his  troubled  and  melancholy  career  was  terminated. 

Collins's  life  affords  one  of  the  most  touching  examples  of  accomplished 

jonth  and  genius,  linked  to  personal  humiliation  and  calamity,  that  throws 

its  lights  and  shades  over  English  literature.    Conscious  of  the  purity  and 

elevation  of  his  poetic  strains,  he  yet  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  finest 

productions  fall  lifeless  from  the  press  ;  and  it  was  this  that  broke  his  heart, 

and  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave.     Southey  remarks  '  that  though  utterly 

neglected  on  their  first  appearance,  the  Odes  of  Collins,  in  the  course  of  one 

generation,  without  any  adventitious  aid  to  bring  them  into  notice,  were 

acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  language.    Silently  and 

imperceptibly  they  had  risen  by  their  own  buoyancy,  and  their  power  w» 

felt  by  every  reader  who  had  any  true  poetic  feeling.'    The  following  dirge 

assimilates  the  genius  of  CoUins  so  nearly  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  that  we 

can  scarcely  realize  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon  did  not  himself  write  it:— 

DIRGE  IN  GYMBELINE. 

To  ftir  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bloom, 

And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 

No  wailing  ghost  shaU  dare  appear 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove, 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here 

And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 

No  goblins  lead  their  mighty  crew ; 
The  female  fkys  shall  haunt  the  green, 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  red-breast  ofl  at  evening  hours 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered  flowers, 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  thy  sylvan  cell, 
Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwelL 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore, 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed ; 
Beloved  till  lifb  can  charm  no  more; 

And  momned  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

fo  tluB  dirge  we  add  the  '  Ode  on  the  Passions,'  which  should,  perhaps, 
ttB  legarded  as  the  authoir's  sublimest  and  most  elevated  strain : — 
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ODE  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

When  Music,  heayenlj  maid !  was  JOQI^, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  rang, 
The  Passions  oil,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell; 
Exnlting,  trembling,  raging,  fliinting, 
Possessed  beyond  the  mnse's  paintfng; 
By  tarns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined } 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Filled  with  fViry,  rapt,  inspired, 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round, 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  soand ; 
And  as  they  ofl  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceAil  art, 
Each,  for  madness  ruled  the  hour, 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  chords,  bewildered  laid; 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed,  his  eyes  on  fire 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hands  the  strings. 
With  wot\il  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low  sullen  sounds  his  grief  b^^ulled; 
A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air; 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  oh  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fkir, 

What  was  thy  delighted  measure  1 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hafl. 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  rale, 
She  called  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  aong; 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  choee, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  dose; 
And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waived  her  golden  hair: 
And  longer  had  she  sung,  but  with  a  fhmn 

Revenge  Impatient  arose; 
He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  donni, 

And.  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 

And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Wer«  neVr  prophetic  sounds  so  fhll  of  ivo; 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 

The  double  drum  with  fhrious  heat; 
And  though  sometlnMa,  each  dreaiy  panaa  hetwem, 
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Dejected  Pity  at  his  side 
Her  Boul-subdaing  voice  applied, 
Tet  8t01  ho  kept  his  wild,  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
Of  difi^ring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed, 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  insphred. 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wUd  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul; 

And  clashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole:     i 

Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams  with  fond  delay, 

Bound  a  holy  calm  difif\i8ing. 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  oh !  how  altered  was  its  sprightly  tone. 
When  Gheerflilness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call,  to  Fawn  and  Dryad  ^own; 
The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leaped  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial: 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 
First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addressed ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk,  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 

They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  stralii 
They  saw,  in  Tempo  's  vale,  her  native  maids. 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades. 

To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing: 
While,  as  his  flying  flngers  kissed  the  strings 
Love  framed  with  Mirth,  a  gay,  fantastic  round. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound : 

And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

Oh  Music!  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid, 
Why,  Qoddess !  why  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  1 
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As  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
Ton  learn  an  all-commanding  power* 
Thy  mimic  Bonl,  oh  nymph  endeared, 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 
Where  ia  thy  native  simple  heart, 
Devote  to  virtue,  fkncy,  art  7 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time, 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime ! 
Thy  wonders  in  that  godlike  age 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page; 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage ; 
Than  all  which  charms  this  lagged  age; 
Even  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
'  Oh!  bid  your  vain  endeavours  cease, 

Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state ; 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate. 

James  Merrick  was  bom  at  Reading,  in  1720.  He  prepared  for  th^ 
university  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  entered 
Trinity  College  Oxford,  where  he  so  fifir  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  pro- 
nounced, by  Bishop  Lowth,  one  of  the  best  men  and  most  aooomplii^ed 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  entered  into  orders,  but  the  delicate  state  of  bk 
health  would  not  permit  him  to  assume  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ministiy, 
and  he  therefore  passed  his  life  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1766. 

The  works  of  Merrick  consist  of  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects^  Annotathni 
on  the  FsalmSj  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St,  John,  and  a  Metrical  Version  ef 
ike  Psalms,  The  latter  is,  however,  a  work  of  but  comparative  meriL 
The  foUowing  fable  from  this  worthy  divine's  pen,  is  both  Rmiy^ipg  and 
instructive : — 

THE    CHAMELEON. 

Oft  has  it  been  my  lot  to  mark 
A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spark, 
With  eyes  that  hardly  served  at  most 
To  guard  their  master  'gainst  a  post; 
Tet  round  the  world  the  blade  has  been, 
To  see  whatever  could  be  seen. 
Returning  fVom  his  finished  tour, 
Gro^Ti  ten  times  perter  than  before; 
Whatever  word  you  chance  to  drop, 
The  travelled  fool  your  mouth  will  stop: 
'  Sir,  if  my  judgment  you'll  allow — 
I've  seen — and  sure  I  ought  to  know!*— 
Bo  begs  you'd  pay  a  due  submisaion, 
And  acquiesce  in  his  decision. 


i 
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Two  travellers  of  snch  a  cast, 

As  o'er  Arabia's  wilds  they  passed, 

And  on  their  way,  in  fHendly  chat, 

Now  talked  of  this,  and  then  of  that ; 

Discoorsed  awhile,  'mongst  other  matter, 

Of  the  Chameleon's  form  and  natore, 

'A  stranger  animal,'  cries  one, 

^  Sore  never  lived  beneath  the  sui: 

A  lizard's  body  lean  and  long, 

A  fish's  head,  a  serpent's  tongne. 

Its  foot  with  triple  daw  disjoined; 

And  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 

How  slow  its  pace !  and  then  its  hne— 

Who  ever  saw  so  fine  a  bluel' 

*  Hold  there,'  the  other  quick  replies, 

*  Tis  green,  I  saw  it  yrith  these  eyes. 
As  late  with  open  mouth  it  lay. 
And  warmed  it  in  the  sunny  ray ; 
Stretched  at  its  ease  the  beast  I  viewed, 
And  saw  it  eat  the  air  for  food.' 

'  I've  seen  it,  sir,  as  well  as  yon. 
And  must  again  affirm  it  blue ; 
At  leisure  I  the  beast  surveyed 
Extended  in  the  cooling  shade.' 

*  'Tis  green,  'tis  green,  sir,  I  assure  ye.* 

*  Oreen !'  cries  the  other,  in  a  Airy  : 

*  Why,  sir,  d'ye  ihink  I've  lost  my  eyes  V 

*  'Twere  no  great  loss,'  the  Mend  replies ; 

*  For,  if  they  always  serve  you  thus. 
You'll  find  them  but  of  little  use.' 

So  high  at  last  the  contest  rose, 
From  words  they  almost  came  to  blows : 
When  luckily  came  by  a  third ; 
To  him  the  question  they  refbrred  : 
And  begged  he'd  tell  them,  if  he  knew, 
Whether  the  thing  was  green  or  blue. 
'  Sirs,'  cries  the  umpire, '  cease  your  pother ; 
The  creature's  neither  one  nor  t'other. 
I  caught  the  animal  last  night. 
And  viewed  it  o'er  by  candle-light : 
I  marked  it  well,  'twas  black  as  jet— 
Tou  stare^but,  sirs,  I've  got  it  yet. 
And  can  produce  it.' — '  Pray,  sir,  do ; 
I'll  lay  my  life  the  thing  is  blue.' 

*  And  111  be  sworn  that  when  you've  seen 
The  reptile,  you'll  pronounce  him  green.' 

'  Well,  then,  at  once  to  ease  the  doubt,' 
Replies  the  man,  '  I'll  turn  him  out : 
And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 
If  you  don't  find  him  black,  I'll  eat  him.' 

He  said;  and  fUll  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo  I  'twas  white. 
Both  stared,  the  man  looked  wondrous 
'  My  children,'  the  Chameleon  cries, 
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(Then  first  the  creatare  found  a  tongpoe) 
'  Ton  an  are  right,  and  all  are  wrong  : 
When  next  yon  talk  of  what  yon  view, 
Think  others  see  as  well  as  yon: 
Nor  wonder  if  yon  find  that  none 
Prefers  your  eye-sight  to  his  own.' 

William  Mason,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Gray,  was  the  son  <> 
the  vicar  of  St.  Trinity,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1'725.  0 
acquaintance  with  Gray  was  formed  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  aJ 
by  that  distinguished  friend  he  was  afterwards  essentially  assisted  in  o 
taining  his  master's  degree.  Ailer  his  career  at  college,  he  entered  va 
orders,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplidns.  He  also  held  ti 
livmg  of  Ashton,  and  was  precentor  of  York  cathedral.  During  t 
American  Revolution,  while  politics  ran  high.  Mason  took  an  active  part  < 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  but  was  respected  by  all  parties,  ffis  death  occant 
in  1797. 

Mason's  first  literary  production  was  an  attack  on  the  Jacobitism  of  0 
ford,  to  which  Warton  replied  m  his  *  Triumph  of  Isis.'  In  1753,  he  pu. 
lished  his  tragedy  of  Elfrida^  *  written,'  according  to  Southey,  *  on  i 
artificial  model,  and  in  a  gorgeous  diction,  because  he  thought  Shakspea 
had  precluded  all  hope  of  excellence  in  any  other  fbim  of  drama.'  TI 
model  which  he  followed  was  the  Greek  drama,  and  he  introduced  into  I: 
play  the  classic  accompaniment  of  the  chorus.  A  second  drama  Caractae^ 
is  of  a  higher  cast  than  *  £lfrida :'  more  noble  and  spirited  in  language^  si 
of  more  sustained  dignity  in  scenes,  situations,  and  character.  He  ab 
wrote  a  scries  of  odes  on  Independence^  Memory ^  Melancholy^  and  The  Fa 
of  Tyranny^  in  which  his  gorgeousness  of  diction  swells  into  extravagant 
and  bombast.  His  other  poetical  works  are  the  English  Garden^  a  lor 
descriptive  poem  in  blank  verse,  extending  over  four  books,  and  an  ode  c 
the  Commemoration  of  the  British  Revolution^  in  which  he  asserts  thoc 
Whig  principles  which  he  steadfastly  maintained  during  the  trying  peric 
of  the  American  war. 

Of  all  Mason's  literary  performances,  his  Life  of  (hay  is,  perhaps,  tl 
most  valuable.  As  in  his  dramas  he  had  made  an  innovation  on  the  esta^ 
lished  taste  of  the  times,  so  he  ventured,  with  equal  success,  to  depart  fro 
the  established  practice  of  English  authors,  in  writing  the  life  of  his  frien 
Instead  of  presenting  a  continuous  narrative  in  which  the  biograpl 
alone  is  visible,  he  incorporated  the  journals  and  letters  of  the  poet 
chronological  order,  thus  making  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  in  some  degr 
his  own  biographer,  and  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  more  fully  and  c 
rectly  of  his  situation,  thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  same  plan  was  aft 
wards  adopted  by  BosweU  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  and  has  been  sanctioi 
by  subsequent  usage,  in  all  cases  where  the  subject  is  of  importance  enou 
to  demand  copious  information  and  minute  personal  detaik.  His  poetry 
not  popular  even  with  poetical  readers.    His  greatest  defect  jb  want 
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ity,  yet  at  timds  his  rich  diction  has  a  fine  effect    Qnsy  quotes  the 
Dg  lines  in  one  of  Mason's  odes  as  *•  superlative' : — 

Whfle  through  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crimson  day. 
Meek  twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  his  banners  gray. 

bhia  couplet  we  add  the  following  lyric  fix>m  *  Caractacus,'  and  the 
h  on  his  wife : — 

Mona  on  Snowdon  calls: 
Hear,  thou  king  of  mountains,  hear; 

Hark,  she  speaks  iVom  all  her  strings; 

Hark,  her  loudest  echo  rings; 
King  of  mountains,  bend  thine  ear : 

Send  thy  spirits,  send  them  soon, 

Now,  when  midnight  and  the  moon 
Meet  upon  thy  front  of  snow ; 

See,  their  gold  and  ebon  rod, 

Where  the  sober  sisters  nod, 
And  greet  in  whispers  sage  and  slow. 
Snowdon,  mark!  'tis  magic's  hour, 
Now  the  muttered  spell  hath  power; 
Power  to  rend  thy  ribs  of  rock, 
And  burst  thy  base  with  thunder's  shook: 
But  to  thee  no  ruder  spell 
Shall  Mona  use,  than  those  that  dwell 
In  music's  secret  cells,  and  lie 
Steeped  in  the  stream  of  harmony. 

Snowdon  has  heard  the  strain: 
Hark,  amid  the  wondering  grove 

Other  harpings  answer  clear, 

Other  voices  meet  our  ear, 
Pinions  flutter,  shadows  move, 

Busy  murmurs  hum  around. 

Rustling  vestments  brush  the  ground; 
Round  and  round,  and  round  they  go. 

Through  the  twilight,  through  the  shade, 

Mount  the  oak's  majestic  head. 
And  gild  the  tufted  misletoe. 
Cease,  ye  glittering  race  of  light. 
Close  your  wings,  and  check  your  flight ; 
Here,  arranged  in  order  due ; 
Spread  your  robes  of  safiVon  hue ; 
For  lo!  with  more  than  mortal  fire, 
Blighty  Mador  smites  the  lyre: 
Hark,  he  sweeps  the  master-strings; 
Listen  all. 

EPITAPH,  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  BRISTOLb 

Take,  holy  earth !  all  that  my  soul  holds  dear: 
Take  that  best  gift  which  heaven  so  lately  gave: 

To  Bristol's  fount  I  bore  with  trembling  care 
Her  fkded  form;  she  bowed  to  taste  the  wave, 
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And  died  I    Does  youth,  does  beauty,  read  the  line  1 

"Does  sympathetic  fear  their  breasts  alarm  1 
Speak,  dead  Maria !  breathe  a  strain  divine ; 

Even  ftom  the  grave  thou  shalt  have  power  to  chaim. 
Bid  them  be  chaste,  be  innocent,  like  thee; 

Bid  them  in  duty's  sphere  as  meekly  move ; 
And  if  so  fkir,  Arom  vanity  as  free ; 

As  firm  in  friendship,  and  as  fond  in  love. 
Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awfrd  thing  to  die, 

('Twas  even  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path  onoe  trod, 
Heaven  lifts  its  everlasting  portals  high, 

And  bids  'the  pure  in  heart  behold  their  Qod.' 


tnixixt  i^t  €Jiirtq-f igtitji. 


HARK  AXENSIDE — THOMAS  BLACKLOCK — FRANCIS  FAWXES — JAMES  ORARIOER— 
XATHAIIIEL  COTTON — ^DR.  THOMAS  WARTON — JOSEPH  WARTON — ^THOMAS  WAR- 
TON— CHRISTOFHBR    SMART— CHRISTOPHER    ANSTET — ^THOMAS   FERCT— OLIVSR 

GOItDSMITH. 

\ 

THE  year  1721  produced  no  less  than  five  poets,  whose  genius  has  given 
comparative  celebrity  to  their  names.  Akenside,  the  author  of  The 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination^  one  of  the  purest  and  most  el^ant  didactio 
poems  in  the  English  language ;  Blacklock,  who  was  blind  from  his  birth ; 
Fawkes,  the  translator  of  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Bion,  and  other  classic  poets ; 
Orainger,  the  opening  of  whose  Ode  to  Solitude  Dr.  Johnson  considered 
'  very  noble ;'  and  Cotton,  whose  Visions  in  Verse  for  children,  and  whose 
*  weU-known  humanity  and  sweetness  of  temper*  Cowper  so  warmly  com- 
mends. 

Mark  Aksnbidb  was  the  son  of  a  butcher,  and  was  bom  at  Newcasde- 
npon-Tyne,  where  his  &ther  followed  his  business,  on  the  ninth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1721.  Hjs  parents  were  both  dissenters,  and  the  Puritan  principles 
imlnbed  in  his  early  years,  seem,  as  in  the  case  of  Milton,  to  have  given  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  to  his  character,  and  a  love  of  freedom  to  his 
thoughts  and  imagination,  which  he  preserved  through  life.  He  received 
tne  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place, 
and  wks  afterward  instructed  at  a  private  academy,  by  a  Mr.  Wilson.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  society  of  Dissenters  sent  him  to  Edinburgh  univer- 
sity, that  he  might  become  qualified  for  the  ministry ;  but  he  afterward 
ehanged  his  views,  returned  the  money  that  he  had  received,  and  entered 
himself  as  a  student  of  medicine.  He  was  already  a  poet ;  and  in  the  fol* 
lowing  Symn  to  Science,  written  in  Edinburgh,  we  see  at  once  the  forma* 
tioQ  of  his  classic  taste,  and  the  dignity  of  his  personal  character : — 

That  last  best  effort  of  thy  skill, 
To  form  the  life  and  rule  the  will, 
PropitionB  Power  1  impart; 
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Teach  me  to  cool  my  passion's  fires, 
Bfake  mo  the  judge  of  my  desires, 
The  master  of  my  heart. 

Raise  me  above  the  vulgar's  breath, 
Pursuit  of  fortune,  fear  of  death, 

And  all  in  life  that's  mean; 
Still  true  to  reason  be  my  plan, 
Still  let  my  actions  speak  the  man, 

Through  every  various  scene. 

After  having  passed  throo  years  at  Edinburgh,  Akenside  remored  to 
Loyden  to  complete  his  studies ;  and  in  1 744,  he  obtained  his  doctor^s  de- 
gree, returned  to  England,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  b 
London.  During  his  residence  in  Holland  he  had  written,  at  tiie  early  age 
of  twenty-three,  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination^  which  he  now  offered  to 
Dodsley  for  publication,  demanding  for  the  copyright,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  price  being  large,  Dodsley,  before  he  condaded  to 
take  it,  considted  Pope,  who  having  looked  it  over,  advised  the  bookseller 
*  to  make  no  niggardly  offer,  since  this  was  no  every-day  writer.'  The  poem 
attracted  much  attention,  and  was,  soon  after  it  appeared  in  London,  tm^ 
lated  into  French  and  Italian. 

His  reputation,  by  the  publication  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  beDf 
very  widely  extended,  Akenside  now  resolved  to  establish  himself  as  a  pbf 
sician  in  some  rural  district  of  the  country.  With  this  view  he  sekcie' 
Northampton  as  his  future  abode ;  but  after  an  unsucoessful  trial  of  eighte^ 
months,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  tt 
At  Leyden  ho  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Jeremiah  Dyson,  a  yomig  &f 
lishman  of  fortime,  which  ripened  into  a  friendship  of  the  closest  and  DOit 
enthusiastic  character ;  and  Dyson,  who  was  afterward  clerk  of  the  Hooib 
of  Commons,  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  had  the  generosity  to  aUowtb^ 
poet  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  After  writing  a  few  Odes  of  the  mfl' 
common-place  kind,  Akenside  made  no  &rther  attempt  at  composition.  Si 
society  was  courted  for  his  taste,  knowledge,  and  eloquence ;  but  his  adfld^ 
scntentiousness  of  manner,  his  ronumtic  ideas  of  liberty,  and  his  anboandel 
admiration  of  the  ancients,  frequently  exposed  him  to  ridicule.  He  die} 
suddenly  of  a  putrid  sore  throat,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Jane,  17?0,  in  tkk 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  St  James's  Churoh.     « 

In  his  latter  days,  Akenside  reverted,  with  melancholy  delight,  to  his  aar 
tive  landscape  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne ;  and  in  his  fragment  of  a  fouilk 
book  of  *  The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,'  written  in  the  last  year  of  his  life^  ii 
found  the  following  beautiful  passage : — 

0  ye  dales 

Of  Tyne,  and  ye  most  ancient  woodlands ;  whan 
Oft  as  the  giant  flood  obliquely  strides, 
And  his  banks  open  and  his  lawns  extend, 
Stops  short  the  pleased  traveller  to  view, 
Presiding  o'er  the  sccnei  some  mstic  tower 
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Founded  by  Norman  or  by  Saxon  hands. 

0  ye  Northumbrian  shades,  which  overlook 
The  rocky  pavement  and  the  mossy  foils 
Of  solitary  Wensbeck's  limpid  stream  1 
How  gladly  I  recall  your  well-known  seats 
Beloved  of  old,  and  that  dclightAil  time 
When  all  alone,  for  many  a  summer's  day, 

1  wandered  through  your  calm  recesses,  led 
In  silence  by  some  powerAil  hand  unseen. 
Nor  will  I  e'er  forgot  you;  nor  shall  o'er 
The  graver  tasks  of  manhood,  or  the  advice 
Of  vulgar  wisdom,  move  me  to  disclaim 
Those  studies  which  possessed  mo  in  the  dawn 
Of  life,  and  fixed  the  colour  of  my  mind 

For  every  future  year :  whence  even  now 
From  sleep  I  rescue  the  clear  hours  of  mom, 
And,  while  the  world  around  lies  overwhelmed 
In  idle  darkness,  am  alive  to  thoughts 
Of  honourable  fame,  of  truth  divine 
Or  moral,  and  of  minds  to  virtue  won 
By  the  sweet  magic  of  harmonious  verse. 

i  Pleasures  of  Ima^nation'  is  a  poem  seldom  read  continuously, 
its  finer  passages,  by  frequent  quotation,  particularly  in  works  of 
n  and  moral  philosophy,  are  well  known.  The  pleasures  of  which 
«m  professes  to  treat  ^  proceed/  says  the  author,  *  either  from  natural 
,  as  from  a  flourishing  grove,  a  clear  and  murmuring  fountain,  a  calm 
moonlight ;  or  from  works  of  art,  such  as  a  noble  edifice,  a  musical 
statue,  a  picture,  a  poem.'  These,  with  the  moral  and  intellectual 
arising  from  them,  furnish  abundant  topics  for  illustration ;  but  Aken- 
alt  chiefly  with  abstruse  subjects,  pertaining  more  to  philosophy  than 
ry.  He  did  not  seek  to  graft  upon  them  human  interests  and  human 
s.  In  tracing  the  final  cause  of  our  emotions,  he  could  have  described 
[ercise  and  eflects  in  scenes  of  ordinary  pain  or  pleasure  in  the  walks 
Ufe.  This  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  the 
id  hence  his  work  is  deficient  in  interest. 

isido's  blank  verse  is  free  and  well  modulated,  and  is  peculiarly  his 
Though  apt  to  run  into  too  long  periods,  it  is  more  compact  in  its 
re  than  that  of  Thomson,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  superior  to 
occasional  want  of  perspicuity  probably  arises  from  the  dehcacy  of 
hor's  distinctions,  and  the  difficulty  attending  mental  analysis  in  verse. 
rht  also  wish  to  avoid  all  vulgar  and  common  expressions,  and  thus 
1  excessive  refinement  A  redundancy  of  ornament  certainly,  in  some 
!s,  mars  the  clearness  of  his  conceptions ;  but  his  higher  flights  have  a 
J  energy  of  expression,  and  an  appropriateness  of  imagery,  peculiar 
^eat  poet  His  style  is  chaste,  yet  elevated  and  musical ;  and  though 
ds  sweetness  with  his  expression,  he  never  compromises  his  dignity. 
ne  oar  notice  of  this  interesting  writer  with  the  following  brief  ez- 

u.— Z 
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ASPIRATIONS  AFTER  THE  INFINIT8. 

Say,  why  was  man  bo  cminontly  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  heyond  the  limit  of  his  fhune; 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forUi 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

His  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast; 

And  through  the  mists  of  x)assion  and  of  sense, 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  Toioe 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep-  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  1    Else  wherefixre  tmini 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  fVom  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 

And  mocks  i>osscssion1  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Miyestic  forms;  impatient  to  be  ftee, 

Spuming  the  gross  control  of  wilfUl  might; 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  tolls; 

Proud  to  be  daring  1  who  but  rather  tnnui 

To  Heaven's  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view, 

Than  to  the  glinmicring  of  «  waxen  flame  1 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  labouring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Qanges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with.  Bhada^ 

And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 

To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 

That  murmurs  at  his  fbetl    The  high-born  sool 

Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 

Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 

And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air;  pursues  the  flying  stonn; 

Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens; 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blasts 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  snn, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  flited  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  ftr  efitised. 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  bumii^  signt 

Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invest  the  orient    Now,  amazed  she  views 

The  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  bold, 
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Beyond  this  concave  heaven,  their  calm  abode; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whoec  nnfUding  light 

Has  travelled  the  profoond  six  thousand  yean, 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Even  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired 

She  meditates  the  eternal  depth  below; 

Till  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plnnges;  soon  o'erwhelmed  and  swallowed  op 

In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Best  at  the  fated  goal    For  fVom  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  sovereign  Maker  said, 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  floweiy  lap, 

The  soul  should  find  engoyment :  but  ttom  these 

Turning  disdainfld  to  an  equal  good, 

Through  all  the  aaceut  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  eveiy  bound  at  length  should  disappear, 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 


INTELLECTUAL  BEAUTY. 

Mind,  mind  alone  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven ») 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime:  hero  hand  in  hand 

Bit  paramount  the  Qraccs ;  •hero  enthroned, 

Celestial  Venus,  with  divincst  airs, 

Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Look,  then,  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense; 

And  speak,  oh  man !  docs  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  that  kindling  migesty  dilate 

Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

RefVilgent  fVom  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fitte, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  called  aload 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  fiither  of  his  country,  hail  f 

For  lo!  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust, 

And  Rome  again  is  fVeo !    Is  aught  so  fkir 

In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring, 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper,  or  the  mom, 

In  nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fkir 

As  virtuous  friendship  1  as  the  candid  blnsh 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  Justi 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  others'  woes, 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life. 

Where  Peace,  with  ever-blooming  olive,  crowns 

Tho  gate;  where  Honour's  liberal  hands  efitise 

Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  snowy  wings 

Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  the  scene  1 

Once  more  search,  undismayed,  the  dark  profbmid 
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Where  uaturc  works  in  secret;  view  the  bedi 

Of  mineral  treasure,  and  the  eternal  vault 

That  bonnda  the  hoary-ocean ;  trace  the  forms 

Of  atoms  moving  with  incessant  change 

Their  elemental  round:  behold  the  seeds 

Of  being,  and  the  energy  of  life 

Kindling  the  mass  with  ever-active  flame : 

Then  to  the  secrets  of  the  working  mind 

Attentive  turn;  fVom  dim  oblivion  call 

Her  fleet  ideal  band ;  and  bid  them,  go ! 

Break  through  time's  barrier,  and  o'crtake  the  hour 

That  saw  the  heavens  created:  then  declare 

If  aught  were  found  in  tliose  external  scenes 

To  move  thy  wonder  now.    For  what  are  all 

The  forms  which  brute  unconscious  matter  wean, 

Qreatness  of  bulk,  or  synunetry  of  parts  1 

Not  reaching  to  the  heart,  soon  feeble  grows 

The  superflcial  impulse;  dull  their  charms, 

And  satiate  soon,  and  pall  the  languid  eye. 

Not  so  the  moral  species,  nor  the  powers 

Of  genius  and  design :  the  ambitious  mind 

There  sees  herself:  by  these  congenial  forms 

Touched  and  awakened,  with  intenser  act 

She  bends  each  nerve,  and  meditates  well-pteaied, 

Her  Ibatures  in  the  mirror.    For  of  all 

The  inhabitants  of  earth,  to  man  alone 

Creative  wisdom  gave  to  lift  his  eye 

To  truth's  eternal  measures ;  thence  to  ftame 

The  sacred  laws  of  action  and  of  will, 

Discerning  justice  fVom  unequal  deeds 

And  temperance  from  folly.    But  beyond 

This  energy  of  truth,  whose  dictates  bind 

Assenting  reason,  the  benignant  Sire, 

To  deck  the  honoured  paths  of  Just  and  good, 

Has  added  bright  imagination's  rays: 

Where  virtue,  rising  iVom  the  awAil  depth 

Of  truth's  mysterious  bosom,  doth  forsake 

The  unadorned  condition  of  her  birth ; 

And,  dressed  by  fancy  in  ten  thousand,  hues, 

Assumes  a  various  feature  to  attract 

With  charms  responsive  to  each  gazer's  eye, 

The  hearts  of  men.    Amid  his  rural  walk, 

The  ingenious  youth,  whom  solitude  inspires 

With  purest  wishes,  fVom  the  pensive  shade 

Beholds  her  moving,  like  a  virgin-muse 

That  wakes  her  lyre  to  some  indulgent  theme 

Of  harmony  and  wonder :  while  among 

The  herd  of  servile  mmds  her  strenuous  form 

Indignant  flashes  on  the  patriot's  eye, 

And  through  the  roUs  of  memory  appeals 

To  ancient  honour,  or,  in  act  serene 

Yet  watchful,  raises  the  mi^cstic  sword 

Of  public  power,  from  dark  ambition's  reach, 

To  guard  the  sacred  volume  of  the  laws. 
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Thomas  Blacklock,  a  blind  descriptive  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  Cumber- 
land bricklayer,  and  was  bom  at  Annan,  Dumfrieshire  in  1721.  When 
about  six  months  old,  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight  by  the  small-pox ; 
but  his  worthy  &ther,  assisted  by  his  neighbors,  amused  his  solitary  boy- 
hood by  reading  to  him  out  of  the  works  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Pope,  and  Ad- 
dison ;  and  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  year  ho  had  become  entirely 
fiuniliar  with  the  writings  of  these  great  jxx^ts,  and  also  with  those  of 
Thomson  and  Allen  Ramsay. .  Blaeklock^s  father  was  accidentally  killed 
when  the  poet  had  scarcely  reached  his  nineteenth  year ;  but  some  of  his 
early  poems  having  been  seen  by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Edinburgh,  that  benevo- 
lent genUeman  took  their  blind  author  to  the  Scottish  metropolis,  where  he 
was  soon  after  enrolled  in  the  university  as  a  student  of  divinity.  In  1759 
he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  previous  to  which  he  had  published  a  volume 
of  luB  poems,  three  separate  editions  of  which  were  called  for  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. In  1762,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnston  of  Dummies, 
and  the  same  year,  through  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  Kirkcudbright  In  17C6,  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  soon  after  which,  in  consequence  of  some  dissatisfaction  in  his 
parish^  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  o}H?ned  a  boarding-house. 

To  his  literary  pursuits  Dr.  Blacklock  added  a  taste  for  music,  and  played 
well  on  both  the  flute  and  the  flageolet.  His  residence  in  the  city  was  the 
usual  meeting  place  of  its  numerous  literary  men,  and  his  family  circle  was 
one  of  peace  and  happiness.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  hfe  he  suffered  much 
from  depression  of  spirits,  and  supposed  that  his  imaginative  powers  were 
&iling  him.  To  this  supposed  decay  of  his  faculties  the  bhnd  bard  thus 
pathetically  alludes  in  a  poem  written  a  short  time  before  his  death : — 

Excursive  on  the  gentle  gales  of  spring, 

He  roved,  whilst  fkvoar  imped  his  timid  wing. 

Exhausted  genius  now  no  more  inspires, 

But  mourns  abortive  hopes  and  fkded  fires; 

The  short-lived  wreath,  which  once  his  temples  graced, 

Fades  at  the  sickly  breath  of  squeamish  taste ; 

Whilst  darker  days  his  fkinting  flames  immure 

In  cheerless  gloom  and  winter  premature. 

Blacklock  died  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1701,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age. 

Though  a  poet  by  nature,  and  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  poetic  art^ 
Dr.  Blacklock  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  department  of  writing.  He 
'was  the  author  of  several  sermons,  and  of  some  theological  treatises ;  and  he 
also  wrote  an  elegant  and  ingenious  article  on  Blindness,  for  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  and  two  dissertations  entitled  Paraclesis  ;  or  Consolations 
J)educedfrom  Natural  and  'Revealed  Religion,  His  poetry,  though  not 
remarkable  for  original  imager}',  deep  sentiment,  reflection,  or  imagination, 
still  exhibits  great  fluency  and  correctness  of  versification,  and  entire  £amil- 

ity  with  the  visible  objects  of  nature,  such  as  trees,  streams,  rocks,  the 
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sky,  and  even  with  the  different  colors  of  flowers  and  plants.  In  one  to 
whom  all  external  phenomena  had  ever  been  a  ^  uniyersal  blank,'  this  was 
certainly  very  remarkable,  and  Bhow8  clearly  that  his  poetical  feeling  must 
have  been  inherited  from  nature.  Of  the  two  poems  which  follow,  the  latter 
is  a  sweet  and  elegantly  expressed  compliment  to  his  wife : — 

TERRORS  OF  A  GUILTY  CONSCIENCB. 

Cursed  with  unnumbered  groundless  fears, 
How  pale  yon  shivering  wretch  appears ! 
For  him  the  daylight  shines  in  vain, 
For  him  the  fields  no  joys  contain ; 
Nature's  whole  charms  to  him  are  lost^ 
No  more  the  woods  their  music  boast ; 
No  more  the  meads  their  vernal  bloom, 
No  more  the  gales  their  rich  perfVmie: 
Impending  mists  deform  the  sky, 
And  beauty  withers  in  his  eye. 
In  hopes  his  terrors  to  elude, 
By  day  he  mingles  with  the  crowd, 
Tet  finds  his  soul  to  fears  a  prey, 
In  busy  crowds  and  open  day. 
If  night  his  lonely  walks  surprise, 
What  horrid  visions  round  him  rise ! 
The  blasted  oak  which  meets  his  way. 
Shown  by  the  meteor's  sudden  ray, 
The  midnight  murderer's  lone  retreat 
Felt  heaven's  avcngeAil  bolt  of  late ; 
The  clashing  chain,  the  groan  profound. 
Loud  fVom  yon  ruined  tower  resound; 
And  now  the  sport  he  seems  to  tread. 
Where  some  self-slaughtered  curse  was  laid; 
He  feels  fixed  earth  beneath  him  bend. 
Deep  murmurs  from  her  caves  ascend; 
Till  all  his  soul,  by  fancy  swayed, 
Sees  livid  phantoms  crowd  the  shade. 

ODE  TO  AtJRORA  ON  MELISSA'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bom, 

Emerge,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom; 

Emerge,  in  purest  dress  arrayed, 

And  chase  fVom  heaven  night's  envious  shade, 

That  I  once  more  may  pleased  survey, 

And  hail  Melissa's  natal  day. 

Of  time  and  nature  eldest  bora, 
Emerge,  thou  rosy-fingered  mom; 
In  order  at  the  eastern  gate 
The  hours  to  draw  tliy  chariot  wait ; 
Whilst  ZeplijT  on  his  balmy  wings. 
Mild  nature's  flagrant  tribute  brings. 
With  odours  sweet  to  strew  thy  way, 
And  grace  the  bland  revolving  day. 
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But  88  thou  lead'st  the  radiant  sphere, 
That  gilds  its  birth  and  marks  the  year, 
And  as  his  stronger  glories  rise, 
Diflfhsed  around  the  expanded  skies, 
Till  clothed  with  beams  serenely  bright, 
All  heaven's  vast  concave  flames  with  light; 

So  when  through  lifjs's  protracted  day, 

Melissa  still  pursues  her  way, 

Her  virtues  with  thy  splendour  vie. 

Increasing  to  the  mental  eye ; 

Though  less  conspicuous,  not  less  dear. 

Long  may  they  Bion's  prospect  cheer; 

So  shall  his  heart  no  more  repine, 

Blessed  with  her  rays,  though  robbed  of  thine. 

^t^Ncis  Fawees  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  1721,  and  educated  at  Jesus 
^^ge,  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he  became  curate  of  Bramham 
^  Croyden,  and  died  in  1777,  in  the  vicarage  of  Ilayes,  in  Kent  Fawkes 
^yed  the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  Warton ;  but  though  classic  and  re- 
^  in  his  taste,  and,  as  already  observed,  the  elegant  translator  of  many  of 
3  Greek  poets,  he  had,  unfortunately,  like  Oldys,  too  great  fondness  for  a 
3  of  English  ale.  Though  not  bearing  the  stamp  of  superior  genius, 
ny  of  his  original  pieces  are  pleasing  and  even  elegant.  The  following 
(f  wiU  always  bo  a  favorite : — 

THE  BROWN  JUQ. 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  jug  that  now  foams  with  mild  ale, 
(In  which  I  will  drink  to  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale) 
Was  once  Toby  Fillpot,  a  thirsty  old  soul, 
As  e'er  drank  a  bottle,  or  fkthomed  a  bowl; 
In  bousing  about  'twas  his  praise  to  excel, 
And  among  J611y  topers  he  bore  ofif  the  bell. 

It  chanced  as  in  dog-days  he  sat  at  his  ease 
In  his  flower-woven  arbour,  as  gay  as  you  please. 
With  a  fHend  and  a  pipe  puffing  sorrows  away. 
And  with  honest  old  stingo  was  soaking  his  clay. 
His  breath-doors  of  life  on  a  sudden  were  shut. 
And  he  died  ftill  as  big  as  a  Dorchester  butt. 

His  body  when  long  in  the  ground  it  had  lain, 

And  time  into  clay  had  resolved  it  again, 

A  potter  found  out  in  its  covert  so  snug, 

And  with  part  of  M  Toby  he  formed  this  brown  Jug; 

Now  sacred  to  ftiendship,  and  mirth,  and  mild  ale, 

So  here's  to  my  lovely  sweet  Nan  of  the  vale  I 

LUES  Gbainger  was  bom  at  Dunse,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  in  1721. 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree 
octor  of  medicine,  and  attended  Lord  Stair  as  surgeon  of  the  army  in  the 
man  campaign,  of  1748.    He  afterwards  settled  in  London  as  a  physi- 
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daD  ;  but  not  being  successful  in  his  practice,  he  went,  in  1 759,  to  die  island  of 
St  Christophers,  in  the  West  Indies,  commenced  practising  his  professbn,  and 
soon  afler  married  a  lady  of  fortune.  He  died  of  a  contagious  fever,  in  1766. 
Dr.  Grainger  published  in  1755,  his  poem  of  Solitude,  which  contains  a 
noble  opening,  and  many  other  very  fine  passages.  He  also,  before  he  left  Lon- 
don, translated  Tibullus,  and  was,  for  some  time,  a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view. During  his  residence  at  St  Christophers  he  wrote  his  poem  of  the 
Sugar-Cane,  which  Shenstone  thought  capable  of  being  rendered  a  good 
poem,  but  which  deserves  httle  farther  praise.  For  his  poetical  reputadoa 
he  is  indebted  almost  exclusively  to  the  fi^llowing  ode  : — 

ODE  TO  SOLITUDE. 

0  Solitude,  romantic  maid ! 
Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  haimt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecla  view  the  thawing  deep, 
Or  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey, 
You,  recluse,  again,  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

Plumed  Conceit  himself  surveying 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing, 
Purse-proud,  elbowing  Insolence, 
Bloated  empiric,  puffed  Pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaka, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breakB, 
Intrusion  with  a  fopling's  &ce, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place),  m 

Sparks  of  fire  Dissension  blowing, 
Ductile,  court-bred  Flattery,  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck,  Grimace's  leer, 
Squint-eyed  Censure's  artful  sneer, 
Ambitious  buskins,  steeped  in  blood. 
Fly  thy  presence.  Solitude. 

Sage  Reflection,  bent  with  years, 
Conscious  Virtue  void  of  fbars, 
Muffled  Silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditations  piercing  eye; 
Halcyon  Peace  on  moss  reclined, 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind, 
Wrapt  earth's  gazing  Reverie, 
Blushing  artless  Modesty, 
Health  that  snuffs  the  morning  air, 
Full-eyed  Truth,  with  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  Nature's  child, 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 
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Yon,  with  the  trag^ic  mnse  retired, 
The  wise  Euripides  inspired; 
Ton  taught  the  sadly-pleasing  air 
That  Athens  saved  from  ruins  bare. 
Tou  gave  the  Gean's  tears  to  flow, 
And  unlocked  the  springs  of  woe ; 
You  penned  what  exiled  Naso  tliought, 
And  poured  the  melancholy  note. 
With  Petrarch  o'er  Vancluse  you  strayed, 
When  death  snatched  his  long-loved  maid; 
You  taught  the  rocks  her  loss  to  mourn, 
Ye  strewed  with  flowers  her  virgin  urn. 
And  late  in  Hagley  you  were  seen, 
With  blood-shot  eyes,  and  sombre  mien; 
Hymen  his  yellow  vestments  tore. 
And  Dirge  a  wreath  of  cypress  wore. 
But  chief  your  own  the  solemn  lay 
That  wept  Narcissa  young  and  gay ; 
Darkness  clapped  her  sable  wing, 
While  you  touched  the  momnfYil  string; 
Anguish  left  the  ixathloss  wild, 
Grim-faced  Melancholy  smiled, 
Drowsy  Midnight  ceased  to  yawn, 
The  starry  host  put  back  the  dawn ; 
Aside  their  harps  even  seraphs  flung 
To  hear  thy  sweet  Complaint,  0  Young  I 
When  all  nature's  hushed  asleep, 
Nor  Love,  nor  Guilt  their  vigils  keep, 
Soft  you  leave  your  cavemed  den, 
And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men ; 
But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn 
By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn. 
Again  you  to  the  wild  retreat, 
And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 
Where,  as  you  pensive  pace  along. 
You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song, 
Or  brush  Arom  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 
Or  the  rising  primrose  view. 
Devotion  lends  her  heaven-plumed  wings, 
You  moimt,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 
But  when  mid-day  fervours  glow. 
To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 
Where  never  sun-burnt  woodman  came, 
Nor  sportsman  chased  the  timid  game; 
And  there  beneath  an  oak  reclined. 
With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind. 
You  sink  to  rest. 
Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night 
From  the  neighbouring  poplar's  height^ 
Wake  you  wi^  her  solenm  strain, 
And  teach  pleased  Echo  to  compUdn. 


With  you  roses  brighter  bloom, 
Sweeter  every  sweet  perfume ; 
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Purer  every  fountain  flam,  x 

Stronger  every  wildling  growB. 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please^ 
Or  for  dune  renounce  their  eaie, 
What  is  fkmel  an  empty  bnbble. 
Goldl  a  transient  shining  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed, 
What  was  Sydney's,  Raleigh's  meed  % 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain, 
Base,  ungrateftd,  fickle,  vain. 
Then  let  me,  sequestered  fkir, 
To  your  sybil  grot  repair; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff  it  stands, 
Scooped  by  nature's  salvage  hands. 
Bosomed  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decayed. 
Where  the  owl  still-hooting  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits, 
There  in  loftier  strains  111  sing 
Whence  the  changing  seasons  spring,* 
Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise. 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail, 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine. 
The  boumless  macrocosm's  thtne.    *    * 

Nathaniel  Cotton  was  bom  m  1721,  and  educated  for  the  r 
feBsioiL    Having  taken  a  doctor's  degree,  he  established  himsel 
bans,  and  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  the  treatment 
insanity.    The  melancholy  Cowper  was,  for  some  time,  under 
between  them  a  very  warm  friendship  ever  after  subsisted.     I 
curred  in  1788,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cotton  was  the  author  of  Visions  in  Verse  for  Childn 
ume  of  poetical  Miscellanies,     Without  any  pretensions  to 
of  genius,  Cotton  wrote  with  much  dehcacy  of  thought  and  st 
siflcation ;  and  the  following  lines  have  long  had  a  permanen 

THE  FIRESIDE. 

Dear  Chloc,  while  the  busy  crowd, 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 

In  folly's  maze  advance; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  called  our  choice,  we'll  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  the  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs j 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here ; 
Nor  intermeddling  stranger  near 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 
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If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  oar  breast  this  jewel  lies; 

And  they  are  fbols  who  roam : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  ownsclves  our  joys  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut— our  home. 

Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark; 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 

Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powerSi 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know. 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comforts  bring; 
If  tutored  right,  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise: 
Well  form  their  minds,  with  studious  caro, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fkir, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 

While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They  'U  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs: 
They  '11  grow  in  virtue  every  day; 
And  thus  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrowed  joys,  they  're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot: 
Monarchs!  we  envy  not  your  state; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humbler  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large  indeed; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need  I 

For  nature's  calls  are  Tew: 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 

Well  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  had  sent) 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  smalL 
'Tis  prudence  to  ei^oy  it  aU, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 
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To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favonrs  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  fkvoura  giyen; 
Dear  Chloc,  this  is  wisdom's  part; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven. 

We  11  ask  no  long  protracted  treat, 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
GrateAil  from  table  we  '11  arise, 
Nor  grudge  our  sons  with  envious  eyes 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus,  hand  in  hand,  through  lifb  we  11  go; 
Its  chequered  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we  '11  tread; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear. 
Without  a  trouble  or  a  fear. 

And  mingle  with  the  dead: 

While  conscience  like  a  fkithftil  friend. 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  oease, 
Like  a  kind  angel,  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 

Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  two  brothers  of  eminence  in  the  literarj 
circles  of  this  period,  belonged  to  a  poetic  race.  Dr.  Thomas  Warton,  their 
father,  was  a  native  of  Godalmin,  in  Surrey,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
CoUege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chosen  fellow.  He  filled  the 
professorship  of  poetry  in  the  university,  from  1718  imtil  1728,  and  though 
not  gifted  with  exalted  genius,  his  enthusiasm  contributed  greatly  to  elevate 
the  poetical  art  at  the  venerable  institution  to  which  he  belonged.  Bis 
death  occurred  in  1745.  The  following  sonnet  from  the  pen  of  this  author 
is  well  worthy  of  being  preserved,  from  the  striking  similarity  it  bears  ta 
the  future  productions  of  the  younger  son : 

[WriUen  after  seeing  Windsor  CasUe,] 

From  bcanteous  Windsor's  high  and  storied  halls, 

Where  Edward's  chiefs  starts  from  the  glowing  walls, 

To  my  low  cot  from  ivory  beds  of  state, 

Pleased  I  return  unenvious  of  the  great. 

So  the  bee  ranges  o'er  the  varied  scenes 

Of  com,  of  heath,  of  fallows,  and  of  greens, 

Pervades  the  thicket — soars  above  the  hill, 

Or  mormm^  to  the  meadow's  murmuring  rill: 

Now  haunts  old  hollowed  oaks,  deserted  cells,/ 

Now  seeks  the  low  vale  lily's  silver  bells; 

Sips  the  warm  fragrance  of  the  green-house  bowen, 

And  tastes  the  m3nlle  and  the  citron's  flowers; 

At  length  returning  to  the  wonted  comb, 

Prefers  to  all  his  little  straw-built  home. 
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H  Warton,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  was  bom  at  Dtmsfold,  Sur- 
722.  He  studied,  preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  at  Weet- 
>chool,  where  Collins  was  one  of  his  schoolfellows.  He  was  afte^ 
commoner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  particularly  distinguished 
by  his  apphcation  and  regularity.  Having  taken  his  collegiate  de- 
'arton  entered  into  orders,  and  was  ordained  on  his  father's  curacy, 
Tstoke.  In  1751  he  accompanied  tlie  duke  of  Bolton  to  France  as 
lain,  and  soon  afler  his  return  to  England  was  made  rector  of  Tam- 
In  tins  rectory  he  remained  until  1766,  when  he  was  elected  head 
f  Winchester  school,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  a  prebend 
iul's,  and  of  Winchester.  His  death  occurred  on  the  twenty-third 
lary,  1800. 

''arton  early  appeared  as  a  poet,  having  published,  while  at  the 
)r,  his  Enthusiasts^  his  Dying  Indian^  and  some  Satires.  Wb 
;raphic  and  romantic,  and  his  Ode  to  Fancy  possesses  a  very  high 
f  merit.  He  also  edited  Pope's  works,  and  prefixed,  to  his  edition, 
at  and  highly  interesting  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of  thai 
d  author.    The  following  Ode  has  attained  a  permanent  popu- 


TO  FANCY. 

0  parent  of  each  lovely  muse ! 
Thy  spirit  o'er  my  soul  diffuse, 
O'er  all  my  artless  songs  preside, 
My  footsteps  to  thy  temple  guide, 
To  offer  at  thy  turf-built  shrine 
In  golden  cups  no  costly  wine, 
No  murdered  falling  of  the  flock, 
But  flowers  and  honey  from  the  rock. 

0  nymph  with  loosely-flowing  hair, 
With  buskined  leg,  and  bosom  bare, 
Thy  waist  with  myrtle-girdle  bound. 
Thy  brows  with  Indian  feathers  crowned. 
Waving  in  thy  snowy  hand 
An  all-commanding  magic  wand. 
Of  power  to  bid  fresh  gardens  grow 
'Mid  cheerless  Lapland's  barren  snow, 
Whose  rapid  wings  thy  flight  convey 
Through  air,  and  over  earth  and  sea. 
While  the  various  landscape  lies 
Conspicuous  to  thy  piercing  eyes! 
0  lover  of  the  desert,  hail ! 
Say  in  what  deep  and  pathless  vale, 
Or  on  what  hoary  mountain  side, 
'Midst  falls  of  water,  you  reside; 
'Midst  broken  rocks  a  rugged  scene, 
With  green  and  grassy  dales  between; 
'Midst  forests  dark  of  aged  oak, 
Ne'er  echoing  with  the  woodman's  stroke, 
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Where  never  bnman  heart  appeared, 
Nor  e'er  one  straw-roofed  cot  was  reared. 
Where  Nature  seems  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  a  craggy  throne; 
Toll  me  the  path,  sweet  wanderer  tell, 
To  thy  nnknown  sequestered  cell, 
Where  woodbines  cluster  ronnd  the  door, 
Where  shells  and  moss  o'crlay  the  floor, 
And  on  whose  top  a  hawthorn  blows, 
Amid  whose  thickly-woven  bonghs 
Some  nightingale  still  builds  her  nest, 
Each  evening  warbling  thee  to  rest; 
Then  lay  me  by  the  haunted  stream, 
Wrapt  in  some  wild  poetic  dream. 
In  converse  while  mothiuks  I  rove 
With  Spenser  through  a  fairy  grove; 
Till  suddenly  awaked,  I  hear 
Strange  whispered  music  in  my  ear. 
And  my  glad  soul  in  bliss  is  drowned 
By  the  sweetly-soothing  sound ! 

Me,  goddess,  by  the  right-hand  lead, 
Sometimes  through  the  yellow  mead, 
Where  Joy  and  white-robed  Peace  resort. 
And  Venus  keeps  her  festive  court; 
Where  Mirth  and  Youth  each  evening  meel» 
And  lightly  trip  with  nimble  feet, 
Nodding  their  lily-crowned  heads. 
Where  Laughter  rose-liped  Hebe  leads; 
Where  Echo  walks  steep  hills  among, 
Listening  to  the  shepherd's  song. 

Tet  not  these  flowery  flelds  of  joy 
Can  long  my  iMinsive  mind  employ; 
Haste,  Fancy,  f^om  these  scenes  of  iblly, 
To  meet  tlie  matron  Melancholy, 
Goddess  of  the  tearfhl  eye, 
That  loves  to  fold  her  arms  and  sigh! 
Let  us  with  silent  fbotsteps  go 
To  chamels  and  the  house  of  wo, 
To  Gothic  churches,  vaults,  and  tombs, 
Where  each  sad  night  some  virgin  cornea. 
With  throbbing  breast,  and  faded  cheek, 
Her  promised  bridegroom's  urn  to  seek; 
Or  to  some  abbey's  mouldering  towers, 
Where  to  avoid  cold  winter's  showers. 
The  naked  beggar  shivering  lies, 
Whilst  whistling  tempests  round  her  rtoe 
And  trembles  lest  the  tottering  wall 
Should  on  her  sleeping  infants  falL 

Now  let  us  louder  strike  the  lyre. 
For  my  heart  glows  with  martial  fire; 
I  feel,  I  fbel,  with  sudden  heat. 
My  big  tumultuous  bosom  beat! 
The  trumpet's  clangours  pierce  mine 
A  thousand  widows'  shrieks  I  heir ; 
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*Qive  me  another  horse,*  I  cry, 
IfOl  the  base  Gallic  squadrons  fly. 
Whence  is  this  rage  1  What  spirit,  say, 
To  battle  hurries  me  awayl 
*Tis  Fancy,  in  her  flery  car, 
Transports  me  to  the  thickest  war. 
There  whirls  me  o'er  the  hills  of  slain, 
Where  Tumult  and  Destruction  reign; 
Where,  mad  with  pain,  the  wounded  steed 
Tramples  the  dying  and  the  dead; 
Where  giant  terror  stalks  around, 
With  sullen  joy  surveys  the  ground. 
And,  pointing  to  the  ensanguined  field, 
Shakes  his  dreadful  Qorgon  shield! 

0 !  guide  me  fVom  this  horrid  scene 
To  high-arched  walks  and  alleys  green, 
Which  lovely  Laura  seeks,  to  shun 
The  fervours  of  the  mid-day  sun ! 
The  pangs  of  absence,  0 1  remove, 
For  thou  canst  place  me  near  my  love, 
Canst  fold  in  visionary  bliss, 
And  lot  me  think  I  steal  a  kiss. 

When  young-eyed  Spring  proftisely  throws 
From  her  green  lap  the  pink  and  rose ; 
When  the  soft  turtle  of  the  dale 
To  Summer  tells  her  tender  tale: 
When  Autumn  cooling  caverns  seeks. 
And  stains  with  wine  his  jolly  cheeks ; 
When  Winter,  like  poor  pilgrim  old, 
Shakes  his  silver  beard  with  cold; 
At  every  season  let  my  ear 
Thy  solenm  whispers.  Fancy,  hear. 

1  Warton  the  younger,  was  born  at  Dunsfold,  in  1728.  At  six- 
of  age,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  at  nineteen  pub- 
Pleasures  of  Melancholy^  a  poem  which  gave  a  promise  of  excel- 
h  his  more  mature  productions  did  not  sustain.  Having  taken 
and  obtained  a  fellowsliip,  Warton  entered  into  orders,  and  in 

appointed  Professor  of  Poetry.  He  was  also,  about  the  same 
e  curate  of  Woodstock,  and  rector  of  Kiddington,  a  small  living 
d.  From  this  period  his  life  passed  on  in  one  even  current,  with 
I  interruptions  which  his  occasional  publications  induced.  The 
se  pubHcations  was  an  elaborate  Essay  on  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
dited  the  minor  poems  of  Milton,  an  edition  which  Leigh  Hunt 
wilderness  of  sweets,  and  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  true  lover  of 
A  can  pardon  an  exuberance  of  annotation.'    Soine  of  the  notes 

poetical,  while  others  display  the  author's  taste  for  antiquities, 
icture,  superstition,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old 
n  writers. 

rk  which  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Warton's  reputation,  however,  is 
y  of  English  Poetry^  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared,  in  1774, 
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and  the  second,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
four  years  after.     In  this  work  Warton  poured  out  in  profusion  all  the  treas- 
ures of  a  well-stored  mind.     His  antiquarian  lore,  his  love  of  antique  man- 
ners, and  his  chivalrous  feelings,  found  appropriate  exercise  in  traang  the 
stream  of  English  poetry  from  its  first  fountain  springs,  down  to  the  luxuri- 
ant reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  he  justly  styled,  *  the  most  poetic  age  of  Eng- 
lish annals,'     The  order  pursued  in  this  important  work  is  strictly  chrono- 
logical ;  and  the  author,  by  adopting  this  course,  allowed  himself  freer  op- 
portunities for  research,  and  was  enabled  to  exhibit  without  transposition, 
the  gradual  improvements  of  English  poetry,  and  the  progress  of  the  lan- 
guage.    The  untiring  industry  and  extensive  learning  of  the  poet-hLstorian 
accumulated  a  ma<*s  of  materials  equally  valuable  and  curious.    His  work 
is  a  vast  storehouse  of  facts  connected  with  early  English  literature ;  and  if 
he  sometimes  wanders  from  his  subject,  or  indulges  in  extraneous  details,  it 
should  be  remembered,  as  his  late  editor,  Price,  remarks,  that  new  matter 
was  constantly  presenting  itself  before  him,  and  that  Warton  *  was  the  first 
adventurer  in  the  extensive  region  through  which  he  journeyed,  and  into 
which  the  usual  pioneers  of  literature  had  scarcely  penetrated.'    The  m- 
thorns  plan  excluded  the  drama,  but  this  defect  has  been  partially  supplied 
by  Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage.  ] 

On  the  death  of  Whitehead,  in  1786,  Dr.  Warton  was  appomted  poetr 
laureate.  His  learning  gave  dignity  to  an  office  usually  held  in  aniH 
esteem,  and  which  has  recently  been  wisely  converted  into  a  sinecure.  11* 
same  year  he  was  made  Camden  Professor  of  History.  While  pursuing  bii 
antiquarian  and  literary  researches,  and  in  the  midst  of  health  and  uaefol' 
ness,  he  was  attacked  with  the  gout,  and  this  being  inmiediately  folbf^d 
by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  his  valuable  life  terminated  on  the  twenty-fiist  d 
May,  1790. 

.  Dr.  Warton's  poetry  is  deficient  in  natural  expression  and  general  xatertft; 
but  some  of  his  longer  pieces,  by  their  martial  spirit  and  Gothic  fimcy,  in 
calculated  to  awaken  a  stirring  and  romantic  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  <^tlM 
reader.  ELazlitt  considered  some  of  his  sonnets  the  finest  in  the  laDgaagB. 
Of  these,  the  following  are  pictiiresque  and  graceful,  and  are  tsar  sampleB  q( 
the  whole : — 

WRITTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  DUGDALE'S  MONASTICON. 

Deem  not  devoid  of  elegance  the  sage, 

By  Fancy's  genuiue  feelings  unbeguiled 

Of  painftil  pedantry,  the  poring  child, 

i¥ho  turns  of  these  proud  domes  the  historic 

Now  sunk  by  Time,  and  Henry's  fiercer  rage. 

Think'st  thou  the  warbling  muses  never  smiled 

On  his  lone  hours  1    Ingenious  views  engage 

His  thoughts  on  themes  nnclassic  falsely  styled 

Intent.    While  cloistered  piety  displays 

Her  mouldering  roll,  the  piercing  eye  explores 
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New  manners,  and  the  pomp  of  cider  days, 
Whence  culls  the  pensive  bard  his  pictured  stores. 
Not  rough  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  flowers. 

ON  REVISITINa  THE  RIVER  LODDON. 

Ah !  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run 

Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crowned, 

And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fkiry  ground, 

Beneath  the  azure  sky  and  golden  sun — 

When  first  my  muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun ! 

While  pensive  memory  traces  back  the  round 

Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between ; 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream !  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure ; 

No  more  return  to  cheer  my  evening  road ! 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains,  that  not  obscure 

Nor  useless,  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature, 

Nor  with  the  muse's  laurel  unbestowed. 

OnsiffTOPHER  Smart,  an  unfortunate  and  irregular  genius,  was  bora  at 
ipbonrne,  Kent,  in  1722.  His  father  was  steward  to  Lord  Barnard, 
^rwards  Earl  of  Darlington ;  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  when 
son  was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  the  patronage  of  his  Lordship  was 
lerously  continued  to  his  family.  Through  the  influence  of  that  noble- 
m.  Smart  procured,  from  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  an  allowance  of  forty 
onds  per  annum,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  ample  preparation 

the  university.  He  was  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  in 
39,  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1*746,  and  two  years  after  took  his 
sterns  degree.  At  college  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  folly  and  ex- 
ragance,  and  his  distinguished  contemporary  Gray  prophesied  truly  that 
result  of  his  conduct  would  be  a  jail  or  bedlam.    Li  the  year  that  he 

graduated  he  wrote  a  comedy,  called  a  Trip  to  Cambridffe,  or  the 
teful  Fdir^  which  was  acted  in  Pembroke  College  Hall,  the  parlor  of 
'h  was  made  the  green-room.  No  remains  of  this  play  have  been 
d,  excepting  a  few  songs  and  a  mock-heroic  soliloquy,  the  latter  con- 
uQ  the  following  humorous  simile  : — 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight 
The  barber  beats  the  luckless  collier  irAt^; 
The  dusty  collier  heaves  his  ponderous  sack. 
And,  big  with  vengeance,  beats  the  barber  Uack, 
In  comes  the  brick-dust  man,  with  grime  o'erspread, 
And  beats  the  collier  and  the  barber  red; 
Black,  red,  and  white,  in  various  clouds  are  tossed, 
And  in  the  dust  they  raise  the  combatants  are  lost 

>twithstanding  his  irregularities.  Smart  cultivated  his  talents,  and  was 
i^aished  at  the  university  for  both  his  Latin  and  English  verses.  His 
n^  n. — 2  A 
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maDDers  were  remarkably  agreeable,  and  this  induced  his  ooU^e  fnends 
long  to  bear  his  misconduct ;  but  their  patience  finally  became  exhausted, 
and  they  abandoned  hira.  Ilanng  written  several  pieces  for  different  pe- 
riodicals published  by  Newberr}%  Smart  became  acquainted  with  the  book- 
seller's family,  and,  in  1753,  married  his  step-daughter,  Miss  Caman.  He 
now  removed  to  London  and  depended  entirely  upon  his  pen  for  a  subsis- 
tence. His  knowledge  of  the  classic  languages  seems  to  have  been  veiy 
profound,  and  one  of  his  earliest  tasks,  after  his  settlement  in  the  metrojK)lis, 
was  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Fables  of  Phcedrus,  and  of  some  of  the 
odes  of  Horace.  Many  of  the  latter  arje  extremely  elegant.  He  also  had 
previously  translated,  with  success,  and  to  Pope's  entire  satisfaction,  the 
Ode  on  St  Ceciha's  Day,  into  the  Latin  tongue.  In  1766,  Smart  was  one 
of  the  conductors  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  Tlie  Universal  Visitor ; 
and  in  order  to  assist  him,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  sincerely  sympathized  with 
his  unhappy  vacillation  of  mind,  contnbuted  a  number  of  essays. 

La  1703,  we  find  the  poor  unfortunate  poet  confined  in  a  mad-house. 
*  He  has  partly  as  much  exercise,'  says  Johnson,  '  as  he  used  to  have,  for 
he  digs  in  the  garden.  Indeed  before  his  confinement  he  used  for  exercise 
to  walk  to  the  ale-house ;  but  he  was  carried  back  again.  I  did  not  think 
he  ought  to  be  shut  up.  His  infirmities  were  not  noxious  to  society.  He 
insisted  on  people's  praying  for  him  (also  falling  on  his  knees  and  saying 
his  prayers  in  the  street,  or  in  any  other  unusual  place) ;  and  Fd  as  lief 
pray  with  Kit  Smart  as  any  one  else.  Another  charge  was,  that  he  did 
not  love  clean  linen  ;  and  I  have  no  passion  for  it.'  He  was  afterwards  re- 
leased from  his  confinement ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  intemperate  habits, 
his  ill-fortune  again  pursued  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison  for  debt,  and  there,  after  a  short  illness,  died  in  1770. 

During  Smart's  confinement  in  the  mad-house,  writing  materials,  it  is  said, 
were  denied  him  ;  and  he  used  to  indent  his  poetical  thoughts  with  a  key  on 
the  wainscot  of  the  walls  of  his  apartment  A  religious  poem,  the  Song  to 
David .f  written  at  this  time  in  his  saner  moments,  possesses  passages  of  con- 
siderable power  and  sublimity,  and  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  of  English  literature.  What  the  unfortunate  poet  did  not 
write  down  he  composed  and  retained  in  his  memory  until  U  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  printer.     From  this  poem  we  select  the  following  stanzas  :— 

SONG   TO   DAVID. 

0  thou,  that  sit'st  upon  a  throne, 
With  harp  of  high,  majestic  tone, 

To  praise  the  King  of  Kings : 
And  voice  of  heaven,  ascending  swell, 
Which,  while  its  deeper  notes  excel, 

Clear  as  a  clarion  rings: 

To  bless  each  valley,  grove,  and  coast, 
And  charm  the  cherubs  to  the  post 
Of  gratitude  in  throngs ; 
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To  keep  the  days  on  Z  ion's  Mount, 
And  send  the  year  to  his  account, 
With  dances  and  with  songs: 

0  servant  of  God's  holiest  charge, 
The  minister  of  praise  at  large, 

Which  thou  may'st  now  receive ; 
From  thy  blest  mansion  hail  and  hear, 
From  topmost  eminence  appear 

To  this  the  wreath  I  weave. 

Great,  valiant,  pious,  good,  and  dean, 
Sublime,  contemplative,  serene. 

Strong,  constant,  pleasant,  wise! 
Bright  effluence  of  exceeding  grace; 
Best  man !  the  swiftness  and  the  race, 

The  peril  and  the  prize! 

Great — from  the  lustre  of  his  crow«. 
From  Samuel's  horn,  and  God's  renown. 

Which  is  the  people's  voice; 
For  all  the  host,  from  rear  to  van, 
Applauded  and  embraced  the  man— 

The  man  of  God's  own  choice. 

Valiant — the  word,  and  up  he  rose ; 
The  fight — ho  triumphed  o'er  the  foes 

Whom  God's  just. laws  abhor; 
And,  armed  in  gallant  faith,  he  took 
Afainst  the  boaster,  from  the  brook. 

The  weapons  of  the  war. 

Pious— magnificent  and  grand, 
'Twas  he  the  famous  temple  planned, 

(The  seraph  in  his  soul :) 
Foremost  to  give  the  Lord  his  dues, 
Foremost  to  bless  the  welcome  news. 

And  foremost  to  condole. 

Good-r-iVom  Jehudah's  genuine  vein, 
From  God's  best  nature,  good  in  grain, 

His  aspect  and  his  heart: 
To  pity,  to  forgive,  to  save. 
Witness  £n-gcdi's  conscious  cave, 

And  Shimei's  blunted  dart. 

Clean — if  perpetual  prayer  be  pure. 
And  love,  which  could  itself  inure 

To  fasting  and  to  fear — 
Clean  in  his  gestures,  hands,  and  feet, 
To  smite  the  lyre,  the  dance  complete^ 

To  play  the  sword  and  spear. 

Sublime — invention  ever  young, 
Of  vast  conception,  towering  tongue, 

To  God  the  eternal  theme; 
Notes  fVom  you  exaltations  caught. 
Unrivalled  royalty  of  thought, 

O'er  meaner  strains  supreme. 
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ContempIati7e-M>n  God  to  fix 
His  musings,  and  above  the  six 

The  Sabbath-day  he  ble^t; 
'Twas  then  his  thoughts  self-conquest  pruned, 
And  heavenly  melancholy  tuned, 

To  bless  and  bear  the  rest 

Serene — to  bow  the  seeds  of  peace, 
Eemcmbering  when  ho  watched  the  fleece, 

How  sweetly  Kidron  purled — 
To  further  knowledge,  silence  vice, 
And  plant  perpetual  paradise, 

When  God  had  calmed  the  world. 

Strong — in  the  Lord,  who  could  defy 
Satan,  and  all  his  powers  that  lie 

In  sempiternal  night; 
And  hell,  and  horror,  and  despair, 
Were  as  the  lion  and  the  bear 

To  his  undaunted  might. 

Constant — in  love  to  God,  the  Truth, 
Age,  manhood,  infancy,  and  youth — 

To  Jonathan  his  friend 
Constant,  beyond  the  verge  of  death ; 
And  Ziba,  and  Mephibosheth. 

His  endless  fame  attend. 

Pleasant — and  various  as  the  year; 
Man,  soul,  and  angel  without  peer, 

Priest,  champion,  sage,  and  boy ; 
In  armour,  or  in  ephod  clad, 
His  pomp,  his  piety  was  glad ; 

Miyestic  was  his  joy. 

Wise — in  recovery  from  his  fall, 
Whence  rose  his  eminence  o'er  aU, 

Of  all  the  most  reviled ; 
The  light  of  Israel  in  his  ways. 
Wise  are  his  precepts,  prayer,  and  praise, 

And  counsel  to  his  child. 

Christopher  Anstey,  the  author  of  Tlie  New  Bath  Ghdde^  a  light 
satirical  and  humorous  poem,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anstey,  and  was 
bom  at  Brinkeley,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1724.  His  father  was  possessor  of 
considerable  landed  property,  which  the  poet  afterwards  inherited.  Anstey 
pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  Eton  school,  whence  he  was  elected  to 
King's  College,  Can:)bridge,  and  in  both  places  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
classical  scholar.  Just  before  he  closed  his  course  of  study  at  the  uniTer- 
sity,  he  refused  to  deliver  certain  declamations,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  denied  the  usual  degree.  He  afterwards  entered  the  annj,  but  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Calvert,  sister  to  John  Calvert,  of  Allbiury  Hall,  in  Heii- 
fordshire,  changed  his  destiny,  and  through  the  influence  of  his  brother-iih 
law  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Hertford. 
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j&y  passed  much  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  Bath,  and  was  a  great 
)  in  the  fashionable  and  literary  circles  of  the  place.  In  1766,  he 
ed  his  celebrated  poem,  *  The  New  Bath  Guide,'  and  it  immediately 
I  popular.  He  wrote  various  other  pieces,  among  which  are  A  Poem 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock ;  An  Election  Ball ;  in  Poet- 
ttersfrom  Mr,  Inkle^  at  Bath,  to  his  Wife  at  Gloucester  ;  A  Phar- 
of  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ; 
)  entitled,  The  Priest  Dissected  ;  Speculation,  or  a  Defence  of  Man- 
Liberality,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Decayed  Macoeroni;  and  The  Far- 
Daughter,  a  Poetical  Tale,  Anstey  also  translated  Gray's  Elegy  into 
erse,  and  addressed  an  elegant  Latin  Ode  to  Dr.  Jenner.  While  *  The 
►ath  Guide'  was  *  the  only  thing  in  fashion,'  and  relished  for  its  novel 
ginal  kind  of  humor,  the  other  productions  of  Anstey  were  neglected 
public,  and  have  never  been  revived.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  pa- 
Bstate  the  poet,  however,  was  independent  of  the  public  support,  and 
c  part  in  the  sports  of  the  field  up  to  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
on  a  \isit  to  his  son-in-law,  at  Hamage,  in  Wiltshire,  he  was  taken 
I  there  died  on  the  third  of  August,  1805. 

following  passage  from  *  The  New  Bath  Guide,'  is  a  feir  sample  of 
lOle  poem : — 

THE  PUBLIC  BREAKFAST. 

Now  my  lord  had  the  honour  of  coming  down  post, 

To  pay  his  respects  to  so  famous  a  toast ; 

In  hopes  he  her  ladyship's  fkvour  might  win, 

By  playing  the  part  of  a  host  at  an  inn, 

I'm  sure  he's  a  person  of  great  resolution, 

Though  delicate  nerves,  and  a  weak  constitution 

For  he  carried  us  all  to  a  place  cross  the  river, 

And  vowed  that  the  rooms  were  too  hot  for  his  liver : 

He  said  it  would  greatly  our  pleasure  promote, 

If  we  all  for  Spring  Garden  sat  out  in  a  boat: 

I  never  as  yet  could  his  reason  explain, 

Why  we  all  sallied  forth  in  the  wind  and  the  rain; 

For  sure  such  confusion  was  never  yet  known ; 

Here  a  cap  and  a  hat,  there  a  cardinal  blown : 

While  his  lordship,  embroidered  and  powdered  ali  o'er, 

Was  bowing,  and  handing  the  ladies  ashore : 

How  the  misses  did  huddle,  and  scuddle,  and  run ; 

One  would  think  to  be  wet  must  be  very  good  fVm ; 

For  by  waggling  their  tails,  they  all  seemed  to  take  paiM 

To  moisten  their  pinions  like  ducks  when  it  rains; 

And  'twas  pretty  to  see,  how  like  birds  of  a  feather, 

The  people  of  quality  flocked  all  together ; 

All  pressing,  addressing,  caressing,  and  fond. 

Just  the  same  as  those  animals  are  in  a  pond: 

You've  read  all  their  names  in  the  news,  I  suppose, 

But  for  fear  you  have  not,  take  the  list  as  it  goet: 

There  was  Lady  Greasewrister, 

And  Madame  Van-Twister, 
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Her  ladyship's  sister: 

Lord  Cram^^d  Lord  Vnltnre, 

Sir  Brandish  O'Culter, 

With  Marshal  Carouzer, 

And  old  Lady  Mouzer, 
And  the  great  Hanoverian  Baron  Panzmonzer; 
Besides  many  others  who  all  in  the  rain  went, 
On  purpose  to  honour  this  great  entertainment: 
The  company  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance, 
And  ate  bread  and  butter  with  great  perseverance. 
All  the  chocolate  too,  that  my  lord  set  before  'em, 
The  ladies  dispatched  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
Soft  musical  numbers  were  heard  all  aroimd, 
The  horns  and  the  clarions  echoing  sound. 

Sweet  were  the  strains,  as  odorous  gales  that  blow 
O'er  fVagrant  banks,  where  pinks  and  roses  grow, 
The  peer  was  quite  ravished,  while  close  to  his  side 
Sat  Lady  Bunbutter,  in  beautiful  pride ! 
Ofl  turning  his  eyes,  ho  with  rapture  surveyed 
All  the  powerful  charms  she  so  nobly  displayed : 
As  when  at  the  feast  of  the  great  Alexander, 
Timotheus,  the  musical  son  of  Thersander, 
Breathed  heavenly  measures. 

Thomas  Percy,  chiefly  known  aa  the  compiler  of  the  jReliqties  of  En9^^ 
Poetry,  was  related  to  the  "Percys  of  Northumberland,  and  was  bom  at  Brid?^ 
north,  Shropsliire,  in  1728.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  Church  CoUeg^ 
Oxford,  where,  in  1753,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  immediately  after  vhidi 
ho,  entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king.  In  1778,  he  v>* 
piomoted  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  and  four  years  afterwards  ad\'aDced  W 
t  he  see  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  remained  until  his  death,  ii^ 
1811. 

Dr.  Percy's  *  Reliqucs  of  English  Poetry,'  contains  many  excellent  oli 
U)iigs  and  ballads,  and  a  selection  of  the  best  lyrical  pieces  scattered  through' 
out  the  works  of  more  modem  authors.  The  learning  and  ability  with  vhi^ 
lie  executed  his  task,  and  the  sterling  value  of  his  materials,  give  to  his  vol' 
umes  great  importance.  They  soon  found  theur  way  into  the  hands  of  poc* 
ind  poetical  readers,  and  awakened  a  love  of  nature,  simplicity,  and  ^ 
passion,  in  contradistinction  to  tLat  coldly-correct  and  sentimental  f^ 
which  pervaded  so  much  of  the  poetry  of  his  day.  The  influence  of  Peity^ 
<K)llection  was  very  general,  and  is  perceived  in  the  poetry  of  the  preMU* 
time.  It  opened  a  spring  of  sweet,  tender,  and  heroic  thoughtB  and  iB*" 
aginations,  which  could  never  be  again  turned  back  into  the  artift** 
channels  in  which  the  genius  of  poesy  had  been  too  long  and  too  cks^ 
confined.  Percy  was  himself  a  poet,  and  the  following  ballad  erinfiesbod^ 
taste  and  talent : — 
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0  NANNY,  WILT  THOU  GANG  WI*   ME. 

0,  Nanny,  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  me, 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  townl 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee, 

The  lowly  cot  and  russet  gown  1 
Nae  langer  drcst  in  silken  sheen, 

Nae  langer  decked  wi'  jewels  rare, 
^  Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  1 

0,  Nanny,  when  thou'rt  far  awa, 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  look  behind  1 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  flaky  snaw. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  winter  wind  1 
0  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Severest  hardships  learn  to  bear, 
Nor,  sad,  regret  each  courtly  scene. 

Where  thou  wert  fkirest  of  the  feirl 

0  Nanny,  canst  thou  love  so  true, 

Through  perils  keen  wi'  me  to  gae  1 
Or,  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue. 

To  share  wi'  him  the  pang  of  wae  1 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall, 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care. 
Nor,  wishful,  those  gay  scenes  recall, 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  1 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  1 
Wilt  thee  repress  each  struggling  sigh. 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  7 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  much-loved  clay 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear  1 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay. 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  1 

es  various  other  poems  and  poetic  translations,  Dr.  Percy  was  the 
)f  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament^  which,  as  a  text  book,  is  of  very 
iue. 

SR  Goldsmith,  the  author  of  The  Traveller^  and  The  Deserted  VU- 
0  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  English  language,  was  bom  at 
\  small  village  in  the  county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  on  the  tenth  of 
X'r,  1728.  He  was  the  sixth  son  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  and 
er,  the  Rev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  was  a  poor  curate,  who  eked  out 
mce  which  he  derived  from  his  profession,  by  renting  and  cultivating 
farm.  The  poet's  father  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  rectory  of  BjI- 
Vest,  and  removed  to  the  house  and  farm  of  Idssoy,  in  his  former 
Here  Goldsmith's  youth  was  spent,  and  here  he  stored  his  mind 
>se  rural  images  which  he  afterwards  so  beautifully  elaborated  in  his 
ed  Village.' 
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Having  received  a  good  preparatory  education  at  home,  Goldsmith,  oa 
the  eleventh  of  June,  1745,  was  admitted  a  sizer  of  Trinity  College,  Duhlin. 
At  college,  though  his  expenses  were  defrayed  chiefly  by  his  excellent  uncle, 
the  Kev.  Thomas  Contarini,  yet  through  his  thoughtlessness  and  irreguLu^ 
ity,  he  was  always  in  want.  He  was  unfortunate  in  his  tutor  too,  who  was 
a  man  of  fierce  and  brutal  passions,  and  on  one  occasion,  struck  him  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  friends.  This  so  incensed  Goldsmith  that  he  left  col- 
lege and  wandered  about  the  country  for  some  weeks  in  the  utmost  poverty. 
His  brother  Henry  at  length  found  him  in  this  pitiable  condition,  clothed 
him,  and  carried  him  back  to  college,  where  he  remained  mitil  the  twen- 
ty-seventh of  February,  1749,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bis  bachelor's 
degree. 

Goldsmith  now  gladly  left  the  university,  and  returned  to  Lissoy ;  and 
though  his  father  was  dead,  and  the  family  somewhat  dispersed,  still  he  idled 
away  two  years  among  his  relations.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  in  the 
family  of  a  gentleman  in  Ireland ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  having 
been  furnished  by  his  imcle  with  fifty  pounds  for  that  purpose,  he  repaired 
to  Dublin  to  study  law.  He  soon,  however,  lost  the  whole  sum  in  a  gaming 
house ;  but  a  second  contribution  was  raised,  and  with  it  the  poet  went  to 
Edinburgh,  and  there,  for  eighteen  months,  studied  medicine.  At  the  expia- 
tion of  that  time,  he  drew  upon  his  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  been  devotedly 
attached  to  him,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  with  that  sum  embarked  for  Bor- 
deaux. But  the  vessel  was  compelled  through  stress  of  weather,  to  put 
into  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  whilst  there,  Goldsmith  and  his  companions 
were  arrested  and  cast  into  prison,  where  the  poet  remained  for  two  weeks. 

Having  recovered  from  this,  the  most  innocent  of  his  misfortunes.  Gold- 
smith next  became  usher  in  Dr.  Milner^s  school,  at  Peckham,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  London,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  passed  between  three  and 
four  years.  The  tradition  of  the  school  represents  him  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely good-natured  and  playful,  and  to  have  advanced  his  pupils  more  by 
conversation  than  by  book-tasks.  From  Peckham  he  went  to  Leyden,  and 
there  formed  the  resolution  of  making  the  tour  of  the  Continent,  notwith- 
standing the  Hmitedness  of  his  finances.  He  stopped  some  time  at  Louvain, 
in  Flanders,  at  Antwerp,  and  at  Brussels.  In  Franco,  he  is  said  to  have 
occasionally  earned  a  night's  lodging  and  food  by  playing  on  his  flute.  To 
this  he  alludes  in  the  following  lines  of  the  ^  Traveller* : — 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  munnuring  Loire  I 
Where  shading  ehns  along  the  margin  grew, 
And  fi-eshened  fVom  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew: 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still, 
But  mocked  all  tune,  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour. 

Scenes  of  this  kind  formed  an  appropriate  school  for  the  wanderbg  poet. 
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He  brooded,  with  delight,  over  these  pictures  of  humble  primitive  hi^piness, 
and  his  imagination  loved  to  invest  them  with  the  charms  of  poetry.  From 
Franoe  he  went  into  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  from  the  latter  he  sent 
the  first  sketch  of  the  ^  Traveller*  to  his  brother.  He  thence  visited  Florence, 
Verona,  Venice,  and  Padua ;  and  at  the  university  of  Padua,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  some  months,  he  took  his  medical  degree. 

In  1756,  Groldsmith,  after  two  years  of  lonely  wandering  abroad,  returned, 
in  deep  poverty,  to  England ;  and  for  want  of  other  means  of  subsistence, 
engaged  as  assistant  to  a  chemist  A  college  friend,  Dr.  Sleigh,  soon  after 
enabled  him  to  commence  practice  as  an  humble  physician  in  Bankside, 
Southwark ;  but  his  chief  support  arose  from  contributions  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  In  1758,  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons'  Hall  for 
examination  as  an  hospital  mate,  with  the  view  of  entering  the  army  or 
navy ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  be  rejected  as  unqualified.  That  he 
might  appear  before  the  examining  surgeon  suitably  dressed,  he  obtained  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  for  which  Griffiths,  publisher  of  the  Monthly  Review, 
became  security.  The  clothes  were  to  be  returned  immediately  after  the 
examination,  or  to  bo  paid  for ;  but  poor  Goldsmith,  having  failed  in  liis  ob- 
ject, and  being  pressed  with  want,  pledged  them,  in  a  luckless  moment,  to 
a  pawnbroker.  This  incident  involved  him  in  deep  distress,  and  even 
threatened  him  with  a  gaol ;  but  he  finally  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
imprudence,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  hterary  pursuits. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews,  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  and  the  British  Magazine,  he  published,  at  this  time,  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe^  his  admira- 
ble Chineee  Letters  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  The  Citizen  of 
the  Worlds  a  Life  of  Beau  Nash^  and  the  History  of  England  in  a  series 
of  letters  fix>m  a  nobleman  to  his  son.  The  latter  was  highly  successful,  and 
was  currently  attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1764,  Goldsmith  published  The  Traveller^ 
a  poem  so  perfect  as  to  be  ^  without  one  bad  line,'  and  *  without  one  of  Dry- 
den's  careless  verses.'  Charles  Fox  pronounced  it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  English  language ;  and  Dr.  Johnson  soon  after  observed  that  *  the  merit 
of  *  The  Traveller'  was  so  well  established,  that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  could  not 
augment  it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it.'  In  1766,  appeared  his  exquisite 
novel.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  this  was  followed,  in  the  follow.ng  year, 
by  his  comedy  of  The  Good  Natured  Man,  In  1768,  he  produced  his  Bo- 
man  History,  and  two  years  after  The  Deserted  Village.  This  sweet  poem 
was  as  popular  as  ^  The  Traveller,'  and  speedily  ran  through  a  number  of 
editions.  In  1773,  his  comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Cotter,  was  brought  out  at 
Covent  Garden  with  immense  applause.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  his 
iame  and  popularity  ;  and  though  the  march  to  it  had  been  long  and  toil- 
some, and  he  was  often  ready  to  faint  by  the  way,  his  success  was  at  length 
complete.  Habits  of  extravagance  and  carelessness  had,  however,  become 
firmly  fibted  upon  him ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  annual  income,  from  his  vari- 
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ous  publications,  was  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  still  difficulty  and 
distress  clung  to  liim.  lie  hung  loosely  on  society,  ha\'iiig  neither  wife  nor 
domestic  tie ;  and  with  Httle  farther  literary  effort,  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  brief  life  until  death  summoned  him  to  his  final  account,  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  IV 74,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five. 

Dr.  Guklsmith,  notwithstanding  his  many  foibles — ^his  undisgaiaed  vanitj, 
his  natural  pronencss  to  blundering,  his  thoughtless  extravagance,  his 
credulity,  and  his  frequent  absurdities,  was  still  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
intimately  knew  him ;  for  under  all  the  objectionable  traits  of -his  character,  ran 
a  current  of  generous  benevolence,  of  enlightened  zeal  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  mankind,  and  of  manly  independent  feeling.  Hjs  remaim 
were  interred  in  the  Temple  burying  ground,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  next  to  the  grave  of  Gay,  whom  ha 
closely  resembled  in  character,  and  far  excelled  in  genius. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Goldsmith  produced  a  Hlitorjf  nf 
England  in  four  volumes,  and  a  History  of  Greece  in  two  ;  and  cwn- 
menced  to  write  a  History  of  Animated  Nature^  which  was  to  embrace 
eight  volumes,  and  for  which  he  was  to  receive  eight  hundred  guineas.  Hk 
historical  works,  though  elegiuitly  written,  were  never  of  much  intrinsie 
value ;  for,  being  the  result  of  contracts  for  specific  sums,  of  which  he  was 
always  in  pressing  want,  he  usually  seized  the  first  materials  at  hand,  without 
gi\'ing  hiuLself  nmch  concern  about  their  importance  or  their  accuracy.  Hii 
poetry  is,  however,  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  elaborated  to  ^ 
•highest  degree  of  polish.  From  *  The  Traveller*  we  take  the  following  ex- 
tract, in  which  the  rich  scenery  of  Italy,  and  the  effeminate  character  (rfthe 
people,  are  placed  in  striking  juxtaposition  with  the  rugged  mountains  d 
Switzerland,  and  their  hardy  natives : — 


ITALIANS  AND  SWISS  CONTRASTED. 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends, 

Bright  as  tlie  summer,  Italy  extends; 

Its  uplands  slopnig  deck  the  moantain's  side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride; 

While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between, 

With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fVuits  in  different  climes  were  fbnnd, 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  groond; 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear, 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  nortliem  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  tofl; 
While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand, 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 
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But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  fkolts  through  all  his  manners  reign: 
Though  poor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain ; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue ; 
And  even  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind; 
For  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  removed  the  date, 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learned  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies; 
The  canvass  glowed  beyond  even  nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail; 
While  nought  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
But  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave ; 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill. 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Tet,  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fEillen  mind, 
An  easy  compensation  seems  to  flnd. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint. in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled. 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child ; 
Bach  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul; 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind: 
As  in  those  domes,  where  Csesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay, 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed; 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion  tread, 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread; 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afibrd, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword ; 
No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May ; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Bedress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
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Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  smal]^ 

Ho  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contigaons  palace  rear  its  head, 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  homhle  shed ; 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal, 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  fh)m  short  repose, 

Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  to  the  steep; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  the  shed ; 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blase ; 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard, 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board : 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart, 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart; 
And  even  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise. 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supphes. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms ; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwind's  roar, 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  m(Nre. 

The  ^  Deserted  Village'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  poems  in  the  English 
language.  Its  best  passages  are  learned  in  youth,  and  are  never  forgotteiL 
*  Song,'  says  Campbell,  *  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth,'  and  of  this  eloquence 
is  this  poem  made  up — eloquence  that  will  ever  be  listened  to ;  truth  that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  Goldsmith  drew  upon  his  recollections  of  Lissoj 
for  most  of  the  landscape,  as  well  as  the  characters  intax>duoed.  His  fsdh&t 
sat  for  the  village  pastor,  and  such  a  portrait  might  well  have  cancelled, 
with  the  poet's  relations,  all  the  follies  and  irregularities  of  his  youth.  We 
quote  the  following  pictures : — 

AUBURN— THE  VILLAGE  PASTOR— THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labourhig  swatn ; 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed; 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  pU 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  I 
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How  often  haye  I  paused  on  every  chann  I 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cnltiyatcd  farm ; 

The  neyer-failing  brook,  the  busy  miU, 

The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighbouring  hiU; 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age,  and  whispering  lovers  made ! 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play; 

And  all  the  village  train,  fh>m  labour  fV^, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed; 

And  many  a  gambol  fVolicked  o'er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

The  swain,  mistrustlcss  of  his  smutted  fkce. 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place; 

The  bashflil  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love. 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove — 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !  sports  like  these, 

With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  close. 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose ; 
There  as  I  passed,  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playAil  children  Just  let  loose  from  school; 
The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind : 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  fbw  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 
Remote  fVom  towns,  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  plaoei 
Unskillful  he  to  fkwn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize; 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruined  spendthrift  now  no  longer  proud, 
Olahned  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
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The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Bat  by  bis  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields  were  mOi 
Pleased  with  his  g:ue8ts,  the  good  man  learned  to  ^ow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  fkults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But,  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  fblt  for  all ; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  ofispring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art^  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorr(fw,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.    At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  fkltering  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway ; 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  ready  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile; 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed ; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awAil  form. 
Swells  fVom  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofltably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view  j 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning's  fkce; 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  fVowned; 
Yet  he  was  kind ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  ta  learning  was  in  fault ; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 
'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 
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i  he  could  meftsiire,  tenns  and  tidei  pnnge; 

even  the  stoiy  ran  that  he  could  goage; 

gning,  too,  the  panon  owned  hia  akill, 

iven,  thongh  vanquished,  he  could  aigne  stfll ; 

)  words  of  learned  len^^  and  thundering  aoondi 

ied  the  gazing  rustica  ranged  around; 

still  they  gazed,  and  atill  the  wonder  grew, 

one  small  head  could  cany  all  he  knew. 

Mtft  is  all  his  fkme:  the  very  spot 

e  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  Avgot 

t  poem  of  €k>ld8inith\  the  ballad  of  Bdmn  a$id  Angilinay 
Licular  attention ;  but  we  can  only  refer  to  it  as  a  produo- 
in  ease  and  sunplidty,  and  touching  pathos. 


tnhn  tjit  Ctjirtq-j^intji. 


LIIm  falconer — ^JOHN  CXJlflVnTGHAM — JOHN  SCOTT — SAMUEL  BISHOP — ROBERT 
L07D  —  CHARLES  CHURCHILL  —  JOHN  LANGHORNE  —  SIR  WILLIAM  J0NE9— 
90MAS  CHATTERTON  —  ALEXANDER  ROSS  —  JOHN  SEINNER  —  JOHN  LOWE — 
3BERT  CRAWFORD — SIR   GILBERT   ELLIOT — ^ROBERT   FERGUSSON. 

lALCONER,  the  poet  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  veiy  remarkable  maiL    Bom  in  obscurity, 

reared  without  education,  he  yet,  in  comparatively  early  life,  produced 
em  which  has  won  for  itself  a  permanent  place  in  English  Uterature. 

terrific  circumstances  attending  a  shipwreck  had  been,  before  the  ap- 
ance  of  his  work,  often  described  by  poets,  both  sr.jient  and  modem, 
never  with  any  attempt  at  professional  accuracy  or  minuteness  of  detaiL 
as  reserved  for  a  genuine  sailor  to  disclose,  in  correct  and  harmonious 
e,  the  ^  secrets  of  the  deep,'  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  general 
er  in  favor  of  the  daily  life  and  occupations  of  his  brother  seamen.  The 
01,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  poem,  naturally  excites  sublime  poetical 
rations ;  but  its  interest  soon  wanders  from  this  source,  and  centres  in 
fitately  ship  and  her  crew — the  gallant  resistance  the  men  made  to  the 
'  of  the  storm — their  calm  and  deliberate  courage — ^the  various  resources 
heir  skill  and  ingenuity — ^their  consultations  and  resolutions  as  the  ship 
<n  in  distress — and  the  brave,  unselfish  piety  and  generosity  with  which 
'  met  their  fate,  when  at  last — 

The  crashing  ribs  divide- 
She  loosens,  parts,  and  spreads  in  min  o'er  the  tide. 

a  subject  Falconer  justly  considered  as  *new  to  epic  lore ;'  but  it  pos- 
d  strong  attractions  to  the  English  pubhc,  whose  national  pride  and 
r  are  so  closely  identified  with  the  sea,  and  so  many  of  whom  have 
e  friend,  some  brother  there.' 

iTrLiAM  Falconer  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Edinburgh  barber,  and  was 
in  that  city,  in  1730.  He  left  his  home  in  his  childhood,  and  went  to 
i^  II. — 2B 
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sea  as  a  cabin  boy,  on  board  of  a  Leith  merchant  sbip,  but  soon  after  ea- 
tered  tbe  royal  navy.  Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he,  by  good 
conduct  and  attention  to  his  duties,  raised  himself  to  the  position  of  seoond 
mate,  in  the  Britannia,  a  vessel  that  traded  to  the  Levant  The  vessel  was, 
however,  soon  after  shipwrecked  off  Cape  Colonna,  as  described  in  his  poem; 
and  Falconer  returned  to  Edinburgli,  where,  in  1751,  he  published  his  first 
attempt  at  poetry,  in  the  form  of  a  monody  on  the  death  of  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  by  a  young  friendless  sailor, 
was  as  singular  as  is  the  depth  of  grief  he  describes  in  his  poem. 

In  1*757  Falconer  was  promoted  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Ramilies,  and 
being  now  in  a  8uj)erior  situation  for  cultivating  his  taste  for  learning,  he 
was  an  assiduous  student.  Three  years  afterwards  he  suffered  a  second 
shipwreck,  as  the  Ramilies,  while  endeavoring  to  make  the  harbor  of 
Phnnouth,  struck  upon  tlie  shore ;  and  out  of  a  crew  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  men,  the  poet  and  twenty-five  others  were  all  that  escaped. 

In  1762  Falconer  published  his  great  poem  The  Shipwreck^  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  York.  The  work  wps  eminently  successful,  and  his 
royal  highness  procured  him  the  appointment  of  midshipman  on  board  the 
Royal  George,  whence  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Glory,  a 
frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  on  board  of  which  he  held  the  situation  of 
purser.  The  peace  between  England  and  France  reUeved  him,  for  a  short 
time,  from  active  service,  during  which  he  resided  in  London,  wrote  an  in- 
different satire  upon  Wilkes,  Churchill,  and  their  associates,  and  compiled  a 
valuable  Marine  Dictionary,  In  September,  1769,  the  poet  again  went  to 
sea,  sailing  from  England  in  tlie  Aurora  frigate,  bound  to  India.  The  ves- 
sel reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoj)e  the  following  December,  but  was  afte^ 
wards  lost  in  Mosambique  Channel,  and  no  ^  tuneful  Arion'  escaped  to  com- 
memorate the  sad  calamity. 

*  The  Shipwreck'  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  being  a  pleasing  and  inte^ 
esting  poem,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe  guide  to  practical  seamen.  Its 
nautical  rules  and  directions  are  approved  of  by  all  naval  officers.  In  his 
first  edition  the  author  merely  described,  in  nautical  phraseology  and  MDft- 
ple  narrative,  the  melancholy  disaster  he  had  witnessed  in  connection  with 
the  loss  of  the  Britannia.  The  characters  of  Albert,  Redmond,  Palemon, 
and  Anna,  were  added  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  work.  By  choosing 
the  shipwreck  of  the  Britannia,  Falconer  imparted  a  train  of  the  most  mte^ 
esting  recollections  and  images  to  his  poem.  The  wreck  occurred  off  Cape 
Colonna,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  tlie  beautiful  shores  of  Greece.  *  In 
all  Attica,'  says  Lord  Byron,  *  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
there  is  no  scene  more  interesting  than  Cape  Colonna.  To  the  antiquary 
and  artist,  sixteen  columns  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  observation  and 
design ;  to  the  philosopher,  the  supposed  scene  of  some  of  Plato's  conve^ 
sations  will  not  be  unwelcome ;  and  the  traveller  will  be  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect  over  *  isles  that  crown  the  u^ean  deep ;'  but  for  an 
Englishman,  Colonna  has  yet  an  additional  interest,  as  the  actual  spot  of 
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Falooner's  shipwreck.     Pallas  and  Plato  are  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of 
Falconer  and  Campbell — 

Here  in  the  dead  of  night  by  Lonna's  steep, 
The  seaman's  cry  was  heard  along  the  deep. 

Falconer  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  these  historical  and  dassio 
aBBOciations,  and  he  was  still  more  alive  to  the  impressions  of  romantic 
scenery  and  genial  cUmate. 

In  the  delineation  of  character  Falconer  particularly  excels.  The  charao- 
ien  of  his  naval  officers  are  finely  discriminated.  Albert,  the  conmiander, 
k  brave,  liberal,  and  just,  with  feeling  soilencd  and  refined  by  domestic  ties 
and  superior  associations  :  Rodmond,  the*  next  in  rank,  is  coarse  and  boister- 
008,  yet  of  a  kind  compassionate  nature,  as  is  evinced  by  the  following  strik- 
ing incident : — 

And  now,  while  winged  with  rain  fVom  on  high, 
Through  the  rent  Cloud  the  ragged  lightnings  fly, 
A  flash  quick  glancing  on  the  nerves  of  light, 
Strack  the  pale  helmsman  with  eternal  night: 
Bodmond,  who  heard  a  piteous  groan  behind, 
Touched  with  compassion,  gazed  upon  the  blind; 
And  while  around  his  sad  companions  crowd. 
He  guides  the  unhappy  victim  to  a  shroud. 
'Hie  thee  aloft,  my  gallant  friend,'  he  cries, 
*Thy  only  succour  on  the  mast  relies.' 

Palemon, '  charged  with  the  commerce,^  is  the  lover  of  the  poem,  and  his 
pMsioQ  for  Albert's  daughter  is  drawn  with  truth  and  delicacy —  \ 

'Twas  genuine  passion,  Nature's  eldest  born. 

The  trathftilness  of  the  whole  poem  is,  indeed,  one  of  its  greatest  attrao- 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  passage  of  real  life ;  and  even  where  the  poet 
to  violate  the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism,  allowance  is  liberally 
niade  for  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  author,  while  he  rivets  our  attention 
to  the  scenes  of  trial  and  distress  T^hich  he  so  fortunately  survived,  and  after- 
mds  so  vividly  described. 

THE   WRECK. 

With  mournibl  look  the  seamen  eyed  the  strand, 
Where  death's  inexorahle  jaws  expand ; 
Swift  from  their  minds  elapsed  all  dangers  past, 
As,  dumb  with  terror,  they  heheld  the  last 
Now  on  the  trembling  shrouds,  before,  behind, 
In  mute  suspense  they  mount  into  the  wind. 
The  genius  of  the  deep,  on  rapid  wing, 
The  black  eventfy  moment  seemed  to  bring. 
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The  &U1  sisters,  on  the  snrgc  hefore, 
Toked  their  iufemal  horses  to  the  prore. 
The  steersman  now  received  their  last  command 
To  wheel  the  vessel  sidelong  to  the  strand. 
Twelve  sailors,  on  the  foremast  who  depend, 
High  on  the  platform  of  the  top  ascend : 
Fatal  retreat!  for  while  the  plunging  prow 
Immerges  headlong  in  the  wave  helow, 
Down-pressed  by  watery  weight  the  bowsprit  bends, 
And  fVom  above  the  stem  deep  crashing  renda. 
Beneath  her  beak  the  floating  ruins  lie ; 
The  foremast  totters,  uusustaincd  on  high; 
And  now  the  ship,  fore-lifted  by  tlie  sea, 
Hurls  the  tall  fkbric  backward  o'er  her  lee : 
While,  in  the  general  wreck,  the  faithAil  stay 
Drags  the  main-topmast  from  its  poet  away. 
Flung  fh)m  the  mast,  the  seamen  strive  in  vain 
Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  to  regain. 
The  waves  they  buffet,  till,  bereft  of  strength, 
O'ezpowered,  they  yield  to  cruel  Ate  at  leng^ 
The  hostile  waters  close  around  their  head, 
They  sink  forever,  numbered  with  the  dead ! 

Those  who  remain  their  fearM  doom  await, 
Nor  longer  mourn  their  lost  companions'  fkto. 
The  heart  that  bleeds  with  sorrows  all  its  own, 
Forgets  the  pangs  of  friendship  to  bemoan. 
Albert  and  Redmond  and  Palemon  here. 
With  young  Arion,  on  the  mast  appear; 
Even  they,  amid  the  unspeakable  distress. 
In  every  look  distracting  thoughts  confess; 
In  every  vein  the  refluent  blood  congeaU, 
And  every  bosom  fktal  terror  feels. 
Inclosed  with  all  the  demons  of  the  main. 
They  viewed  the  adjacent  shore,  but  viewed  in  Ysiju 
Such  torments  in  the  drear  abodes  of  hell, 
Where  sad  despair  laments  with  rueAil  yell; 
Bach  torments  agonize  the  damned  breast. 
While  flwcy  views  the  mansions  of  the  blest. 
For  Heaven's  sweet  help  their  suppliant  cries  implore; 
But  Heaven,  relentless,  deigns  to  help  no  more ! 

And  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  horror  fVaught  the  dreadful  scene  drew  nearl 
The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  tlic  verge  of  death, 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath  I 
In  vain,  alas !  the  sacred  shades  of  yore, 
Would  arm  the  mind  witli  philosophic  lore; 
In  vain  they'd  teach  us,  at  the  latest  breath. 
To  smile  serene  amid  the  pangs  of  death. 
Even  Zeno's  self,  and  Epictctus  old. 
This  fell  abyss  had  shuddered  to  behold. 
Had  Socrates,  fbr  godlike  virtue  famed, 
And  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men  proclaimed, 
Beheld  this  scene  of  frenzy  and  distress, 
His  soul  had  trembled  to  its  last  recess! 
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0  yet  confirm  my  heart,  ye  powers  aboTe, 
This  last  tremendous  shock  of  fkte  to  proye  f 
The  tottering  fhime  of  reason  yet  sustain ! 
Nor  let  this  total  ruin  whirl  my  brain! 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies, 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans,  air  trembles,  and  the  deeps  resound  t 
Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels; 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murderer's  blows. 
Again  she  plunges ;  hark !  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  1 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims  shuddering  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair;  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rend  the  solid  oak: 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

0  were  it  mine  with  tnneAil  Maro's  art, 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  moumflil  verse  to  dresi 
In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress ! 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fkte 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate, 
Then  might  I  with  unrivalled  strains  deplore 
The  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore. 

As  o'er  the  surf  the  bending  mainmast  hung. 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  clung; 
Some  on  a  broken  crag  were  struggling  cast. 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  ftwt; 
Awhile  they  bore  the  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fete  to  wage; 
Till  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  below; 
Some,  from  the  main  yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan ; 
Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend. 
And  ft'om  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend; 
Now  on  the  mountain- wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive: 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  pressed  the  stony  beach — a  lifbless  crew  1 

Next,  0  unhappy  chief!  the  eternal  doom 
Of  heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb : 
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What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 

What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  t 

Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood, 

O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood* 

So  pierced  with  anguish  hoary  Priam  gazed, 

When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed; 

While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel, 

Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel — 

Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  to  the  last, 

Sad  reflige!  Albert  grasps  tlie  floating  mast 

His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 

But  droops,  alas !  beneath  superior  woe ; 

For  now  strong  nature's  sympathetic  chain 

Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerAil  strain 

His  faithful  wife,  forever  doomed  to  mourn 

For  him,  alas !  who  never  shall  return ; 

To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed. 

With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  inclosed; 

His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 

Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend. 

By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 

To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray — 

While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 

Redmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned. 

And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled. 

His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  infold. 

Sad  Albert  feels  theu*  dissolution  near. 

And  strives  in  vain  his  fbttcred  limbs  to  clear, 

For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere. 

All  fliint,  to  heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes. 

And  <  Oh  protect  my  wife  and  child,'  he  cries — 

The  gushing  streams  roll  back  the  unflmshed  sonxid; 

He  gasps!  and  sinks  amid  the  vast  profound. 

Cunningliam,  Scott,  Bishop,  and  Lloyd,  though  poets  of  less  gen 
than  Falconer,  were  still  writers  of  very  considerable  merit  Of  their  t' 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  little  is  known,  and  even  that  little  does 
involve  much  of  deep  interest 

John  Cunningham,  the  son  of  a  wine-cooper,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  m  I 
He  early  became  familiar  with  the  stage,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
duced  a  farce  under  the  title  of  Love  in  a  Mist,  which  was  quite  suoce 
He  then  joined  Digges's  company,  at  Edinburgh,  with  which  he  remains 
several  years.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  the  house  of  a  ' 
erous  printer,'  who  resided  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  by  whoee  hos 
ity  he  was  supported  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1773. 

Cunningham's  poems  are  full  of  pastoral  simplicity  and  lyrical  me 
and,  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  higher,  he  was  uniformly  suooessfuL  The  f 
ing  PastoraX  is  a  gem  of  rare  beauty : — 
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O'er  moorlands  and  monntains,  rude,  barren,  and  bare, 

Afl  wildered  and  wearied  I  roam, 
A  gentle  young  shepherdess  sees  my  despair, 

And  leads  me  o'er  lawns  to  her  home. 
Yellow  sheaves  from  rich  Ceres  her  cottage  had  crowned, 

Green  rushes  were  strewed  on  her  floor. 
Her  casement  sweet  woodbines  crept  wantonly  rotrnd, 

And  decked  the  sod  seats  at  her  door. 

We  sat  ourselves  down  to  a  cooling  repast, 

Fresh  fruits,  and  she  culled  me  the  best; 
While  thrown  from  my  guard  by  some  glances  Bhe  cast, 

Love  slily  stole  into  my  breast ! 
I  told  my  soft  wishes ;  she  sweetly  replied 

(Ye  virgins,  her  voice  was  divine !) 
I've  rich  ones  rejected,  and  great  ones  denied. 

But  take  me,  fond  shepherd — I'm  thine. 

Her  au*  was  so  modest,  her  aspect  so  meek, 

So  simple,  yet  sweet  were  her  charms  1 
I  kissed  the  ripe  roses  that  glowed  on  her  cheek, 

And  locked  the  loved  maid  in  my  arms. 
Now  jocund  together  we  tend  a  few  sheep, 

And  if,  by  yon  prattler,  the  stream. 
Reclined  on  her  bosom,  I  sink  into  sleep 

Her  imago  still  softens  my  dream. 

Together  we  range  o'er  the  slow-rising  hills. 

Delighted  with  pastoral  views, 
Or  rest  on  the  rock  whence  the  streamlet  distils. 

And  point  out  new  themes  for  my  muse. 
To  pomp  or  proud  titles  she  ne'er  did  aspire, 

The  damsel's  of  humble  descent ; 
The  cottager  Peace  is  well-known  fbr  her  sire. 

And  shepherds  have  named  her  Content. 

s'  Scott  belonged  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  and  was  the  first  poet  thttt 
rsuasion  produced.  He  was  the  son  of  a  London  draper,  and  born 
).  His  father  having  acquired,  by  his  trade,  a  competence,  retired  to 
1,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  here  the  poet  spent  his  days  in  quiet  retire- 
nd  in  improving  his  garden  and  grounds.  His  death  occurred  in  1788. 
ies  his  poems,  Scott  wrote  a  Digest  of  Laws  respecting  Highways 
umpikes,  Observations  on  the  Poor,  and  a  Tract  on  Rowley^s  Poems, 
ims  were  generally  of  the  descriptive  class,  and  the  longest  and  best 
:es  the  praises  of  Amwell.  The  following  ode  seems  to  have  beei* 
I  by  real  feeling,  as  well  as  quaker  sentiment : — 

*  ON  HEARING  THE  DRUM. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round: 
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To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields, 
And  lures  from  cities  and  fVom  flelds, 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms 
Of  tawdry  lace,  and  glittering  arms ; 
And  when  ambition's  voice  commands, 
To  march,  and  fight,  and  fkll  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hato  that  drum's  discordant  sotrnd, 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round: 
To  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains, 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swains, 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans, 
And  widows'  tears,  and  orphans'  moans; 
And  all  that  misery's  hand  bestows 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 

Samuel  Bishop  was  bom  in  London,  in  1731,  and  educated  at  the  mu?^ 
sity  of  Oxford.  Aft-er  he  had  taken  his  degrees,  and  obtained  a  fellowship 
in  his  college,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  appointed  head  master  of 
Merchant  Tailor's  School,  London,  with  the  livings  of  St  Martin  Outwkfc 
and  Ditton.  In  these  varied  duties  he  passed  a  peaceful  and  happy  life? 
with  little  variety  or  change,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1795. 

The  poems  of  Bishop  are  numerous,  comprising  two  large  octavo  volumeft- 
They  are  chiefly  on  light  subjects,  and  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style- 
The  best  of  them  was  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his  wife ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  read  such  lines  as  the  following  wiihont  feeling  that  their  author  was  as 
amiable  and  happy  man.  They  were  addressed  to  Mrs.  Bishop,  and  aoooio- 
pauied  lYith  a  ring,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day,  which  was  also 
her  birth-day. 

TO  MART. 

*  Thee,  Mary,  with  this  ring  I  wed'— 
So,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  said. 
Behold  another  ring ! — '  For  what  V 
*  To  wed  thee  o'er  again  V    Why  not  1 

With  that  first  ring  I  married  youth, 
Grace,  beauty,  innocence,  and  truth  j 
Taste  long  admired,  sense  long  revered, 
And  all  my  Molly  then  appeared. 

If  she,  by  merit  since  disclosed, 
Prove  twice  the  woman  I  supposed, 
1  plead  that  double  merit  now, 
To  justify  a  double  vow. 
Here,  then,  to-day  (with  faith  as  sure, 
With  ardour  as  intense,  as  pure, 
As  when,  amidst  the  rites  divine, 
1  took  thy  troth,  and  plighted  mine), 
To  thee,  sweet  girl,  my  second  ring  ^ 

A  token  and  a  pledge  I  bring: 
With  this  I  wed,  till  death  us  part^ 
Thy  riper  virtues  to  my  heart ; 
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Those  virtues  which,  before  untried, 
The  wife  has  added  to  the  bride ; 
Those  virtues,  whose  progressive  claim, 
Endearing  wedlock's  very  name, 
My  soul  eryoys,  my  song  approves. 
For  conscience'  sake  as  well  as  love's. 

And  why  1 — They  show  me  every  hour 
Honour's  high  thought,  Affection's  power. 
Discretion's  deed,  sound  Judgment's  sentence, 
And  teach  me  all  tilings— but  repentance. 

Lloyd  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Pierson  Lloyd,  under-master  of 
er  school,  and  was  bom  in  London,  in  1733.  He  was  thoroughly 
)r  the  university  under  his  father's  guidance,  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
)ridge,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  scholar- 
(le  was  very  irregular  in  his  habits.  After  taking  his  master's 
became  iin  usher  under  his  father ;  but  the  wearisome  routine  of 

life  soon  disgusted  him,  and  ho  attempted  to  earn  a  subsistence 
ary  talents.  His  poem  called  The  Actor  attracted  some  notice, 
e  precursor  of  ChurchilFs  *  Rosciad.'  The  style  is  light  and  easy, 
servations  are  generally  correct  and  spirited.  By  contributing  to 
kvorks  as  an  essayist,  a  poet,  and  a  dramatic  critic,  Lloyd  might 
led  a  respectable  subsistence ;  but  his  means,  as  fast  as  he  obtain- 
re  thoughtlessly  squandered  away  in  company  with  Churchill  and 
'  upon  tow^n.'  He  brought  out  two  indifterent  theatrical  pieces, 
lis  poems  by  subscription,  and  edited  the '  St.  James  Magazine,' 
is  literary  friends  generally  contributed.  The  magazine  f^iiled, 
was  cast  into  prison  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted  to  sustain  it 
Churcliill  allowed  him,  under  these  trying  circumstances,  a  guinea 
[  a  servant ;  and  endeavored  to  raise  a  subscription  for  the  pur- 
ricating  him  from  his  embarrassments.  But  Churchill's  death, 
xred  in  1*764,  proved  fatal  to  our  poet.  *  Lloyd,'  says  Southey, 
apprised  of  hLs  danger;  but  when  the  news  of  his  death  was 
abruptly  announced  to  him,  as  he  was  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was 
1  a  sudden  sickness,  and  saying  *  I  shall  follow  poor  Charles,' 
bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again ;  dying,  if  ever  man  thus 
>roken  heart.  The  tragedy  did  not  end  here  ;  for  Churchill's  far 
r,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  much  of  her  brother's  sense,  and 
genius,  and  to  have  been  betrothed  to  Lloyd,  attended  him  dur- 
ess ;  and  sinking  under  the  double  loss,  soon  followed  her  brother 
rer  to  the  grave.' 

iccessfully  parodied  the  Odes  of  Gray  and  Mason,  without  tinctur- 
mor  of  his  burlesques  with  the  least  degree  of  malignity.  Indeed 
mate  young  poet  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  gentlest  of  witty 
nd  lively  satirists  :  he  was  ruined  by  the  friendship  of  Churchill 
►nsense  Club,  and  not  by  the  force  of  an  evil  nature.    The  vivacity 
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of  bit  style,  which  Chaichill  clofidy  copied,  may  be  seen  from  the  Mio\ 
•hortextiact: — 

WRETCHEDNESS  OF  A  SCHOOL  USHER. 

Were  I  at  once  empowered  to  show 
My  utmost  rengeaDcc  on  my  foe, 
To  pmiiflh  with  extremest  rigour 
I  oonld  inflict  no  penance  bigger, 
Than,  nsing  him  as  learning's  tool, 
To  make  him  usher  of  a  school 
For,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  toil 
Of  working  on  a  barren  soil, 
And  labouring  with  incessant  pains, 
To  cultivate  a  blockhead's  brains. 
The  duties  there  but  ill  befit 
The  love  of  letters,  arts,  or  wit 

For  one,  it  hurts  me  to  the  soul, 
To  brook  confinement  or  control; 
Still  to  be  pinioned  down  to  teach 
The  syntax  and  the  parts  of  speech ; 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  drudgery  worse. 
The  links,  and  points,  and  rules  of  vene ; 
To  deal  out  authors  by  retail, 
Like  penny  pots  of  Oxford  ale ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  service  irksome  more. 
Than  tugging  at  the  slavish  oar! 
Yet  such  his  task,  a  dismal  truth. 
Who  watches  o'er  the  bent  of  youth. 
And  while  a  paltry  stipend  earning, 
He  BOWS  the  richest  seeds  of  learning, 
And  tills  their  minds  with  proper  care, 
And  sees  them  their  due  produce  bear; 
No  Joys,  alas !  his  toil  beguile. 
His  ftrn  lies  A&Ilow  all  the  while. 
*  Yet  still  he's  on  the  road,'  you  say, 
« Of  leamhig.'    Why.  perhaps  he  may. 
But  turns  like  horses  in  a  mill. 
Nor  getting  on.  ikht  standing  still ; 
For  little  ini*ay  his  learning  reaches, 
Who  reads  no  more  than  what  he  teaches. 

Ciutu-K^  OiiUKcniLU  tho  intimato  friend  and  companioii  of  Lloyd 
tht*  !kui  of  a  olorj»\iu«n  in  \\\>suuin$tor.  and  was  bom  theie,  in  1731. 
•tudviu);  at  Wi^tiiiinstor  soho^^l  ho  ontor>}d  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambiidge 
ho  loft  tho  uuivorsity  abruptly,  without  a  d<.^r«e,  i>etnnied  to  his  & 
hous«\  and  ^vn  aftor  ontoiv\i  iuto  a  clandestine  marriage  with  a  yonn^ 
in  Wtxj^tiuiuTi^tor.  lib  conduct  had  hitherto  been  compantively  nnim] 
abK\  and  ho  thoA'Ik^ro  ontorvd  into  ordeis.  and  sealed  in  the  cnnMrv  of 
haiiu  in  Kfe^'x.  llis  ^hor  died  in  1 75$,  and  the  poet  vis  appoint 
•iKWcHk^r  in  tho  curacv  and  Kvturoship  of  St.  John\  aft  Westminster. 
tMMwitk^  which  }MKHub<^  an  acvv^sion  of  comiort  and  raspectability,  ] 
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'  poor  Churchill.  He  reuewed  his  intimacy  with  Lloyd  and  other 
panions,  and  launched,  with  them,  into  a  career  of  dissipation  and 
je.  His  poetry  drew  him  into  notice ;  and  he  not  only  disre- 
lectureship,  but  he  laid  aside  the  clerical  costume,  and  appeared 
me  of  fashion,  with  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat,  and  ruffles.  The 
estminster  remonstrated  with  him  for  this  breach  of  clerical  pro- 
his  animadversions  were  seconded  by  the  poet's  parishioners, 
ffected  to  ridicule  this  prudery ;  but  the  dean  and  hLs  congrega- 
K)  powerful  for  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  lec- 

now  from  all  external  restraints,  Churchill's  debauchery  knew 
ind  he  unfortunately  formed,  about  this  time,  an  acquaintance 
s,  the  notorious  and  profligate  conductor  of  the  *  North  Briton.' 
xm,  however,  still  threw  ofl^  at  will,  his  popular  satires,  and  the 
ig  from  their  publication  enabled  him  to  plunge  into  every  ex- 
conduct  he  attempted  to  justify  in  a  |)oetical  epistle  to  Lloyd, 
ffkty  in  which  he  revenges  himself  on  prudence  and  the  world, 
t  them  in  the  most  severe  terms.     *  This  vindication  proceeded,' 

liis  biographers,  *  on  the  exploded  doctrine,  that  the  barefaced 
ice  is  less  culpable  than  the  practice  of  it  under  a  hypocritical 
of  \irtue.  The  measure  of  guilt  in  the  individual  is,  we  conceive, 
ual ;  but  the  sanction  and  dangerous  example  afforded  in  the 
,  renders  it,  in  a  pubhc  point  of  view,  an  evil  of  tenfold  mag- 
's irregularities  sensibly  affected  his  powers  of  composition,  and 
The  Ghost,  published  at  this  time,  was  an  incoherent  and  tire- 
iction.  The  outlawry  of  Wilkes,  roused  the  intensest  satirical 
le  poet,  and  he  produced  his  Prophecy  of  Famine,  which,  like 
3riton,  was  especially  directed  against  the  Scottish  nation.  This 
pastoral,  and  is  the  most  ludicrous,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
satires.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  the  poet  em- 
i'rance,  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Wilkes,  who  then  resided  in  that 
i  with  whom  he  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  from  the 
departure  from  England.  He  had  been  in  France,  however,  but 
,  before  he  was  seized  with  a  fever  while  at  Bologne,  which  termi- 
iLsguided  life  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1764,  before  he  had 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to 
d  buried  at  Dover ;  and  some  of  his  gay  associates  placed  over  his 
le  on  which  was  engraved  the  following  line  from  one  of  his  own 


Lifb  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here  Churchill  lies. 

mient,  however,  may  be  doubted,  hardly  less  than  the  taste  of 
on.    It  is  certain  that  Churchill  expressed  his  compunctions  for 
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part  of  his  conduct,  in  vcn^  like  the  following,  in  his  Con/^^rmce,  and  wliidi 
evidently  came  from  his  heart : — 

Look  back!  a  thought  which  borders  on  despair, 

Which  human  nature  must,  yet  can  not  bear. 

'Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world, 

Where  praise  or  censure  are  at  random  hnrled, 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control, 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul; 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam. 

If  all,  if  all,  alas !  were  well  at  home. 

No ;  'tis  the  tale,  which  angry  conscience  tells, 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 

Each  circumstance  of  guilt ;  when  stem,  bnt  tme, 

She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 

And,  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason's  call; 

Armed  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass. 

And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection's  glass — 

The  mind  which  starting  heaves  the  heartfslt  groan. 

And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  bo  her  own. 

Churchill's  genius  was  evidently  above  mediocrity ;  and  hence  when  Tk^ 
Rosciad  appeared,  he  was  hailed  as  a  second  Dryden.     The  '  &tal  fatSity 
of  his  verse,  and  his  unscrupulous  satire  of  living  individuals  and  pasan^ 
events,  had  the  effect  of  making  all  London  '•  ring  from  side  to  dde'  witlf 
his  applaiLse,  at  a  time  when  the  real  poetry  of  the  age  could  hardly  obtun 
either  publishers  or  readers.     The  moral  lesson  which  his  life  and  career 
tea^  is  unmistakable.     With  his  clerical  profession  he  had  renounced  la 
bel'^if  in  Christianity  itself;  and  though  he  made  his  will  only  the  day  before 
his  death,  there  is  in  it  not  the  slightest  expression  of  religious  &ith  or  hope. 
Wh  close  this  gloomy  sketch  with  the  following  sprightly  passage  from  tht 
P'^hecy  of  Famine : — 

Two  boys  whose  birth,  beyond  all  question,  springs 
From  great  and  glorious,  though  forgotten  kings, 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head 
By  niggard  nature  doomed  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks, 
Fresh  as  the  morning,  which,  enrobed  in  mist, 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulncss  kissed, 
Jockey  and  Sawney  to  their  labours  rose; 
Soon  clad  I  ween,  whore  nature  needs  no  clothes; 
Where  ft'om  their  youth  inured  to  winter  skies, 
Dress  and  her  vain  refinements  they  despise.^ 

Jockey,  whose  manly  high  cheek  bones  to  crowili 
With  fhickles  spotted  flamed  the  golden  down, 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  plaj, 
Even  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day; 
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Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  conld  bawl 

Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  fVom  Fingal. 

Oft  at  his  strains,  all  natural  though  rude, 

The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food, 

And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest, 

Sunk  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  no  tree  was  seen; 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorned  the  lively  green; 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  in  three  hours  a  grasshopper  must  die: 
No  living  thing  whatever  its  food,  feasts  there. 
But  the  chameleon  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo : 
No  stream,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  clear, 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  through  the  country  ran, 
Furnished  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan: 
No  flowers  embalmed  the  air,  but  one  white  rose, 
Which,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  by  instinct  blows ; 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and,  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

IN  Langhorne,  an  amiable  and  excellent  clergyman,  presents  a  strik- 
ntrast  with  the  two  poets  last  noticed.  He  was,  like  Churchill,  the 
'  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Eirkbj  Steven,  in  Westmoreland,  in 
Having  entered  into  orders,  he  obtained  the  curacy  and  lectureship 
John's,  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  and  afterwards  a  prebendary  in  Wells 
dral.  As  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  Langhorne  was  beloved,  and  even 
kI  by  all  who  intimately  knew  him ;  and  as  a  preacher  he  was  greatly 
ed.  After  a  brief  but  useful  career,  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
•n  the  first  day  of  April,  1779. 

2  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Langhorne  were  chiefly  slight  efiusions,  dictated 
6  passion  or  impulse  of  the  moment.  His  ballad,  Owen  of  Carron^ 
ed  on  the  old  Scottish  tale  of  Gil  Morrice,  is  smoothly  versified,  but 
itieal  merit  it  is  inferior  to  the  original.  His  best  and  most  original 
is  his  Country  Justice,  Here  he  paints  the  rural  life  of  England  in 
le  colors ;  and  his  picture  of  the  gipsys,  and  sketches  of  venal  clerks 
■apacious  overseers,  are  genuine  hkenesses.  In  the  following  passage 
lads  warmly  for  the  poor  vagrant  tribe : — 

Still  mark  if  vice  or  nature  prompt  the  deed; 
Still  mark  the  strong  temptation  and  the  need: 
On  pressing  want,  on  fkmine's  powerful  call, 
At  least  more  lenient  let  thy  justice  fall. 
For  him  who,  lost  to  every  hope  of  life, 
Has  long  with  Fortune  held  unequal  strife. 
Known  to  no  human  love,  no  human  care. 
The  friendless,  homeless  object  of  despair: 
For  the  poor  vagrant  feel,  while  he  co&plains. 
Nor  from  sad  freedom  send  to  sadder  chains. 
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Alike  if  fbUy  or  misfbrtnne  brought 
Those  lost  of  woes  his  evil  days  have  wroaglit ; 
Believe  with  sodal  mercy  and  with  me, 
Folly's  misfortune  in  the  first  degree. 
Perhaps  on  some  inhospitable  shore 
The  houseless  wretch  a  widowed  parent  bore; 
Who  then,  no  more  by  golden  prospects  led, 
Of  the  poor  Indian  begged  a  leafy  bed. 
Cold  on  Canadian  hills,  or  Minden's  plain, 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  Aiture  years. 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tears. 

The  allusion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on  the  field  of  battli 
made  the  subject  of  a  print  by  Bunbury,  under  which  were  engrave 
pathetic  lines  of  Langhome.  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks  that  the  only 
he  ever  saw  Burns,  this  picture  was  in  his  room.  Bums  shed  tears  ov 
and  Scott,  then  only  fifteen  years  old,  was  the  only  person  present  who  > 
tell  him  where  the  lines  were  to  be  found.  The  passage  is  beautiful  in 
but  this  incident  will  embalm  and  preser\'e  it  forever.  To  the  extract 
the  ^  Country  Justice,'  we  add  the  following  fervent  and  pious  ode : — 

ETERNAL  PROVIDENCE. 

Light  of  the  world,  Immortal  Mind; 
Father  of  all  the  human  kind ! 
Whose  boundless  eye  that  knows  no  leBt, 
Intent  on  nature's  ample  breast, 
Explores  the  space  of  earth  and  skies. 
And  sees  eternal  incense  rise! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Though  thou  this  transient  being  gave. 
That  shortly  sinks  into  the  grave ; 
Tet  'twas  tliy  goodness  still  to  give 
A  being  that  can  think  and  live; 
In  all  thy  works  thy  wisdom  see. 
And  stretch  its  towering  mind  to  thee. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

And  still  this  poor  contracted  span, 
This  life,  that  bears  the  name  of  man, 
From  thee  derives  its  vital  ray. 
Eternal  source  of  life  and  day  I 
Thy  bounty  still  the  sunshine  pours, 
That  gilds  its  mom  and  evening  hoors. 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Through  error's  maze,  through  folly's  nlgllti 
The  lamp  of  reason  lends  mo  light ; 
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Where  stern  affliction  waves  her  rod, 

My  heart  confides  in  thee,  my  God ! 

When  nature  shrinks,  oppressed  with  wocf,    , 

Even  then  she  finds  in  thee  repose. 

To  thee  my  humhlc  yoice  I  raise ; 

Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

Affliction  fiies,  and  Hope  returns ; 
Her  lamp  with  brighter  splendour  burns; 
Gay  Love  with  all  his  smiling  train, 
And  Peace  and  Joy  are  here  again ; 
These,  these,  I  know,  'twas  thine  to  give ; 
I  trusted ;  and,  behold,  I  live ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise  j 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

0  may  I  still  thy  favour  prove ! 
Still  grant  me  gratitude  and  love. 
Let  Truth  and  Virtue  guard  my  heart; 
Nor  peace,  nor  hope,  nor  joy  depart: 
But  yet,  whate'er  my  life  may  be, 
My  heart  shall  still  repose  on  thee ! 
To  thee  my  humble  voice  I  raise ; 
Forgive,  while  I  presume  to  praise. 

des  his  poems  Dr.  Langhome  produced  several  works  in  prose,  the 
iccessfiil  of  which  was  his  Letters  of  Theodosius  and  Conatantia  ;  and 
inction  with  his  brother,  he  published  a  Translation  of  PlutarclCs  LiveSy 
is  still  regarded  as  the  best  English  version  of  that  ancient  author. ' 

William  Jones,  whose  profound  learning  and  philolo^oal  researches, 
be  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  poet  also  of  no 
pretensions  ;  but,  as  Southey  justly  observes,  *  it  is  not  as  a  poet,  but 
mental  scholar  and  legislator,  an  enlightened  lawyer  and  patriot,  that 
ned  his  laurels,  and  perpetuated  his  name.' 

Ham  Jones  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  mathematician,  and  was  born 

don,  in  1746.     He  had  the  misfortune,  however,  to  lose  his  father 

be  was  only  three  years  of  age ;  but  his  mother,  on  whom  his  educa- 

)w  devolved,  was,  by  her  virtues  and  extensive  learning,  well  qualified 

task.     When  in  his  fifth  year,  his  youthful  imagination  was  caught 

subhme  description  of  the  angel  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Apoca- 

and  the  impression  was  never  effaced  from  his  mind.  In  1753,  he  was 

at  Harrow  school,  where  he  continued  nearly  ten  years,  and  became 

x)mplished  and  critical  classical  scholar.    He  did  not  confine  his 

on  merely  to  the  ancient  authors  usually  studied  at  the  school,  but 

sd  also  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  characters,  and  sufficient  Hebrew 

ble  him  to  read  the  Psalms. 

1764,  Jones  entered  University  College,  Oxford;  and  his  taste  for 
d  Uterature  increasing,  he  engaged  a  native  of  Aleppo,  with  whom  he 
)come  acquainted  in  London,  to  act  as  his  preceptor.    He  also  assidu- 
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ouslj  perused  the  Greek  poets  and  historians.  In  his  nineteenth  year,  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  become  private  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  afterwards  Earl 
Spencer.  A  fellowship  at  Oxford  was  also  conferred  upon  him,  and  thus 
the  schoL'ir  was  relieved  from  the  fear  of  want,  and  enabled  to  pursue  hfe 
favorite  studies  with  unremitting  diligence.  An  opportunity  for  dispkying 
one  branch  of  his  acquirements  was  afforded  in  1 768.  The  king  of  Denmark 
in  tliat  year  \isited  England,  and  brought  with  him  an  eastern  manuscript, 
containing  the  hfe  of  Nadir  Shah,  which  he  wished  translated  into  FrencL 
Jones  executed  this  arduous  task  successfully,  being,  as  Lord  Teignmouth, 
his  biographer,  remarks,  the  only  oriental  scholar  in  England  adequate  to 
the  performance.  He  still  continued  in  the  noble  fiunily  of  Spencer,  and,  m 
1769,  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  continent 

On  his  return  to  England  in  the  following  year,  Jones,  feeling  anxious 
to  attain  an  independent  position  in  life,  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and,  applying  himself  with  his  characteristic  ardor  to  his  new  pro- 
fession, he  contemplated,  with  pleasure,  the  *  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  d 
England,'  and  soon  mastered  their  most  important  principles  and  details. 
In  1774,  he  published  Commentai  ies  on  Asiatic  Poetry ^  but  finding  that 
jurisprudence  was  a  jealous  mistress,  and  would  not  admit  the  easten) 
muses  to  participate  in  his  attentions,  he  devoted  himself  for  some  yean 
exclusively  to  his  legal  studies.  In  1778,  having  now  commenced  practioe 
at  the  bar,  he  published  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeua,  in  causes 
concerning  the  law  of  succession  to  property  at  Athens,  to  which  he  added 
notes  and  a  commentary.  The  stirring  events  of  the  time  in  which  Itf 
Uved,  were  not  beheld  without  strong  interest  by  this  accomplished  sdiobr. 
He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  American  war,  and  to  the  slave-trade,  at 
^hat  time  so  prevalent;  and,  in  1781,  he  produced  his  noble  Alcaic  M^ 
animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  a  high  strain  of  poetid 
enthusiasm.  Anxious  to  go  abroad,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  (Hie  </ 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  and  the  honor 
of  knighthood  was,  at  the  same  time,  conferred  upon  him. 

In  April,  1783,  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
married  the  daughter  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  immediately  aftef 
embarked  for  India.  He  entered  upon  his  judicial  functions  with  all  th« 
advantages  of  a  high  reputation,  unsullied  integrity,  disinterested  benevolence? 
and  unwearied  perseverance.  In  the  intervals  of  leisure  from  his  judicial 
duties,  he  directed  his  attention  to  scientific  objects,  and  established  a  society 
in  Calcutta  to  promote  inquiries  by  the  ingenious,  and  to  concentrate  th^ 
knowledge  to  be  collected  in  Asia.  In  1784,  he  wrote  The  Unehanttd 
Fruit,  or  Hiivloo  Wife,  a  poetical  tale,  and  A  Treatise  on  the  Gods  cf 
Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  besides  contributing  to  J%e  Asiatic  Miscdlamff 
a  periodical  established  in  Calcutta.  In  1789,  he  translated  an  anci^ 
Indian  drama,  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  which  exhibits  a  picture  of 
Hindoo  manners  in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  era.  He  also  con- 
templated an  epic  [>oem  on  the  Discovery  of  England  by  Brutu$y  to  whidk 
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is  knowledge  of  Hindoo  mythology  suggested  a  new  machinery,  the  agency 
of  Hindoo  deities.  In  December,  1793,  Lady  Jones'  health  had  become  so 
feeble  that  a  voyage  to  her  native  country  was  advised  by  her  physician, 
and  Sir  William  intended  to  follow  her  in  the  ensuing  season ;  but  about 
three  months  after  her  departure  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the 
liver,  which,  after  an  illness  of  one  week,  terminated  fatally,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  April,  1794.  Every  honor  was  paid  to  his  remains,  and  the 
East  India  Company  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

The  attainments  of  Sir  William  Jones  were  so  profound  and  various,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  all  have  been  made  in  his  short 
life  of  forty-eight  years.     Besides  his  varied  and  extensive  scientific  and  legal 
knowledge,  he  was  master  of  twenty-eight  different  languages,  together  with 
the  literature  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged.    ^  He  seems,'  says  one 
of  his  biographers, '  to  have  acted  on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  had  been 
attained,  was  attainable  by  him ;  and  he  was  never  observed  to  overlook  or 
to  neglect  any  opportimity  of  adding  to  his  accomplishments  or  to  his  knowl- 
edge.    When  in  India,  his  studies  began  with  the  dawn ;  and  in  seasons 
of  intermission  from  professional  duty,  continued   throughout  the  day; 
meditation  retraced  and  confinned  what  reading  had  collected  or  investiga- 
tion discovered.    By  a  regular  application  of  time  to  particular  occupations, 
he  pursued  various  objects  without  confusion ;  and  in  undertakings  which 
depended  on  his  individual  perseverance,  he  was  never  deterred  by  difficul- 
lies  from  proceeding  to  a  successful  termination.'    But  after  all,  the  most 
interesting  characteristic  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  his  unaffected  piety.    Of 
the  Scriptures,  his  reverence  and  admiration  were  profound.     *  I  have  regu- 
lirly  and  attentively  read,'  says  he,  *  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opin- 
Vm  that  this  volume,  independent  of  its  Divine  origin,  contains  more  sub- 
Bmity  and  beauty,  more  pure  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer 
Mm  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all  other  books, 
in  whatever  language  or  age  they  may  have  been  composed.'    With  respect 
to  the  division  of  his  time.  Sir  William,  while  in  India,  wrote  on  a  small 
jfeoe  of  paper  the  following  lines : — 

[iSir  Edward  Coke.] 

Six  hours  in  sleep,  in  law's  grave  study  six, 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  rest  on  nature  fix. 

[RafJur:] 

Seven  hours  to  law,  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 

Tke  poems  of  Sir  William  Jones  comprise  two  small  volumes,  and  con- 
st of  a  few  original  pieces  in  English  and  Latin,  \^ith  translations  from 
Atnich  and  Pindar ;  paraphrases  of  Turkish  and  Chinese  odes,  hymns  on 
Abjeds  of  EUndoo  mythology,  Indian  Tales,  and  a  few  songs  from  the 
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Peruan.    Of  those  the  following  beautiful  lyric  fix)m  Hafis  is  tl 
valuable : — 

A  PERSIAN  SONG  OF  HAFIZ. 

Sweet  maid,  if  thou  would'st  chann  my  sight, 
And  bid  tliese  arms  thy  neck  enfold; 
That  rosy  cheek,  that  lily  hand, 
Would  give  thy  poet  more  delight 
Than  all  Bocara's  vaunted  gold, 
Than  all  the  gems  of  Samarcand. 

Boy,  let  yon  liquid  ruby  flow, 
And  bid  thy  pensive  heart  be  glad, 
Whatever  the  fVowning  zealots  say: 
Tell  them,  their  Eden  can  not  show 
A  stream  so  clear  as  Rocnabad, 
A  bower  so  sweet  as  Mosellay. 

01  when  these  ikir  perfidious  maids, 
Whose  eyes  our  secret  haunts  infest, 
Their  dear  destructive  charms  display. 
Each  glance  my  tender  breast  invades, 
And  robs  my  wounded  soul  of  rest, 
As  Tartars  seize  their  destined  prey. 

• 

In  vain  with  love  our  bosoms  glow: 
Can  all  our  tears,  can  all  our  sighs, 
New  lustre  to  those  charms  impart  1 
Can  cheeks,  where  living  roses  blow, 
Where  nature  spreads  her  richest  dyes. 
Require  the  borrowed  gloss  of  art  1 

Speak  not  of  fkte :  ah  I  change  the  theme^ 
And  talk  of  odours,  talk  of  wine. 
Talk  of  the  flowers  that  round  us  bloom: 
'Tis  all  a  doud,  'tis  all  a  dream; 
To  love  and  joy  thy  thoughts  confine, 
Nor  hope  to  pierce  the  sacred  gloom. 

Beauty  has  such  resistless  power, 
That  even  the  chaste  Egyptian  dame 
Sighed  for  the  bloommg  Hebrew  b<^ : 
For  her  how  fktal  was  the  hour. 
When  to  the  banks  of  Nilus  came 
A  youth  so  lovely  and  so  coy  t 

But,  ah  I  sweet  maid,  my  counsel  hear 
(Touth  should  attend  when  those  advise 
Whom  long  experience  renders  sage): 
While  music  charms  the  ravished  ear; 
While  sparkling  cups  delight  our  eyes, 
Be  gay,  and  scorn  the  fh)wns  of  age. 

What  cruel  answer  have  I  heard  1 
And  yet,  by  Heaven,  I  love  thee  stQl: 
Can  anght  be  cruel  fVom  thy  lip  1 
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Tet  say,  how  fell  that  bitter  word 

From  lips  which  streams  of  sweetnefls  fiD, 

Which  nought  but  drops  of  honey  aip  1 

Qo  boldly  forth,  my  simple  lay, 

Whose  accents  flow  with  artless  ease, 

Like  orient  pearls  at  random  strung : 

Thy  notes  are  sweet  the  damsels  say ; 

But  oh  I  far  sweeter,  if  they  please 

The  nymph  for  whom  these  notes  are  simg  1 

his  lyric  we  will  venture  to  add  his  celebrated '  Alcaic  Ode.' 

AN  ODE,  IN  IMITATION  OF  ALO^Ua 

What  constitutes  a  state  1 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate, 
Nor  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  posts, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perAime  to  pride. 

No :  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  state. 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  wllli 

.  O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Bits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill; 

Smit  by  her  sacred  fVown, 
The  fiend  Discretion  like  a  vapour  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  Grown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks. 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  &irer,  and  the  Cretan  shore! 

No  more  shall  Freedom  smile  1 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave, 

'Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

MAS  Chatterton,  perhaps  the  most  precodous  genius  that  England 
•educed,  was  bom  at  Bristol,  on  the  twentieth  of  November,  1762. 
r  early  lost  his  &ther,  he  was  educated  at  a  charity-school,  where 
7  but  English,  writing,  and  accounts  were  taught ;  and  as  he  enjoyed 
er  opportunity  of  instruction,  his  education  must  have  been  very  de- 
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fective.  His  first  lessons  were  from  a  black-letter  Bible,  wliicli,  no  douK 
had  a  strong  effect  upon  his  youthful  imagination.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  put  apprentice  to  an  attorney,  where  his  situation  was  irksome  and 
uncomfortable,  but  left  him  ample  time  to  prosecute  his  private  studies. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  poetry,  antiquities,  and  heraldry,  and  am- 
bitious of  distinction.  His  ruling  passion,  he  says,  was  '  unconquerable 
pride.'  He  now  set  himself  at  work  to  accomplish  his  various  impositions, 
by  pretended  discoveries  of  old  manuscripts,  which  he  stated  he  found  in 
his  mother's  house.  *  In  the  muniment  room  of  St  Mary  Reddiffe  church 
of  Bristol,'  says  Campbell,  *  several  chests  had  been  anciently  deposited^ 
among  which  was  one  called  the  *  Coflfre'  of  Mr.  Canynge,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Bristol,  who  had  rebuilt  the  church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
About  the  year  1727,  those  chests  had  been  broken  open  by  an  order  from 
proper  authority  :  some  ancient  deeds  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  remain- 
ing manuscripts  left  exposed  as  if  of  no  value.  His  &ther,  whose  uncle  was 
sexton  of  the  church,  had  carried  off  great  nimibers  of  the  parchments,  and 
had  used  them  as  covers  for  books  in  his  school.  Amidst  the  residue  of  his 
father's  ravages,  Chatterton  gave  out  that  he  had  found  many  writings  of  Mr. 
Canjmge,  and  of  Thomas  Rowley  (the  friend  of  Canynge),  a  priest  of  the 
fifteenth  century.'  Those  fictitious  poems  Chatterton  published  in  the  Town 
and  Country  Magazine,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor,  and  the  imposition 
was  at  first  successful ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  examined  by  Gray,  Mason, 
and  other  competent  judges,  they  were  at  once  pronounced  forgeries. 

After  having  spent  three  years  in  the  attorney's  office,  Chatterton  obtained 
a  release  fi-om  his  apprenticeship,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
various  tasks  for  the  booksellers,  and  wrote  for  the  magaadnes  and  newspa- 
pers.    He  soon  found,  however,  that  this  was  a  very  precarious  mode  of 
living ;  and  he  therefore  applied  for  the  appointment  of  a  surg^n's  mate  to 
Africa,  but  was  refused  the  necessary  recommendation.     This  fiulure  atonoe 
crushed  him.     His  spirits  had  always  been  unequal,  alternately  gloomy  and 
elevated — both  in  extremes.     He  had  cast  off  the  restraints  of  religion,  uA    ] 
had  no  steady  principles  to  guide  him,  unless  it  was  a  strong  affection  forbil 
mother  and  sister,  to  whom  he  regularly  sent  remittances  while  his  means 
lasted.     Habits  of  intemperance,  succeeded  by  fits  of  remorae,  exasperated 
his  constitutional  melancholy  ;  and  afler  being  reduced  to  actual  want,  be 
destroyed  all  his  papers,  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  wretched  existence 
by  taking  arsenic.     This  sad  event  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August, 
1770,  before  the  young  and  unhappy  poet  had  reached  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age.     His  remaias  were  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  Shoe-Lane 
workhouse,  but  the  citizens  of  Bristol  have  since  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

*  No  English  poet,'  says  Campbell,  *  ever  equalled  Chatterton  at  the  same 
age.'  Pope  and  Cowley  approached  more  nearly  to  him  than  any  othere ; 
but  neither  of  them,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  could  write  such  versea  as  the  fol> 
lowing,  which,  were  produced  by  this  obscure  youth  when  only  eleven : — 
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Almighty  Framer  of  the  skies, 
0  let  our  pure  devotion  rise, 

Like  incense  in  thy  sight ! 
Wrapt  in  impenetrable  shade, 
The  texture  of  our  souls  was  made, 

Till  thy  command  gave  light 

The  sun  of  glory  gleamed,  the  ray 
Refined  the  darkness  into  day. 

And  bid  the  vapours  fly: 
Impelled  by  his  eternal  love. 
He  left  his  palaces  above, 

To  cheer  our  gloomy  sky. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  the  day, 
When  God  appeared  in  mortal  day. 

The  mark  of  worldly  scorn. 
When  the  archangel's  heavenly  laya 
Attempted  the  Redeemer's  praise. 

And  hailed  Salvation's  momi 

A  humble  form  the  Godhead  wore. 
The  pains  of  poverty  he  bore, 

To  gaudy  pomp  unknown: 
Though  in  a  human  walk  he  trod, 
Still  was  the  man  Almighty  God, 

In  gloiy  all  his  own. 

Despised,  oppressed,  the  Godhead  bean 
The  tormeats  of  this  vale  of  tears. 

Nor  bids  his  vengeance  rise: 
He  saw  the  creatures  he  had  made 
Revile  his  power,  his  peace  invade. 

He  saw  with  Mercy's  eyes. 


B  imitations  of  the  antique  also,  executed  when  he  waa  not  over  fifteen 
cteen  years  of  age,  exhibit  a  vigor  of  thought,  and  a  fiidHtj  of  yersifi- 
Q,  to  say  nothing  of  their  antiquarian  character,  that  stamp  him  a  poet 
le  first  class. 

16  poems  of  Chatterton,  published  under  the  name  of  Rowley,  consist 
lie  Tragedy  of  Ella^  The  Execution  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin^  Ode  to 
•,  77ie  Battle  of  Hastings^  The  Tournament^  and  a  few  others  of  less 
»rtance.    As  a  specimen  of  these  poems  we  present  the  following : — 

THE  MINSTREL'S  SONG  IN  ELLA. 

0 !  sing  unto  my  roundelay ; 

0 !  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me ; 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday, 
Like  a  running  river  be; 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  nnder  the  willow  treOi 
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Black  his  hair  as  the  winter  night, 
¥rhite  his  neck  as  summer  snow, 
Buddy  his  &ce  as  the  morning  light, 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  helow: 
My  love  is  dead, 
Qone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  throstle's  note, 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  was  he; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout; 
Oh !  he  lies  by  the  willow  tree. 

My  love  is  dead, 

Qone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Hark  I  the  raven  flaps  his  wing, 

In  the  briered  dell  below; 
Hark!  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing, 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Qone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

See!  the  white  moon  shines  on  high; 

Whiter  is  my  true-love's  shroud ; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 
Whiter  than  the  evening  doud. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Qone  to  his  death-bed, 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave 

Shall  the  garish  flowers  be  laid. 
Nor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
All  the  sorrows  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Qone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 

With  my  hands  I'll  bind  the  brien^ 

Bound  his  holy  corse  to  gre; 
Elfln-fkiiy,  light  your  flres, 
Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Qone  to  his  death-bed, 
AU  under  the  willow  tree. 

Gome  with  acorn  cup  and  thorn, 

Drain  my  heart's  blood  all  away; 
Lifb  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night  or  fbast  by  day. 
My  love  is  dead, 
Gone  to  his  death-bed. 
All  under  the  willow  tree. 
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Water-witches,  crowned  with  reytes, 

Bear  me  to  your  deadly  tide. 
I  die — I  come— my  tme-love  waits. 

Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

he  Scottish  poets  of  the  present  period  wrote  generally  in  the  English 
mage  ;  but  as  a  few,  such  as  Ross,  Skinner,  Lowe,  Crawford,  Elliot,  and 
russon,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Allan  Ramsay,  cultivated  their  na- 
tongue  with  considerable  success,  we  shall  here  give  them  a  passing 
3e. 


.UEXANDER  Ross,  a  schoolmastcr  in  Lochlee,  in  Angus,  published  at 
rdeen,  in  1768,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ffelenore,  or  the  Fortunate 
pherdesSy  a  Pastoral  Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  to  which  are  added  a 

Songs  by  the  Author,  Ross  was  a  good  descriptive  poet,  and  some 
is  songs  are  still  popular  in  Scotland  ;  but  being  chiefly  written  in  the 
hem  dialect,  which  differs  materially  from  the  lowland  Scotch  of  Bums, 
luthor  is  less  known  out  of  his  native  district  than  he  should  be.    Beattie 

a  warm  interest  in  the  ^  good-himiored,  social,  happy  old  man,'  and 
remote  the  sale  of  his  poems,  he  addressed  a  letter  and  a  poetical  epistle 
raise  of  them  to  the  Aberdeen  Journal.  This  epistle  is  remarkable  as 
btie^s  only  attempt  in  Aberdeenshire  Scotch ;  and  the  following  stanza 

is  equal  to  Bums : — 

0  bonny  are  our  green  sward  hows, 
Where  through  the  birks  the  bomie  rows, 
And  the  bee  bams,  and  the  oz  lows, 

And  saft  winds  nisUe, 
And  shepherd  lads  on  sunny  knowes 

Blaw  the  blythe  whistle. 

rhe  best  of  Ross's  songs  are,  Wo6*d,  and  Married,  and  a\  and  The 
:Je  and  the  Wee  Fickle  Tow.  His  death  occurred  in  1784,  at  the  ad- 
ced  age  of  eighty-four. 

OHN  Skinker,  bom  in  1721,  inspired  some  of  the  finest  strains  of  Bums, 
delighted,  in  life  as  in  his  poetry,  to  difluse  feelings  of  kindness  and 
d-wiU  among  men.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
liated  as  minister  of  Longside,  in  Aberdeenshire,  for  sixty-five  years. 
IT  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  when  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland  labored 
er  the  charge  of  disaffection.  Skinner  was  imprisoned  six  months  for 
iching  to  more  than  four  persons.  He  died  at  his  son's  house  at  Aber- 
1,  in  1807,  having  realized  his  wish  of  ^  seeing  once  more  his  children's 
idchildren,  and  peace  upon  Israel.' 

''ullochgorum,  Skinner's  principal  poem,  partakes  both  of  a  national  and 
iotic  character,  and  has  always  been  extremely  popular.    He  was  the 
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author  of  several  other  songs  also,  an  Ucclesicutieal  History  of  Seotkmd, 
and  seme  theological  treatises. 

TULLOCHGORUM. 

Como  gie  's  a  song,  Montgomeiy  cried, 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside; 
What  sig:nific8  't  for  folks  to  chide 

For  what 's  been  done  before  themi 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Lot  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whigmegmomm. 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 
To  spend  this  night  with  mirth  and  glee, 
And  cheerAi'  sing  alaug  wi'  me 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

0,  Tullochgorum  's  my  delight; 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite; 

And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merry  we  's  be  a'. 
Blithe  and  merry,  blithe  and  merry, 
BUthe  and  merry  we  's  bo  a', 

And  mak'  a  cheerfVi'  quorum. 
Blithe  and  merry  we  's  bo  a', 
As  long  as  wo  hac  breath  to  draw. 
And  dance,  till  we  be  Uke  to  fk', 

The  reel  of  Tullochgonim. 

There  need  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays ; 
I  wad  na  gie  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They  're  douflT  at  do^^ie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They  're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best^ 

Wi'  a'  their  variorums. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest, 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste. 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum. 

Lot  warldly  minds  themselves  oppren 
Wi'  fear  of  want,  and  double  oess. 
And  sullen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum. 
ShaU  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky, 
ShaU  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 

Like  old  Philosophorum  1 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense,  nor  mirth,  nor  wlt| 
And  canna  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

At  the  reel  of  Tullochgonim  1 
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May  choicest  blessings  still  attend, 
Each  honest  hearted  open  fHend ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 

And  a'  that  's  good  watch  o'er  him  I 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 

And  dainties,  a  great  store  o'  'em ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  blot; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat, 

That  's  fond  of  Tullochgorum. 

But  for  the  discontented  fool, 
Who  wants  to  be  oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow. 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 

And  nane  say,  Wae  's  me  for  'im ! 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
And  a'  the  ills  that  come  fhie  France, 
Whae'er  he  be  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  of  Tullochgorum ! 

)HN  Lowe,  son  of  the  gardener  at  Kenmore,  in  G^oway,  and  afterwards 
ident  of  divinity,  was  bom  in  1750.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  the  author 
fine  pathetic  lyric,  called  Mary'*8  Dream,  occasioned  by  the  death 
gentleman  named  Miller,  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  who  was  attached  to 
ss  M^Ghie,  Airds.  The  poet  was,  at  the  time,  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
s  &ther,  and  was  engaged  to  her  sister.  He  emigrated  to  America, 
iver,  where  he  married  another  lady,  became  dissipated,  and  died  in 
;  misery,  near  Fredericksburg,  in  Virginia,  in  1798. 
»we  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  poems,  all  of  whicn  seem  to  have 
prompted  by  poetical  feeling  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  his  natiye 
but  his  ballad  is  his  only  production  worthy  of  preservation. 

MART'S  DREAM. 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree; 
¥rhen  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleep 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  fkr  at  sea, 
¥rhen,  soft  and  low,  a  voice  was  heard, 

Saying,  *  Mary,  weep  no  more  fbr  me  1' 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be, 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand, 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  ee. 
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'  0  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay ; 
It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea. 
Far,  fkr  flrom  thee  I  sleep  in  death ; 
So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me. 

Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main; 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  save, 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain. 
Even  then,  when  horror  chilled  my  blood, 

My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  thee : 
The  storm  is  past;  and  I  at  rest; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me ! 

0  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare ; 

We  soon  shall  meet  upon  that  shore, 
Where  love  is  fi-ce  from  doubt  and  care, 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more!' 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled, 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  see ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

'  Sweet  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  I' 


Robert  Crawford  was  the  brother  of  Colonel  Crawford,  of  AchinaOKSt 
but  little  farther  of  the  history  of  his  life  has  been  ascertained  than  thai^ 
was  drowned  in  coming  from  France,  in  the  year  1733.     He  assisted  Afitt 
Ramsay  in  his  ^  Tea-Tuble  Miscellany*  and  possessed  genuine  poetical  &D6} 
and  expression.    '  The  true  muse  of  native  pastoral,'  says  Allan  CumungfatfOi 
'  seeks  not  to  adorn  herself  with  unnatural  ornaments ;  her  spirit  is  in  homely 
love  and  fireside  joy ;  tender  and  simple,  like  the  reli^on  of  the  land,  &be 
utters  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  her  people,  and  the  as- 
pect of  the  soil ;  and  of  this  spirit  and  of  this  feeling,  Crawford  is  a  bu^ 
partaker.' 

Crawford  was  the  author  of  The  Busk  ahoon  iTraquair^  and  the  still  finei 
lyric  of  Tweedside^  which  follows : — 

TWEEDSIDE. 

What  beauties  does  Flora  disclose! 

How  sweet  are  her  smiles  upon  Tweed  1 
Yet  Mary's,  still  sweeter  than  those, 

Both  nature  and  fancy  exceed; 
No  daisy,  nor  sweet  blushing  rose, 

Not  all  the  gay  flowers  of  the  fleld, 
Not  Tweed  gliding  gently  through  those, 

Such  beauty  and  pleasure  docs  yield. 

The  warblers  are  heard  in  the  grove. 

The  linnet,  the  lark,  and  the  thrush ; 
The  blackbird,  and  sweet  cooing  dove, 

With  music  enchant  every  bush. 
Come  let  us  go  forth  to  the  mead; 

Let  us  see  how  the  primroses  spring; 
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We'll  lodge  in  some  village  on  Tweed, 
And  love  while  the  feathered  folk  sing. 

How  does  my  love  pass  the  long  daj% 

Does  Mary  not  tend  a  few  sheep  1 
Do  they  never  carelessly  stray 

While  happily  she  lies  asleep  1 
Should  Tweed's  murmurs  lull  her  to  rest^ 

Kind  nature  indulging  my  bliss, 
To  ease  the  soft  pains  of  my  breast, 

I'd  steal  an  ambrosial  kiss. 

'Tis  she  does  the  virgins  excel; 

No  beauty  with  her  may  compare ; 
Love's  graces  around  her  do  dwell; 

She  's  fkirest  where  thousands  are  ftir. 
Say,  charmer,  where  do  thy  flocks  stray  1 

Oh,  tell  me  at  mom  where  they  feed  1 
Shall  I  seek  them  on  sweet-winding  Tayl 

Or  the  pleasanter  banks  of  the  Tweed  1 

Gilbert  Elliot,  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  fitmilj,  was  iather  of 
Earl  of  Minto,  and  was  distinguisbed  as  a  speaker  in  parliament 
,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  keeper  of  the 
Q  Scotland.  In  such  honorable  offices  he  was  occupied  mital  his 
rhich  occurred  in  1777. 

,  according  to  Tytler,  had  been  taught  the  German  flute  in  France, 
the  first  to  introduce  that  instrument  into  Scotland.    He  was  the 
>f  the  following  beautiful  ^  pastoral  song,'  and  a  number  of  others, 
according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  not  of  equal  merit : — 

AMYNTA. 

My  sheep  I  neglected,  I  broke  my  sheep  hook, 

And  all  the  gay  haunts  of  my  youth  I  forsook ; 

No  more  for  Amynta  ft'esh  garlands  I  wove ; 

For  ambition,  I  said,  would  soon  cure  me  of  love. 
Oh,  what  had  my  youth  with  ambition  to  do  1 
¥rhy  left  I  Amynta  7    Why  broke  I  my  vowl 
Oh,  give  me  my  sheep,  and  my  sheep-hook  restore, 
And  I'll  wander  fVom  love  and  Amynta  no  more. 

Through  regions  remote  in  vain  do  I  rove, 
And  bid  the  wide  ocean  secure  me  Arom  level 
Oh,  fool  I  to  imagine  that  aught  could  subdue 
A  love  so  well-founded,  a  passion  so  true  1 

Alas  1  'tis  too  late  at  thy  &te  to  repine ; 
Poor  shepherd,  Amynta  can  never  be  thine : 
Thy  tears  are  all  fruitless,  thy  wishes  are  vatn, 
The  moments  neglected  return  not  again« 
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Robert  Fergusson,  the  poet  of  Scottish  city-life,  was  bom  in  Edinbuigh, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  October,  1751.  He  was  educated  at  the  univeisity 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  passed  his  time  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  after  which  he  became  a  copying  clerk  in  a  lawyei's 
office.  In  this  mechanical  and  irksome  duty  his  days  were  spent,  while  his 
evenings  were  devoted  to  the  tavern,  where,  over  *  caller  oysters,'  with  ale 
and  whisky,  the  choice  spirits  of  Edinburgh  used  to  assemble.  Hjs  conver- 
sational powers  were  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  he  could  adapt  them  at 
will  to  humor,  pathos,  or  sarcasm,  as  the  occasion  might  require.  He  was 
well  educated,  had  a  fiind  of  youthful  gayety,  and  sang  Scottish  songs  with 
taste  and  elegance.  To  these  qualifications  he  soon  added  the  reputation  of 
a  poet,  and  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  constant  contributor 
to  Ruddiman's  '  Weekly  Magazine,'  a  popular  periodical  established  in  Ed- 
inburgh, in  1768. 

In  1773,  Fergusson  collected  and  published  his  poems  in  one  volume,  and 
that  the  book  was  well  received  by  the  public  is  evident  from  the  &me  and 
popularity  of  its  author.  His  dissipations,  however,  increased  with  his 
years ;  and  his  tavern  life  and  boon  companions  soon  hastened  him  to  a 
premature  and  painful  death.  His  reason  first  gave  way ;  and  his  widowed 
mother  being  unable  to  maintain  him  at  home,  he  was  sent  to  an  asylum 
for  the  insane.  The  religious  impressions  of  his  youth  returned,  at  times,  to 
overwhelm  him  with  dread,  but  his  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  was  easilj 
soothed  by  the  attentions  of  his  relatives  and  friends.  His  recovery  was 
anticipated,  but  after  about  two  months'  confinement,  he  died  in  his  cell,  on 
the  sixteenth  of  October,  1774,  one  day  before  he  had  reached  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Canongate  church- 
yard, where  they  lay  unnoticed,  till  Bums,  twelve  years  afterwards,  erected 
a  simple  stone  to  mark  the  poet's  grave. 

A  happy  talent  for  portraying  the  peculiarities  of  local  manners,  a  nice 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  a  vein  of  original  comic  humor,  and  language 
at  once  copious  and  expressive,  form  Fergusson's  chief  merits  as  a  poet  Bk 
best  pieces  are  The  King's  Birthday^  The  Sitting  of  the  Session^  Leith 
JRaceSy  Guid  Braid  Claithy  and  the  Address  to  the  Tron  Kirk  BeU, 
His  Farmer^s  Ingle  suggested  *The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  of  Bums, 
though  the  latter  added  passion,  sentiment,  and  patriotism  to  the  subject 
Indeed  Bums  is  represented  to  have  had  an  excessive  admiration  for  the 
writings  of  Fergusson,  and  even  to  have  preferred  them  to  those  of  Ramsay. 
This  opinion  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  partial  admiration  of  youth- 
ful associations.    From  Auld  Beekie  we  take  the  following  extnu^t : — 

A  SUNDAT  IN  EDmBUBQH. 

On  Sunday,  here,  an  altered  scene 
0'  men  and  manners  meets  our  een. 
Ano  wad  maist  trow,  some  people  chofs 
To  change  their  faces  wi'  their  do'es, 
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And  fain  wad  gar  ilk  ncibonr  think 

They  thirst  for  g^iidness  as  for  drink; 

But  there  's  an  unco  dearth  o'  grace, 

That  has  nae  mansion  but  the  fkoe, 

And  never  can  obtain  a  part 

In  benmost  comer  o'  the  heart. 

Why  should  religion  mak'  us  sad, 

If  good  frae  virtues  's  to  be  had  1  \ 

Na:  rather  gleeAi'  turn  your  fkce, 

Forsake  hypocrisy,  grimace; 

And  never  hae  it  understood 

You  fleg  mankind  frae  being  good. 

In  afternoon,  a'  brawly  buskit, 
The  joes  and  lasses  loe  to  frisk  it. 
Some  tak'  a  great  delight  to  place 
The  modest  bon-grace  owre  the  face*, 
Though  you  may  see,  if  so  inclined, 
The  turning  o'  the  leg  behind. 
Now,  Comely-Garden  and  the  Park 
BefVesh  them,  after  forenoon's  wark; 
Newhaven,  Leith,  or  Canonmills, 
Supply  them  wi'  their  Sunday's  gills; 
Where  writers  aflen  spend  their  pence, 
To  stock  their  heads  wi'  drink  and  seiiM. 

While  dandcrin  cits  delight  to  stray 
To  Castlehill  or  public  way, 
¥rhere  they  nae  other  purpose  mean, 
Than  that  fool  cause  o'  being  seen. 
Let  me  to  Arthur's  Scat  pursue, 
Where  bonnie  pastures  meet  the  view, 
And  mony  a  wild-lorn  scene  accrues, 
Befitting  WiUie  Shakspeare's  muse. 
If  fkncy  there  would  join  the  thrang, 
The  desert  rocks  and  hills  amang, 
To  echoes  we  should  lilt  and  play, 
And  gie  to  mirth  the  live-lang  day. 

Or  should  some  cankered  biting  shower 
The  day  and  a'  her  sweets  deflower, 
To  Holyrood-house  let  me  stray. 
And  gie  to  musing,  a'  the  day; 
Lamenting  what  auld  Scotland  knew, 
Bein  days  forever  frae  her  view. 
0  Hamilton,  for  shame!  the  Muse 
Would  pay  to  thee  her  coutly  vowb. 
Gin  ye  wad  tent  the  humble  strain, 
And  gie  's  us  our  dignity  again ! 
For,  oh,  wae  's  me !  the  thistle  springs 
In  domicile  o'  ancient  kings, 
Without  a  patriot  to  regret 
Our  palace  and  our  ancient  state. 


tnim  \^t  fnihi^. 


LAM  COWFER — THOMAS  MOSS — WILLIAM  JTJLniS  BHCKLE — JAMES  BEATTIE^ 
r^MES   MACFHERSOR — BnCHAEL   BRUCE — JOHN   LOGAM — ROBERT    BURNS. 

OWPER,  to  whom  our  attention  is  next  to  be  directed,  was,  according 
to  Southey,  ^  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation,  and  the  best 
ciglish  letter  writers.'  In  contemplating  his  literary  merits,  the  mind 
naturally  reverts  to  Thomson ;  for  between  these  two  poets  there  are 
)ger  marks  of  affinity  than  between  any  others  in  the  language.  They 
)oth  emphatically  descriptive  poets,  and  in  description  lay  the  strengtih 
acb.  Cowper,  it  is  true,  had  not  the  genius  of  Thomson,  but  then  he 
much  more  taste ;  and  while  his  range  is  neither  so  wide  nor  so  lofty, 
tr  as  it  extends,  it  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  could  not  paint  the  plague, 
be  snow  storm,  or  the  earthquake  as  Thomson  has  done ;  but  place  him 
lie  banks  of  the  Ouse,  or  see  him  taking  his  ^  winter  walk  at  noon,'  or 
mpany  him  in  his  rambles  through  his  flower  garden,  and  where  is  the 
Lor  to  be  found  who  can  compare  with  him  for  a  moment  ?  The  pictures 
omestic  life,  too,  which  he  has  painted,  are  so  inimitable,  that  it  is  hard 
ly  whether  his  sketches  of  external  nature  or  of  indoor  life,  are  the  best, 
does  not  attempt  the  same  variety  of  scene  that  Thomson  did ;  but 
hat  he  does  attempt,  he  alwap  succeeds.  The  grander  features  of 
re,  such  as  mountains  and  cataracts,  frowning  rocks,  and  wide-spreading 
were,  perhaps,  beyond  his  grasp ;  but  the  meadow  and  the  hay-field,  the 
;ling  rill,  and  the  flower-crowned  porch,  he  places  before  our  eyes  in 
iimilitude.  Sometimes,  too,  he  takes  a  flight  beyond  his  ordinary 
ch ;  and  his  personification  of  winter,  commencing  with  the  line — 

Oh  Winter !  mler  of  the  inverted  year ! 

awerfnl,  and  even  sublune. 

!owper's  minor  poems  are  full  of  beauties,  and  of  beauties  of  the  most 
ed  kind.  Some  of  his  hymns  are  remarkable  for  deep  piety  and  touch- 
pathos  ;  and  for  fervor  of  feeling,  his  Imes  On  his  Mother's  Picture  are 
»lutely  aniivalled.    His  Review  of  Schools,  and  his  piece  entitled  Corh 
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versatioUy  display  an  acute  obsen^ation  of  men  and  manners,  and  are  replete 
with  the  keenest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  polished  satire;  while  his 
John  Gilpin  is  a  master-piece  of  quiet  and  unforced,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
strong  and  racy  humor. 

William  Cowper  belonged  emphatically  to  the  aristocracy  of  Enghuid. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cowper,  chaplain  to  George  the  Second,  was  the 
son  of  Spencer  Cowper,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl  Cowper,  the  lord  chancellor.  His 
mother  was  allied  to  some  of  the  noblest  families  in  England,  descended,  by 
four  different  lines,  from  King  Henry  the  Third.  This  lofty  lineage,  though 
it  does  not  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  poet^s  fame,  still  sheds  additional  grace 
on  his  piety  and  humility. 

Dr.  Cowper,  besides  his  royal  chaplaincy,  held  the  rectory  of  Great  Berk- 
hamstead,  in  Hertford,  and  there  the  poet  was  bom  on  the  fifteenth  of  No- 
vember, 1731.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  ho  lost  his  mother,  and  wm 
placed  at  a  boarding-school,  where  he  continued  two  years.  The  tyranDJ 
of  one  of  his  school-fellows  led  to  his  removal  from  this  seminary,  and  un- 
doubtedly prejudiced  him  against  the  whole  system  of  public  educatioD. 
He  was  next  placed  at  Westminster  school,  where,  as  he  says,  he  served  a 
seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  the  classics ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  w« 
articled  to  an  attorney.  In  1754  Cowper  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  he  had 
never  made  the  law  his  study ;  for,  in  the  sohcitor's  office  he  and  Thuriow, 
afterwards  lord  chancellor,  were  *  constantly  employed,  from  morning  to 
night,  in  giggling  and  making  giggle.'  After  he  had  taken  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to  his  profession,  he  passed  his  time  in 
company  with  Lloyd  and  other  wits,  contributing  an  occasional  paper  to  the 
Connoisseur,  and  to  St.  James's  Chronicle. 

In  1762  Cowper  lost  his  father ;  and  now,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  te 
age,  with  a  small  patrimony,  he  was  almost  *  unpro\'ided  with  an  aim ;'  (of 
the  law  was  with  him  a  mere  nominal  profession.     In  this  crisis  of  his  fo^ 
tunes  his  kinsman.  Major  Cowper,  presented  him  to  the  office  of  clerk  of  tb^ 
journals  to  the  House  of  Lords — a  desirable  and  lucrative  appointme^^ 
Cowper  readily  accepted  the  situation ;  but  the  labor  of  studying  the  fort^ 
of  procedure,  and  the  dread  of  qualifjnng  himself  by  appearing  at  the  b^ 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  misery.     The  see^J^ 
of  insanity  were  then  in  his  frame ;  and  after  brooding  over  his  &ncied  u^ 
till  reason  had  fled,  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide.     Happily  this  despera** 
effort  failed ;  and  the  appointment  being  given  up,  Cowper  was  placed  ^ 
the  private  insane  asylum,  kept  by  Dr.  Cotton,  to  which  we  alluded  in  ovS 
notice  of  that  author.     The  cloud  of  hoiTor  gradually  passed  avray,  and  d* 
his  recover}'  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  society  and  business  of  the  world 
He  had  still  a  small  portion  of  his  funds  left.,  and  his  friends  aubscribed  a 
farther  sum,  to  enable  him  to  live  frugally  in  retirement. 

The  bright  hopes  of  Cowj>er's  youth  seemed  thus  to  have  all  vaniahiBd: 
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rospects  of  advancement  in  the  world  were  gone ;  and  in  the  new-born 
>f  his  religious  fervor,  his  friends  might  well  doubt  whether  his  reason 
>een  completely  restorexi.  lie  retired  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  near 
jridge,  where  his  brother  resided,  and  there  formed  an  intimacy  with 
imily  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin,  a  clergyman  resident  in  the  place.  Ho 
idopted  as  one  of  the  family ;  and  when  Mr.  Unwin  was  removed,  soon 
by  death,  the  same  connection  was  continued  with  his  widow.  Death 
could  sever  a  tie  so  strongly  knit — cemented  by  mutual  faith  and 
[ship,  and  by  sorrows  of  which  the  world  knew  nothing.  To  the  latest 
ation  the  name  of  Mary  Unwin  will  be  associated  with  that  of  Cowper, 
ker  of  his  fame  as  of  his  sad  decline — 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin,  in  1 767,  the  family  were  advised,  by  the  Rev. 
Newton,  to  fix  their  abode  at  Olney,  in  the  northern  part  of  Buckings 
liire,  where  Mr.  Newton  himself  was  settled.    This  was  accordingly 

and  Covv7)er  removed  with  them  to  a  spot  which  he  has  consecrated 
i  genius.  The  river  Ouse  was  still  before  him,  and  with  more  varied 
ttractive  scenery  than  at  Huntingdon.  His  hfe  was  that  of  a  religious 
e ;  he  ceased  to  correspond  with  his  friends,  and  associated  only  with 
Unwin  and  Newton.  The  latter  engaged  his  assistance  in  writing  a 
le  of  hymns,  and  of  those  which  Cowper  furnished  we  present  the  fol- 
g  as  a  specimen :— 

0 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1.  There  is  a  foantain  fill'd  witli  blood 

Drawn  from  Immanucl's  veins; 
An^  simicrs  plung'd  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

2.  The  dying  thief  rejoic'd  to  see 

That  fountain  in  his  day; 
And  there  have  I,  as  vile  as  he, 
Wash'd  all  my  sins  away. 

8.  Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 
Sliall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransom'd  church  of  God 
Be  saved  to  sin  no  more. 

4.  E*cr  since  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 
Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Bedceming  love  has  been  my  theme, 
And  shall  be  tUl  I  die. 

6.  Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song 
I'll  sing  thy  power  to  save; 
When  this  poor  lisping,  stamm'ring  tongue 
Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

.n.— 2D 
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6.  Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  prepared 

(Unworthy  though  I  be) 
For  me  a  blood-bought  free  reward, 
A  golden  harp  for  mc! 

7.  'Tis  strung,  and  tuned,  for  endless  years^ 

And  form'd  by  power  divine; 
To  sound  in  God  the  Fathcr*s  ears 
No  other  name  but  thine. 

Cowper's  morbid  melancholy  had  been,  for  some  time,  iocieasiDg,  and  in 
1778,  it  became  a  case  of  decided  insanity.  He  passed  about  two  years  in 
this  unhappy  state  ;  and  after  his  recovery,  he  occupied  his  time  alternately 
with  gardening,  rcaiing  hares,  drawing  landscapes,  and  composing  poetry. 
The  latter  was  fortunately  the  most  permanent  source  of  enjoyment ;  and  . 
its  fruits  appeared  in  a  volume  of  poems,  published  in  1783.  The  reception 
of  these  poems,  though  not  enthusiastic,  was  such  as  to  revive  his  spirits: 
he  resumed  his  correspondence,  and  cheerfulness  again  became  an  inmate  of 
his  retreat  at  Olney.  This  happy  change  was  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  a  third  party,  Lady  Austen,  a  widow,  who  came  to  reside  in  the  imme 
diate  neighborhood  of  Olney,  and  whose  conversation  charmed  away,  for  a 
time,  Cowper's  melancholy  spirit  She  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin, 
and  the  *  famous  horseman  and  his  feats  were  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
merriment.'  Lady  Austen  also  prevailed  upon  him  to  try  his  powers  in 
blank  verse,  and  from  her  suggestion  sprung  the  noble  poem.  The  Tadt. 
This  great  work  appeared  in  1785,  and  its  success  was  instant  and  decided. 
The  public  rejoiced  to  heftr  again  the  true  voice  of  poetry  and  of  natiu^,  and 
in  the  rural  descriptions  and  fireside  scenes  of '  The  Task,'  they  saw  the  fear 
tures  of  English  scenery  and  domestic  life  faithfully  delineated. 

Cowper  had  no  sooner  completed  the  Task,  than  he  resolved  to  undertake 
the  translation  of  Homer.     He  had  gone  through  the  great  Grecian  at 
Westminster  school,  and  afterwards  read  him  critically  in  the  Temple ;  and 
by  translating  forty  lines  a  day  he  at  length  completed  the  laborious  under- 
taking, which,  in  1791,  appeared,  in  two  volumes  quarto.     As  a  translation 
the  work  is  fliithful  to  the  original ;  but  it  wants  the  infusion  of  the  old 
Ionian  bard's  spirit,  and  hence  it  has  failed  to  become  popular.    This,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Castaioat/,  one  of  his  minor  poems,  was  his  las^t  literarj 
performance.     On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin  died 
suddenly  at  Norfolk,  whither  Cowper  had  accompanied  her  on  a  viat 
When  the  mournful  intelligence  was  imparted  to  the  unhappy  poet,  he  re- 
fused to  believe  that  his  long-tried  friend  was  actually  dead.     He  went  ti 
see  the  body,  and  on  witnessing  the  unaltered  placidity  of  death,  flung  him- 
self to  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  a  passionate  expression  of  feehng,  and 
from  that  time  forward  he  never  mentioned  her  name.     He  lingered  on  in 
lonely  life,  however,  for  more  than  three  years ;  but  death  at  length  came  td 
his  relief,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1800. 

The  mind  uniformly  turns  from  contemplating  the  life  of  Cowper  with 
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meLmcholj.  So  sad  and  strange  a  destiny  never  has,  before  or  sinca, 
ded  a  man  of  genius.  With  mi  and  humor  at  all  times  at  hlHcoia- 
3,  he  was,  for  the  most  part  of  his  life,  bordering  on  despair.  Though 
^ent,  pious,  and  confiding,  he  hved  in  constant  dread  of  everlasting  pun- 
ent :  he  could  only  see  between  him  and  heaven  a  high  wall,  which  he 
lired  of  ever  being  able  to  scale.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  the  spirit 
breathed  forth  such  strains  as  the  following,  is  not  now  in  heavenly 


Oh !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  fVamo; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road, 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb! 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew, 

When  first  I  saw  the  Lordi 
Where  is  the  soul-refreshing  view 

Of  Jesus  and  his  word  1 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed  1 

How  sweet  their  mem'ry  still! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void, 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

Return,  0  holy  Dove,  return, 

Sweet  messenger  of  rest ; 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  thee  mourn, 

And  drove  thee  from  my  breast: 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 

Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 

And  worship  only  thee. 

So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 

Calm  and  serene  my  frame ; 
So  purer  light  shall  mark  the  road, 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 

le  almost  universal  popularity  of  Cowper's  poetry,  renders  the  task  of 
ting  particular  poems  or  passages  firom  it,  a  very  delicate  and  difiicult 
We  shall  first  present,  without  reference  to  their  relative  merit,  his 
s  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  in  1793,  and  then  his  sketch  of  the  Grerrn- 
Missionaries,  in  *  Conversation.'  These  shall  be  followed  by  his  *  Lines 
s  Mother's  Picture,'  after  which  some  extracts  from  *  The  Task,'  wiU 
ui  appropriate  place. 

TO  MARY.; 

The  twentieth  year  is  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast*, 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  our  last  I 

My  Mary! 
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Thy  spirits  Iiave  a  fainter  flow, 
I  8ce  tlico  daily  weaker  grow ; 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Maiyl 

Thy  needles,  once  a  sinning  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  Ailfll 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Maiyl 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part^ 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art. 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  hearty 

My  Maiyl 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream ; 
Tet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Maiy! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright. 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Maiyl 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign, 
Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine,  ^ 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two;  yet  still  thou  lov'st. 

My  Maiy! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill. 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still. 

My  Maiyl 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary  I 

And  should  my  fViture  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  lasti 

My  Mary  I 
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THE  GREENLAND  MISSIONARIEa 

That  sound  bespeaks  salvation  on  her  way, 
The  tnimpct  of  a  life-restoring  day ; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.    See  Qermany  send  forth 
Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north; 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigour  of  a  polar  sky, 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blessed  within  the  inclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
No  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide, 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  heard ; 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell ; 
But  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne, 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste. 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast; 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes  to  make  your  lands  a  prey; 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won, 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Tet  Truth  is  yours,  remote  unenvied  isle ! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile ; 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds, 
That  decks  witti  all  the  splendour  of  the  true 
A  false. religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  ci-eature  here ; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  flres  the  ski<)fl 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  HIS  MOTHER'S  PICTUBK 

Oh  that  those  lips  had  language  t    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  ofl  in  childhood  solaced  me; 
Voice  only  fkils,  else,  how  dis^ct  they  say, 
'  Qrieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away!' 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
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The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyraimic  claim 
To  quench  it)  hero  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour,  with  an  artless  song 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own : 
And  while  that  fkce  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weayo  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  hU^p  me  in  Elysian  rcTcrie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother '.  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  iho*K  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  1 
Hovered  tby  «pirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  th^a  lifb's  journey  Just  begun  1 
Perhaps  thou  gavp^t  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  soiils  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  si^ilA !  it  answers— Tes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  op  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thoe  slow  away. 
And,  turning  fVom  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  iMt  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  1    It  was.    Where  thou  art  gone. 
Adieus  and  fhrewells  are  a  sound  uplmown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  pcaceftil  ahoro, 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  po  xxiore  \ 
Thy  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  cpnotup^. 
Ofl  gave  mo  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  fh>m  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot 

Where  once  wo  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession!  but  tho  record  fkir, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  wannly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confbctionery  plum ; 
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The  fragrant  waters  on  my  checks  bestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fVesh  they  shone  and  glowed : 

All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fkll, 

Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaka, 

That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes ; 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may ; 

Perbaits  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  honrB, 
"When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  liappier  than  myself  the  while, 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smilo), 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here  1 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  bo  desired,  perhaps  I  might 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed), 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
IUt  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  famiing  light  her  streamers  gay; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!  hast  reached  the  ahore 
'Where  tomiKJsts  never  beat  nor  billows  roar;* 
.And  thy  loved  consort  on  tlie  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since,  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed, 
Sails  ript,  seams  openipg  wide  and  compass  lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh  the  thought,  that  thou  art  safe,  and  hel 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boost  is  not  tliat  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  ran 
II is  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done.  • 

By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o*er  again : 
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To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  Bin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  l^ec, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

*  The  Task,'  in  versification,  unites,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  strength  and 
freedom  with  elegance  and  harmony.  No  other  poet  has  introduced  so 
much  idiomatic  expression  into  a  grave  poem  of  blank  verse ;  but  the  higher 
passages  are  all  carefully  finished,  and  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  with  inimitable  grace  and  melody.  In  this  respect  Cowper 
has  greatly  tlie  advantage  of  Thomson,  whose  stately  march  is  never  re- 
laxed, however  trivial  the  theme.  Tlie  variety  of  tinj  Task,  in  style  and 
manner,  no  less  than  in  subject,  is  one  of  its  greatest  ^harms.  The  mock- 
heroic  opening  is  a  fine  specimen  of  his  humor,  and  from  this  ho  t^tndes  into 
rural  description  and  moral  reflection  so  naturally  and  easily,  that  the 
reader  is  carried  along  apparently  without  an  effoii.  The  scenery  of  the 
Ouse — its  level  plains  and  spacious  meads — 'n  described  with  the  vividness 
of  painting,  and  tlio  poet  then,  in  the  following  passage,  elevates  the  char- 
acter of  his  picture  by  a  rapid  sketch  of  still  nobler  features : — 

RURAL  SOUNDS. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 

Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 

Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 

The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind, 

Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 

And  all  their  leaves  fkst  fluttering  all  at  once. 

Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighbouring  fountains,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  they  fkll 

Upon  loose  i)ebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  displays  sweet  sounds, 

Bnt  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night;  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 

Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain. 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  fbr  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
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Tet  heard  in  scones  where  peace  forever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

ith  tho  same  strength  and  folicity  of  painting,  he  describes  the  diver- 
character  of  creation,  and  the  happiness  of  a  winter  evening  in  the 
ly:— 

DIVERSIFIED  CHARACTER  OP  CREATION. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  he  indulged. 
Prospccta,  however  lovely,  may  he  seen 
Till  half  tlieir  heauties  fade;  the  weary  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  fUmiliar  scenes. 
Then  snug  inclosurcs  in  the  sheltered  vale, 
"Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye, 
Delight  us,  happy  to  renonncc  a  while, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  wo  love, 
That  such  short  ahsence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  tho  savage  rock  may  please, 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Ahove  the  reach  of  man ;  his  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariniT 

Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there  * 

Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.    At  his  waist 
;  A  girdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 

And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  goss,  that,  shapeless,  and  deform, 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  flingous  fVuits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  miexpccted  sweets. 

WINTER  EVENING. 

'Tis  pleasant  through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  easo 
Tho  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  fVom  them  all.  *    * 

0  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !    Thou  hold'st  the  sim 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  mom  and  noon. 
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And  harrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  rosy  west;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converse  and  instructive  case, 
And  gathering,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group 
Tlie  family  dispersed,  and  flzuig  thought, 
Not  less  di8i>enH.^d  by  daylight  and  its  cares. 
I  crown  thee  lung  of  ultimate  delights, 
Fireside  ei^oymcnts,  homc-bom  liappiness, 
And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  undisturbed  retm^ment,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 
No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 
No  powdered  pert  proficient  in  the  art 
Of  sounding  an  alarm  assault  these  doors 
Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 
Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 
The  silent  circle  fan  tliemselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 
The  pattern  grows,  the  wc«l-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed. 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 
4  With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

Tlio  poet*s  or  historian's  page  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest ;  , 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  fVom  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out; 
And  the  clear  votco  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry:  tlie  tlircaded  steel 
Flies  swit^ly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  lost  meal  commence.    A  Roman  meal ; 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhai^  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
Ki\joyod.  spare  feast !  a  radish  and  an  egg. 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  as  with  a  fVowu  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  prv«cribos  the  sound  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  wo  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  de%.'m  rvligiou  frvnzy.  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys, 
Start  at  hi5  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  nolo.    Themes  of  a  graver  tooe, 
Exoitii^:  oi\  our  gratitude  and  love. 
While  we  ivtxace  with  nu>mory  s  pointing 
Thai  calls  the  i^st  to  our  exact  rvview, 
The  dai^n  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken 
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The  disappointed  foe,  dellTerance  found 
Unlooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.    0  evenings,  I  reply, 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours! 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths, 

That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  er\joy.    ♦    ♦ 

Come  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace  ; 
Retuni,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long  1 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  (br  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid. 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems : 
A  star  or  two  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow. 
Suffices  thee ;  save  tliat  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers:  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift;  * 

And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to  please, 

1  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 


Rev.  Thomas  Moss,  a  very  worthy  contemporary  of  Cowper,  and 
r  of  Briefly  Hill,  and  of  Trentham,  in  Straffordshire,  published,  in 
I  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  forming  a  thin  quarto  volume. 
these  poems,  The  Beggar^  contains  much  pathetic  and  natural  senti- 
inely  expressed.  It  was  copied  by  Dodsley  into  the  *  Annual  Regis- 
d  thence  it  has  been  transferred  into  almost  every  collection  of  fugi- 
ems  since  made.    Moss  died  in  1808,  but  at  what  age  is  miknown. 

THE  BEGGAR. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man ! 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 
Whose  days  ait)  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 

Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

These  tattered  clothes  my  poverty  bespeak, 
These  hoary  locks  proclaim  my  lengthened  years  { 

And  many  a  f\uTow  in  my  grief-wom  cheek, 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears. 
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Ton  hOQse,  erected  on  the  riting  gromid, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  m j  road, 

For  plenty  there  a  residence  has  found, 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode. 

(Hard  is  the  ftite  of  the  infirm  and  poor  I 

Here  craving  for  a  morsel  of  their  bread, 
A  pampered  menial  forced  mc  from  the  door, 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  a  humbler  shed. 

Oh!  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dome, 
Keen  blows  the  wind,  and  piercing  is  the  cold! 

Short  is  my  passage  to  the  friendly  toinb, 
For  I  am  poor,  and  miserably  old. 

Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief, 

If  soft  humanity  e*cr  touched  your  breast, 
Your  bands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relief, 

And  tears  of  pity  could  not  be  repressed. 

Heaven  sends  misfortunes — why  should  wo  repine  1 
'Tis  Heaven  has  brought  mo  to  the  state  you  see: 

And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine. 
The  child  of  sorrow,  and  of  misery. 

A  little  fiirm  was  my  paternal  lot, 
Then,  like  the  lark,  I  sprightly  hailed  the  mora; 

But  ah!  oppression  forced  me  iVom  my  cot; 
My  cattle  died,  and  blighted  was  my  corn. 

My  daughter — once  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

Lured  by  a  villain  fVom  her  native  home, 
Is  cast,  abandoned,  on  the  world's  wide  stage, 

And  doomed  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam. 

My  tender  wilfe — sweet  soother  of  my  care ! 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stem  decree, 
Fell — lingering  fell,  a  victim  to  despair. 

And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness  and  me. 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  I 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 

Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span. 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store. 

Mickle,  Beattie,  Macpherson,  Bruce,  Logan,  and  Bums,  will  comj 
list  of  British  poets  embraced  in  the  original  design  of  these  lecture 

WiLUAM  Julius  Mickle,  a  poet  of  taste  and  elegance,  but  of 
originality  of  genius,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  translation  of  *  TI 
of  Camoens,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  Portugal.    Mickle  w 
of  the  minister  of  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  was  b< 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  1734.     He  was  instructed  by  his  &^ 
accomplished  scholar,  and  one  of  Bale's  translators,  until  the 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  entered  the  High-school  of  Edinburg] 
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till  he  bad  completed  his  studies.  At  this  time  his  aunt  owned  a 
very  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  brewing  business  Mickle  entered 
first  as  a  conductor  of  the  establishment,  and  afterwards  as  a 
He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  therefore,  in  1764,  went  to 
1  search  of  literary  distinction.  Lord  Littleton  noticed  and  en- 
liis  poetical  efforts,  and  Mickle  was  buoyed  up  with  dreams  of  pat- 
1  celebrity ;  but  two  years  of  destitution  dispelled  this  vision,  and 
ras  glad  to  accept  the  situation  of  corrector  of  the  Clarendon  press, 

Iter  Mickle's  settlement  at  Oxford,  he  published  Pollio^  an  elegy, 
"Jancuhine^  a  moral  poem,  after  the  manner  of  Spenser,  with  whose 
e  had  become  familiar  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  Edinburgh, 
ed  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Spenser,  which  Thomson  had 
oily  discarded  in  his  *  Castle  of  Indolence,'  and  which  doubtless 
impediment  to  the  success  of  the  work.  The  first  stanza  of  this 
been  quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  illustration  of  the  remark 
lira,  that  Mickle,  *  with  a  vein  of  great  focility,  united  a  power  of 
lody,  which  might  have  been  envied  by  bards  of  much  greater 
The  stanza  is  as  follows : — 

Awake,  ye  west  winds,  through  the  lonely  dale, 
And  Fancy  to  thy  faery  bower  betake; 
Even  now,  with  balmy  sweetness,  breathes  the  gale, 
Dimpling  with  downy  wing  the  stilly  lake ; 
Through  the  pale  willows  faltering  whispers  wake, 
And  Evening  comes  with  locks  bedropped  with  dew ; 
On  Desmond's  mouldering  turrets  slowly  shake 
The  withered  rye-grass  and  the  harebell  blue, 
And  ever  and  anon  sweet  Mulla's  plaints  renew. 

em  was  published  anonymously,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  pass 
iree  editions  in  a  single  year. 

I ,  Mickle,  having  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese 
published  the  first  canto  of  his  great  translation,  which  was  com- 
ir  years  after ;  and  being  supported  by  a  long  list  of  subscribers, 
y-  advantageous,  both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune.  In  1779,  he  went 
)rtugal  as  secretary  to  Commodore  Johnstone,  and  was  received 
I  distinction  in  Lisbon  by  the  countrymen  of  Camoens.  On  the 
the  expedition,  he  was  appointed  joint  agent  for  the  distribution 
zes.     His  own  share  was  considerable ;  and  having  received  some 

his  marriage  with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in  his  obscure  so- 
Oxford,  his  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  leisure.    He  died 

Hill,  near  Oxford,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1789. 
kle's  original  poems,  the  most  popular  is  his  ballad  of  Cumnor 
d  to  this  work  additional  celebrity  is  attached  by  its  having  sug- 
Sir  Walter  Scott  the  groundwork  of  his  romance  of  Kenilworth. 
t's  tenderness  and  pathos  the  strongest  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
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following  Scottish  song,  delineating  humblo  matrimonial  happmess  and 
affection : — 

Sae  tnio  his  words,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  air! 
His  very  foot  has  miisic  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  1 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  ^ith  the  thought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

Then  there  are  the  two  lines — a  happy  Epicurean  &ncy,  but  elevated  bj 
the  situation  and  the  faithful  love  of  the  speaker — which  Burns  sap  **« 
worthy  of  the  first  poet' : — 

The  present  moment  is  our  ain, 
The  neist  we  never  saw. 

As  Mickle's  iDime,  however,  rests  almost  exclusively  on  his  translatiao-  ^ 
*  The  Lusiad,'  we  shall  select  our  principal  extract  from  that  work : — 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  CAPE. 

Now  prosperous  gales  the  bending  canvass  swelled; 

From  these  rude  shores  our  fearless  course  we  held: 

Beneath  the  glistening  wave  the  god  of  day 

Had  now  five  times  withdrawn  the  parting  ray, 

When  o'er  the  prow  a  sudden  darkness  spread, 

And  slowly  floating  o'er  the  mast's  tall  head 

A  black  cloud  hovered;  nor  appeared  from  &r 

The  moon's  pale  glimpse,  nor  faintly  tiiiinkling  star; 

So  deep  a  gloom  the  lowering  vapour  cast, 

Transfixed  with  awe  the  bravest  stood  aghast 

Meanwhile  a  hollow  bursting  roar  resounds, 

As  when  hoarse  surges  lash  their  rocky  moonds; 

Nor  had  the  blackening  wave,  nor  fVowning  heaven. 

The  wonted  signs  of  gathering  tempest  given. 

Amazed  we  stood — 0  thou,  our  fortunes  guide, 

Avert  this  omen,  mighty  God,  I  cried ; 

Or  through  forbidden  climes  adventurous  strayed, 

Have  we  the  secrets  of  the  deep  surveyed, 

Which  these  wild  solitudes  of  seas  and  sky 

Were  doomed  to  hide  fVom  man's  unhallowed  eyel 

Whate'er  this  prodigy,  it  threatens  more 

Than  midnight  tempest  and  the  mingled  roar, 

When  sea  and  sky  combine  to  rock  the  marble  ahote, 

I  spoke,  when  rising  through  the  darkened  air, 

Appalled  we  saw  a  hideous  phantom  glare ; 

High  and  enormous  o'er  the  flood  he  towered. 

And  thwart  our  way  with  sullen  aspect  lowered. 

Unearthly  paleness  o  er  his  cheeks  was  spread. 

Erect  uprose  his  hairs  of  withered  red ; 
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Writhiog  to  speak,  his  sable  lips  disclose, 

Sharp  and  di^oincd  his  gnashing  teeth's  blue  rowi; 

Ilis  haggard  beard  flowed  qaivering  on  the  wind, 

Revenge  and  horror  in  his  mien  combined; 

His  clouded  front,  by  withering  lightnings  seared, 

The  inward  anguish  of  his  soul  declared. 

His  red  eyes  glowing  from  their  dusky  caves 

Shot  livid  fires:  far  echoing  o'er  the  waves 

His  voice  resounded,  as  the  cavemed  shore 

With  hollow  groan  repeats  the  tempest's  roar. 

Cold  gliding  horrors  thrilled  each  hero's  breast; 

Our  bristling  hair  and  tottering  knees  confbssed 

Wild  dread;  the  while  with  visage  ghastly  wan, 

His  black  lips  trembling,  thus  the  Fiend  began : 

0  you,  the  boldest  of  the  nations,  fired 
By  daring  pride,  by  lust  of  fame  inspired. 
Who,  scomfhl  of  the  bowers  of  sweet  repose. 
Through  these  my  waves  advance  your  fearless  prowi, 
Regardless  of  the  lengtliening  watery  way. 
And  all  the  storms  that  own  my  sovereign  sway, 
Who  'mid  surrounding  rocks  and  shelves  explore 
Where  never  hero  braved  my  rage  before ; 
Ye  sons  of  Lusus,  who,  with  eyes  profane, 
Have  viewed  the  secrets  of  my  awftil  reign. 
Have  passed  the  bounds  which  jealous  Nature  drew, 
To  vail  her  secret  shrine  from  mortal  view, 
Hear  from  my  lips  what  direful  woes  attend, 
And  bursting  soon  shall  o'er  your  race  descend. 

With  every  bounding  keel  that  dares  my  rage, 
Eternal  war  my  rocks  and  storms  shall  wage ; 
The  next  proud  fieet  that  through  my  dear  domain, 
With  daring  search  shall  hoist  the  streaming  vane. 
That  gallant  navy  by  my  whirlwinds  tost. 
And  raging  seas,  shall  perish  on  my  coast. 
Then  He  who  first  my  secret  reign  descried, 
A  naked  corse,  wide  floating  o'er  the  tide 
Shall  drive.    Unless  my  heart's  fiill  raptures  fail, 
0  Lusus !  oft  shalt  thou  thy  children  wail ; 
Each  year  thy  shipwrecked  sons  shalt  thou  deplore. 
Each  year  thy  sheeted  masts  shall  strew  my  shore.    ♦    ♦ 

He  spoke,  and  deep  a  lengthened  sigh  he  drew, 
A  doleful  sound,  and  vanished  from  the  view; 
The  frightened  billows  gave  a  rolling  swell. 
And  distant  far  prolonged  the  dismal  yell; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  howling  echoes  die, 
And  the  black  cloud  dispersing  leaves  the  sky. 

lEs  Beattie  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  and  shopkeeper,  at  Lau- 
irk,  in  Kincardshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
His  father  died  while  he  was  a  child,  but  an  older  brother,  who  per- 
indications  of  talent  in  the  boy,  assisted  him  m  obtaining  a  good  edu- 
;  and  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  admitted  into  Manschal  College, 
een.     Having  closed  his   studies  at  the  university,  Beattie,  in  the 
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eighteentli  year  of  his  age,  was  appointed  schoolmaster  of  the  parish  of  Fo^ 
doun.  He  was  now  situated  amidst  interesting  and  romantic  scenery,  sodi 
as  he  afterwards  delineated  in  his  Minstrel^  and  this  increased  his  paasioii 
for  nature  and  poetry.  He  here  became  himself  a  poet ;  and  his  poetry, 
though  indifferent,  procured  him  the  appointment  of  usher  of  Aberdeen 
grammar-school,  and  subsequently,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  that  of  porfeasor 
of  natural  philosophy,  in  Marischal  College.  At  this  time  he  published,  in 
Ix)ndon,  a  collection  of  his  poems ;  and  though  the  piece  on  JRttiremeni  dis 
plays  considerable  poetical  feeling  and  taste,  yet  the  collection,  as  a  whole, 
gave  little  indication  of  that  genius  which  afterwards  produced  '  The  Min- 
strel' 

In  1770,  Beattie  appeared  as  a  metaphysician, by  his  E$9ay  on  Trath^xa 
which  correct  principles  were  advanced,  though  with  an  nnphilosophical 
spirit,  and  in  language  which  suffered  greatly  from  a  comparison  with  that 
of  Hume,  his  illustrious  opponent.  In  the  following  year  he  again  appeared 
in  his  true  character,  as  a  poet,  by  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  *  The 
Minstrel,'  which  received  universal  approbation.  Honors  now  flowed  in  upon 
the  fortunate  author  almost  without  limit  He  visited  London,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  circles  of  that  city.  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Reynolds,  were  numbered  among  his  personal  fiienda. 
On  a  second  visit,  in  1773,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  king  and  queen, 
which  resulted  in  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum ;  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  Reynolds 
painted  his  portrait  in  an  allegorical  picture,  in  which  Beattie  was  seen  by 
the  side  of  an  angel  pushing  down  Prejudice,  Sceptidsm,  and  Folly.  To 
the  honor  of  Beattie,  it  must  here  be  recorded,  that  he  declined  to  enter  the 
Church  of  England,  in  which  preferment  was  promised  hJTn^  and  no  doubt, 
would  have  betm  readily  granted. 

Beattie  published  the  second  part  of  his  'Minstrel'  in  1774;  but  domestic 
circumstances  marred  the  happiness  which  increasing  fiune  would  have 
afforded  him.  His  wife  became  insane,  and  he  was  obliged  to  confine  her  in 
an  insane  asylum.  His  eldest  son,  associated  with  his  fiither  in  the  profes- 
sorship, died  in  1700,  in  his  twenty-second  year;  and  the  afflicted  parent 
soothed  his  grief  by  writing  his  life,  and  pubhshmg  some  specimens  of  his 
com|X)sition,  in  prose  and  verse.  His  second  son  died  in  1796,  in  bis  nine- 
teenth year ;  and  the  only  consolation  of  the  now  lonely  poet  was,  that  he 
ci^uld  not  have  borne  to  see  their  '  elegant  minds  manned  with  madness' 
— an  allusion  to  the  hereditary  insanity  of  their  mother.  From  the  death 
of  hw  SiH>»nd  son  IVatiie  relinquished  the  world,  and  ceased  to  oonespond 
with  his  friends,  or  to  continue  his  studies.  Shattered  by  a  long  tram  of 
nervous  complaints  in  April,  1799.  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  after 
returns  of  the  same  malady,  which  excluded  him  firvun  all  society,  he  died 
on  tlio  eighteenth  of  August,  1803. 

^  Hio  Minstrel,"  on  which  Beattie  s  fiime  now  rests,  is  a  didactic  poem,  m 
the  S}K^nsi>ri.'ui  stanza,  designed  to  *  trace  the  progress  <A  a  poetical  genim^ 
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bom  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and  reason,  till  that 
period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  world  as 
a  minstrel.'  The  character  of  Edwin,  the  minstrel,  in  which  the  poet  em- 
bodied his  own  early  feelings  and  poetical  aspirations,  is  very  finely  drawn. 
The  romantic  seclusion  of  his  youth,  and  his  ardor  for  knowledge,  find  a 
response  in  all  young  and  generous  minds ;  while  the  calm  philosophy  and 
reflection  of  the  author,  interest  the  more  mature  and  experienced  reader. 
The  poem  was  left  unfinished,  and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted;  for 
Beattie  had  not  strength  of  pinion  to  keep  long  on  the  wing  in  the  same  lofty 
region,  and  Edwin  would  have  contracted  some  earthly  taint  in  his  descent 
Of  this  charming  poem  we  annex  the  opening  of  the  first  part : — 

OPENING  OF  THE  MINSTREL. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  clunb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  a&r; 

Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  subUme 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 

And  waged  with  fortune  an  eternal  war; 

Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 

And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pined  alone, 

Then  dropped  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown! 

And  yet  the  languor  of  inglorious  day 

Not  equally  oppressive  is  to  all; 

Him,  who  ne'er  listened  to  the  voice  of  praise, 

The  silence  of  neglect  can  ne'er  appal. 

There  are,  who,  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call, 

Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obstreperous  trump  of  Fame ; 

Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 

Health,  competence,  and  peace.    Nor  higher  aim 

Had  he,  whose  simple  tale  these  artless  lines  proclahn. 

The  rolls  of  fame  I  will  not  now  explore ; 
Nor  need  I  here  describe,  in  learned  lay. 
How  forth  the  Minstrel  fared  in  days  of  yore. 
Bight  glad  of  heart,  though  homely  in  array ; 
His  waving  locks  and  beard  all  hoary  gray; 
While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way, 
Which  to  the  whistling  wind  responsive  rung : 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

Fret  not  thyself,  thou  glittering  child  of  pride. 

That  a  poor  villager  inspires  my  strain; 

With  thee  let  Pageantry  and  Power  abide; 

The  gentle  Muses  haunt  the  sylvan  reign; 

Where  through  wild  groves  at  eve  the  lonely  swain 

Enraptured  roams,  to  gaze  on  Nature's  charms. 

They  hate  the  sensual,  and  scorn  the  vain; 

The  parasite  their  influence  never  warms. 

Nor  him  whose  sordid  soul  the  love  of  gold  alarms. 

vol-  II. — 2E 
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Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn, 

Yet  horror  screams  fVom  his  discordant  throat 

Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  mom, 

While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float: 

Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 

Where  the  gray  linnets  carol  fVom  the  hill, 

0  let  them  ne'er  with  artificial  note. 

To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  little  bill, 

But  sing  what  Heayen  inspires,  and  wander  where  th^  wQL 

Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand ; 

Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 

Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plamied, 

Gk)od  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow, 

If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise, 

There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 

Here  peaceful  arc  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skiea, 

And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes. 

Then  grieve  not  thou,  to  whom  the  indulgent  Muae 
Vouchsafes  a  portion  of  celestial  fire : 
Nor  blame  the  partial  Fates,  if  they  reftiie 
The  imperial  banquet  and  the  rich  attire. 
Enow  thine  own  worth,  and  reverence  the  lyre. 
Wilt  thou  debase  the  heart  which  God  refined ) 
No;  let  thy  heaven- taught  soul  to  Heaven  asplra 
To  fkncy,  fi-eedom,  harmony,  resigned: 
Ambition's  grovelling  crew  forever  left  behind. 

Canst  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  soul, 

In  each  fine  sense  so  exquisitely  keen, 

On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll. 

Stung  with  disease,  and  stupefied  with  spleen ; 

Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  screen, 

Even  fVom  thyself  thy  loathsome  heart  to  hide 

(The  mansion  then  no  more  of  joy  serene), 

Where  fear,  distrust,  malevolence  abide. 

And  impotent  desire,  and  disappointed  pride  1 

Oh  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaiy  yields  1 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  flolda ; 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even, 

All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 

0  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  1 


There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell 

A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree, 

Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairy  land  might  dwell, 

Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  4rcady ; 

But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  conntrie; 
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A  nation  ikmed  for  song,  and  beauty's  channi ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest;  innocent,  though  fVee; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms ; 
Inflexible  in  faith ;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd-swain  of  whom  I  mention  made, 

On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock; 

The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  swayed; 

An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock; 

His  drink  the  living  water  fVom  the  rock : 

The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 

Their  kindly  fleece  to  baffle  winter's  shock; 

And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  bespent, 

Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings  wheresoe'er  they  went 

To  this  extract  from  the  '  Minstrel,'  we  add  Beattie's  lines  on  Betirementj 
MH-itten  in  1758,  and  his  Hermit^  one  of  the  most  touching  poems  in  the 
English  language : — 

RETIREMENT. 

When  in  the  crimson  cloud  of  even, 

The  lingering  light  decays, 

And  Hesper  on  the  fVont  of  heaven 

His  glittering  gem  displays; 

Deep  in  the  silent  vale,  unseen, 

Beside  a  lulling  stream, 

A  pensive  youtii,  of  placid  mien, 

Indulged  this  tender  theme. 

'  Te  cliffs,  in  hoary  grandeur  piled 

High  o'er  the  glimmering  dale ; 

Te  woods,  along  whose  windings  wild 

Murmurs  the  solemn  gale: 

Where  Melancholy  strays  forlorn, 

And  Woe  retires  to  weep, 

What  time  the  wan  moon's  yellow  horn 

Gleams  on  the  western  deep: 

To  you,  ye  wastes,  whose  artless  chaimf 

Ne'er  drew  Ambition's  eye, 

'Scaped  a  tumultuous  world's  alarms, 

To  your  retreats  I  fly. 

Deep  in  your  most  sequestered  bower 

Let  me  at  last  recline, 

Where  Solitude,  mild,  modest  power, 

Leans  on  her  ivied  shrine. 

How  shall  I  woo  thee,  matchless  fkir  1 

Thy  heavenly  smile  how  win  1 

Thy  smile  that  smooths  the  brow  of  Oare, 

And  stills  the  storm  within. 

0  wilt  thou  to  thy  favourite  grove 

Thine  ardent  votary  bring, 

And  bless  his  hours,  and  bid  them  move 

Serene,  on  silent  wingi 
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Oft  let  Bcmembrance  soothe  his  mhid 
With  dreams  of  former  days, 
When  in  the  lap  of  Peace  reclined 
He  fhimed  his  inflint  lays ; 
When  Fancy  roved  at  large,  nor  Care 
Nor  cold  Distrust  alarmed, 
Nor  Envy,  with  malignant  glare, 
His  simple  youth  had  harmed. 

'Twas  then,  0  Solitude !  to  thee 
His  early  vows  were  paid, 
From  heart  sincere,  and  warm,  and  free, 
Devoted  to  the  shade. 
^  Ah  why  did  Fate  his  steps  decoy 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 
Bemote  from  all  congenial  Joy  !— 
0  take  the  wanderer  home. 

Thy  shades,  thy  silence  now  be  mine, 
Thy  charms  my  only  theme ; 
My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff,  whose  pine 
Waves  o'er  the  gloomy  stream. 
Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  gny 
Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs, 
And  down  the  lone  vale  sails  away 
To  more  profound  rq>ose. 

0,  while  to  thee  the  woodland  pours 

Its  wildly  warbling  song, 

And  balmy  from  the  bank  of  flowers 

The  zephyr  breathes  along; 

Let  no  rude  sound  invade  frt>m  flir. 

No  vagrant  foot  be  nigh, 

No  ray  from  Grandeur's  gilded  car 

Flash  on  the  startled  eye. 

But  if  some  pilgrim  through  the  glade 

Thy  hallowed  bowers  explore, 

0  guard  from  harm  his  hoary  head, 

And  listen  to  his  lore ; 

For  he  of  joys  divine  shall  tell, 

That  wean  from  earthly  woe. 

And  triumph  o'er  the  mighty  spell 

That  chains  his  heart  below. 

For  me,  no  more  the  path  invites 

Ambition  loves  to  tread; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  heighti^ 

By  guilefril  Hope  misled ; 

Leaps  my  fond  fluttering  heart  no  more 

To  Mirth's  enlivening  strain; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o'er, 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.' 
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THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still, 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfiilness  proye, 
When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove: 
'Twas  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar 
While  his  harp  rung  symphonious,  a  hermit  began: 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  fblt  as  a  man. 

'  Ah !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe, 

Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  falll 

For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthrall : 

But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay, 

Mourn,  sweetest  complaincr,  man  calls  thee  to  monni; 

0  soothe  him,  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away: 
Full  quickly  they  pass— but  they  never  return. 

Now  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 
The  moon  half  extinguished  her  crescent  displays ; 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again; 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  1 
Ah  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain ! 

'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more ; 

1  mourn,  but  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew: 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save. 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  nm ! 
0  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  I 

*Twas  thus,  by  the  glare  of  fklse  science  betrayed. 

That  leads,  to  bewilder ;  and  dazzles,  to  blind ; 

My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  fVom  shade  onward  to  shad 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 

'  0  pity,  great  Father  of  Light,*  then  I  cried, 

'  Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee ; 

Lo,  humbled  in  dust>  I  relinquish  my  pride : 

From  doubt  and  ft-om  darkness  thou  only  canst  tteeV 

And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away. 

No  longer  I  roam  in  coiyccture  forlorn. 

So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 

See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending. 

And  Nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  fh>m  the  tomb.' 
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James  MAcrHERSON,  whose  famo  rests  entirely  upon  his  transladon  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  was  born  at  Kingussie,  a  village  near  Perth,  in  1V38. 
Being  intended  for  the  church  he  received  the  necessary  education  at  Aber- 
deen ;  but  immediately  after  he  left  the  university  he  took  charge  of  the 
school  at  Ruthven,  near  his  native  place,  whence  he,  however,  soon  removeU, 
to  become  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham,  of  Balgowan.  While  attending 
his  pupil,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  at  the  spa  of  Moffat,  he  became  uc- 
qufunted  with  Home,  the  autlior  of  *  Douglas,'  to  whom  he  showed  what  hv 
represented  as  the  tnmslations  of  some  fragments  of  ancient  Gaelic  poetr\', 
which  he  said  was  still  floating  in  the  Highlands.  He  stated  that  it  yh)^ 
one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  his  countrymen  to  listen  to  the  tales  and 
compositions  of  their  ancient  bards ;  and  he  described  these  fragments  :ts 
full  of  pathos  and  poetical  imagery.  This  statement  was  so  plausible  that 
the  patronage  of  Dr.  Blair,  Lord  Kames,  and  others,  was  immediately  se- 
cured, and  Macpherson  pubhshed  a  small  volume  of  sixty  pages,  entitled 
Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  ;  translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Lan- 
guage, The  publication  attracted  universal  attention ;  and  a  subscriptioD 
was  immediately  made  to  enable  Macpherson  to  make  a  tour  of  the  High- 
lands to  collect  other  pieces.  His  journey  proved  so  higlily  successful  that, 
in  1772,  he  presented  to  the  world  Fingal,  an  Ancient  Epic  Poem,  in 
Six  Books ;  and  in  the  following  year  Temora,  another  epic  poem,  in 
eight  books.  The  success  of  these  publications  was  immense ;  but  the  merit? 
of  the  works  were  so  fully  investigated  when  we  were  examining  the  early 
poetry  of  the  Island,  that  any  farther  notice  of  them  would  here  be  super- 
fluous. 

From  these  translations  Macpherson  is  represented  to  have  realized  no 
less  than  twelve  hundred  pounds.  In  1764,  he  accompanied  Governor 
Johnston  to  Pensacola,  as  his  secretary;  but  having  quarrelled  with  hl^ 
patron,  he  returned  to  England,  settled  in  London,  and  became  one  of  the 
literary  supporters  of  the  administration.  He  published  some  historical 
works,  was  a  copious  pamphleteer,  and,  in  1773,  sent  forth  a  translation  of 
the  niad,  in  the  same  style  of  poetical  prose,  as  Ossian.  This  last  performance 
was  a  complete  failure,  and  served  only  as  a  source  of  ridicule  and  personal 
opprobrium  to  the  translator.  As  a  politician  Macpherson  was  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  a  pamphlet  of  his  in  defence  of  American  taxation,  and  anotht'r 
on  the  opposition  in  parliament,  in  1779,  were  much  applauded.  He  now 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Camel- 
ford  ;  but  with  all  his  ambition  and  political  zeal,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  attempted  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1789,  having 
realized  a  handsome  fortune,  he  purchased  the  property  of  Raitts,  in  his 
native  parish,  changed  the  name  to  the  more  euphonious  and  sounding  one 
of  Belleville,  and  built  upon  it  a  splendid  residence,  in  the  style  of  an  Italian 
villa,  in  which  he  hoped  to  spend  an  old  age  of  ease  and  dignity.  He  en- 
joyed his  splendor,  however,  for  but  a  brief  period ;  as  his  death  occurred 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February,  1796. 
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lien  Macpherson  had  not  the  original  poems  of  Ossian  to  depend  upon, 
as  but  a  very  indifferent  poet.  Besides  the  works  abready  mentioned, 
'oduced,  in  early  life,  an  heroic  poem,  in  six  cantos,  entitled  Tht  High- 
vTy  which  is  so  miserable  a  production,  as  to  be  entirely  beneath  criticism, 
ilso  published  several  minor  pieces,  of  which  the  following  alone 
dts  any  poetical  fency  : — 

THE  CAVE. 

The  wind  is  up,  the  field  is  bare, 

Some  hermit  lead  me  to  his  cell, 
Where  Contemplation,  lonely  fkir, 

With  blessed  Content  has  chose  to  dwell 

Behold!  it  opens  to  my  sight, 

Dark  in  the  rock,  beside  the  fiood; 
Dry  fbm  around  obstructs  the  light; 

The  winds  abo?e  it  move  the  wood. 

Reflected  in  the  lake,  I  see 

The  downward  mountains  and  the  skies. 
The  flying  bird,  the  waving  tree, 

The  goats  that  on  the  hill  arise. 

The  gray-cloaked  herd  drives  on  the  cow; 

The  slow-paced  fowler  walks  the  heath; 
A  freckled  pointer  scours  the  hrow; 

A  musing  shepherd  stands  beneath. 

Curved  o'er  the  ruin  of  an  oak. 

The  woodman  lifts  his  axe  on  high; 
The  hills  re-echo  to  the  stroke; 

I  see — I  see  the  shivers  fly! 

Some  rural  maid,  with  apron  AiU, 

Brings  Aiel  to  the  homely  flame ; 
I  see  the  smoky  columns  roll. 

And,  through  the  chinky  hut,  the  beam. 

Beside  a  stone  o'ergrown  with  moss. 

Two  well-met  hunters  talk  at  ease; 
Three  panting  dogs  beside  repose ; 

One  bleeding  deer  is  stretched  on  graaa 

A  lake  at  distance  spreads  to  sights 

Skirted  with  shady  forests  round ; 
In  midst,  an  island's  rocky  height 

Sustaios  a  ruin,  once  renowned. 

One  tree  bends  o'er  the  naked  walls; 

Two  broad- winged  eagles  hover  nigh; 
By  intervals  a  fragment  falls. 

As  blows  the  blast  along  the  sky. 

The  rough-spun  hinds  the  pinnace  guide 
With  labouring  oars  along  the  flood; 
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An  angler,  bending  o'er  the  tide, 
Hangs  fVom  the  boat  the  insidioos  wood. 

Beside  the  flood,  beneath  the  rocks, 

On  grassy  bank,  two  lovers  lean; 
Bend  on  each  otiier  amorous  looks, 

And  seem  to  laugh  and  kiss  between. 

The  wind  is  rustling  in  the  oak; 

They  seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet ; 
They  start,  they  rise,  look  round  the  rock ; 

Again  they  smile,  again  they  meet 

But  see !  the  gray  mist  fVom  the  lake 

Ascends  upon  the  shady  hills; 
Dark  storms  the  murmuring  forests  shake, 

Bain  beats  around  a  hundred  rills. 

To  Damon's  homely  hut  I  fly ; 

I  see  it  smoking  on  the  plain; 
When  storms  are  past  and  fair  the  sky, 

I'll  often  seek  my  cave  again. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  young  and  lamented  Scottish  poet,  of  rich  promise^ 
was  the  son  of  an  humble  weaver,  and  was  bom  at  Einnesswood,  in  the 
county  of  Kinross,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  1*746.  The  dreariest 
poverty  and  obscurity  hung  over  the  poet's  infancy,  but  his  father  was  a  good 
and  pious  man,  and  trained  all  his  children  to  a  knowledge  of  their  letten, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  religious  duty.  In  the  summer  months  Michael  was 
put  out  to  herd  cattle  ;  and  though  his  education  was  retarded  by  this  em- 
ployment, his  training,  as  a  poet,  was  greatly  benefitted ;  as  it  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  communion  with  nature,  amidst  scenery  that  overlooked 
Lochlcven  and  its  fine  old  ruined  cattle.  When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  was  judged  fit  for  college ;  and  as  a  relation  of  his  father  died 
just  at  this  period,  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  about  eleven  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  the  old  man  piously  devoted  it  to  the  education  of  his  favorite  son. 
The  poet,  accordingly,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  enrolled  a  student 
of  the  university.  Here  he  soon  became  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
general  learning,  and  for  his  excellence  in  poetry. 

Having  been  three  sessions  at  college,  supported  by  his  parents  and  some 
kind  friends  and  neighbors,  Bruce  engaged  to  teach  a  school  at  Gaimey 
Bridge,  where  he  received,  for  his  labors,  about  eleven  pounds  per  annum  I 
He  afterwards  removed  to  Forest  Hill,  near  Alloa,  and  there  taught  for  some 
time  with  no  better  success.  His  school-room  was  low-roofed  and  damp, 
and  the  poor  youth,  confined  for  five  or  six  hours  a-day  in  this  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  depressed  by  poverty  and  disappointment,  soon  lost  both  health 
and  spirits.  He  wrote  his  poem  of  Lochleven  at  Forest  Hill,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  return  to  his  father's  cottage,  which  he  never  after  left.  A 
pulmonary  complaint  had  settled  on  him,  and  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
consumption.     With  death  full  in  view,  ho  wrote  his  Ode  to  Spring ,  by  far 
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finest  of  his  productions.  He  was  pious  and  cheerful  to  the  last,  and 
i  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1767,  aged  twenty-one  years  and  three  months. 

Bible  was  found  upon  his  pillow,  turned  down  at  the  twenty-second 
pter  and  tenth  verse  of  Jeremiah,  *  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  be- 
in  him.'  So  innocent  a  life  could  not,  indeed,  be  contemplated  without 
isure ;  but  its  premature  termination  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to  his 
d  parents,  who  had  struggled  in  their  poverty  to  nurture  his  youthful 
ius. 

?he  poems  of  Bruce  have  all  the  marks  of  youth  upon  them — a  style 
jT  half-formed  and  immature,  and  resemblances  to  other  poets,  so  close 

frequent,  that  the  reader  is  constantly  falling  upon  some  familiar  image 
expression.  Had  he,  however,  lived  to  mature  age,  it  is  probable  he 
lid  have  taken  a  high  stand  amongst  Scottish  poets ;  for  he  possessed 

requisite  enthusiasm,  fancy,  and  love  of  nature,  and  there  was  also  a 
*al  beauty  in  his  life  and  character,  that  must  have  infused  itself  into  his 
ks.     We  subjoin  this  *  Elegy*  as  the  best  of  his  productions : — 

ODE  TO  SPRING. 

'Tis  past:  the  iron  North  has  spent  his  rage; 

Stem  Winter  now  resigns  the  lengthening  day; 
The  stormy  howlings  of  the  winds  assuage, 

And  warm  o'er  ether  western  breezes  play. 

Of  genial  heat  and  cheerfiil  light  the  source, 

From  southern  climes,  beneath  another  sky, 
The  sun,  returning,  wheels  his  golden  course ; 

Before  his  beams  all  noxious  vapours  fly. 

Far  to  the  north  grim  Winter  draws  his  train, 

To  his  own  clime,  to  Zembla's  frozen  shore ; 
Where,  throned  on  ice,  he  holds  eternal  reign; 

Where  whirlwinds  madden,  and  where  tempests  roar. 

Loosed  fVom  the  bands  of  fVost,  the  verdant  ground 

Again  puts  on  her  robe  of  cheerfdl  green, 
Again  puts  forth  her  flowers ;  and  all  around 

Smiling,  the  cheerful  face  of  spring  is  seen. 

Behold!  the  trees  new  deck  then:  withered  boughs; 

Their  ample  leaves,  the  hospitable  plane, 
The  taper  elm,  and  lofty  ash  disclose ; 

The  blooming  hawthorn  variegates  the  scene. 

The  lily  of  the  vale,  of  flowers  the  queen. 

Puts  on  the  robe  she  neither  sewed  nor  spun; 
The  birds  on  ground,  or  en  the  branches  green, 

Hop  to  and  fVo,  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

Soon  as  o'er  eastern  hills  the  morning  peers, 

From  her  low  nest  the  tufted  lark  npsprings; 
And,  chcerftil  singing,  up  the  air  she  steen ; 

Still  high  she  mounts,  still  loud  and  sweet  she  sings. 
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On  the  green  fUrze,  clothed  o'er  with  golden  blooms 

That  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  all  aroond, 
The  linnet  sits,  and  tricks  his  glossy  plumes, 

While  o'er  the  wild  his  broken  notes  resound. 

While  the  sun  journeys  down  the  western  sky, 
Along  the  green  sward,  marked  with  Roman  monnd 

Beneath  the  blithsome  shepherd's  watchfld  eye, 
The  cheerful  lambkms  dance  and  frisk  around. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wisdom  love, 

Who  love  to  walk  in  Virtue's  flowery  road, 
Along  the  lovely  paths  of  spring  to  rove, 

And  follow  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 

Thus  Zoroaster  studied  Nature's  laws; 

Thus  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  mankind ; 
Thus  heaven-taught  Plato  traced  the  Almighty  conrac 

And  left  the  wondering  multitude  behind. 

Thus  Ashley  gathered  academic  bays; 

Thus  gentle  Thomson,  as  the  seasons  roll, 
Taught  them  to  sing  the  great  Creator's  praise, 

And  bear  their  poet's  name  fVom  pole  to  pole. 

Thus  have  I  walked  along  the  dewy  lawn; 

My  fVequent  foot  the  blooming  wild  hath  worn; 
Before  the  lark  I've  sung  the  beauteous  dawn, 

And  gathered  health  fVom  all  the  gales  of  morn. 

And,  even  when  winter  chilled  the  aged  year, 

I  wandered  lonely  o'er  the  hoary  plain : 
Though  frosty  Boreas  warned  me  to  forbear, 

Boreas,  with  all  his  tempests,  warned  in  vain. 

Then,  sleep  my  nights,  and  quiet  blessed  my  days ; 

I  feared  no  loss,  my  mind  was  all  my  store ; 
No  anxious  wishes  e'er  disturbed  my  ease; 

Heaven  gave  content  and  health— I  asked  no  more 

Now,  Spring  returns :   but  nbt  to  me  returns 

The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known ; 
Dim  in  my  breast  life's  dying  taper  bums. 

And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shivering  in  the  inconstant  wind, 

Meagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was. 
Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 

And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass : 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 

No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 
Whose  flight  shall  shortly  count  mo  with.- the  dead 

And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  at  rest 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  &te; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  Death's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu. 
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I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe ; 

I  see  tlie  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore, 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  choerftil  plains ! 

Enough  for  me  the  churchyard's  lonely  mound, 
Where  melancholy  with  still  silence  reigns, 

And  tlie  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 

There  let  me  wander  at  the  shut  of  eve, 

When  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes: 
The  world  and  all  its  busy  follies  leave, 

And  talk  with  Wisdom  where  my  Daphnis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten  in  the  clay, 

When  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes ; 
Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 

Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  mom  arise. 

N'  Logan,  the  friend  and  college  companion  of  Bruce,  was  bom  at 
^  in  tho  parish  of  Fahi,  Mid-Lothian,  in  1748.  His  father,  a  small 
,  cduc^itcd  him  for  the  church,  and,  after  he  had  obtained  a  license  to 
,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  pulpit  eloquence,  that  he  was 
ted  one  of  tlio  ministers  of  South  Leith.    He  afterwards  read,  in  Edin- 

a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History j  the  substanoe  of 
he  published  in  1781,  and  the  following  year  he  gave  to  the  public 
his  lectures  entire,  on  the  Oovemment  of  Asia,  The  same  year  he 
led  his  poems,  which  were  well  received  ;  and,  in  1783,  he  produced 
edy  called  Hunnim^de,  founded  on  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta. 
lay  was  condemned  in  London,  but  it  was  performed  with  great  suc- 

Edinburgh.     Logan's  parishioners  were  opposed  to  such  an  exercise 

talents,  and  unfortunately  he  had  lapsed  into  irregular  and  dissipated 

Tlie  consequence  was,  that,  on  receiving  a  small  annuity,  he  re- 

his  charge,  proceeded  to  London,  and  there  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
eml)er,  1788. 

jng  Logan's  manuscripts  was  found  several  unfinished  tragedies,  thirty 
5  on  Roman  history,  portions  of  a  periodical  work,  and  a  collection  of 
Ls,  from  which  two  volumes  were  selected  and  published  by  his  exec- 

The  sermons  are  warm  and  passionate,  full  of  piety  and  fervor,  and 
lave  been  highly  impressive  when  delivered.  Of  his  poetical  produc- 
lie  best  are,  the  verses  on  a  Visit  to  the  Country  in  Autumn^  the 
amatic  poem  of  The  Lovers^  the  ballad  stanzas  on  the  Braes  of 
w,  the  Address  to  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  Complaint  of  Nature,  The 
ge  of  these  poems  is  select  and  poetical,  and  a  vein  of  tenderness  and 
sentiment  pervades  the  whole.    The  last  two  follow : — 

TO   THE  CUCKOO. 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grovel 
Thou  messenger  of  Spring ! 
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Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  roral  seat, 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing. 

What  time  the  daisy  decks  the  green, 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear; 
Hast  thon  a  star  to  gaide  thy  path, 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year  1 

DelightM  visitant!  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flowers, 
And  hear  the  sound  of  music  sweet 

From  birds  among  the  bowers. 

The  school-boy,  wandering  through  the  wood 

To  pull  the  primrose  gay. 
Starts,  the  new  voice  of  spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 

Thou  fliest  thy  vocal  vale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 

Another  spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird!  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  over  dear; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year! 

0  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  thee ! 

We'd  make,  with  joyftil  wing, 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  globe, 

Companions  of  the  Spring. 

COMPLAINT   OF  NATUBE. 

Few  are  thy  days  and  Aill  of  woe, 

0  man  of  woman  bom ! 
Thy  doom  is  written,  dust  thou  art, 

And  shall  to  dust  return. 

Determined  are  the  days  that  fly 

Successive  o'er  thy  head; 
The  numbered  hour  is  on  the  wing 

That  lays  thee  with  the  dead. 

Alas !  the  little  day  of  life 

Is  shorter  than  a  span; 
Yet  black  with  thousand  hidden  ills 

To  miserable  man. 

Gay  is  thy  morning,  flattering  hope 

Thy  sprightly  step  attends ; 
But  soon  the  tempest  howls  behind 

And  the  dark  night  descends. 

Before  its  splendid  hour  the  cloud 

Comes  o'er  the  beam  of  light; 
A  pilgrim  in  a  weary  land, 

Man  tarries  but  a  night 
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Behold !  sad  emblem  of  thy  state, 

The  flowers  that  paint  the  field; 
Or  trees  that  crown  the  mountain's  brow, 

And  boughs  and  blossoms  yield. 

When  chill  the  blast  of  Winter  blows, 

Away  the  Summer  flies, 
The  flowers  resign  their  sunny  robes, 

And  all  their  beauty  dies. 

Nipt  by  the  year,  the  forest  fkdes ; 

And  shaking  to  the  wind, 
The  leaves  toss  to  and  fVo,  and  streak 

The  wilderness  behind. 

The  Winter  past,  reviving  flowers 

Anew  shall  paint  the  plain. 
The  woods  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Spring, 

And  flourish  green  again. 

But  man  departs  this  earthly  scene. 

Ah !  never  to  return ! 
No  second  Spring  shall  e'er  revive 

The  ashes  of  the  urn. 

The  inexorable  doors  of  death 

What  hand  can  e'er  unfold  % 
Who  fVom  the  cerements  of  the  tomb 

Can  raise  the  human  mould  1 

The  mighty  flood  that  rolls  along 

Its  torrent  to  the  main. 
The  waters  lost  can  ne'er  recall 

From  that  abyss  again. 

The  days,  the  years,  the  ages,  dark 

Descending  down  to  night, 
Can  never,  never  be  redeemed 

Back  to  the  gates  of  light. 

So  man  departs  the  living  scene, 

To  night's  perpetual  gloom; 
The  voice  of  morning  ne'er  shall  break 

The  slumbers  of  the  tomb. 

Where  are  our  fkthors !    Whither  gone 

The  mighty  men  of  old  1 
'  The  patriarchs,  prophets,  princes,  kingi^ 

In  sacred  books  enrolled  1 

Gone  to  the  resting-place  of  man, 

The  everlasting  home. 
Where  ages  past  have  gone  before, 

Where  ftiture  ages  come.' 

Thus  nature  poured  the  wail  of  woe^ 

And  urged  her  earnest  cry; 
Her  voice,  in  agony  extreme, 

Afloended  to  the  sky. 
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The  Almighty  hoard :  then  from  his  throne 

In  majesty  he  rose; 
And  from  the  Heaven,  that  opened  wide, 

His  voice  in  mercy  flows. 

When  mortal  man  resigns  his  breath, 

And  falls  a  clod  of  clay, 
The  soul  immortal  wings  its  flight 

To  never-setting  day. 

Prepared  of  old  for  wicked  men 

The  bed  of  torment  lies ; 
The  just  shall  enter  into  bliss 

Lnmortal  in  the  skies! 

Robert  Burns,  the  Sbakspeare  of  Scotland,  according  to  Professor  Wil- 
son, was  bom  in  the  parish  of  AUoway,  near  Ayr,  on  tiie  twenty-fifth  of 
January,  1759.  His  father,  a  poor  farmer,  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  intelligence,  and  gave  his  son  the  best  education  he  could  afford 
Robert  was  taught  English  well,  in  the  parish  school,  and  *  by  the  time  he 
was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  he  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and 
particles.'  He  also  learned  to  write,  had  a  fortnight's  instruction  in  French, 
and  was  one  summer-quarter  at  land-surveying.  All  this,  however,  was  a 
small  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  miracles  of  genius  !  His  libraiy,  at 
this  time,  consisted  of  the  Spectator,  Pope's  Works,  Allan  Ramsay's  Poems, 
and  a  collection  of  English  Songs.  To  these,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  he  added  the  poems  of  Thomson  and  of  Shenstone,  and  the  works 
of  Sterne  and  of  Mackenzie,  with  the  writings  of  a  few  other  standard  authon. 
As  he  could  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  regretted  that  his  library  was  so  small ;  for  what  books  he  had 
he  read  and  studied  thoroughly — his  attention  was  not  distracted  by  a 
multitude  of  volumes — and  lus  mind  grew  up  with  origmal  and  robust 
vigor. 

It  \a  impossible  to  contemplate  the  character  of  Bums  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  and  respect  His  laborious 
and  cheerful  exertions  to  support,  by  peasant  labor,  his  aged  and  infirm 
parents,  his  manly  integrity  of  character,  and  his  warm  and  true  heart,  ele- 
vate him,  in  our  conceptions,  almost  as  much  as  the  native  force  and  beauty 
of  his  poetry.  Toiling  on  from  day  to  day  *  like  a  galley-slave,'  he  yet 
grasped  at  every  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge  fix)m  both  men  and 
books,  with  a  heart  beating  with  warm  and  generous  emotions,  a  strong  and 
clear  understanding,  and  a  spirit  abhorring  all  meanness,  insincerity,  and 
oppression.  Bums,  in  his  early  days,  might  have  furnished  the  subject  for  a 
great  and  instructive  moral  poem. 

From  childhood  Burns,  according  to  his  own  accoimt,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  *  making  veraes;'  but  it  was  not  until  1786,  that  he  ventured  to 
appear  before  the  public  as  an  author.  In  that  year  he  issued,  from  the 
obscure  press  of  Kilmamock,  his  first  volume ;  and  its  influence  was  imme- 
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diatelj  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  at  Edinburgh ;  and  such  was  the  prodigious 
popularity  of  the  book,  that  nearly  three  thoasand  copies  were  sold  imme' 
diately.  The  profits  to  the  poet  from  the  sale  were  over  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  believing  himself  now  to  be  *  well  to  do  in  the  world,'  he  took 
the  &rm  of  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries,  married  his  *  bonny  Jean,*  and,  in  1788, 
entered  upon  his  new  occupation.  Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Ellisland, 
Bums  obtained  an  appointment  as  an  exciseman ;  and  as  the  duties  of  his 
office  interfered  with  the  management  of  his  farm,  he  relinquished  the  latter, 
and,  in  1791,  removed  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Dumfries.  Here  he 
published,  in  1793,  a  third  edition  of  hl^  pu«»ms,  with  the  addition  of  Tam 
O'Shanter  and  other  pieces,  composed  at  Ellisland.  He  was  now  the  fash- 
ionable wonder  and  idol  of  the  day,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
his  fondness  for  convi\ial  society  should  hav*^  led  him  into  some  errors  and 
frailties  which  threw  a  shade  over  the  noble  and  affecting  image  that  he  had 
reared ;  but  its  higher  hneaments  were  never  dtjstroyed.  The  column  was 
defaced,  not  broken ;  and  now  that  the  mists  of  prejudice  have  cleared 
away,  its  just  proportions  and  exalted  symmetry  are  recognized  with  pride 
and  gratitude  by  his  admiring  countrymen,  and  all  others  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  his  genius.  Burns  died  at  Dumfries,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July, 
1796,  aged  thirty- seven  years  and  six  months. 

In  revieiwng  the  various  productions  of  Bums,  it  is  usual  to  regard  Tam 
G*Shanter  as  his  master-piece.  It  was  so  considered  by  himself,  and  the 
judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  Campbell,  Wilson,  Montgomery,  and 
almost  every  other  critic  It  displays  more  varied  powers  than  any  of  his 
other  performances,  beginning  with  low  comic  humor  and  Bacchanalian 
revelry,  and  ranging  through  the  various  styles  of  the  descriptive,  the  terri- 
ble, the  supernatural,  and  the  ludicrous.  The  poem  reads  as  if  it  were 
oomposed  in  one  transport  of  inspiration,  before  the  bard  had  had  time  to 
cool  or  to  slacken  in  his  fervor ;  and  such  is  said  to  have  actually  been  the 
case.  Next  to  this  inimitable  *  tale  of  tmth'  in  originality,  and  in  happy 
grouping  of  images,  both  familiar  and  awful,  is  the  Address  to  the  Devil. 
The  poet  adopted  the  common  superstitions  of  the  peasantry  as  to  the  attri- 
butes of  Satan,  but  though  his  addrass  is  mainly  ludicrous,  he  intersperses 
passages  of  the  highest  beauty,  and  blends  a  deep  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
compimction  with  his  objuration  of  the  Evil  One.  The  Jolly  Beggars  is 
another  strikingly  original  production.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  his 
works,  and  the  characters  are  all  finely  sustained.  Of  the  Cotter^s  Satur- 
day Night,  the  Mountain  Daisy  or  the  Mouse'*s  Nest,  it  would  be  super 
fluous  to  attempt  any  eulogy.  In  these  Bums  is  seen  in  his  fairest  colors 
— ^not  with  all  his  strength,  but  in  his  happiest  and  most  heartfelt  inspira- 
tion— ^his  brightest  sunshine  and  his  tenderest  tears.  Of  his  four  hundred 
poems  we  shall  quote  only  the  following : — 
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COILA'S  ADDRESS. 

With  ftiturc  hope  I  oft  would  gaze 

Fond  on  thy  little  early  ways, 

Thy  rudely  carolled,  chiming  phrase 

In  uncouth  rhymeSi 
Fired  at  the  simple,  artless  lays 

Of  other  times. 

I  saw  theo  seek  the  sounding  shore, 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or  when  the  north  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  nature's  visage  hoar 

Strike  thy  young  eye. 

Or  when  the  deep  green-mantled  earth 
Warm  cherished  every  flow*ret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forth 

In  every  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  general  mirth 

With  boundless  love. 

When  ripened  fields  and  azure  skies, 
Called  forth  the  reapers'  rustling  noise, 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  evening  joys, 

And  lonely  stalk, 
To  vent  thy  bosom's  swelling  rise 

In  pensive  walk. 

When  youthAil  love,  warm-blushing,  strong 
Keen-shivering  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongae, 

The  adored  name, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play. 
Wild  send  thee  pleasure's  devious  way, 
Biisled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

By  passion  driven; 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 

Was  bright  fVom  Heayeik 

I  taught  thy  manners-painting  strains. 
The  loves,  the  ways  of  simple  swains. 
Till  now,  o'er  all  my  wide  domains 

Thy  fame  extends; 
And  some,  the  pride  of  Coila's  plains, 

Become  thy  fViends. 

Thou  canst  not  learn,  nor  can  I  show, 
To  paint  with  Thomson's  landscape  glow; 
Or  wake  the  bosom-melting  throe, 

With  Shenstone's  art; 
Or  pour,  with  Qray,  the  moving  flow 

Warm  on  the  heart 
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Tet,  all  beneath  the  unriyalled  rose, 

The  lowly  daisy  sweetly  blows; 

Though  large  the  forest's  monarch  throwa 

His  army  shade, 
Tet  green  the  juicy  hawUiom  grows 

Adown  the  glade. 

Then  never  murmur  nor  repine, 
Strive  in  thy  humble  sphere  to  shine; 
And  trust  me,  not  Potosi's  mine. 

Nor  king's  regard. 
Can  give  a  bliss  o'ermatching  thine, 

A  rustic  baid. 

To  give  my  counsels  all  in  one— 
Thy  tuneM  flame  still  carefhl  fan; 
Preserve  the  dignity  of  man, 

With  soul  erect; 
And  trust,  the  universal  plan 

Will  all  protect 

And  wear  thou  this' — she  solemn  said. 
And  bound  the  holly  round  my  head: 
The  polished  leaves,  and  berries  red. 

Did  rustling  play; 
And,  like  a  passing  thought,  she  fled 

In  light  away. 

TO  A  MOUNTAIN   DAISY. 

On  turning  one  dawn  with  the  plough^  in  Aprils  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower. 
Thou  'st  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem: 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas !  it 's  no  thy  neibor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet? 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Gauld  blew  the  bitter-biUng  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerAUly  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  above  the  parent  earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield: 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

0'  clod  or  stane, 
AdoTDS  the  histie  stibble-fleld. 

Unseen,  alane. 

tol.il — ^2F 
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There  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  son-ward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  nnassnming  head 

In  humble  g:ai8e; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies! 

Such  is  the  fiite  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  g^eless  trust, 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

Such  Is  the  fkte  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  I 

UnskilfU  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Tin  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  ikte  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  had  striven, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink, 
THI  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruined,  sink! 

Even  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  ikte, 
That  fiite  is  thine— no  distant  date; 
Stem  Buin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom. 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  Airrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

TO  MABT  IN  HEAVEN. 

Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  mora, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  fVom  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  plaoe  of  blissfVil  rest  1 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breMtf 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  forget, 

Can  I  forget  the  hallow'd  grove. 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met, 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  1 
Eternity  wiU  not  efbce 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace! 

Ah,  little  thought  we  'twas  our  last! 
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Ayr,  gurgling,  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green, 
The  fVagrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  haw. 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray. 
Till  too,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes, 

And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care ! 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 

As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 
My  Mary,  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissflil  resft 
Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  1 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  f 

BBUCE'S  ADDBESS. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory! 

Now  's  the  day,  and  now  's  the  hoar; 
See  the  fVont  o'  battle  lour ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power- 
Chains  and  slavery! 

Wha  will  be  the  traitor  knave  1 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave 
Wha  sae  base  as  bo  a  slave  1 

Let  him  turn  and  flee! 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw 
Freeman  stand,  or  fVeeman  fk\ 
Let  him  follow  me! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 

But  they  shall  be  fteel 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low! 
Tyrants  fkU  in  every  foe! 
Liberty  's  in  every  blow! 

Let  us  do,  or  dial 


l»> 
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most  distiDguishing  feature  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  period 
be  complete  separation  of  tragedy  from  comedy,  and  the  origin  of 
).     In  the  brief  remarks  which  this  subject  will  here  elicit,  we  shall, 

treat  these  three  departments  of  the  drama  separately. 

tragic  dramatists,  one  of  the  most  successful  and  conspicuous  was 
or  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts.'  Dr.  Young,  before  he  entered  the 
»roduced  three  tragedies,  all  having  one  peculiarity,  that  they  ended 
I.  *  The  Revenge,'  still  a  popular  acting  play,  contains,  amidst  much 
;ages  of  strong  passion  and  eloquent  declamation.  Like  Othelloi 
renge'  is  founded  on  jealousy,  and  the  principal  character,  Zanga, 
-.  The  latter,  a  son  of  the  Moorish  king  Abdallah,  is  taken  prisoner 
•nquest  of  the  Spaniards,  in  which  his  &ther  fell,  and  is  oondenmed 
ide  by  Don  Alonzo.    In  revenge,  he  sows  the  seeds  of  jealousy  in 

of  his  conqueror,  Alonzo,  and  then  thus  glories  in  the  ruin  of  his 


Thou  seest  a  prince,  whose  fkther  thou  hast  slahi, 
Whose  native  country  thou  hast  laid  in  blood, 
Whose  sacred  person,  oh !  thou  hast  profimed, 
Whose  reign  extinguished— what  was  left  to  me, 
So  highly  bom  1    No  kingdom  but  revenge ; 
No  treasure  but  thy  torture  and  thy  groans. 
If  men  should  ask  who  brought  thee  to  thy  end, 
Tell  them  the  Moor,  and  they  will  not  despise  thee. 
If  cold  white  mortals  censure  this  great  deed, 
Warn  them  they  judge  not  of  superior  beings, 
Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun, 
With  whom  revenge  is  virtue. 
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In  1749,  Dr.  Johnson  produced  his  tragedy  of  Irene ;  but  it  met  with 
little  success  on  the  stage,  and  has  never  since  been  revived.  It  is  cold  and 
stately,  but  contains  some  admirable  sentiments  and  maxims  of  moralhj, 
though  destitute  of  elegance,  simplicity,  and  pathos.  The  following  pasBage 
in  this  play  is  of  unusual  merit : — 


To-morrow ! 


That  fktal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy, 
The  coward  and  the  fool,  condenmed  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow — 
To  gazo  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect! 
Strange!  that  this  general. fhiud  fh)m  day  to  day 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  undetected. 
The  soldier  labouring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  dressed  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  visionary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn  that  the  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 

Between  1729,  and  his  death,  the  author  of  'The  Seasons'  produced  the 
following  ^\e  tragedies : — Sophonisha,  Agamemnon^  Edward  cmd  EUnmm^ 
Tanered  and  Sigitmunda^  and  Coriolanus,  They  all,  however,  exhibit  tlw 
defects  of  Thomson^s  style,  without  its  excellences.  The  author  was  deficient 
in  the  plastic  powers  of  the  dramatist,  and  though  he  could  declaim  forciUj 
on  the  moral  virtues,  and  against  corruption  and  oppression,  he  could  do( 
draw  characters,  or  invent  scenes,  to  lead  captive  the  feelings  and  the  ima^ 
nation. 

The  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Brooke,  and  the  Barbaroasa  of  Dr.  Brown,  were 
tragedies  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  of  Thomson,  though  more  easy  in  dia- 
logue, and  animated  in  expression.  The  latter,  sustained  by  the  genius  of 
Garrick,  was  unusually  successful.  The  following  sentiment,  at  the  oonchh 
sion,  is  finely  expressed : — 

Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 

And  oft  the  cloud  which  wraps  the  present  hour 

Serves  but  to  brighten  aU  our  Aiture  days. 

The  OamesteTy  one  of  the  most  affecting  domestic  tragedies  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  was  written  by  Edward  Moore,  and  pnodnoed  upon  t^M 
stage,  in  1753.  Though  wanting  the  merit  of  ornamental  poetical  language 
and  blank  verse,  the  >'ivid  picture  drawn  by  the  author  of  the  evils  of  gam- 
bling, ending  in  despair  and  suicide,  and  the  dramatio  art  eyinoed  in  the 
characters  and  incidents,  have  given,  to  this  tragedy,  a  high  place  among  act- 
ing dramas.  The  following  thrilling  scene,  though  long,  wiD  not  bear  to  ba 
curtaUed: — 
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THE  GAMESTER'S  LAST  STAKE. 

Beverley.  Why,  there's  an  end  then.  I  have  judged  deliberately,  and  the  result 
is  death.  How  the  sclf-murderer*s  account  may  stand,  I  know  not;  but  this  I  know, 
the  load  of  hateflil  liib  oppresses  me  too  much.  The  horrors  of  my  soul  are  more 
than  I  can  bear.  [Offers  to  kneel.]  Father  of  mercy !  I  can  not  pray ;  despair  has 
laid  his  iron  hand  upon  me,  and  scaled  me  for  perdition.  Conscience !  conscience  I 
thy  clamours  are  too  loud :  here^s  that  shall  silence  thee.  [Takes  a  phial  of  poison 
out  of  his  pocket.]  Thou  art  most  fViendly  to  the  miserable.  Come,  then,  thou  cor- 
dial for  sick  minds,  come  to  my  heart.  [Drinks  U.]  Oh,  that  the  grave  would  bury 
memory  as  well  as  body !  for,  if  the  soul  sees  and  feels  the  sufferings  of  those  dear 
ones  it  leaves  behind,  the  Everlasting  has  no  vengeance  to  torment  it  deeper.  I'll 
think  no  more  on  it ;  reflection  comes  too  late ;  once  there  was  a  time  for  it,  but 
now  'tis  past.    Who's  there  ? 

• 

[Enter  Jarvis.] 

Jar.    One  that  hoped  to  see  you  with  better  looks.    Why  do  you  turn  so  fhim 
me  1    I  have  brought  comfort  with  me ;  and  see  who  comes  to  give  it  welcome. 
Bev.    My  wife  and  sister!  Why,  'tis  but  one  pang  more  then,  and  fkrewell,  world. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Beverley  and  CharloUe.] 

Mrs,  B.  Where  is  he  ?  [Ru7is  and  embraces  him.]  0, 1  have  him  t  I  have  him ! 
And  now  they  shall  never  part  us  more.  I  have  news,  love,  to  make  you  happy  for- 
ever.   Alas  I  he  hears  us  not.    Speak  to  me,  love !  I  have  no  heart  to  see  you  thus. 

Bev.    This  is  a  sad  place. 

Mrs-  B.  We  come  to  take  you  fVom  it ;  to  tell  you  the  world  goes  well  again ; 
that  Providence  has  seen  our  sorrows,  and  sent  the  means  to  help  them ;  your  uncle 
died  yesterday. 

Bev,    My  uncle?  No,  do  not  say  so.    0 !  I  am  sick  at  heart ! 

Mrs,  B.    Indeed,  I  meant  to  bring  you  comfort. 

Bev.    Tell  me  he  lives,  then ;  if  you  would  bring  me  comfort,  tell  me  he  lives. 

Mrs,  B,    And  if  I  did,  I  have  no  power  to  raise  the  dead.    He  died  yesterday. 

Bev,    And  I  am  heir  to  him  ? 

Jar,    To  his  whole  estate,  sir.    But  bear  it  patiently,  pray  bear  it  patiently. 

Bev,    Well,  well.  [Pausing.]  Why,  fkme  says  I  am  rich  theni 

Mrs.  B,    And  truly  so.    Why  do  you  look  so  wildly  1 

Bev.    Do  It  the  news  was  unexpected.    But  has  he  left  me  all  7 

Jar.    All,  all,  sir ;  he  could  not  leave  it  fVom  you. 

Bev.    I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Mrs.  B.    Why  are  you  disturbed  so  ? 

Bev.    Has  death  no  terrors  in  it  1 

Mrs.  B.    Not  an  old  man's  death ;  yet  if  it  trouble  you,  I  wish  him  living. 

Bev,  And  I,  with  aU  niy  heart ;  for  I  have  a  tale  to  teU,  shall  torn  yon  into 
■tone ;  or  if  the  power  of  speech  remain,  you  shall  kneel  down  and  corse  me. 

Mrs.  B,    Alas !  Why  are  we  to  curse  you  1  I'll  bless  you  ever. 

Bev,  No;  I  have  deserved  no  blessings.  All  this  large  fortune,  this  second 
boonty  of  heaven,  that  might  have  healed  our  sorrows,  and  satisfied  our  utmost 
hopes,  in  a  cursed  hour  I  sold  last  night. 

Mrs.  B.    Impossible  I 

Bev.  That  devil  Stukely,  with  all  hell  to  aid  him,  tempted  me  to  the  deed.  To 
pay  fiilse  debts  of  honour,  and  to  redeem  past  errors,  I  sold  the  reversion,  sold  it  ton 
a  scanty  sum,  and  lost  it  among  villains. 

Char,    Why,  fiirewell  aU  then. 
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Bev.    Liberty  and  life.    Come,  kneel  and  curse  me. 

Mrs.  B.  Then  hear  me,  heaven.  [Kneels.]  Look  down  with  mercy  on  his  soitowb! 
Qive  softness  to  his  looks,  and  quiet  to  his  heart !  On  me,  on  me,  if  miseiy  must  be 
the  lot  of  either,  multiply  misfortunes !  I'll  bear  them  patiently,  so  he  be  happy ! 
^hese  hands  shaU  toil  for  his  support ;  these  eyes  be  lifted  up  for  hourly  blessings 
on  him ;  and  every  duty  of  a  fond  and  faithful  wife  be  doubly  done  to  cheer  and 
comfort  him.    So  hear  me  !  so  reward  me !  [Rises."] 

Bev.  I  would  kneel  too,  but  that  offended  heaven  would  torn  my  prayers  into 
curses ;  for  I  have  done  a  deed  to  make  life  horrible  to  you. 

Mrs.  B.    What  deed  1 

Jar.  Ask  him  no  questions,  madam;  this  last  misfortune  baa  hurt  his  brain.  A 
little  time  will  give  him  patience. 

[EfUer  Stmkdy.] 

Bev.    Why  is  this  villian  here  1 

St'uk.  To  give  you  liberty  and  safety.  There,  madam,  is  his  discharge.  [Qwa 
a  pa/per  to  Charlotte.]  The  arrest  last  night  was  made  in  friendship,  but  came  too 
late. 

Char.    What  mean  you,  sirl 

Stuk.  The  arrest  was  too  late,  I  say ;  I  would  have  kept  his  hands  from  blood; 
but  it  was  too  late. 

Mrs.  B.    His  hands  from  blood!    Whose  blood 7 

iS^.    From  Lewson's  blood. 

Char.    No,  villain !    Yet  what  of  Lewson ;  speak  quickly. 

Sbtk.    Tou  are  ignorant  then ;  I  thought  I  heard  the  murderer  at  confession. 

Char.  What  murderer  ?  And  who  is  murdered  1  Not  Lewson  1  Say  he  lives, 
and  I  will  kneel  and  worship  you. 

Stuk.  And  so  I  would ;  but  that  the  tongues  of  all  ay  murder.  I  came  in  pity, 
not  in  malice ;  to  save  the  brother,  not  to  kill  the  sister.    Your  Lewson's  dead. 

Char.    0  horrible !  *     . 

Bev.    Silence,  I  charge  you.    Proceed,  sir.  .\ 

Stuck.    No ;  justice  may  stop  the  tale ;  and  here's  an  evidence. 

[Enter  Bates.] 

Bates.  The  news,  I  see,  has  reached  you.  But  take  comfort,  maHum  [jjf 
Charlotte.]    There's  one  without  inquiring  for  you ;  go  to  him,  and  lose  no  time. 

Char.    0  misery !  misery ! 

Mrs.  B.  Follow  her,  Jarvis ;  if  it  be  true  that  Lewson's  dead,  her  grief  may  kiU 
her. 

Bates.    Jarvis  must  stay  here,  madam ;  I  have  seme  questions  for  him. 

Stuk.    Bather  let  him  fly ;  his  evidence  may  crush  his  master. 

Bev.    Why,  ay ;  this  looks  like  management. 

Bates.    He  found  you  quarrelling  with  Lewson  in  the  street  last  night. 

[7b  Beveriey.] 

Mrs.  B.    No ;  I  am  sure  he  did  not 

Jar.    Or  if  I  did— 

Mrs.  B.    'Tis  false,  old  man ;  they  had  no  quarrel,  there  was  no  cause  for  quaireL 

Bev.    Let  him  proceed,  I  say.    0 !  I  am  sick !  sick !    Beach  a  chair. 

[Jarvis  brings  U^  he  sits  doum.] 

Mrs.  B.  You  droop  and  tremble,  love.  Yet  you  are  innocent  If  Lewson's  dead, 
you  killed  him  not 

[Enter  Damson.] 

Stuk.    Who  sent  for  Dawson  1 
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Sates.    'Twas  I.    We  have  a  witness  too  yon  little  think  of    Without  there. 

Sbuk.    What  witness? 

BaUs,    A  right  ona    Look  at  him. 

[Enter  Charlotte  and  Lewson], 

[iUH.  B.  on  perceiving  Lewson^  goes  into  a  hysterical  laugh^  and  sinks  on  Jarvis.] 

Stuk.    Lewson !  0  villains !  villains !  [  T\f  Bates  and  Dawson,] 

Mrs,  B.    Risen  fh>m  the  dead !    Why,  this  is  unexpected  happiness  I 

Char.    Or  is  it  his  ghost  1    [To  StvJcely.]    That  sight  would  please  you,  dr. 

Jar.    What  riddle  is  this? 

Bev.    Be  quick  and  tell  it,  my  minutes  are  hut  few. 

Airs.  B.    Alas !  why  so  ?    You  shall  live  long  and  happily. 

Ijew.  While  shame  and  punishment  shall  rack  that  viper.  [Points  to  Binikdy,'] 
The  tale  is  short ;  I  was  too  husy  in  his  secrets,  and  therefore  doomed  to  die.  Bates, 
to  prevent  the  murder,  undertook  it ;  I  kept  aloof  to  give  it  credit. 

Char.    And  give  me  pangs  unutterahle. 

Ltew.  I  felt  them  all,  and  would  have  told  you  ;  but  vengeance  wanted  ripening. 
The  villain^s  scheme  was  but  half  executed ;  the  arrest  by  Dawson  foUowed  the 
supposed  murder,  and  now,  depending  on  his  once  wicked  associates,  he  comes  to  fix 
tlie  guilt  on  Beverley. 

Bates.    Dawson  and  I  are  witnesses  of  this. 

ijew.  And  of  a  thousand  fhiuds ;  his  fortune  ruined  by  sharpers  and  tiXi^  dioe ; 
and  Btukely  sole  contriver  and  possessor  of  all. 

Daw.    Had  he  but  stopped  on  this  side  murder,  we  had  been  villains  till. 

Ijew.    [  Tb  Beverley.]    How  does  my  fHcnd  1 

Bev.    Why,  well.    Who's  ho  that  asks  me  1 

Mrs.  B.    'Tis  Lewson,  love.    Why  do  you  look  so  at  him  1 

Bev.    [  Wildly.]    They  told  me  he  was  murdered ! 

Afrs.  B.    Ay ;  but  he  lives  to  save  us. 

Bev.    Lend  me  your  hand ;  the  room  turns  round. 

Lew.  This  villain  here  disturbs  him.  Remove  him  fl'om  his  sight;  and  on  your 
H^resi  see  that  you  guard  him.  [Stukely  is  taken  off  by  Dawson  and  Bates.]  How  is 
it,8irl 

Bev.  'Tis  here,  and  here.  [PoirUing  to  his  head  and  heart.]  And  now  it  tears 
me! 

Mrs.  B.    Ton  feel  convulsed,  too.    What  is  it  disturbs  you  t 

Bev.    A  furnace  rages  in  this  heart.    [Laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart.]    Down, 
t^estleas  flames !  down  to  your  native  hell ;  and  there  you  shall  rack  me  I    Oh,  for  a 
from  pain !    Where  is  my  wife  1    Can  you  foigive  me,  love  1 

Mrs.  B.    Alas !  for  what  1 

Bev.    For  meanly  dying. 

Mrs.  B.    No ;  do  not  say  it 

Bev.    As  truly  as  my  soul  must  answer  it.    Had  Jarvis  staid  this  morning,  all  had 
well ;  but  pressed  by  shame,  pent  in  a  prison,  and  tormented  with  my  pangs 
you,  driven  to  despair  and  madness,  I  took  the  advantage  of  his  absence,  corrupted 
poor  wretch  he  left  to  guard  me,  and  swallowed  poison. 
Oh,  fktal  deed ! 

Seo.    Ay,  most  accursed.    And  now  I  go  to  my  account.    Bend  me,  and  let  me 

[They  lift  him  from  his  chair,  and  support  him  on  his  knees.]    Ill  pray  for 

y^^O,  too.    Thou  Power  that  mad'st  me,  hear  me.    If,  for  a  life  of  frailty,  and  this 

^^^  hasty  deed  of  death,  thy  justice  doom  me,  here  I  acquit  the  sentence ;  but  if, 

^^^throoed  in  mercy  where  Uiou  sitt'st,  thy  pity  hast  beheld  me,  send  me  a  gleam 
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of  hope,  that  in  these  last  aiu£  bitter  moments  my  soul  may  taste  of  comfort!  And 
for  these  mourners  here  0  let  tiieir  lives  be  peaceful,  and  their  deatlis  happy. 

Mrs.  B.    Bestoro  him,  heaven !    0,  save  him,  save  him,  or  let  mo  die  too ! 

Bev,  No ;  live,  I  charge  you.  We  have  a  little  one ;  though  I  have  left  him,  you 
will  not  leave  him.  To  Lewson's  kindness  I  bequeath  him.  Is  not  this  Charlotte  1 
We  have  lived  in  love,  thou£;h  I  have  wronged  you.  Can  you  foi^ve  me,  Char- 
lotte'? 

Char.    Forgive  you  1    0,  my  poor  brother ! 

Bev.  Lend  me  your  hand,  love.  So ;  raise  me — no ;  it  will  not  be ;  my  life  is 
finished.  0  for  a  fbw  short  moments  to  tell  you  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  yon; 
that  even  now,  thus  dying  as  I  am,  dubious  and  fearful  of  a  hereafter,  my  bosom 
pang  is  for  your  miseries.  Support  her,  Heaven!  And  now  I  go.  O,  mercy! 
mercy !    [Dies."] 

Lew.    Uow  is  it,  madam  1    My  poor  Charlotte,  too ! 

Ckar.    Her  grief  is  speechless. 

Lew.  Jarvis,  remove  her  fVom  this  si^bt.  (Jarvis  and  Charlotte  lead  Mrs,  Be^ 
erley  aside.]  Some  ministering  angel  bring  her  peace.  And  thou,  poor  breathless 
corpse,  may  thy  departed  soul  have  found  the  riist  it  prayed  for.  Save  but  ooe 
error,  and  this  last  ihtal  deed,  thy  life  was  lovely.  Lei  frailer  minds  take  waming; 
and  fVom  example  learn  that  want  of  prudence  is  waot  of  virtne.  [Exeunt.] 

The  M/rida,  and  Caractacus,  of  Mason,  w!iom  we  hav^e  already  Qot4oe<k, 
were  dramas  of  a  much  more  intellectual  and  acholar-hke  cast  thaa  '  Th< 
Gktraester,'  but  were  destitute  of  tragic  interest  They  wero  iyrou^t  ou  tb* 
stage  by  Colman,  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and  were  wek  n 
oeived ;  but  they  are  now  known  only  as  dramatic  poems,  and  not  9t  acwv 
pla3rs.    From  '  Elfrida'  we  select  the  following  fine  passage : — 

AGAINST  HOMICIDE. 

Think  what  a  sea  of  deep  perdition  whelms 
The  wretch's  trembling  soul,  who  launches  forth 
Unlicensed  to  eternity.    Think,  think. 
And  let  the  thought  restrain  thy  impious  hand. 
The  race  of  man  is  one  vast  marshalled  army, 
Summoned  to  pass  the  spacious  realms  of  Time, 
Their  leader,  the  Almighty.    In  that  march 
Ah!  who  may  quit  his  posf}  when  high  in  air 
The  chosen  archangel  rides,  whose  right  hand  wields 
The  imperial  standard  of  Heaven's  providence, 
Which,  dreadful  sweeping  through  the  vaulted  sky, 
Overshadows  all  creation. 

Far  the  most  natural  and  affecting  of  all  the  tragic  productioiis  of  this 
period,  was  the  Douglas  of  Home,  which  was  founded  on  the  old  ballad  of 
*Gil  Morrice.'  *  Douglas'  was  brought  out  in  Edinburgh^  in  1756,  and  its 
representation  was  attended  with  praises  and  with  tears  without  limit ;  and 
in  the  following  year  it  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  with  equal  success. 
The  plot  of  this  drama  is  pathetic  and  interesting  in  the  extreme ;  and  whili 
some  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  flat  and  prosaic,  others  are  written  with  the 
liquid  softness  and  moral  beauty  of  Heywood,  or  Dekker.    Maternal  affee- 
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tion  is  admirably  delineated  under  the  novel  and  striking  circnmstanoes  of 
the  accidental  discovery  of  a  lost  child ;  and  the  chief  scene  between  Lady 
Randolph  and  Old  Norval,  in  which  the  preservation  and  existence  of 
Douglas  is  discovered,  has  no  equal  in  the  modem,  and  scarcely  a  superior, 
in  the  ancient  drama.  Douglas  himself,  the  young  hero,  *  enthusiastic, 
romantic,  desirous  of  honor,  careless  of  life  and  every  other  advantage  when 
glory  lay  in  the  balance,'  is  beautifully  drawn,  and  formed  the  school-boy 
model  of  most  of  the  English  youth,  *'  sixty  years  since.' 

John  Home,  the  author  of  this  fine  drama,  was  connected  with  the  fiunily 
of  the  Earl  of  Home,  and  was  bom  at  Leith,  in  1722.  He  received  his 
ducation,  in  preparation  for  the  ministry,  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
succeeded  Blair,  the  author  of  *  The  Grave,'  as  minister  of  Athelstaneford. 
Prenous  to  his  ordination,  however,  he  had,  in  1 745,  taken  up  arms  as  a  vol- 
imteer,  against  the  Chevalier,  and  aHer  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  old  castle  of  Downe,  whence  he  effected  his  escape,  with  some  of  his 
associates,  by  cutting  their  blankets  into  shreds,  and  letting  themselves  down 
to  the  ground.  The  romantic  poet  soon  found  the  church  as  severe  and  ty- 
rannical as  the  army  of  Charles  Edward.  So  violent  a  storm  was  raised 
because  a  Presbyterian  minister  had  written  a  play,  that  Home  was  forced 
to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  presbytery,  and  resign  his  living.  To  com- 
pensate him,  in  some  degree,  for  his  loss,  Lord  Bute  bestowed  upon  him 
the  sinecure  office  of  conservator  of  the  Scots'  privileges  at  Campvere,  and 
on  the  accession  of  George  the  Third,  in  1760,  when  the  influence  of  Bute 
was  paramount,  the  poet  received  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  He  wrote  various  other  tragedies,  all  of  which  have  now  passed 
into  oblivion ;  but  with  an  annual  income  of  about  six  hundred  pounds,  an 
easy,  cheerful,  benevolent  disposition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendship 
of  Hume,  Blair,  Robertson,  Lord  Kames,  and  many  others,  distinguished  for 
rank  and  talents.  Home's  life  glided  on  in  happy  tranquillity.  He  survived 
nearly  all  his  associates,  and  died  in  1808,  having  attained  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  diction  of  Home,  we  subjoin  part  of  the 
discovery  scene  in  *  Douglas,'  already  alluded  to.  Lord  Randolph  is  attacked 
by  four  men,  and  rescued  by  young  Douglas.  An  old  man  is  found  in  the 
woods,  and  is  taken  up  as  one  of  the  assassins,  some  rich  jewels  being  also  in 
his  possession : — 

DISCOVERY  OF  HER  SON  BY  LADY  RANDOLPH. 

[Prisoner^Lady  Randolph — Anna^  her  fiudd,] 

Lady  R.    Account  fbr  these ;  thine  own  they  can  not  be : 
For  these,  I  aay :  be  steadfkst  to  the  truth ; 
Detected  fiUsehood  is  most  certain  death. 

[Awna  removes  thg  servants  and  retwms.] 
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Pris.    Alas!  Fm  sore  beset;  let  never  maiii 
For  sake  of  lucre,  sin  against  his  soul ! 
Eternal  justice  is  in  this  most  just ! 
I  guiltless  now,  must  former  guilt  reveal. 

Lady  R.    0,  Anna;  hear !    Once  more  I  chaige  thee  spetk 
The  truth  direct;  for  these  to  me  foretell 
And  certify  a  part  of  thy  narration : 
With  which,  if  the  remainder  tallies  not. 
An  instant  and  a  dreadfU  death  abides  thee. 

Pris.    Then,  thus  adjured,  I'll  speak  to  you  as  Just 
As  if  you  were  the  minister  of  heaven. 
Bent  down  to  search  the  secret  sins  of  men. 
Some  eighteen  years  ago,  I  rented  land 
Of  brave  Sir  Malcolm,  then  Balarmo's  lord ; 
But  falling  to  decay,  his  servant  seized 
All  that  I  had,  and  then  turned  me  and  mine 
(Four  helpless  infants  and  their  weeping  mother) 
Out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter  winds. 
A  little  hovel  by  the  river  side 
Received  us :  there  hard  labour,  and  the  skill 
In  fishing,  which  was  formerly  my  sport, 
Supported  lifb.    Whilst  thus  we  poorly  lived, 
One  stormy  night,  as  I  remember  well, 
The  wind  and  rain  beat  hard  upon  our  roof; 
Bed  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  oft 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  was  heard  the  ay 
Of  one  in  jeopardy.    I  rose,  and  run 
To  where  the  circling  eddy  of  a  pool, 
Beneath  the  ford,  used  oft  to  bring  within 
My  reach  whatever  floating  thing  the  stream 
Had  caught.    The  voice  was  ceased ;  the  person  lost : 
But,  looking  sad  and  earnest  on  the  waters, 
By  the  moon's  light  I  saw,  whirled  round  and  ronnd, 
A  basket;  soon  I  drew  it  to  the  bank, 
And  nestled  curious  there  an  infant  lay. 

Lady  R.    Was  he  alive  1 

Pris.    He  was. 

Lady  R.    Inhuman  that  thou  art  I 
How  could'st  thou  kiU  what  waves  and  tempests  spared  I 

Pris.    I  was  not  so  inhuman. 

Lady  R.    Didst  thou  not  7 

Anna.    My  noble  mistress,  you  are  moved  too  much: 
This  man  has  not  the  aspect  of  stem  murder; 
Let  him  go  on,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  hear 
Good  tidings  of  your  kinsman's  long  lost  child. 

Pris.    The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  at  the  world, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them ; 
And  such  a  man  was  I ;  a  man  declined, 
Who  saw  no  end  of  black  adversity ; 
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Tet,  for  the  wealth  of  kingdoms,  I  would  not 
Have  tonched  that  infknt  with  a  hand  of  harm. 

hady  R,    Ha !  dost  thou  say  sol    Then  perhaps  he  liyes  I 

BrU,    Not  many  days  ago  he  was  alive. 

lady  R.    0,  God  of  heaven !    Did  he^  then  die  so  lately  1 

Pris.    I  did  not  say  he  died ;  I  hope  he  lives. 
Not  many  days  ago  these  eyes  beheld 
Him,  flourishing  in  youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 

Lady  R.    Where  is  he  now  1 

Pris.    Alas !    I  know  not  where. 

Lady  R.    0,  fkte !    I  fear  thee  still.    Thou  riddler,  speak 
Direct  and  clear,  else  I  will  search  thy  soul. 

Anna.    Permit  me,  ever  honoured !  keen  impatienoe, 
Though  hard  to  be  restrained,  defeats  itself. 
Pursue  thy  story  with  a  fiiithAil  tongue, 
To  the  last  hour  that  thou  didst  keep  the  child. 

Pris.    Fear  not  my  fUth,  though  I  must  speak  my  shame. 
Within  the  cradle  where  the  infant  lay 
Was  stored  a  mighty  store  of  gold  and  jewels ; 
Tempted  by  which,  we  did  resolve  to  hide, 
From  all  the  world,  this  wonderftil  event, 
And  like  a  peasant  breed  the  noble  child. 
That  none  might  mark  the  change  of  our  estate, 
We  left  the  country,  travelled  to  the  north, 
Bought  flocks  and  herds,  and  gradually  brought  forth 
Our  secret  wealth.    But  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Beheld  our  avarice,  and  smote  us  sore ; 
For  one  by  one  all  our  own  children  died, 
And  he,  the  stranger,  sole  remained  the  heir 
Of  what  indeed  was  his.    Fain  then  would  I, 
Who  with  a  father's  fondness  loved  the  boy. 
Have  trusted  him  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth, 
With  his  own  secret ;  but  my  anxious  wife. 
Foreboding  evil,  never  would  consent 
Meanwhile  the  stripling  grew  in  years  and  beantj ; 
And,  as  we  oft  observed,  he  bore  himself. 
Not  as  the  offspring  of  our  cottage  blood, 
For  nature  will  break  out:  mild  with  the  mild. 
But  with  the  toward  he  was  fierce  as  fire. 
And  night  and  day  he  talked  of  war  and  arms. 
I  set  myself  against  his  warlike  bent ; 
But  all  in  vain ;  for  when  a  desperate  band 
Of  robbers  from  the  savage  mountain  came — 

LadyR.    Eternal  Providence  !    What  is  thy  name  1 

Pris,    My  name  is  Nerval ;  and  my  name  he  bears. 

Lady  R.    *Tia  he,  'tis  he  himself !    It  is  my  son ! 
0,  sovereign  mercy  1    'Twas  my  child  I  saw  I 
No  wonder,  Anna,  that  my  bosom  burned. 

Anna,    Just  are  your  transports ;  ne'er  was  woman's  heart 
Proved  with  such  fierce  extremes.    High-ikted  dame  1 
But  yet  remember  that  you  are  beheld 
By  servile  eyes ;  your  gestures  may  be  seen 
Impassioned,  strange;  perhaps  your  words  o'erheard. 
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Lady  R.    Well  dost  thon  counsel,  Anna ;  Heaven  bestow 
On  me  that  wisdom  which  my  state  requires ! 

Anna,    The  moments  of  deliberation  pass. 
And  soon  you  must  resolve.    This  useM  man 
Must  be  dismissed  in  safety,  ere  my  lord 
Shall  with  his  brave  deliverer  return. 

Pm.    If  I,  amidst  astonishment  and  flear, 
Have  of  your  gestures  rightly  judged, 
Thou  art  the  daughter  of  my  ancient  master ; 
The  child  I  rescued  ft*om  the  flood  is  thine. 

Uady  R.    With  thee  dissimulation  now  were  vain. 
I  am  indeed  the  daughter  of  Sir  Malcolm ; 
The  child  thou  rescuedst  fVom  the  flood  is  mine. 
Prii.    Blessed  be  the  hour  that  made  me  a  poor  man  t 
My  poverty  has  saved  my  master's  house. 

Ididy  R.    Thy  words  surprise  me ;  sure  thou  dost  not  feign! 
The  tear  stands  in  thine  eye:  such  love  flxim  thee 
Sir  Malcolm's  house  deserved  not,  if  aright 
Thou  told'st  the  story  of  thy  own  distress. 

Prii.    Sir  Malcolm  of  our  barons  was  the  flower; 
The  fastest  friend,  the  best,  the  kindest  master ; 
But  ah  !  he  knew  not  of  my  sad  estate. 
After  that  battle,  where  his  gallant  son, 
Tour  own  brave  brother,  fell,  the  good  old  lord 
Grew  desperate  and  reckless  of  the  world ; 
And  never,  as  he  erst  was  wont,  went  forth 
To  overlook  the  conduct  of  his  servants. 
By  them  I  was  thrust  out,  and  them  I  blame ; 
May  heaven  so  judge  me  as  I  judged  my  master, 
And  GK)d  so  love  me  as  I  love  his  race  I 

Lady  R.    His  race  shall  yet  reward  thee.    On  thy  fiuth 
Depends  the  &te  of  thy  loved  master's  house. 
Bememberest  thou  a  little  lonely  hut. 
That  like  a  holy  hermitage  appears 
Among  the  cliffs  of  Carron  1 

Pris,    I  remember 
The  cottage  of  the  cliffs. 

Lady  R.    'Tis  that  I  mean ; 
There  dwells  a  man  of  venerable  age, 
Who  in  my  Other's  service  spent  his  youth : 
Tell  him  I  sent  thee,  and  with  him  remain, 
Till  I  shall  call  upon  thee  to  declare. 
Before  the  king  and  nobles,  what  thou  now 
To  me  hast  told.    No  more  but  this,  and  thon 
Shalt  live  in  honour  all  thy  Aiture  days; 
Thy  son  so  long  shall  call  thee  father  still. 
And  all  the  land  shall  bless  the  man  who  saved 
The  son  of  Douglas,  and  Sir  Malcolm's  heir. 

Mallet  and  Glover,  though  not  distinguished  in  this  department  of  liter- 
ature, were  authors  of  tragedies  that  must  not  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
Mallet's  tragedy  of  Elvira  was  highly  suooessful,  and  his  Muttapha  en- 
joyed a  fictitious  popularity  by  glancing  at  the  king  and  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
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er  also  produced  a  tragedy,  Boadicea^  but  it  was  found  defident 
:>T  a  mixed  audience.    In  this  play  we  find  the  following  gem : 

FORGIVENESS. 

So  prone  to  error  is  our  mortal  fVame, 

Time  could  not  step  without  a  trace  of  horror, 

If  wary  nature  on  the  human  heart, 

Amid  its  wild  variety  of  passions, 

Uad  not  impressed  a  soft  and  yielding  sense, 

That  when  offences  give  resentment  birth, 

The  kindly  dews  of  penitence  may  raise 

The  seeds  of  mutual  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Walpole  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy,  The  Mysterious  Mother^ 
gh  painful  and  revolting  in  the  plot  and  incidents,  abounds  in 
scription,  and  striking  imagery.  As  this  writer  had  a  strong 
for  Gothic  romance,  and  had  ako  a  dramatic  turn  of  mind,  it  is 
reorretted  that  he  did  not  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
0  MysterioiLs  Mother'  has  never,  for  want  of  adaptation,  been 

the  stage.  Murphy,  the  last  tragic  writer  whom  we  shall  no- 
(?d,  in  1772,  the  Grecian  Daughter,  The  subject  is  purely 
though  treated  in  the  French  style,  is  not  destitute  of  tenderness. 
',  however,  been  a  successful  acting  drama. 
id  Southerne  had  marred  the  effect  of  some  of  their  most  pa- 
npressive  dramas,  by  the  intermixture  of  comic,  and  even  farcical 
lis  saMies  and  characters  ;  but  they  were  tlie  last  dramatic  writers 
tied  this  incongruity.  After  their  day  pubhc  sentiment  de* 
t  tragedy  and  comedy  should  no  longer  be  intermingled  in  the 
mancc ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  from  the  period  of  their 
[he  comic  muse  has  been  more  successiul  than  her  tragic  sister, 
>  greatly  improved  in  moral  tone  and  purity  of  sentiment.     In 

George  the  Second,  the  witty  and  artificial  comedies  of  Van- 
Par(|uhar,  began  to  lose  their  ground,  both  on  account  of  their 
ss,  and  the  formal  system  on  which  they  were  constructed.     In 

Garrick,  Foote,  and  other  writers,  placed  a  set  of  dramatic 
s,  which  though  often  of  an  humble  and  unpretending  character, 
eat  inliuence  in  introducing  a  taste  for  more  natural  portraitures 
^e  ;  and  these  again  led  the  way  to  the  higher  productions, 
e  still  accustomed  to  refer  to  with  veneration,  as  the  legitimate 
icdies.  Amongst  the  first  five-act  plays  in  which  this  improve- 
len,  was  The  Suspicious  Husband^  of  Hoadly.  In  this  comedy 
e  of  the  license  of  Farquhar,  and  Ranger,  lis  leading  character, 
orite  on  the  stage. 

rAMiN  HoADLY,  the  author  of  this  drama,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
)f  Winchester,  and  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  tenth  of  February, 
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1*705.  He  prepared  for  the  university  at  Newcome's  school,  Hadmey, 
and  in  1722,  entered  Bennet  College,  Cambridge.  HaviDg  studied  med- 
icine and  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  he  became,  in  1742,  physician  to  the 
king,  and  four  years  after,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  his  piofession,  Dr. 
Hoadly  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  three  letters  on  Respiration,  read 
oefore  the  college  of  physicians,  in  1740.  His  death  occurred  on  the  tenth 
of  August,  1767, 

George  Colman,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  was  an  excel- 
lent comic  writer,  and  produced  more  than  thirty  plays,  some  of  which  stiD 
keep  possession  of  the  stage.  His  Jealous  Wi/e^  founded  on  Fielding's 
*•  Tom  Jones,'  has  some  highly  effective  scenes  and  well-drawn  characten. 
This  play  was  produced  in  1761,  and  five  years  afterwards  Colman,  in  con^ 
nection  with  Garrick,  brought  out  7^  Clandestine  Marriage,  in  which  the 
character  of  an  ancient  beau,  affecting  gayety  and  youth,  is  strikingly  per 
sonified,  in  Lord  Ogleby. 

George  Colman  was  of  good  parentage,  and  was  bom  at  Florence,  in 
Italy,  where  his  father  was  British  resident,  in  1733.  On  the  return  of  Ae 
parent  to  England,  the  son  was  placed  at  Westminster  school,  and  thence 
passed  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  remained,  and  with 
honor  completed  his  university  studies.  Having  returned  to  London,  he 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  though  he  was  afterwards 
called  to  the  bar,  he  never  practiced  his  profession,  the  pursuits  of  Uteratnre 
being  much  more  congenial  to  his  taste  and  fechngs.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  writing  fugitive  poems  for  the  magazines ;  but  from  these 
he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama,  and  besides  the  comedies  already 
mentioned,  he  brought  out,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Polly  Honetfcomby 
The  English  Merchant^  The  Oxonian  in  Tovm,  The  Man  of  Btuiness,  Thi 
Spanish  Barber,  Suicide^  The  Separate  Maintenance,  The  Manager  mi 
Distress,  and  many  others.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  drama,  but  evinced  his  abihty  as  a  scholar  and  a  critic,  by 
his  translation  of  Terence's  comedies,  and  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry.  AAer 
successfully  managing  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  many  years,  Colman  died, 
much  respected,  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  1794. 

Alrthur  Murphy,  born  in  Ireland  of  respectable  parents,  in  1727,  and 
educated  at  the  school  of  St.  Omers,  added  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy  to 
the  stage,  and  his  Way  to  Keep  Him  is  still  occasionally  performed.  Mu^ 
phy,  after  he  left  school,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  relation  in  London, 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits ;  but  business  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  soon  left  the  house  of  his  friend,  to  devote  himself  to  the  labors  of  a 
literary  life.  He  had  a  strong  inclination  to  become  an  actor,  but  after  tiy- 
ing  his  powers  in  Othello  and  other  characters,  he  gave  up  all  pretenfflooB 
to  eminence  on  the  stage,  and  determined  to  support  himself  by  his  pen. 
He  studied  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but  as  the  dramatic  muse 
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ibfiorbed  his  entire  attention,  he  never  entered  into  practice.  As  an  author, 
be  was  eminently  successful.  The  best  of  his  dramas,  after  the  ^  Way  to 
E^p  Him,'  are  AH  in  the  Wrong^  Know  Your  Own  Mind^  Three  Weeks 
After  Marriage^  and  the  Citizen,  Besides  these  plays,  he  produced  vari- 
ous other  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  his  translation  of  Tacitus. 
rhe  latter  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  affluence  acquired 
yy  his  literary  performances,  and  his  death  occurred  on  the  eighteenth  of 
Tune,  1805. 

Murphy  was  followed  by  Hugh  Kelly,  a  scurrilous  newspaper  writer, 
who  surprised  the  world  by  producing  a  comedy,  False  Delicacy,  the  suo- 
sess  of  which  was  remarkable  in  its  effects,  both  on  the  fortunes  and  the 
'iiaracter  of  the  author.  From  the  profits  of  the  first  third  night  he  real- 
2sed  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — a  larger  sum  of  money  than  he 
lad  ever  before  seen ;  *  and  from  a  low,  petulant,  absurd,  and  ill-bred  cen- 
urer,'  says  Davies,  *  Kelly  was  transformed  to  the  humane,  affable,  good- 
latured,  well-bred  man.'  Kelly's  other  successful  comedies  are  A  Word  to 
he  Wise,  School  for  WiveSy  and  the  Romance  of  an  Hour.  He  died  com- 
«ratively  young,  in  1777. 

The  marked  success  of  Kelly's  sentimental  style,  gave  the  tone  to  a  much 
lore  able  dramatist,  Richard  Cumberland,  who,  after  two  or  three  un- 
uocessful  attempts,  brought  out,  in  1771,  The  West  Indian,  one  of  the 
est  stage  comedies  in  the  English  language.  The  plot,  incidents,  and 
haracters,  are  all  admirably  sustained.  This  play  is  farther  remarkable  for 
i>]]taLning  the  first  draught  of  an  Irish  gentleman  ever  witnessed  on  the 
iage.  Cumberland  afterwards  produced  with  success.  The  Wheel  of  For- 
iney  The  Fashionable  Lover,  and  some  other  pieces,  but  they  are  too  stiff 
DcL  sentimental  for  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 

This  interesting  writer  was  born  on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1732. 
[e  studied  at  Westminster  school  until  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  when 
6  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  there,  in  1750,  took  his  bachelor's 
.^ree.  Soon  after  he  left  the  university,  he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Hal- 
'ssLf  ^-iceroy  of  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  England  he  obtained  the  place  of 
lerk  of  reports  in  the  office  of  trade  and  plantations ;  and  afterwards  was 
ppointed  secretary  to  that  board.  In  1780,  he  went  on  amission  to  Lisbon 
nd  Madrid,  but  was  recalled  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  having 
Kceeded  his  powers.  He  was  also  deprived  of  his  situation  at  the  board  of 
"sde,  and  from  this  time  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  seventh  of 
Cay,  1811,  his  circumstances  were  much  embarrassed.  Of  Cumberland's 
tlier  works,  his  Observer,  a  series  of  miscellaneous  papers,  is  the  most  valu- 
ble,  and  still  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  British  classics. 

€k>ldsmith,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  with  another  de- 
^Qftment  of  literature,  thought  that  Cumberland  had  carried  the  refinement 
^  comedy  to  excess,  and  he  therefore  attempted  to  correct  the  fault    Hk 
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first  dramatic  performance,  The  Qood-Naturcd  Man,  produced,  in  1772, 
presents  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  delineations,  in  the  character  of  Croaker; 
but  as  a  whole,  the  j)lay  wants  point  and  sprighthne^.  His  second  drama, 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  performed  in  the  following  year,  has  all  the  requi- 
sites for  interesting  and  amusing  an  audience;  and  Dr.  Johnson  said,  'he 
knew  of  no  comedy  for  many  years  that  had  answered  so  much  the  great 
end  of  comedy — making  an  audience  merry.'  The  plot  turns  on  what  may 
be  termed  a  farcical  incident — two  parties  mistaking  a  gentleman's  house  for 
an  inn.  But  the  excellent  discrimination  of  character,  and  the  humor  and 
vivacity  of  the  dialogue  througliout  the  play,  render  this  drama  one  of  the 
richest  contributions  that  have  been  made  to  modern  comedy.  The  native 
pleasantry  and  originality  of  Goldsmith  were  never  more  happily  displayed, 
and  his  success,  as  Danes  remarks,  *  revived  fancy,  wit,  gayety,  humor,  inci- 
dent, and  character,  in  the  place  of  sentiment  and  moral  preachment' 

Richard  Brinslev  Sheridan,  the  greatest  comic  writer  of  modem  times, 
appeared  before  the  public  two  years  after  Goldsmith  obtained  his  dramatic 
triumph.  On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1775,  his  play  of  The  Rivals  was 
brought  out  at  Covent  Garden.  In  this  first  effort  of  Sheridan  there  is  more 
humor  than  wit.  lie  copied  some  of  his  characters  from  *  Humphrey 
Chnker,'  and  the  testy  but  generous  Captain  Absolute,  evidently  borrowed 
firom  Matthew  Bramble,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop,  whose  mistakes  in  words  are 
the  echoes  of  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkin's  blunders.  Some  of  these  are  farcical 
enough ;  but  as  Moore  observes,  the  luckiness  of  Mrs.  !Malaprop's  simile, 

*  as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,'  will  be  acknowledged 
as  long  as  there  are  writers  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  wilfulness  of  this 
species  of  composition.  In  the  same  year,  SL  Patrick's  Day  and  The 
Duenna  were  produced ;  and  such  was  the  popularity  of  the  latter  tliat  it 
had  a  run  of  seventy-five  successive  nights.  His  popularity  did  not,  how- 
ever, reach  its  height  until  1777,  when  he  produced  The  Trip  to  Scarbor- 
ough, and  The  School  for  Scandal,  In  plot,  character,  and  incident,  dia- 
logue, humor,  and  wit,  *  The  School  for  Scandal'  is  acknowledged  to  surpass 
any  other  comedy  of  modem  times.  The  author  selected,  arranged,  and 
moulded  his  language  with  such  consummate  skill,  as  to  render  it  a  trans- 
parent channel  for  the  communication  of  his  thoughts. 

As  in  his  first  comedy  Sheridan  had  taken  hints  from  Smollett,  so  in  this, 
his  last,  he  had  recourse  to  Smollett's  rival  novelist,  Fielding.  The  charac- 
ters of  Charles  and  Joseph  Surface  are  evidently  copied  from  Tom  Jones  and 
Blifil.  Nor  is  the  moral  of  the  play  an  improvement  on  that  of  Uie  novel 
The  careless,  extravagant  rake,  is  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  fascinating; 
seriousness  and  gravity  are  rendered  odious  by  being  united  to  meanness  and 
hypocrisy.  The  dramatic  art  of  Sheridan  is  evinced  in  the  ludicrous  inci- 
dents and  situations  with  which  *  The  School  for  Scandal'  abounds :  his  ge- 
nius shines  forth  in  his  witty  dialogues.     *  The  entire  comedy,'  says  Moore, 

*  is  an  El  Dorado  of  wit,  where  the  precious  metal  is  thrown  about  by  all 
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classes  as  carelessly  as  if  iAiej  had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  value.'  Some 
shorter  pieces  were  afterwards  written  by  Sheridan ;  such  as  The  Camp^ 
a  musical  opera,  and  The  Criticj  a  witty  afterpiece,  in  the  manner  of  *  The 
Rehearsal.'  The  character  of  Sir  P  retful  Plagiary,  intended,  it  is  supposed, 
for  Cumberland,  is  one  of  the  author's  happiest  efforts ;  and  the  schemes  and 
contrivances  of  Puff^  the  manager — such  as  making  his  theatrical  clock  strike 
four  in  the  morning  scene, '  to  beget  an  awful  attention'  in  the  audience,  and 
to  '  save  a  description  of  the  rising  sun,  and  a  great  deal  about  gilding  the 
eastern  hemisphere' — are  a  felicitous  combination  of  humor  and  satire,  llie 
scene  in  which  Sneer  mortifies  the  vanity  of  Sir  Fretful,  and  Puff's  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  mode  of  life  by  his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  puffing,  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  that  Sheridan  ever  wrote. 

This  versatile  and  extraordinary  genius  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  on 
the  thirty-first  of  October,  1751.  After  receiving  his  education  at  Harrow, 
he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  a  student  of  law ;  but  he  was  never  called  to 
the  bar.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  ha\ing  exhausted  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources, was  compelled  to  look  to  literature  for  his  immediate  subsistence. 
The  drama,  at  that  time,  held  out  stronger  inducements  than  any  other  de- 
partment of  writing ;  and  with  what  success  his  devotion  to  it  was  attended, 
we  have  already  seen.  In  1780,  he  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for 
Strafford,  and  during  a  parliamentary  career  of  thirty-two  years,  he  was  unri- 
valled in  wit,  and  had  few  equals  in  eloquence.  One  of  his  greatest  efforts 
of  oratory  was  his  speech,  as  manager,  upon  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Burke  declared,  at  its  close,  that  neither  ancient  nor  modem 
tames  had  ever  produced  any  thing  equal  to  it.  In  his  latter  years  Sheridan 
drank  deeply  of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  His  profuse  habits  involved  him 
largely  in  debt ;  the  destruction  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  proprietors,  increased  his  embarrassments  ;  his  failure  to  obtain  a 
seat  in  parliament  deprived  him  of  protection  from  arrest ;  his  person  was 
more  than  once  seized  by  the  harpies  of  the  law ;  and,  amidst  difficulties, 
Sears,  and  sorrows,  this  highly-gifted  man  sunk  to  the  grave,  on  the  seventh 
rfJuly,  1816. 

Our  space  will  allow  us  to  select  but  a  single  scene  from  Sheridan's 
comedies,  and  we  know  of  none  superior  to  the  foUowing  from  '  The  School 
hr  Scandal' : — 

ANATOMY  OF  CHARACTER  PERFORMED  BY  UNCHARITABLENESS. 
[Maria  enters  to  La-dy  Sneerwell  and  Joseph  Surface.] 

Lady  8.    Maria,  my  dear,  how  do  yon  do  1    What's  the  matter  1 

Maria.  Oh  1  there  is  that  disagreeable  lover  of  mine,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite, 
has  just  called  at  my  guardian's  with  his  odious  uncle,  Grabtree;  so  I  slipt  out  and 
nm  hither  to  avoid  them. 

Lady  S.    Is  that  all  1 

Josej^  S.  If  my  brother  Charles  had  been  of  the  party,  madam,  perhaps  yoa 
woDld  not  have  been  so  much  alarmed. 
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Latly  8.  Nay,  now  you  arc  severe ;  for  I  dare  swear  the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
Maria  heard  you  were  here.  But.  my  dear,  what  has  Sjr  BeiyamiQ  done  that  yon 
should  avoid  him  so  1 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing — hut  Mis  for  what  he  has  said :  hia  conTersatioo 
is  u  perpetual  libel  on  all  his  acquaintance. 

Joseph  S.  Ay,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  there  is  no  advantage  in  not  knowing  him— 
for  he'll  abuse  a  stranger  just  as  soon  as  his  best  friend ;  and  his  uncle  Crabtree's 
as  bad. 

Ladv  S.    Nay,  but  we  should  make  allowance.    Sir  Benjamin  is  a  wit  and  a  poet 

Mana.  For  my  part,  I  own,  madam,  wit  loses  its  re8i)ect  with  me  when  I  see  it 
in  company  v/ith  malice.    What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Surfhce  1 

Josc^  S.  Certainly,  madam ;  to  smile  at  the  jest  that  places  a  thorn  in  another's 
breast  is  to  become  a  principal  in  tlic  mischief. 

IjOffy  S.  Pshaw ! — there's  no  possibility  of  being  witty  without  a  little  ill  nature: 
the  malice  of  a  good  tiling  is  tlic  barb  that  makes  it  stick.  What's  your  opinion, 
Mr.  Surface  ? 

Joseph  S.  To  be  sure,  madam ;  that  conversation,  where  the  spirit  of  railleiy  ii 
suppressed,  will  ever  appear  tedious  and  insipid. 

Maria.  Well,  I'll  not  debate  how  far  scandal  may  be  allowable ;  but  in  a  man,  I 
am  sure  it  is  always  contemptible.  We  have  pride,  envy,  rivalship,  and  a  thousand 
little  motives  to  depreciate  each  other;  but  the  male  slanderer  must  have  the 
cowardice  of  a  woman  before  he  can  traduce  one. 

[EiUer  Servant.] 

Serv.  Madam,  Mrs.  Candour  is  below,  and  if  your  ladyship's  at  leisure,  will  leare 
her  carriage. 

Lady  S.  Beg  her  to  walk  in.  [Exit  ServaiU.]  Now,  Maria,  however,  here  is  a 
character  to  your  taste ;  for  though  Mrs.  Candour  is  a  little  talkative,  eveiy  body 
allows  her  to  be  the  best  natured  and  best  sort  of  woman. 

Maria,  Yes — with  a  very  gross  affectation  of  good-nature  and  benevolence,  she 
does  more  mischief  than  the  direct  malice  of  old  Crabtree. 

Joseph  S.  rfaith  that's  true.  Lady  Sncerwell :  whenever  I  hear  the  current  run- 
ning against  the  characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  such  danger  as 
'>fhen  Candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

La4y  8.    Hush ! — here  she  is. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Candour.] 

Mrs.  C.  My  dear  Lady  Sneerwell,  how  have  you  been  this  century  1  Mr. 
Surface,  what  news  do  you  hear  ? — though  indeed  it  is  no  matter,  for  I  think  one 
hears  nothing  else  but  scandal. 

Joseph  S.    Just  so,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  C.  Oh,  Maria !  child — what !  is  the  whole  affair  off  between  yoa  and 
Charles  1   His  extravagance,  I  presume — the  town  talks  of  nothing  else. 

Maria.    I  am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  the  town  has  so  little  to  do. 

Mrs.  C.  True,  true,  child :  but  thce's  no  stopping  people's  tongues.  I  own  I 
was  hurt  to  hear  it,  as  I  indeed  was  to  learn,  fVom  the  same  quarter,  that  your 
guardian,  Sir  Peter,  and  Lady  Teazle,  have  not  agreed  lately  as  well  as  could  be 
wished. 

Maria.    'Tis  strangely  impertinent  for  people  to  busy  themselves  so. 

Mrs.  C.  Very  true,  child :  but  what's  to  be  done  1  People  will  talk — ^there's  no 
preventing  it.  Why,  it  was  but  yesterday  I  was  told  that  Miss  Gadabout  had  eloped 
with  Sir  Filligree  Flirt.  But  there's  no  minding  what  one  hears ;  though  to  besoxe, 
I  had  this  from  very  good  authority. 

Maria.    Such  reports  arc  highly  scandalous. 
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Mrs.  C.  So  they  are,  child — shamefiil,  shamefdl !  Bat  the  world  is  so  censorious, 
no  character  escapes.  Well,  now,  who  would  have  suspected  your  friend,  Miss  Prim, 
of  an  indiscretion  1  Yet  such  is  the  ill-nature  of  people  that  they  say  her  uncle 
stopt  her  last  week,  just  as  she  was  stepping  into  the  York  mail  with  her  dancings 
master. 

Maria.    I'll  answer  for  't  there  are  no  grounds  for  that  report 

Mrs.  C.  Ah,  no  foundation  in  the  world,  I  dare  swear ;  no  more,  probably,  than 
for  the  story  circulated  last  month  of  Mrs.  Festino's  affair  with  Colonel  Cassino ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  that  matter  was  never  rightly  cleared  up. 

Joseph  S.    The  license  of  invention  some  people  take  up  is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria.  'Tis  so — but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who  report  such  things  are  equally 
culpable. 

Mrs.  C.  To  be  sure  they  are ;  tale-bearers  are  as  bad  as  the  tale-makers — 'tis  an 
old  observation,  and  a  very  true  one :  but  what's  to  be  done,  as  I  said  before  1  how 
will  you  prevent  people  from  talking  1  To-day  Mrs.  Clackitt  assured  me  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Honeymoon  were  at  last  become  mere  man  and  wife,  like  the  rest  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. *  *  No,  no !  tale-bearers,  as  I  said  before,  are  just  as  bad  as 
tale-makers. 

JosepK  S.  Ah  I  Mrs.  Candour,  if  every  body  had  your  forbearance  and  good- 
nature! 

Mrs.  C.  I  confess,  Mr.  Surface,  I  can  not  bear  to  hear  people  attacked  behind 
their  backs ;  and  when  ugly  circumstances  come  out  against  our  acquaintances,  I 
own  I  always  love  to  think  the  best.  By-the-by,  I  hope  'tis  not  true  your  brother  is 
abaolutcly  ruined  1 

Joaepk  8.    I  am  afhiid  his  circumstances  are  very  bad  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  C.  Ah !  I  heard  so—but  yon  must  tell  him  to  keep  up  his  spirits ;  every 
body  almost  is  in  the  same  way— Lord  Spindle,  Sir  Thomas  Splint,  and  Mr.  Nickit— 
an  up,  I  hear,  within  this  week ;  so,  if  Charles  is  undone,  he'll  find  half  of  his  ac- 
quaintances ruined  too ;  and  that  you  know,  is  a  consolation. 

Jostph  S,    Doubtless,  ma'am — a  very  great  one. 

[Enter  Servanl.l 

Serv.    Mr.  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  [Exit  Servant.] 

Lady  8.    So,  Maria,  you  see  your  lover  pursues  you ;  positively  you  shan't  escape. 

[Enter  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.] 

Crab.  Lady  Sneerwell.  I  kiss  your  hand.  Mrs.  Candour,  I  don't  believe  you  are 
icqoainted  with  my  nephew.  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  1  Egad!  ma'am,  he  has  a 
jretty  wit,  and  is  a  pretty  poet,  too;  isn't  he.  Lady  Sneerwell  1 

Sir  B.    0  fie,  uncle ! 

Crab.  Nay,  egad,  it's  true ;  I  back  him  at  a  rebus  or  a  charade  against  the  best 
'hymer  in  the  kingdom.  Has  your  ladyship  heard  the  epigram  he  wrote  last  week 
>n  Lady  Frizzle's  feather  catching  fire  1  Do,  Benjamin,  repeat  it,  or  the  charade 
rou  made  last  night  extempore  at  Mi3.  Drowzie's  conversazione.  Come  nowj  your 
Irst  is  the  name  of  a  fish,  your  second  a  great  naval  commander,  and — 

Sir  B.    Uncle,  now — prithee — 

Crab.    V  faith,  ma'am,  'twould  surprise  you  to  hear  how  ready  he  is  at  these 

itUDgS. 

Lady  S.    I  wonder,  Sir  Benjamin,  you  never  publish  any  thing. 

Bir  B,  To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  vulgar  to  print ;  and  as  my  little  produo- 
kions  are  mostly  satires  and  lampoons  on  particular  people,  I  find  they  circulate 
Q&ore  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the  friends  of  the  parties.  However,  I  have 
*ome  love  elegies,  which,  when  favoured  with  this  lady's  smiles,  I  mean  to  give  the 
public. 
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Crab.  'Fore  heaven,  ma'am,  they'll  immortalize  you !  you  will  be  handed  down 
to  posterity,  like  Petrarch's  Laura,  or  Waller's  Sacharissa. 

Sir  B.  Yes,  madam,  I  think  you  will  like  them,  when  you  shall  see  them  on  i 
beautiful  quarto  page,  where  a  neat  rivulet  of  text  shall  murmur  through  a  meadow 
of  margin.    'Fore  gad,  they  will  be  the  most  elegant  things  of  their  kind  I 

Crab.    But,  ladies,  that's  true— have  you  heard  the  news  1 

Mrs.  C.    What,  sir,  do  you  mean  the  report  of— 

Crab.  No,  ma'am,  that's  not  it— Miss  Nicely  is  going  to  be  married  to  her  own 
footman. 

Mrs.  C.    Impossible! 

Crab.    Ask  Sir  Benjamin. 

Sir  B.  'Tis  very  true,  ma'am ;  every  thing  is  fixed,  and  the  wedding  llTeries  be- 
■poke. 

Crab.    Yes ;  and  they  do  say  there  were  very  pressing  reasons  for  it. 

Lady  S.    Why,  I  have  heard  something  of  this  before. 

Mrs.  C.  It  can't  be ;  and  I  wonder  any  one  should  believe  such  a  stoiy  of  lo 
prudent  a  lady  as  Miss  Nicely. 

Sir  B.  0  lud !  ma'am,  that's  the  very  reason  'twas  believed  at  once.  She  hss 
always  been  so  cautious  and  so  reserved  that  every  body  was  sure  there  was  some 
reason  for  it  at  bottom. 

Mrs.  C.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  tale  of  scandal  is  as  fatal  to  the  credit  of  a  prudent 
lady  of  her  stamp  as  a  fever  is  generally  to  those  of  the  strongest  constitutions.  But 
there  is  a  sort  of  puny  sickly  reputation  that  is  always  ailing,  yet  will  outlive  the 
robustcr  characters  of  a  hundred  prudes. 

Sir  B.  True,  madam,  there  are  valetudinarians  in  reputation  as  well  as  constitu- 
tion ;  who,  beiilg  conscious  of  their  weak  part,  avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and 
supply  their  want  of  stamina  by  care  and  circumspection. 

Mrs.  C.  Well,  but  this  may  be  all  a  mistake.  You  know,  Sir  Beiyamin,  very 
trifling  circumstances  often  give  rise  to  the  most  injurious  tales. 

Crab.  That  they  do,  111  be  sworn,  ma'am.  0  lud !  Mr.  Surface,  pray  is  it  true 
that  your  uncle.  Sir  Oliver,  is  coming  home  1 

Joseph  S.    Not  that  I  know  of,  indeed,  sir. 

Crab,  Ho  has  hecn  in  the  East  Indies  a  long  time.  You  can  scarcely  remember 
him,  I  believe  1  Sad  comfort  whenever  he  returns,  to  hear  how  your  brother  his 
gone  on. 

Joseph  S.  Charles  has  been  imprudent,  sir,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  hope  no  busy  people 
have  already  prejudiced  Sir  Oliver  against  him.    He  may  reform. 

Sir  B.  To  be  sure  he  may ;  for  my  part  I  never  believed  him  to  be  so  utterly 
void  of  principle  as  people  say ;  and  though  he  has  lost  all  his  fliends,  I  am  told 
nobody  is  better  spoken  of  by  the  Jews. 

Crab.  That's  true,  egad,  nephew.  If  the  old  Jewry  was  a  ward,  I  believe  Charles 
would  be  an  alderman :  no  man  more  popular  there !  I  hear  he  pays  as  many 
annuities  as  the  Irish  tontine ;  and  that,  whenever  he  is  sick,  they  have  prayers  fbr 
the  recovery  of  his  health  in  all  the  synagogues. 

Sir  B.  Yet  no  man  lives  in  greater  splendour.  They  tell  me,  when  he  entertains 
his  fViends,  ho  will  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  dozen  of  his  own  securities ;  have  a 
score  of  tradesmen  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  and  an  officer  behind  every  guest's 
chair. 

Joseph  S.  This  may  be  entertainment  to  you,  gentlemen;  but  you  pay  very  little 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  brother. 

Maria.  Their  malice  is  intolerable.  Lady  Sneerwell,  I  must  wish  you  a  good 
morning:  I'm  not  very  well.  {Exit  Maria.] 

Mrs.  C.    0  dear !  she  changes  colour  very  much. 

Lady  S,    Bo,  Mrs.  Candour,  follow  her :  she  may  want  your  assistance. 
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Mrs.  C.  That  I  will,  with  all  my  soul,  ma'am.  Poor  dear  g^irl,  who  knows  what 
her  situation  may  be !  [EzU  Mrs,  CatuUmr,] 

Lady  8.  'Twas  nothing  but  that  she  could  not  bear  to  hear  Charles  reflected  on, 
notwithstanding  their  diflerence. 

Sir  B.    The  young  lady's  penchant  is  obvious. 

Crab.  But,  Bciuamin,  you  must  not  give  up  the  pursuit  for  that :  follow  her,  and 
put  her  into  good-humour.  Repeat  her  some  of  your  own  verses.  Come,  I'll  assist 
you. 

Sir  B.  Mr.  Surface,  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you ;  but,  depend  on  't,  your  brother 
is  utterly  undone. 

Crab.    0  Ind,  ay !  undone  as  ever  man  was.    Can't  raise  a  guinea! 

Sir  B.    And  every  thing  sold,  I'm  told,  that  was  movable. 

Crab.  I  have  seen  one  that  was  at  his  house.  Not  a  thing  lefl  but  some  empty 
bottles  that  were  overlooked,  and  the  family  pictures,  which  I  believe  are  framed  in 
the  wainscots. 

Sir  B.    And  I'm  very  sorry,  also,  to  hear  some  bad  stories  against  him. 

Crab.    Oh !  he  has  done  many  mean  things,  that's  certain. 

Sir  B.    But,  however,  as  he  is  your  brother — 

Crab.    We'll  tell  you  all  another  opportunity. 

[Exit  Crabtree  and  Sir  Benjamin.] 

Lady  <S.  Ha !  ha !  'Us  very  hard  for  them  to  leave  a  subject  they  have  not  quite 
run  down. 

Joseph  S.  And  I  believe  the  abuse  was  no  more  acceptable  to  your  ladyship  than 
Maria. 

Lady  S.  I  doubt  her  affections  are  farther  engaged  than  wo  imagine.  But  the 
ftmily  are  to  be  here  this  evening,  so  you  may  as  well  dine  wher»  you  are,  and  we 
■hall  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  farther;  in  the  mean  time,  I'll  go  and  plot 
mischief,  and  yon  shall  study  sentiment.  [Exeunt.] 

The  last  comic  writer  of  the  present  period  whom  we  shall  notice,  is  Mrs. 
Hannah  Cowley,  whose  brilliant  comedy  Ilie  Beliefs  Stratagem^  still  holds 
possession  of  the  stage.  This  lady  was  bom  at  Tiverton,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1743,  and  died  in  the  same  place,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age, 
1809.  Besides  '  The  Belle's  Stratagem'  Mrs.  Cowley  wrote  The  Runaway^ 
More  Ways  than  One^  and  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  all,  except  the 
first-mentioned,  are  now  forgotten. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  well-known  species  of  sub-comedy  entitled 
the  Farce — a  kind  of  entertainment  more  peculiarly  English  than  comedy 
itself^  and  in  which  the  literature  of  England  is  surprisingly  rich.  As  infe- 
rior in  dignity,  we  place  it  after  comedy ;  but  as  some  of  its  luminaries 
flourished  early  in  this  period,  and  by  their  productions  exercised  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  comedies  which  were  afterwards  written,  it  might  have 
been  placed  first.  Among  the  first  who  shone  in  this  department  of  lit- 
erature was  David  Garrick,  so  eminent  as  an  actor  in  both  tragedy  and 
comedy. 

Garrick  was  a  native  of  Lichfield,  and  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  of 
Februaiy,  1716.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  1735,  aooom- 
panied  him  to  London  that  they  might  there  seek  their  fortunes  together. 
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He  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  the  stage,  and  his  merits  quickly  raised 
him  to  the  head  of  his  proftjssion.  As  the  manager  of  one  of  the  principal 
London  theatres  for  a  long  course  of  years,  he  banished  from  the  stage  many 
plays  that  had  an  immoral  tendency ;  and  his  personal  character  gave  a 
dignity  and  respectability  to  the  profession  of  an  actor.  As  an  author  he 
was  more  lively  and  various  than  vigorous  or  profound.  He  wrote  some 
epigrams,  and  even  ventured  an  ode  or  two ;  he  succeeded  in  the  composi- 
tion of  some  dramatic  pieces,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  others  to  the  stage. 
His  principal  pla3rs  are,  The  Lying  Valet  and  Mii9  in  her  Teens,  both  of 
which  are  still  fiivorites  with  the  public  But  unquestionably  his  chief 
strength  lay  in  those  powers  as  an  actor  by  which  he  gave  a  popularity  aod 
importance  to  the  drama  that  it  had  not  possessed  since  its  palmy  days  in 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamas.  Garrick  died  on  the  twentieth  of  Janu- 
ary, 1779,  and  Sheridan  honored  his  memory  with  a  florid  sentimental 
monody,  in  which  he  invoked  tlie  '  gentle  muse,'  to  *  guard  his  laurelled 
shrine' — 

And  with  soft  sighs  disperse  the  irreverent  dost, 
Which  time  may  strew  upon  his  sacred  bust. 

Fielding,  MackUn,  Townley,  and  Foote,  are  the  remaining  writers  of  this 
dass  that  belong  to  the  present  period.  Fielding's  farces  were  numerous, 
but  Tom  Thumb  is  the  only  one  that  keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  He 
threw  off  these  light  pieces  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  town  for  amusement, 
and  to  satisfy  his  own  clamorous  necessities  ;  and  they  generally  indicated  very 
hasty  composition.  Love-a-la-Mode,  a  humorous  satire  on  the  Scottish 
character,  was  produced  by  Charles  Macklin,  and  was  soon  followed  by  his 
more  sarcastic  comedy  The  Man  of  the  World ,  first  performed  in  1781. 
Macklin  was  an  actor  by  profession,  and  so  remarkable  for  his  personation  of 
Shylock,  as  to  seem  *  the  very  Jew  that  Shakspeare  drew.'  This  character 
he  performed  successfully  after  he  had  passed  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  death  occurred  on  the  eleventh  of  July,  1797,  at  the  very  unusual  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  years.  The  two  dramas  of  Macklin  are  lively  and 
entertaining,  and  are  still  popular  on  the  stage. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Townlet,  master  of  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  was  the  au- 
thor of  High  Life  below  Stairs,  a  happy  burlesque  on  the  extravagance  and 
affectation  of  servants  in  aping  the  manners  of  their  masters,  and  which  had 
the  effect,  by  a  well-timed  exposure,  of  correcting  abuses  in  the  domestic  es- 
tablishments of  the  opulent  classes  in  England.  From  this  unique  £uroe  we 
select  the  following  scene : 

[Enter  Sir  Harry's  SeroaiU^ 

Sir  H.    Oh,  ho !  are  yon  thereabouts,  my  lord  duke  I    That  may  do  very  well  by- 
and-by.    However,  you'll  never  find  me  behind  hand.  [Offers  to  kiss  KiUtf.J 

Duke,    Stand  off:  you  are  a  conmioner;  nothing  under  nobility  aj^roaches  Kitty. 
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Sir  H.  Yon  are  so  devilish  proud  of  your  nobility.  '  Now,  I  think  we  have  more 
true  nobility  than  yon.    Let  me  tell  yon,  sir,  a  knight  of  the  shire — 

Lhike.  A  knight  of  the  shire  I  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  a  mighty  honour,  tmly,  to  represent 
ftU  the  foolB  in  the  country. 

KU,    0  lud !  this  is  charming  to  see  two  noblemen  quarrel. 

Sir  B.  Why,  any  fool  may  be  bom  to  a  title,  but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  him  - 
■elf  honourable. 

KU.    Well  said,  Sir  Harry,  that  is  good  morillity. 

Duke,  I  hope  you  make  some  difibrcnce  between  hereditary  honours  and  the 
huzzas  of  a  mob. 

KU.    Very  smart,  my  lord  j  now,  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  U.    If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary  honours  to  screen  you  fh>mdebt — 

Duke.    Zounds !  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1 

KU.  Hold,  hold !  I  shall  have  some  fine  old  noble  blood  spilt  here.  Ha'  done, 
Sir  Harry. 

Sir  H.    Not  I ;  why,  he  is  always  valuing  himself  upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.    We  have  dignity.  [SUno.] 

Sir  H.    But  what  becomes  of  your  dignity,  if  we  ref\i8e  the  supplies.     [Q;iUck!\ 

KU.    Peace,  peace ;  here's  Lady  Bab. 

[ErUcr  Lady  Bab's  Servant  in  a  chair.] 
Dear  Lady  Bab. 

Lady  Bab.  Mrs.  Kitty,  your  servant :  I  was  afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered 
the  chair  down  stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do  1  My  lord  duke,  your  servant,  and  Sir 
Harry  too,  yours. 

Duke.    Tour  ladyship's  devoted. 

Lady  B.  I'm  afhiid  I  have  trespassed  in  point  of  time.  [Looks  on  her  vnUch.] 
But  I  got  into  my  iUvorite  author. 

Duke.  Tes,  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  studies  this  morning;  some  wicked 
poem. 

Lady  B.    Oh,  you  wretch !    I  never  read  but  one  book. 

KU.    What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of  1 

Xiody  B.    Shikspur.    Did  you  never  read  Shlkspur  1 

KU.    Shikspur  1    Shikspur !    Who  wrete  it  1    No,  I  never  read  Shikspur. 

Lady  B.    Then  you  have  an  immense  pleasure  to  come. 

KU.    Well,  then.  111  read  it  over  one  afternoon  or  other.    Here's  Lady  Charlotte. 

[EnUr  Lady  Charlotte's  Maid  in  a  chair.] 

Dear  Lady  Charlotte. 

Lady  C.  Oh !  Mrs.  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never  should  have  reached  your  house. 
8iich  a  fit  of  the  cholic  seized  me.  Oh !  Lady  Bab,  how  long  has  your  ladyship  been 
here  1  My  chairmen  were  such  drones.  My  lord  duke !  the  pink  of  all  good- 
breeding. 

Duke.    Oh!  ma'am.  [Boicing.] 

JJidy  C.    And  Sir  Harry !    Tour  servant,  Sir  Harry.  [EormaUy.] 

Sir  H.    Madam,  your  servant :  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  C.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir.  Re- 
member the  Park. 

Sir  H.    The  Park !  I'll  explain  that  affkir,  madam. 

Lady  C.    I  want  none  of  your  explanations.  [Scomfidly.] 

Sir  H.    Dear  Lady  Charlotte ! 

Lady  C.  No,  sir;  I  have  observed  your  coldness  of  late,  and  despise  yon.  A 
tmmpery  baronet  1 

SirH.    I  see  how  it  is ;  nothhig  will  satisfy  yon  but  nobility.    That  sly  dog,  the 
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Lady  C.  None  of  your  inflections,  sir.  The  marqms  is  a  person  of  honour,  and 
ahove  inquiriDg  after  a  lady's  fortune,  as  you  meanly  did. 

Sir  H.  I— I,  madam  1  ^I  scorn  such  a  thing.  I  assure  yoo,  madam,  I  never— 
that  is  to  say—Egad,  I  am  confounded.  My  lord  duke,  what  shall  I  say  to  her? 
Pray  help  me  out.  [Aside.] 

Duke,    Ask  her  to  show  her  legs.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Aside.] 

[Enter  PhUip  and  Lovd,  laden  vrith  boltUs.] 

Phil.  Here,  my  little  peer,  here  is  wine  that  will  ennohle  your  blood !  Both  yoar 
ladyships'  most  humble  servant. 

L(n}.    [Affecting  to  be  drunk.]    Both  your  ladyships'  most  humble  scrrant 

KU.    Why,  Philip,  you  have  made  the  boy  drunk. 

PhU.    I  have  made  him  fVoe  of  the  cellar,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lov.    Yes,  I  am  firee ;  I  am  very  free. 

PhU.  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of  wine,  from  hnmble  port  to  imperiil 
tokay. 

Lov.    Yes,  I  have  been  drinking  kokay. 

KU.  Qo,  get  you  some  sleep,  child,  that  you  may  wait  on  his  lordship  by* 
and-by. 

Lov^  Thank  you,  madam ;  I  will  certainly  wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  lady- 
ships too.  [Aside  and  exU.] 

Phil,    Well,  ladies,  what  say  you  to  a  dance  1  and  then  to  supper. 

[Enter  Cookf  Coachman,  Kingston,  and  Cloe.] 

Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people  1  I'll  couple  you.  My  lord  duke  will  take 
Kitty;  Lady  Bab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her  hand;  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Char< 
lotto ;  coachman  and  cook ;  and  the  two  devils  will  dance  together :  ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Duke.    With  submission,  the  country  dances  by-and-by. 
'  Lady  C.    Ay,  ay ;  French  dances  before  supper,  and  country  dances  after.  I  beg 
the  duke  and  Mrs.  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minuet. 

Duke.    Dear  Lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor  gout.    Sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Harry  bows.] 

All.    Minuet,  Sir  Harry ;  minuet,  Sir  Harry. 

KU.    Marshal  Thingumbob's  minuet. 

[A  minuet  by  Sir  Harry  ajtd  KUty  ;  awkward  and  conceited.] 

Lady  C.    Mrs.  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

PhU.    And  Sir  Harry  delightAilly. 

Duke.    Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phil.  Come,  now  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and  a  lady.  [  They  sU  doum.]  Here 
is  claret,  burgundy,  and  champaign ;  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladies.  There  ars 
tickets  on  every  bottle  :  if  any  gentleman  chooses  port — 

Duke.    Port !  'Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 

KU.  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  you  1  Lady  Charlotte,  pray  be  tree ;  the  more 
(tee  the  more  welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.  The  gentlemen  will  be  as  good 
as  to  take  care  of  themselves.  [A  Pause.] 

Duke.    Lady  Charlotte,  '  Hob  or  nob !' 

Lady  C.    Done,  my  lord,  in  burgundy,  if  you  please. 

Duke.    Here's  your  sweetheart  and  mine,  and  the  fViends  of  the  company. 

[  They  drink,    A  pause.] 

PhU.  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all  round ;  I  have  a  health  for  yoiL 
*  Hero  is  to  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistresses.' 

All.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh.    A  pause,] 

KU.    Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  a  single  gentleman's  service  1 

iMdy  C,    Do  you  mean  an  old  single  gentleman  1 
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All.    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  [Limd  laugh,] 

Phil.    My  lord  duke,  your  toast 

Duke.    Lady  Betty. 

Phil,    Oh,  no,  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 

DuJce.    Let  us  have  a  song.    Sir  Harry,  your  song. 

Sir  H.  Would  you  hear  it  1  Well,  then,  Mrs.  Kitty,  we  must  call  upon  yon ; 
will  you  honour  my  muse  1 

AU.    A  song,  a  song ;  ay,  ay.  Sir  Harry's  song;  Sir  Harry's  song. 

Duke.  A  song  to  be  sure,  but  first,  preludio.  [Kisses  Kitty.]  Pray,  gentlemen, 
put  it  about.  [Kisses  round.    Kingston  kisses  Cloe  heartily.] 

Sir  H.    See  how  the  devils  kiss ! 

Kit.  I  am  really  hoarse ;  but  hem — I  must  clear  up  my  pipes,  hem  1  This  is  Sii 
Harry's  song ;  being  a  new  one,  entitled  and  called  the '  Fellow  Servant,  or  All  in  a 
Livery.'  [Sings.] 

Phil.    How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke  1 

Duke.    It  is  a  vile  composition. 

Pha.    How  so  1 

Duke.    0,  very  low! — very  low  indeed  I 

Sir  H.    Can  you  make  a  better  1 

Duke,    I  hope  so. 

Sir  H.    That  is  very  conceited. 

Du^e.    What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  1 

Sir  H.    Scoundrel !    You  are  a  rascal ;  I'll  pull  you  by  the  nose.       [AU  rise.] 

Duke.  Lookye,  friend  \  don't  give  yourself  airs,  and  make  a  disturbance  among 
the  ladies.    If  you  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  H.    Weapons  ! — what  you  will — pistols. 

Duke.    Done,  behind  Montague  House. 

Sir  H.    Done,  with  seconds. 

Duke.    Done. 

Phil.  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen.  My  lord  duke !  Sir  Harry — the  ladies !— fie ! 
[Duke  and  Sir  Harry  affect  to  sing.  A  violent  knocking.  Kitty  faints.]  What  the 
devil  can  that  be,  Kitty  1 

Kit.    Who  can  it  possibly  be  1 

Phil.  Kingston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep.  [Exit  Kingston.]  It  sounds  like  my 
master's  rap ;  pray  heaven  it  is  not  he ! 

Samuel  Foote,  by  far  the  greatest  of  this  class  of  authors,  still  remains 
to  be  noticed.  Foote  was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in 
1721,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  but  squandering  away  his  fortune,  he  was 
forced  to  become  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer.  In  powers  of  mimicry,  in 
wit,  and  in  humor,  he  went  so  far  beyond  all  the  men  of  his  own  time,  as  to 
be  commonly  known  as  the  English  Aristophanes.  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he 
disliked  the  man  for  his  easy  morals  and  his  burlesquing  of  private  charac- 
ters as  a  profession,  was  yet  forced  to  admit  the  amazing  powers  and  fasci- 
nations  of  his  conversation.  In  1747,  Foote  conmnenced  a  class  of  new  en- 
tertainments in  the  Hay-market  theatre,  London,  in  which  he  was,  himself 
the  sole  stage  %ure,  and  which  proved  highly  attractive  by  the  many  droll 
and  whimsical  portraits  of  character  which  they  presented,  many  of  these 
\xmg  transcripts  or  caricatures  of  persons  well  known.  7!^  Diversions 
of  the  Morning^  The  Auction  of  Pictures^  and  The  Englishman  in  Paris^ 
were  the  names  of  some  of  these  pieces.    Of  the  regular  £urces  of  Foote,  Hie 
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Minor,  a  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  Methodists,  was  the  most  successfiil. 
This  was  followed  by  The  Mai/or  of  Garratt,  a  coarse  but  humorous  sketch, 
including  two  characters,  Major  Sturgeon,  the  city  miUtia  officer,  and  Jerry 
Sneak,  which  can  never  become  completely  obsolete.  Foote's  plap  are 
twenty  in  numbei,  and  he  boasted,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  had  added 
sixteen  decidedly  new  characters  to  the  EngUsh  stage.  He  died  at  Dover, 
when  on  his  way  to  France,  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  1777.     From  his 

*  Lame  Lover'  we  select  the  following  scene : — 

TUFT  HUNTING. 

[Charlotte  and  SerjcaiU  Circuit.] 

Char.  Sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your  hero's  vanity  not  inferior  to  that  I  havo 
mentioned. 

Serjeant.    Cite  them. 

Char.    The  i>altry  ambition  of  levying  and  following  titles. 

Serjeant.    Titles !    I  don't  understand  you. 

Char.  I  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  public  upon  men  of  distinctioD,  for  so 
other  reason  but  because  of  their  rank ;  adhering  to  Sir  John  till  the  baronet  is 
superseded  by  my  lord ;  quitting  the  puny  peer  for  an  earl ;  and  sacrificing  all  thnw 
to  a  duke. 

Serj.    Keeping  good  company  !— a  laudable  ambition ! 

Char.  True,  sir,  if  the  virtues  that  procured  the  ilsither  a  peerage  could  with  that 
be  ent»*led  on  the  son. 

Serj     Have  a  care,  hussy ;  there  arc  severe  laws  against  speaking  evil  of  dignitieK. 

CA«/     Sir ! 

Serj.  Scandalum  magnatum  is  a  statue  must  not  be  trifled  with :  why,  yon  itre 
not  one  of  those  vulgar  sluts  who  think  a  man  the  worse  for  being  a  lord  1 

Char.    No,  sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not  thinking  him  the  better. 

Serj.  For  all  this,  I  believe,  hussy,  a  right  honourable  proposal  would  soon  make 
you  alter  your  mind. 

Char.  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qualities  than  what  he  possesses  by 
patent.    Besides,  sir,  you  know  Sir  Luke  is  a  devotee  to  the  bottle. 

Serj,    Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occasions  one  evil  at  least ;  that  when  under  its  influence  he  gener- 
ally reveals  all,  sometimes  more  than  he  knows. 

Serj.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage ;  but,  come,  come,  all  these  are 
but  trifling  objections. 

Char.    You  mean,  sir,  they  prove  the  object  a  trifle. 

Serj.    Why,  you  pert  jade,  do  you  play  on  my  words  1    I  say  Sir  Luke  is— 

•  Char.    Nobody. 

Serj.  Nobody !  how  the  deuce  do  you  make  that  out?  He  is  neither  a  person 
attainted  or  outlawed,  may  in  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  sue  or  be  sued,  appear 
by  attorney  or  in  propria  persona,  can  acquire,  buy,  procure,  purchase,  possess,  and 
inherit,  not  only  personalities,  such  as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even  realities,  a» 
all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  whatsoever  and  wheresoever. 

Char.    But,  sir — 

Serj.  Nay,  fhrther,  child,  he  may  sell,  give,  bestow,  bequeath,  devfae,  demise 
lease,  or  to  farm  let,  ditto  lands,  or  to  any  person  whomsoever — and — 

Char.  Without  doubt,  sir ;  but  there  are  notwithstanding  in  this  town  a  greai 
number  of  nobodies,  not  described  by  Lord  Coke. 
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[Sir  Luke  Lmf  makes  his  appearance^  and  after  a  short  dialogtUj  erUer  a  Servant  and 

delivers  a  card  to  Sir  Luke.] 

Sir  Luke  [Reads].  '  Sir  Gregory  Qooso  desires  the  honour  of  Su:  Luke  Limp's 
company  to  dine.  An  answer  is  desired.'  Gadso !  a  little  unlucky,  I  have  been 
engaged  for  these  three  weeks. 

8crj.    What !    I  find  Sir  Gregory  is  returned  for  the  corporation  of  Fleccem. 

Sir  Luke.  Is  ho  so  1  Oh,  oh !  that  alters  the  case.  George,  give  my  compli- 
ments to  Sir  Gregory,  and  I'll  certainly  come  and  dine  there.  Order  Joe  to  run 
to  Alderman  Inkle's  in  Threadneedle  Street ;  sorry  can't  wait  upon  him,  but  con- 
fined to  bed  two  days  with  the  new  influenza.  [Exit  Servant.] 

Char.    You  make  light,  Sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of  engagements. 

Sir  Luke.  What  can  a  man  do  1  These  fellows  (when  one  has  the  misfortune 
to  meet  them)  take  scandalous  advantage :  when  will  you  do  me  the  honour,  pray, 
Sir  Luke,  to  take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me  1  Do  you  name  the  day  1  They  are 
as  bad  as  a  l>eggar  who  attacks  your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a  hill ;  there  is 
no  getting  rid  of  them  without  a  penny  to  one,  and  a  promise  to  t'other. 

Serj.  True ;  and  then  for  such  a  time  too — three  weeks  I  I  wonder  they  expect 
folks  to  remember.  It  is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas  term  for  the  summer 
assizes. 

Sir  Luke.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions  no  man  in  England  is  more  punctual 
than — 

[Enter  a  Servant^  who  gives  Sir  Luke  a  Utter.] 

From  whom  1 

Serv.    Earl  of  Brentford.    The  servant  waits  for  an  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Answer!  By  your  leave,  Mr.  Seijeant  and  Charlotte.  [Reads.] 
*  Taste  for  music — Mons.  Duport — fail — dmner  upon  table  at  five.'  Gadso !  I  hope 
Sir  Gregory's  servant  an't  gone. 

Serv.    Immediately  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can — tell  him  quite  in  despair— recol- 
lect an  engagement  that  can't  in  nature  be  missed,  and  return  in  an  instant. 

[Exit  Servant.] 

Char.    You  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way  for  my  lord. 

Sir  Luke.  No,  fkith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear  Charlotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite 
an  extempore  business.  No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  the  title ;  but,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Brentford  has  more  wit  than  any  man  in  the  world :  it  is  that  maJces 
me  fond  of  his  house. 

Char.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  ho  gives  an  unanswerable  instance  of 
that. 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  right,  my  dear  girl.  But  now  to  give  you  a  proof  of  his 
wit :  you  know  Brentford's  finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair,  which  procures  him 
flome  visits  that  he  would  very  gladly  excuse. 

Serj.  What  need  he  fear  1  His  person  is  sacred ;  for  by  the  tenth  of  William  and 
Mary— 

Sir  Luke.    He  knows  that  well  enough ;  but  for  all  that — 

Serj.  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house  (which  does  them  infinite  hononr)| 
his  goods  or  chattels  may  be — 

Sir  Luke.  Seized  upon  when  they  can  find  them ;  but  he  lives  in  ready  Aimisbed 
lodgings,  and  hires  his  coach  by  the  month. 

Serj.    Nay,  if  the  sheriff  return '  non  inventus' — 

Sir  Luke.  A  plague  o'  your  law;  you  make  me  lose  sight  of  my  story.  One 
morning  a  Welsh  coachmaker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord,  whose  name  was  xm- 
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luckily  Lloyd.  My  lord  liad  the  man  up.  Ton  are  called,  I  think,  Mr.  Lloyd  1  At 
your  lordship's  service,  ray  lord.  What,  Lloyd  with  an  L !  It  was  with  an  L,  indeed, 
my  lord.  Because  in  your  part  of  the  world  I  have  heard  that  Lloyd  and  FDoyd 
were  synonymous,  the  very  same  names.  Very  often,  indeed,  my  lord.  But  yoa 
always  spell  yours  with  an  L 1  Always.  That,  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ;  for 
you  must  know  I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alphabetically,  and  in  four  or  five  yean 
you  might  have  come  in  with  an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  hopes  for  your 
L.    Ha,  ha,  ha! 

[Enter  a  Servani,'\ 

Serv.    There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky:  tell  my  lord  I'll  attend  him.  Ill  call  on  Sir  Gregory 
myself.  [Exil  Servant.] 

Serj.    Why,  you  won't  leave  us,  Sir  Luke  1 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Scrjuant  and  Charlotte ;  have  a  thousand  things  to  do 
for  half  a  million  of  people,  positively ;  promised  to  procure  a  husband  for  Lady 
Sicily  Sulky,  and  match  a  coach-horse  for  Brigadier  Whip ;  after  that,  must  run  into 
the  city  to  borrow  a  thousand  for  young  Atrall  at  Almack's ;  send  a  Cheshire  cheese 
by  the  stage  to  Sir  Timothy  Tankard,  in  Suffolk ;  and  get  at  the  Herald's  office  i 
coat  of  arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nabob  newly  arrived ;  soyoQ 
see  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 

Serj.    True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow  you  may — [Enter  a  Servant  ahruptly,  and 
runs  against  Sir  Luke]— Can't  you  see  where  you  are  running,  you  rascal. 

Serv.    Sir,  his  Qrace  the  Duke  of— 

Sir  Luke.    Grace  !    Where  is  hel     Where— 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  aint  better  engaged,  would  be  glad  of 
your  company  to  go  into  the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 

Sir  Luke.    In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say  1 

Serv,    Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke.    With  the  coronets — or — 

Serv.    I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.    There's  no  resisting  of  that.    Bid  Joe  run  to  Sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Serv.    Ho  is  already  gone  to  Alderman  Inkle's. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight — hey ! — ^no— you  must  go  to  my  lord's 
— hold,  hold,  no— I  have  it — step  first  to  Sir  Greg's.,  then  pop  in  at  Lord  Brentford's 
just  as  the  company  are  going  to  dinner. 

Serv.    What  shall  I  say  to  Sir  Gregory  1 

Sir  Luke.    Any  thing — what  I  told  you  before. 

Serv.    And  what  to  my  lord  1 

Sir  Luke.  What ! — Why  tell  him  that  my  uncle  fVom  Epsom — ^no — that  won't  do, 
for  he  knows  I  don't  care  a  fkrthing  for  him — hey !  Why,  tell  him — ^hold,  I  have  it 
Tell  him  that  as  I  was  going  into  my  chair  to  obey  his  commands,  I  was  arrested  by 
a  couple  of  bailiffs,  forced  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  carried  into  the  Pied  Bull  in 
the  borough  ;  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor —  [Exeuni  Sir  Luke  and  Servant.] 

Char,  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  the  proofs  1  I  flatter  myself  I  have  pretty 
well  established  my  case. 

Serj.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points ;  but  then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws, 
they  don't  vitiate  the  title ;  that  stands  imimpeached. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  comic  operas  of  this  period,  in  which  songs  and 
dialogue  alternate,  will  close  the  present  subject.     Ilie  Devil  to  Pay,  by 
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Coffey,  waa  long  a  favorite,  chiefly  for  the  female  character,  Nell,  which  made 
the  fortune  of  several  actresses.  The  operas  of  this  description  by  Isaac 
Bickerstaff,  among  which  are  The  Padlock^  Love  in  a  Village^  and  Lionel 
Clarissa,  present  a  pleasing  union  of  lyrical  charms  with  those  of  dramatic 
incident  and  dialogue.  The  Quaker,  by  Charles  Dibdin,  author  and  com- 
poser of  a  multitude  of  these  operas,  and  dramatic  trifles,  was  produced  in 
1777,  contains  much  excellent  music,  and  is  still  popular. 


tninxt  i^t  fniv^-innl 
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COmrERS  MIDDLETON  —  NATHANIEL  LARDNER  —  ARCHIBALD  BOWER  —  THOMAS 
CARTE-^WILLIAM  LAW— WILLIAM  STUKELEY — JOSEPH  BUTLER — JOHN  LELAND 
— FRANCIS  HUTCHESON — JAMES  FOSTER — JOHN  GILL — JOHN  JORTIN — WILLIAM 
WARBURTON — FHILIF  DODDRIDGE — ^JOHN  WESLEY— GEORGE  WHITEFIELD— FEB^ 
DINANDO  WARNER — THOMAS  LELAND — LORD  CHESTERFIELD— LORD  XAMES. 

ONE  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  prose  writing  of  this  period  is 
the  variety  and  extent  of  the  subjects  which  it  embraces.  Periodical 
essayists,  novelists,  historians,  metaphysicians,  theologians,  political  writers^ 
and  writers  of  miscellanies,  were  equally  numerous.  Without  reference, 
therefore,  to  their  relative  claim  upon  our  attention,  we  shall  notice  them  aa 
the  order  of  time  presents  their  names. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the  first  that  occurs,  was  the  son  of  the  rector 

of  Hinderwell,  near  Whitby,  and  was  bom  at  York,  on  the  twenty-seventh 

of  December,  1683.    At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.     In  1709,  he  joined  the 

other  fellows  of  the  society  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Bentley,  the  master ;  but 

having  soon  after  married  a  widow  lady  of  large  property,  he  relinquished 

his  fellowship  and  retired  from  the  college.     His  life  now  presented  little 

^ety  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  in  1723,  desiring  an  active  occupation, 

lie  accepted  the  office  of  principal  librarian  at  Cambridge.     In  the  foUovring 

jear  he  was  induced,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  visit  the  continent,  and 

'wherever  he  went  he  was  received  by  men  of  learning  and  rank  with  the 

greatest  kindness  and  respect. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  Dr.  Middleton  issued  some  letters  and 
^her  papers,  which  created  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy,  and  by  this  means 
^^  'Was  involved  in  a  succession  of  controversies,  which  consumed,  very  un- 
P^fitably,  many  years.  During  much  of  this  period,  however,  he  waa  en- 
^^^^d  in  preparing  and  arranging  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Id/e  and 
^Htings  of  Cicero^  and  the  great  work  made  its  appearance  in  1741.  Re- 
VoL.  II.'— 2  H 
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viowin<]r  tho!  whole  of  the  celebrated  orator's  public  career,  and  the  principal 
transactioas  of  his  times — mingling  togetlier  questions  of  philosophy,  gov- 
emnKjnt,  and  politics,  with  the  details  of  biography,  Middleton  compiled  a 
highly  interesting  work,  full  of  varied  and  important  information,  and  writ- 
ten with  great  care  and  taste.  An  admiration  of  the  rounded  style  and 
flowing  periods  of  Cicero,  seems  to  have  produced  in  his  biographer  a  desiw 
to  attain  to  similar  exa*llence ;  and  perhaps  no  author,  prior  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
wrote  English  with  tho  same  careful  finish  and  sustained  dignity.  The 
graces  of  Addison,  it  is  true,  were  wanting,  but  certainly  no  historical  ^li- 
tings  of  the  day  were  at  all  comparable  to  Middleton's  memoir.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  from  his  summary  of  Cicero's  character  will  be  sufficient  to 
exemphfy  the  author's  style : — 

CHARACTER  OF  CICERO. 

He  made  a  just  distinction  between  bearing  what  we  can  not  help,  and  apprortog 
what  wo  ought  to  condemn ;  and  submitted,  therefore,  yet  never  consented  to  those 
usurpations ;  and  when  ho  was  forced  to  comply  with  them,  did  it  always  with  a 
reluctance  that  he  expresses  very  keenly  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenevirr 
that  force  was  removed,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  principles  and  act  with- 
out control,  as  in  his  consulship,  in  his  province,  and  after  Caesar's  death — the  only 
period  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  truly  master  of  himself— there  we  see  him  shin- 
ing out  in  his  genuine  cliaracter  of  an  excellent  citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glori- 
ous patriot ;  there  we  could  see  the  man  who  could  declare  of  hioiself  with  tmth, 
in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as  to  the  best  witness  of  his  conscience,  that  he  had  always 
done  the  greatest  service  to  his  country  when  it  was  in  his  power ;  or  when  it  was 
not,  had  never  harboured  a  thought  of  it  but  what  was  divine.  If  we  must  needi 
compare  him,  therefore,  with  Cato.  as  some  writers  affect  to  do,  it  is  certain  that  if 
Cato's  virtues  seem  more  apk^ndid  in  theory,  Cicero's  will  be  found  snperior  in  prac- 
tice ;  the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  was  natural ;  the  one  drawn  from  the  refine- 
ments of  the  school,  the  other  tVom  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one  always  unsuc- 
cessful, often  hurtful ;  the  other  always  beneficial,  often  salutary  to  the  republic 

To  conclude :  Cicero's  death,  though  violent,  can  not  be  called  untimely,  but  was 
the  proper  end  of  such  a  life ;  which  must  also  have  been  rendered  less  glorious  if 
it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony.  It  was,  therefore,  not  only  what  he  expect- 
ed, but,  in  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what  he  seems  even  to  have 
wished.  For  ho,  who  before  had  been  timid  even  in  dangers,  and  desponding  in 
distress,  yet,  fVom  the  time  of  Caesar's  death,  roused  by  the  desperate  state  of  the 
republic,  assumed  the  fortitude  of  a  hero;  discarded  all  fear;  despised  all  dangers; 
and  when  he  could  not  free  his  country  from  a  tyranny,  provoked  tho  tyrants  to 
take  that  life  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preserve.  Thus,  like  a  great  actor  oo 
the  stage,  he  reserved  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  last  act,  and  after  he  had  playefl 
his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish  it  with  glory. 

Lardner,  Bower,  Carte,  Law,  Stukeley,  Butler,  Leland,  Hutcheson,  Foster, 
Gill,  Jortin,  Warburton,  Doddridge,  and  Wesley,  are  among  the  earliest 
writers  of  tlus  period  who  distinguished  themselves  by  any  marked  ex- 
cellence. 

Nathaniel  Lardner,  a  dissenting  minister,  was  bora  at  Hawkhurst,  in 
Kent,  where  his  fether  owned  a  small  estate,  in  1684.     His  early  studies 
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were  pursued  in  London,  after  which  he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  thcnc*?  to 
Ley  den,  where  he  remained  until  his  education  had  become  very  complete. 
In  1713,  he  became  tutor  to  the  younger  son  of  Lady  Treby,  widow  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  English  common  pleas,  with  whom  he  travelled  over 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  1723,  having  returned  to 
England,  Lardner  was  employed  with  others  in  a  course  of  lectures  at  the 
old  Bailey ;  but  though  his  abilities  were  great  and  universally  acknowledge*!, 
he  did  not  obtain  a  settlement  among  the  dissenters  until  the  forty-iifth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  became  assistant  minister  at  Crutched  Friars.  His 
literary  labors  had  now  so  distinguished  him  that  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Towards  the  clause 
of  his  life  this  learned  divine  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Hawkhurst, 
where  he  died  of  natural  exhaustion,  in  1768. 

Some  of  Dr.  Lardner's  theological  treatises  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  divinity  student.  His  greatest  performance  is  his  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History^  in  fifteen  volumes,  and  in  which  proofs  are  brought  from 
innumerable  sources  in  the  religious  history  and  literature  of  the  "first  ^\q 
centuries  in  favor  of  the  tnith  of  Christianity.  Another  voluminous  work, 
entitled  A  Large  Collection  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies  to 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion^  appeared  towards  the  dose  of  the 
author's  life,  and  completed  a  design,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  in- 
terruptions occasioned  by  other  studies  and  writings  of  less  importance,  oc- 
cupied his  attention  for  forty-tliree  years. 

Archibald  13ower  was  bom  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1685,  and  educated  at  Douay,  in  France,  whence  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  Jesuit.  Dissatisfaction,  however,  with  his  relations  to 
the  order,  induced  him,  in  1726,  to  escape  to  England,  where  he  soon  after 
embraced  the  Protestant  faith.  His  learning  recommended  him  to  the 
great,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Lord  Aylmer, 
in  whose  family  he  passed  several  years.  Unsteady  and  insincere  in  his 
principles,  and  not  realizing  the  advantages  that  he  had  anticipated  from  his 
union  with  the  Protestants,  he  became,  in  1*745,  reconciled  to  the  Jesuits; 
but  two  years  afterwards  lie  again  made  public  his  dissent  from  the  religion 
of  those  within  whose  pale  he  had  lately  been  received  as  a  penitent  refugee. 
lAte  in  life  Bower  gave  to  the  public  his  great  literary  performance,  a  His- 
iory  of  the  Popes.  This  work  displays  extensive  learning,  and  much  skill 
in  composition ;  but  unfortunately  the  versatile  character  of  the  author,  and 
the  w^ant  of  stability  in  his  religious  principles,  render  his  statements  of 
doubtful  authority.     His  death  occurred  on  the  second  of  September,  1766. 

Thomas  Carte  was  bom  at  Clifton,  Warwickshire,  in  April,  1686,  and 
educated  at  University  College,  Oxford.  Immediately  afler  he  left  the 
university  he  entered  into  orders,  and  being  appointed  reader  of  the  Abbey- 
diureh,  Bath,  he  there,  in  a  sermon,  ably  vindicated  the  memory  of  Charles 
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the  First,  and  soon  afler  issued  his  first  literary  performance,  Hie  Irish 
Massacre^  set  in  a  Proper  Light,  On  the  accession  of  Greoige  the  First  to 
the  crown,  Carte  refused  to  take  the  oaths  required,  and  as  he  renounced 
the  clerical  hahit,  he  has  been  accused  of  partidpating  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715.  Continuing  his  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  he  became  secretary  to 
Bishop  Attcrbury,  a  circumstance  which  rendered  him  suspected  to  the 
government,  so  that,  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  prelate,  a  thousand  pounds 
were  offered  for  his  apprehension.  He,  however,  escaped  into  France,  and 
there  remained,  imder  the  assumed  name  of  Phillips,  for  six  or  seven  years, 
sedulously  engaged  in  various  Hterary  pursuits.  At  length  Queen  Caroline, 
who  knew  and  respected  his  merits,  procured  his  recall ;  and  soon  after  his 
return  to  England  he  published  a  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Ormond^  re- 
markable for  the  fullness  of  its  information,  but  tinctured  with  the  author's 
Jacobite  predilections. 

In  1738,  Carte  issued  proposals  for  a  Complete  Domestic^  or  Oivil  His- 
lory  of  England  ;  and  so  great  was  the  popularity  of  his  name,  that  while 
he  was  collecting  materials  in  pubHc  and  private  libraries,  subscriptions  upon 
subscriptions  poured  in  upon  him,  until  they  amounted  to  six  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1747,  the  second,  in  1750,  the  third 
in  1752,  and  the  fourth,  which  extends  the  history  to  the  year  1654,  and 
which  was  posthumous,  in  1755.  The  work  is  a  composition  of  very  un- 
usual merit,  and  displays  the  author's  abilities  to  great  advantage.  That 
there  are  prejudices  and  partialities  in  the  narrative  can  not  be  denied ;  but 
the  history  is  valuable  for  the  accurate  information  which  it  imparts  in 
leference  to  many  curious,  important,  and  interesting  facts.  Carte  died  on 
the  second  of  April,  1754. 

William  Law,  by  whose  writings  a  permanent  service  was  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  was  the  authf>r  of  a  still  popular  treatise,  A  Serious 
Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  This  work  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  at  college,  gave  that  eminent  man  *  the  first  occasion  of  thinking 
in  earnest  of  religion  after  he  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry.' 

Law  was  bom  at  King's  Clifl^  Northamptonshire,  in  1686.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  after  which  he  designed  to  enter 
into  orders  ;  but  on  mature  reflection  he  found  his  scruples  with  respect  to 
the  necessary  oath,  not  to  be  overcome,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  take 
up  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  As  a  preacher  he  possessed  great  influence, 
his  doctrines  being  powerfully  enforced  by  the  meekness  and  sincerity  of  his 
life,  and  his  inoflensive  manners.  Law  died  in  1761,  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Gibbon,  aunt  of  the  famous  historian,  where  he  had,  for  several  years,  foimd 
an  hospitable  asylum. 

William  Stukelby,  a  celebrated  antiquarian  writer,  was  bom  at  HoUbeck, 
Lmcolnshire,  on  the  seventh  of  November,  1687.  Having  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  there  taken  his  d^ees  as  docUv 
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of  medicine,  he  first  settled  as  a  physician  in  Boston,  and  thence,  in  11 1*1 , 
remov(fd  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  after,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Dr.  Mead,  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and  member  of  the  society  ot 
antiquarians.  In  1720,  he  left  London  and  settled  at  Grantham,  in  hL« 
native  county,  the  noblest  «ind  most  respectable  families  of  which,  soon  be- 
came his  friends  and  patrons. 

Dr.  Stukeley  had  long  evinced  a  strong  inclination  to  enter  the  church; 
and  u[>on  this  course  he  finally  resolved,  being  ordained  by  archbishoj» 
Wake,  in  1730,  and  immediately  after  presented  to  the  living  of  AU-Saint-i 
in  Stainford.  After  one  or  two  other  country  preferments,  he  was  induced. 
by  the  pressing  sohcitations  of  the  Duke  of  Montague,  to  accept,  in  1747, 
the  rectorship  of  St.  George,  Queen's  Square,  London,  where  ho  remaine«l 
till  his  death,  wliieh  occurred  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1765. 

The  best  known  and  most  celebrated  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  productions  arj 
An  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  Great  Britain^  and  Av 
Account  of  Stonehenge,  Besides  the  .celebraUxi  works,  Stukeley  was  tli*^ 
author  of  Discourses  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity,  that  relate  to  Sacred 
History,  and  several  treatises  pi.'rtaining  to  the  medical  profession.  His 
kiiowledge  of  druidical  hb*tory  was  so  extensive  and  accurate,  that  he  wa< 
usually  called,  by  his  friends,  the  arch  druid  of  his  age. 

Joseph  Butlek,  a  prelate  of  the  most  distinguished  learning  and  piety, 
was  bom  at  Wantage,  Ikirkshire,  in  1602.  llis  father  was  a  presbyteriau, 
and  as  his  son  early  evinced  a  strong  inchnation  for  learning,  he  sent  him. 
first  to  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  to  an  acad- 
emy in  Glouciist«.^rshire,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  a  dissenting  i)reacher. 
Young  Butler  had  not  long  b<?en  at  the  academy,  before  ho  resolved  to 
leave  the  j)re,sbyt(;rians  and  confonn  to  the  esUiblished  church ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, in  1714,  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Oriel 
College.  Here  ho  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  aud  friendship  with 
Edward  Talbot,  son  of  the  bishop  of  Durham,  and  brother  to  the  lord  chan- 
oellor ;  which,  in  concert  with  his  own  rare  qualities,  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  advancement.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  univer- 
sity, he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  immediately  appointed  preacher  at  tlu^ 
rolls,  and  rector  of  Houghton  and  Stiuihope,  two  rich  and  valuable  benefices 
in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  On  quitting  the  rolls,  in  1726,  he  published  a 
volume  of  Sermons,  which  at  once  placed  him,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  divine, 
in  a  very  prominent  position.  During  the  seven  following  years  he  resided 
constantly  at  Stanhope,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his 
ofiSce;  but  in  1733,  he  was  called  to  attend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot  as 
his  chaplain,  who  bestowed  upon  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Rochester. 
In  1736,  ho  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet,  to  Queen  CaroHne,  and  two 
years  after  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Bristol,  and  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  He  now  resigned  his  living  at  Stanhope,  and  ha\'ing  been 
made  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  king,  was,  in  1750,  raised  to  the  rich  and  im- 
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portAnt  bishopric  of  Durham.  Bishop  Butler  enjoyed  this  last  honor  iJw 
but  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  as  his  death  occurred  at  Bristol,  on  the 
•-ixteeenth  of  June,  l7o2. 

IJishop  Butler's  great  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the  Course  cf 
Nature^  the  design  of  which  was  to  animate  the  drooping  spirit,  and  to  place 
revelation  ujkju  the  imi>erishable  foundations  of  true  philosophy,  appeared 
in  1730.  Without  entering  on  tlie  question  of  the  miracles  and  prophecies, 
the  author  rested  his  evideuoe  on  the  analogies  of  nature :  *  he  reasons  frum 
that  part  of  divine  proceedings  which  comes  under  our  view  in  the  daily 
business  of  life,  to  that  larger  and  more  comprehensive  part  of  those  proceed- 
ings which  is  beyond  our  view,  and  which  religion  reveals.'  His  argument 
for  a  future  life,  from  the  changes  which  the  human  body  undergoes  at  binh, 
and  in  its  ditFerent  stages  of  maturity ;  and  from  the  instances  of  tlie  same 
law  of  nature,  in  the  change  of  worms  into  butterflies,  and  birds  and  insects 
bursting  the  shell,  and  entering  into  a  new  world,  furnished  with  new  j>ower8, 
is  one  of  the  most  conclusive  pieces  of  reasoning  in  the  English  lan^age. 

The  same  train  of  argument,  in  support  of  the  immortahty  of  the  soul, 
has  been  followed  up  by  l>r.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  in  two  admirable  lectura 
ill  his  philosophy.  The  work  of  Butler,  however,  extends  over  a  wide  field — 
over  the  whole  of  the  leading  points,  both  in  natural  and  revealed  religion. 
The  genn  of  his  treatise  is  c<.)ntained  in  a  passage  quoted  in  his  introduction 
fi'om  Origen,  one  of  the  early  Withers  of  the  church.  It  is  to  the  eifect  that 
he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  nature, 
may  well  believe  that  the  same  difiiculties  exist  in  it  as  in  the  constitution 
of  nature.  Hence  Butler  infers  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have 
come  from  God,  on  account  of  difficulties  found  in  it,  may,  for  the  same 
reason,  deny  that  the  world  was  formed  by  Him.  Inexplicable  difficulties 
are  found  in  the  course  of  nature ;  no  sound  theist  can,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised to  find  similar  difficulties  in  the  Christian  religion.  If  both  proceed 
from  the  same  author,  the  wonder  would  rather  be,  tliat,  even  on  this  inferior 
ground  of  difficulty  and  adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  man,  there 
should  not  be  found  the  impre<is  of  the  same  hand,  whose  w^orks  we  can  trace 
but  a  very  little  way,  and  whose  word  equally  transcends,  on  some  points,  the 
feeble  etForts  of  unassisted  reason. 

In  the  volume  of  sermons  already  alluded  to.  Dr.  Butler  shines  with  a? 
much  splendor  as  in  his  ethical  philosophy.  In  the  three  first,  on  human 
nature,  he  has  laid  the  science  of  morak  on  a  surer  foundation  than  any 
pre\'ious  writer  ever  did.  After  showing  that  our  social  affections  are  dis- 
interested, he  proceeds  to  vindicate  tlie  supremacy  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
Man  is,  in  his  view,  a  law  to  himself ;  but  the  intimations  of  this  law  are  not 
to  be  deduced  from  the  strength  or  teniix)rary  predominance  of  any  single 
appetite  or  passion.  They  are  to  be  deduced  from  the  dictates  of  one 
j.rinciple,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  rule  over  the  other  parts  of  our  na- 
ture, and  which  Issues  its  mandates  with  authority.  ITiis  master  principle 
is  conscience,  which  rests  upon  rectitude  as  its  object,  as  disinterestedly  as 
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the  social  affections  rest  upon  their  appropriate  ohjects,  and  as  naturally  as 
the  ap][>etite  of  hunger  is  satisfied  with  food. 

The  ethical  system  of  Bishop  Butler  has  been  adopted  by  Professors  Reid, 
Stewart,  and  Brown,  and  his  moral  system  forais  the  basis  of  President 
Wayland's  popular  work  on  Moral  Science.  Butler's  style,  though  not 
elegant,  is  remarkably  terse,  and  well  adapted  as  a  channel  for  his  thoughts. 

John  Leland,  an  eminent  dissenter  from  the  established  church,  was  bom 
at  Wigan,  Lancashire,  in  1691.  In  childhood  he  was  deprived  of  his  under- 
standing and  memory  by  the  small-pox,  and  for  more  than  a  year  remained 
in  that  deplorable  condition ;  but  he  afterwards  gradually  recovered  his 
powers,  and  applied  himself,  with  unusual  diligence  and  success,  to  his  studies. 
Me^mtime  his  parents  removed  to  Dublin,  and  having  there  completed  his 
educ^ition,  he  entered  into  the  ministry  in  connection  with  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation, and  was  soon  after  chosen  assistant  to  Rev.  Nathaniel  Weld,  the 
pastor.  In  this  relation  Leland  remained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  sixteenth  of  January,  1700. 

Of  Leland's  literary  performances,  the  most  important  are  A  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers  in  Um/land,  and  an  elaborate  work  on  the  Advantages 
and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  The  former  is  a  solid  and  val- 
uable treatise,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  confutations  of  infidelity 
in  the  language. 

Francis  Hutcheson,  a  writer  of  more  than  ordinary  genius,  though  of 
some  erroneous  idea,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  on  the  eighth  of  August,  1694. 
After  an  excellent  preparatory  education  at  home,  he  entered  the  univei'sity 
of  Glasgow,  where  he  devoted  six  years  to  the  study  of  divinity,  philosophy, 
and  the  leamed  languages,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  and  opened 
an  academy  in  Dubhn.  Ilere  he  published,  in  1 726,  his  Inquiry  into  Beauty 
and  Virtue^  which  so  extended  his  reputation  that,  in  1729,  he  was  called  to 
the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  In  this 
position  he  remained,  highly  respected  for  his  private  virtues  and  his  ability 
as  a  pubhc  teacher,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1747,  at  the  compara- 
tively early  ago  of  fifty-three. 

Dr.  Hutcheson's  great  work,  a  System  of  Moral  Philosophy^  did  not 
appear  till  after  his  death,  when  it  was  pubhshed,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  by 
his  son.  The  mdiments  of  his  philosophy  were  borrowed  from  Shaftesbury ; 
but  he  introduced  a  new  term,  the  moral  sense,  into  the  metaphysical  vocab- 
idary,  and  assigned  to  it  a  sphere  of  considerable  importance.  With  him 
the  moral  sense  was  a  capacity  of  perceiving  moral  qualities  in  action,  which 
excite  what  he  called  ideas  of  those  qualities,  in  the  same  manner  as  exter- 
nal things  give  us  not  merely  pain  or  pleasure,  but  notions  or  ideas  of 
hardness,  form,  and  color.  Dr.  Brown  considers  this  a  very  great  error, 
remarking  that  "  a  moral  sense  considered  as  strictly  and  tmly  a  sense,  is  as 
much  so  as  any  of  those  that  are  the  source  of  our  direct  extemal  percep- 
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tions,  and  not  a  stato  or  act  of  the  understanding,  seems  a  purely  fanciful 
hypothesis.'  The  ancient  doctrine,  that  virtue  consists  in  benevolence,  was 
supported  by  Hutcheson  witli  much  acuteness ;  but  when  he  asserts  that 
even  the  approbation  of  our  own  conscience  diminishes  the  merit  of  a 
benevolent  action,  we  instinctively  reject  his  theory  as  unnatural  and  vis- 
ionary. These  paradoxes  induced  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  charge  Hutche- 
son witli  confounding  the  theory  of  moral  sentiments  with  the  criterion  of 
moral  actions,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  bears  testimony  to  the  ingenuity  of 
his  \'iew8,  and  the  elegant  simphcity  of  his  language. 

James  Foster  was  a  dissenting  minister,  and  bom  at  Exeter,  on  the  sl\- 
teenth  of  September,  1697.  He  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  his  native 
place,  and  early  evinced  such  unusual  abilities  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
united  with  a  ready  eltxjution,  that,  in  1718,  he  was  called  to  the  ininistiy 
by  the  congregation  of  Independents  to  which  he  belonged.  But  the  warm 
disputes  wliich  at  this  time  prevailed  in  the  west  of  England,  and  es|>eciallj 
in  Exeter,  about  the  Trinity,  rendered  his  situation  unpleasant,  and  he 
removed,  first  to  Melborn,  in  Somersetshire,  and  afterwards  to  Ashwick, 
where  he  remained  fur  a  number  of  years.  Hanng  renounced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Independents  and  embraced  those  of  the  Baptists,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  church,  meeting  in  the  Old  Jewiy, 
where  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher  soon  rendered  him  highly  popular  with 
men  of  every  rank  and  condition  in  life,  though  they  might  dissent  from  his 
doctrines.  He  attended  Lord  Kilmarnock  after  his  trial,  in  1 746,  and  died 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  on  the  fifth  of  Noveml>er,  1753. 

Dr.  Foster's  character  for  humanity  and  benevolence  of  heart,  and  Uberahty 
of  religious  sentiments,  was  equal  to  his  learning  and  eloquence.  Pope,  in 
the  preface  to  his  satires,  mentions  him  in  terms  of  exalted  commendation. 
The  chief  productions  of  this  eminent  divine  are  Tracts  on  Heresy^  a  De- 
fence of  the  Usefulness  and  Truth  of  Christian  Revelation^  and  Discourses 
on  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue,  all  of  which  are  written  with  great 
force  and  power,  and  are  still  popular, 

JoHx  Gill,  an  other  eminent  divine  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  was  of  re- 
spectable parentage,  and  was  born  at  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  1697.  He  was  early  placed  at  a  neighboring 
grammar-school,  where  his  advances  in  classical  learning  were  so  remarkable 
as  to  attract  public  attention.  Meantime  ho  resorted  so  constantly  to  a  book- 
seller's, in  search  of  general  knowledge,  that  it  became  proverbial  in  his  na- 
tive town  to  say,  a  thing  *  was  as  certain  as  that  John  Gill  was  at  the  book- 
seller's shop.' 

Aiter  passing  some  years  at  the  grammar-school,  young  Gill  was  driven 
thence  by  the  bigotry  of  the  clergyman  who  presided  over  it ;  upon  which 
his  friends  endeavored  to  procure  for  him  admission  into  a  dissenting  theo- 
logical seminary,  to  effect  which  they  sent  testimonials  of  his  proficiency  in 
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different  branches  of  literature.  These,  however,  defeated  the  object  they  were 
intended  to  promote  ;  and  to  the  application  the  following  answer  was  re- 
turned : — *  Uo  is  too  young ;  and  should  he  continue,  as  it  might  be  expect- 
ed he  would,  to  make  such  rapid  advances,  he  would  go  through  the  com- 
mon circle  before  he  would  be  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself,  or  of  being 
employed  in  any  public  service.'  It  is  to  be  hopd  that  this  reply  was  ac- 
companied with  some  explanation,  which  made  it  appear  more  justifiable 
than  it  <loe8  in  its  present  detached  state ;  or  it  would  seem  that  the  guar- 
dians of  this  seminary  folt  little  solicitude  to  see  the  finest  talents  consecrated 
to  the  noblest  of  caases. 

Xot  discouraged  by  this  cold  repulse,  Gill  continued  to  pursue  his  studies 
witli  such  ardor,  that  Wfore  he  reaclu'd  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  he 
had  read  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  had  gone  through  a  course 
of  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  acquired  a  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  Uebrow  tongue.  But  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find 
that  religion  was  still  dearer  to  him  than  learning;  for,  instead  of  resem- 
bling those  sciolists  who  suppose  it  a  i>njof  of  genias  to  disdain  the  study  of 
their  Maker's  will,  he  imitated  Him,  who,  in  early  youth,  resorted  to  the 
temple,  or  his  father's  house,  and  tluTO  employed,  in  sacred  researches,  that 
understanding  at  which  all  were  astonished.  The  Baptist  church  in  Ketter- 
ing first  received  this  extraordinary  youth  into  it**  fellowship,  and  soon  after 
called  him  to  the  ministry.  To  prepare  for  this  important  work,  he  went  to 
study  under  Mr.  Davis,  at  llighani  Ferries ;  but  was  soon  invited  to  preach 
to  the  Baptist  church  in  1  Eorselydown,  near  London,  over  which  he  wiis  or- 
dained, in  1719,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-second  year. 

Gill  now  apjJied,  with  intense  ardor,  to  the  study  of  oriental  literature ; 
'and  having  formed  an  ac(juaintance  with  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbis,  he  read  with  him  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  ever}' other  book 
of  rabbinical  lore  that  he  cuuld  procure.  In  this  department  of  learning  he 
was  never  excelled  bv  any  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture.  Hanng  published,  in  1748,-^1  Commentary  <yii  th^  New  Testam^iU^ 
in  three  folio  volumes,  the  irnmensi;  reading  and  leaniing  which  it  displayed, 
induced  the  university  of  Aberdeen  to  send  him  the  diploma  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  with  the  following  compliment : — *  On  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  oriental  languages,  and  of  the  Jewish  antiquities ;  of 
his  learned  defence  of  the  Scriptures  against  deists  and  infidels,  and  the  repu- 
tation gained  by  his  other  works,  the  university  had,  without  his  privity, 
unanimously  agreed  to  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.' 

Dr.  Gill  also  published  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament^  which, 
together  with  that  of  the  New,  forms  a  work  of  nine  folio  volumes.  At  the 
dose  of  this  Herculean  labor,  he  was  so  far  from  resting  satisfied,  that  he 
said,  *  I  considered  with  myself  what  would  be  next  best  to  engage  in,  for 
the  farther  instruction  of  the  people  under  my  care,  and  my  thoughts  led 
me  to  enter  upon  a  scheme  of  doctrinal  and  practical  divinity.'  This 
work  he  executed  in  three  folio  volumes.    Amidst  the  labors  of  the  study 
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and  the  pulpit,  he  Uved  to  reach  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
died  in  1771. 

]iesi(l(;s  the  works  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Gill  wix)te  The  Cause  of  Gaa 
and  Truths  in  which,  with  much  temper  and  learning,  he  maintains  the 
five  ix>ints  of  Calvinism,  lie  also  pubUshed  A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
Languayc ;  Discourses  on  the  Canticles ;  numerous  sermons,  and  many 
smaller  controversial  pieces.  So  pure  and  elevated  was  his  private  charaj- 
ter,  that  it  has  been  said,  *  his  learning  and  labors  were  exceeded  only  by  the 
invariable  sanctity  of  his  life  and  conversation.'  As  a  divine,  he  was  a  strict 
Calvinist ;  but  in  his  Body  of  Diviniti/,  he  attempts  to  reconcile  the  Calnn- 
istic  with  the  Arminian  doctrines.  AVhile  his  works  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  the  magnitude  of  his  labors,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  they  excite 
regret  that  they  had  not  been  prepared  with  greater  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
revised  with  more  accurate  judgment.  His  style  is  lumbering  and  hea^y, 
and  we  liave,  therefore,  looked  through  his  works  in  vain,  to  find  a  single 
passage  suited  to  our  purpose. 

Jonx  JoRTiN,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of  London, 
was  an  eminent  scholar,  and  an  independent  theologian.  He  was  of  French 
descent,  and  born  in  London,  whither  his  father  had  fled  from  persecution, 
on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1698.  Young  Jortin  was  first  instructed 
at  the  Charter-house  school,  London,  and  in  1715,  entered  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  From  the  university  he  entered  into  orders,  and  being  fellow 
of  his  society,  he  was  presented  to  the  college  living  of  Swavesey,  near 
Cambridge,  which  he  resigned  in  1728,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  attained  to  the 
exalted  dignities  already  mentioned.  He  died,  afler  a  short  illness,  on  Uie 
fifth  of  September,  1770, 

Dr.  Jortin's  publications  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  highly  x^l- 
uable.  The  most  important  of  his  works  are  Discourses  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  Miscellaneous  Observations  upon  Authors^  AncietU  and 
Modern^  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History^  and  a  Life  of  Erasmus^  with 
dissertations  on  his  works.  The  fi'cedom  of  some  of  his  strictures  gave 
offence  to  the  high  church  clergy,  and  probably  prevented  him  firom  ob- 
taining a  bishopric 

William  Warburton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester,  engrossed,  per- 
hajys,  in  his  own  time,  a  larger  share  of  the  attention  of  the  learned  world 
than  any  other  literary  man  of  that  period.  Prodigious  powers  of  study 
and  of  expression,  a  bold  and  original  way  of  thinking,  and  indomitable 
self-will  and  arrogance,  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  extraordinary 
man ;  and  unfortunately  he  was  too  eager  to  arrest  the  attention  of  man- 
kind and  astonish  them,  to  care  for  any  more  beneficial  result  from  bis 
literar}'  exertions.      His  writings  have,  accordingly,  afl»r  passing  like  a 
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splendid  meteor  across  the  horizon  of  his  own  age,  sunk  into  all  but  ob- 
livion. 

Warburton  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  was  born  on  the  tw^enty-fourth  of  December,  1698.  Though  for  some 
years  he  followed,  in  his  native  town,  tlie  profession  of  his  father,  he  seems 
to  have  had  little  business,  and  consequently  he  applied  those  high  endow 
mcnts  of  classical  knowledge  which  he  had  made  by  his  industry  at  school. 
to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  liLs  taste  and  inchnation.  In  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  age  he  abandoned  the  law  and  adopted  the  clerical  profession  ; 
and  by  a  dedication  to  a  small  and  obscure  volume  of  translations  from 
Roman  literature,  published  in  1*723,  obtained  a  presentation  to  a  small 
vic4irage.  He  now  threw  himself  amidst  the  inferior  literary  society  of 
London,  and  sought  for  sulwistence  and  advancement  by  hLs  pen.  On  ob- 
taining the  rectory  of  Brand  Broughton,  in  Lincolnshire,  he  retired  thither, 
and  devoted  himself,  for  years,  to  a  long  and  severe  course  of  reading. 

The  first  work  of  any  importance  that  Warburton  published,  appeared 
in  1736,  under  the  title  of  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which, 
though  scarcely  calculat<»d  to  please  either  party  in  the  church,  was  exten- 
sively read,  and  brought  the  author  into  notice.  In  liLs  next  productiot, 
the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1738, 
and  the  remaining  four  in  the  coui-so  of  several  years  Uiereafter,  the  gigantic  ' 
scholarship  of  Warburton  shone  out  in  all  its  vastness.  It  had  often  been 
objected  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Jewish  religion,  that  it  presented  nowhere 
any  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments. Warburton,  who  delighted  in  paradox,  instead  of  attempting  to 
deny  this  or  explain  it  away,  at  once  acknowledged  it,  but  asserted  that 
therein  lay  the  strongest  argument  for  the  divine  mission  of  Moses.  To 
establish  this  point,  he  raa^^acked  the  whole  domain  of  pagan  antiquity,  and 
reared  such  a  mass  of  curious  and  confounding  argument,  that  mankind 
might  be  said  to  be  awed  by  it  into  a  partial  concession  to  the  author's 
views.  He  never  completed  the  work  ;  ho  became,  indeed,  weary  of  it ;  and 
perhaps  the  fallacy  of  the  hypothesis  was  first  secretly  acknowledged  by 
himself.  If  it  had  been  consecrated  to  truth,  instead  of  paradox,  it  would 
have  been  by  far  the  most  illustrious  book  of  the  age.  As  it  is,  we  only 
look  upon  it  to  wonder  at  its  endless  learning  and  misspent  ingenuity.  Ten 
years  after  the  author's  death,  this  great  work  is  spoken  of  by  Gibbon  as 
already  a  brilliant  ruin.  It  is  now  rarely  referred  to,  its  learning  being  felt 
as  no  attraction  where  the  solid  qualities  of  truth  are  wanting. 

Tlie  merits  of  Warburton,  or  his  worldly  wisdom,  brought  him  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  :  he  rose  through  the  grades  of  ])rebend  of  Gloucester, 
prebend  of  Durham,  and  dean  of  Bristol,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  to 
which  he  attained,  in  1759.  It  would  be  tedious,  however,  to  detail  the 
oUier  literary  adventures  of  this  arrogaA  prelate.  The  only  one  that  falls 
particuUrly  in  our  way  is  his  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope,  for  the  pubHca« 
tion  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  patent  right  in  consequence  of  the  poet's 
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bequest.  The  annotations  of  Warburton  upon  Pope,  perverting  the  authoi's 
meaning  in  numberless  instances,  and  full  of  malignity  against  the  learned 
men  of  the  age,  were  a  disgrace  to  contemporary  literature. 

The  latter  years  of  Warburton'a  life  were  passed  in  a  melancholy  state  of 
mental  weakness,  occasioned  partly  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  but  chiefly 
by  the  recollection  of  the  unhallowed  means  by  which  he  had  reached  his 
exalted  position  in  the  church.  He  died  in  his  palace  at  Gloucester,  on  the 
seventh  of  June,  1779,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  From  the 
'  Divine  Legation'  we  select  the  following  passage,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  style : — 

THE  VARIOUS  LIGHTS  IN  WHICH  GRECIAN  MYTHOLOGY  WAS 

REGARDED. 

Here  matters  rested :  and  the  vulgar  faith  seems  to  have  remained  a  long  time  nn- 
disturbcd.  But  as  the  age  grew  refined,  and  the  Grcelu  became  inquisitive  and 
learned,  the  common  mythology  began  to  give  offence.  The  spe<:u]ative  and  more 
delicate  were  shocked  at  the  absurd  and  immoral  stories  of  their  gods,  and  scaDdil- 
ized  to  find  such  things  make  an  authentic  part  of  their  story.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
thouglit  matter  of  wonder  how  snch  tales,  taken  up  in  a  barbarous  age,  came  not  to 
sink  into  ob1i\ion  as  the  age  grew  more  knowing,  from  mere  abhorrence  of  their  in- 
decencies and  shame  of  their  absurdities.  Without  doubt  this  had  been  their  for- 
'  tunc,  but  for  an  unlucky  circumstance.  The  great  poets  of  Greece,  who  had  most 
contributed  to  refine  tlie  public  taste  and  manners,  and  were  now  grown  into  a  kind 
of  sacred  authority,  had  sanctified  these  silly  legends  by  their  writings,  which  time 
had  now  consigned  to  inmiortality. 

Vulgar  paganism,  therefore,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  lying  open  to  the  attacks  of 
curious  and  inquisitive  men,  would  not,  we  may  well  think,  be  long  at  rest.  It  is 
true,  fVeethinking  men  lay  under  great  difficulties  and  discouragements.  To  insult 
the  religion  of  one's  country,  which  is  now  tlie  mark  of  learned  distinction,  was 
branded  in  the  ancient  world  with  public  infamy.  Yet  fh^ethinkers  there  were,  who, 
as  is  their  wont,  together  with  the  public  worship  of  their  country,  throw  off  all 
reverence  for  religion  in  general.  Amongst  these  was  Euhemerus,  the  Messenian, 
and,  by  what  we  can  learn,  the  most  distinguished  of  this  tribe.  This  man,  in  mere 
wantonness  of  heart,  began  his  attacks  on  religion  by  divulging  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
teries. But  as  it  was  capital  to  do  this  directly  and  professedly,  he  contrived  to 
cover  his  i)erfidy  and  malice  by  the  intervention  of  a  kind  of  Utopian  romance.  He 
pretended,  '  tliat  in  a  certain  city,  which  he  came  to  in  his  travels,  ho  found  this 
grand  secret,  tliat  the  gods  were  dead  men  deified,  presented  in  their  sacred  writings, 
and  confirmed  by  monumental  records  inscribed  to  the  gods  themselves,  who  were 
there  said  to  be  interred.'  So  far  was  not  amiss ;  but  then,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of 
his  class,  who  never  cultivate  a  trutli  but  in  order  to  graft  a  lie  upon  it,  he  pre- 
tended '  that  dead  mortals  were  the  first  gods,  and  that  an  imaginaiy  divinity  in 
these  early  heroes  and  conquerors  created  the  idea  of  a  superior  power,  and  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  religious  worship  amongst  men.'  The  learned  reader  sees  be- 
low [note  in  Greek  omitted,]  that  our  fVeethinker  is  true  to  his  cause,  and  endeav- 
ours to  verify  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  sect,  that  fear  first  made  gods,  even 
in  that  very  instance  where  the  contrary  passion  seems  lo  have  been  at  its  height^ 
the  time  when  men  made  gods  of  their  deceased  benefactors.  A  little  matter  of  ad- 
dress hides  the  shame  of  so  perverse  a  piece  of  malice.  He  represents  those  found- 
ers of  society  and  fathers  of  their  country  under  the  idea  of  destructive  conquerors, 
who  by  mere  force  and  fear  had  brought  men  into  subjection  and  slavery.    On  thii 
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accotmt  it  was  that  indignant  antiquity  concurred  in  giving  Euhemems  the  proper 
name  of  atheist,  wiiich,  liowever,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped,  though  ho  had 
done  no  more  tlian  divulge  the  secret  of  the  mysteries,  and  had  not  poisoned  his 
discovery  witli  this  impious  and  forcing  addition,  so  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
that  secret  This  detection  had  been  long  dreaded  by  the  orthodox  protectors  of 
pagan  worship ;  and  they  were  provided  of  a  temporary  defence  in  their  intricate 
and  properly  perplexed  system  of  symbolic  adoration.  But  this  would  do  only  to 
stop  a  breach  for  the  present,  till  a  better  could  bo  provided,  and  was  too  weak 
to  stand  alone  against  so  violent  an  attack.  The  philosophers,  therefore,  now  took 
np  the  defence  of  paganism  where  the  priests  had  left  it,  and  to  the  others'  symbols 
added  their  own  allegories,  for  a  second  cover  to  the  absurdities  of  the  ancient 
mythology;  for  all  the  genuine  sects  of  philosophy,  as  we  have  observed,  were 
steady  patriots,  legislation  making  one  essential  part  of  their  philosophy ;  and  to 
legislate  without  the  foundation  of  a  natural  religion,  was,  in  their  opinion,  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  So  that  we  arc  not  to  wonder  they  took  alarm,  and  op- 
posed these  insulters  of  the  public  worship  with  all  their  vigour.  But  as  they 
never  lost  sight  of  their  proper  character,  they  so  contrived  that  the  defence  of 
the  national  religion  should  terminate  in  a  recommendation  of  their  philosophic 
speculations.  Hence,  their  support  of  the  public  worship,  and  their  evasions  of 
Enhemerus's  charge,  turned  upon  this  proposition,  '  That  the  whole  ancient  mythol- 
ogy was  no  other  than  the  vehicle  of  physical,  moral,  and  divine  knowledge.' 
And  to  this  it  is  the  learned  Eusebius  refers,  where  he  says,  '  That  a  new  race 
of  men  refined  their  old  gross  theology,  and  gave  it  in  an  honester  look,  and 
brought  it  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things.' 

However,  this  proved  a  troublesome  work,  and,  after  all,  ineffectuel  for  the  se- 
cmrity  of  men's  private  morals,  which  the  example  of  the  licentious  story,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  would  not  fail  to  influence,  how  well  soever  the  allegoric  inter- 
pretation was  calculated  to  cover  the  public  honour  of  religion ;  so  that  the  more 
ethical  of  the  philosophers  grew  i)eevish  with  what  gave  them  so  much  trouble, 
and  answered  so  little  to  the  interior  of  religious  practice.  This  made  them  break 
out,  from  time  to  time,  into  hasty  resentments  against  their  capital  poets ;  un- 
snitable,  one  would  think,  to  the  dignity  of  the  authors  of  such  noble  recondite 
tmths  as  they  would  persimde  us  to  believe  were  treasured  up  in  their  writings. 
Hence  it  was  that  Plato  banished  Homer  from  his  republic,  and  that  Pythagoras, 
in  one  of  his  cxtramundane  adventures,  saw  both  Homer  and  Hcsiod  doing  pen- 
ance in  hell,  and  hung  up  there  for  examples,  to  be  bleached  and  purified  from 
the  gjossness  and  pollution  of  their  ideas. 

The  first  of  these  allegorizers,  as  we  learn  from  Lacrtius,  was  Anaxagoras.  who,  with 
his  friend  Metrodorus,  turned  Homer's  mythology  into  a  system  of  ethics.  Next 
came  Hereclides  Ponticus,  and  of  the  same  fables  made  as  good  a  system  of  physics ; 
which,  to  show  us  with  what  kind  of  spirit  it  was  composed,  he  entitled  Antirrcsis 
Um  kat  autou  [H(nfierou]  bhsphcmcsanton.  And  last  of  all,  when  the  necessity  be- 
oune  more  pressing,  Proclus  undertook  to  show  that  all  Homer's  fkbles  were  no 
other  than  physical,  ethical,  and  moral  allegories.       *       * 

Djb.  Doddridge,  a  distinguished  non-conformist  divine,  and  successful 
author,  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  unhappy  prelate  whom  we 
have  just  noticed.  His  grandfather  had  been  ejected  from  the  living  of 
Shipperton,  in  Middlesex,  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662 ;  and  his  father 
h^g  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  London,  there  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  German  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to  escape  the  persecution 
whidi  raged  in  Bohemia,  after  the  expulsion  of  Frederick,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine,  when,  to  abjure  or  emigrate,  were  the  only  alternatives. 
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Philip  Doddridge  was  born  in  London,  on  the  twenty -sixth  of  June,  1*702; 
and  that  his  pious  parents  early  instructed  him  in  religious  knowledge, 
Orton,  his  biographer,  bears  the  following  testimony  : — *  I  have  heard  him 
relate  that  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  TesUr 
ments  before  he  could  read,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutdi  tiles  in  the 
chimney  in  the  room  where  they  commonly  sat ;  and  her  wise  and  pious  re- 
flections upon  the  stories  there  represented,  were  the  means  of  making  some 
good  impressions  upon  his  heart,  which  never  wore  out ;  and  therefore  this 
method  of  instruction  he  frequently  recommended  to  parents.' 

In  1712,  Doddridge  was  sent  to  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames ;  bat 
both  his  parents  dying  within  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  removed  to 
St.  Albans,  and  whilst  there,  was  solemnly  admitted,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
a  member  of  the  non-conforming  congregation.  His  rehgious  impressioDs 
were  deep  and  sincere  ;  and  when,  in  1718,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  offered 
to  educate  him  f<3r  the  ministry  in  the  church  of  England,  Doddridge  de- 
clmed,  from  conscientious  scruples,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantage.  A 
generous  friend,  Dr.  Clarke  of  St.  Albans,  now  stepped  forward  to  patronize 
the  studious  youth ;  and  in  1719,  he  was  placed  at  an  academy  established 
at  Kibworth,  in  Ijeic^^stershire,  for  the  education  of  dissenters.  Here  he 
resided  three  years,  j>ursuing  his  studies  for  the  ministry,  and  cultivating  a 
taste  for  general  literature.  To  one  of  his  fellow-pupils  who  had  condoled 
with  him  on  being  buried  alive,  Doddridge  writes  in  the  following  happy 
strain : — 

*  Here  I  stick  close  to  those  delightful  studies  which  a  favourable  providenoe  bu 
made  the  business  of  my  life.  One  day  passeth  away  after  another,  and  I  only 
know  that  it  passeth  pleasantly  with  me.  As  for  the  world  about  me,  I  have  very 
little  concern  with  it.  I  live  almost  like  a  tortoise  shut  up  in  its  shell,  almoet 
always  in  the  same  town,  the  same  house,  the  same  chamber ;  yet  I  live  like  a 
prince— not,  indeed,  in  the  pomp  of  greatness,  but  the  pride  of  liberty ;  roaster  of 
my  books,  master  of  my  time,  and,  I  hope  I  may  add,  master  of  myself.  I  can 
willingly  give  up  the  charms  of  London,  the  luxury,  the  company,  the  popularity 
of  it,  for  the  secret  pleasures  of  rational  employment  and  self-approbation ;  retired 
from  applause  and  reproach,  from  envy  and  contempt,  and  the  destructive  baits  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  So  that,  instead  of  lamenting  it  as  my  misfortune,  you  should 
congratulate  me  upon  it  as  my  happiness,  that  I  am  confined  in  an  obscure  village, 
seeing  it  gives  me  so  many  valuable  advantages  to  the  most  important  purposes  of 
devotion  and  philosophy,  and,  I  hope  1  may  add,  usefulness  too.' 

From  his  first  sermon,  which  was  delivered  before  he  had  reached  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  Doddridge  became  a  popular  preacher  among  the 
dissenUirs,  and  had  cills  to  various  congregations.  In  1729,  he  settled  at 
Northampton,  and  was  thenceforth  celebrated  for  his  abilities,  diligence,  and 
zeal.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  and  was  so  successful,  that  in  a  few  years 
he  engaged  an  assistant,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  care  of  the  junior  pupils, 
and  the  direction  of  the  academy  during  his  absence  from  home.  He  first 
appeared  as  an  author  in  1730,  when  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Means  of  Reviving  the  Dissenting  Interest,    He  afterwards  applied  himself 
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to  the  composition  of  practical  religious  works,  and  in  the  course  of  the  four 
following  years  sent  forth  his  Sennotis  on  the  Education  of  Children^  Ser- 
motis  to  Young  People^  and  Ten  Sermons  on  the  Power  and  Grace  of 
Christ,  and  the  Evidences  of  his  Glorious  Gos2)el,  all  of  which  were  well 
received  by  the  public.  In  1741,  appeared  his  Practical  Discourses  on 
Hegeneration,  axid  in  1745,  Tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  tlie  Soul, 
The  latter  is  the  authors  most  profound  work,  and  forms  a  body  of  practical 
divinity  and  Cliristian  experience,  which  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

Two  years  jifter  *  The  Rise  and  Progress'  appeared,  Doddridge  published 
Some  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Colonel  James  Gardner^  who  was 
glain  by  the  Rebels  at  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans^  September  21,  1745,  the 
popularity  of  which  was  almost  unparalleled.  Gardner  was  a  brave  Scottish 
officer  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Marlborough,  and  was  aid-de- 
camp to  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  his  embassy  to  Paris.  From  a  gay  hbertine  life 
he  was  suddenly  converted  to  one  of  the  strictest  piety,  by  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  supernatural  interference,  that  is,  a  visible  representation  of  Christ, 
suspended  in  the  air,  amidst  an  unusual  blaze  of  light,  and  accompanied  by 
a  declaration  of  the  words,  *  Oh,  sinner !  did  I  suflfer  this  for  thee,  and  are 
these  the  returns  V  From  the  period  of  this  \ision  till  his  death,  twenty-six 
years  afterwards.  Colonel  Gardner  maintained  the  life  and  character  of  a 
fiincere  and  zealous  Christian,  united  with  that  of  an  intrepid  and  active  offi- 
cer. This  industrious  writer's  last  and  most  elaborate  production,  and  the 
one  on  which  his  reputation  as  an  author  chiefly  dejK^nds,  is  The  Family 
Expositor^  Containing  a  Version  and  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament^ 
unih  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Improvement  of  each  Section,  This 
compendium  of  Scriptural  knowledge  was  received  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation, both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  was  traiLslated  into  several  languages. 

Doddridge  continued  his  aseful  and  laborious  hfe  at  Northampton  for 
many  years;  but  his  health  ftiiUng,  he  was,  in  1751,  advised  to  remove  to 
a  warmer  climate  for  the  winter.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  he,  ac- 
cordingly, sailed  from  Falmouth  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  October ;  but  he  survived  the  voyage  only  five  days,  dying  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month. 

The  sohd  learning,  unquestioned  piety,  and  truly  Cathohc  hberahty  and 
benevolence  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  secured  for  him  the  warm  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  contemporaries  of  all  sects.  lie  heartily  wished  and  prayed 
for  a  greater  union  among  Protestants,  and  longed  for  the  happy  time, 
when,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  the  question  would  be,  not  how  much  we  may 
lawfully  impose,  and  how  much  we  may  la^-fully  dispute,  but  on  the  one 
fide  what  we  may  waive,  and  on  the  other  what  we  may  acquiesce  in,  from 
a  principle  of  mutual  tenderness  and  respect,  without  displeasing  our  com- 
mon Lord,  and  injuring  that  great  cause  of  original  Christianity  which  he 
hath  appointed  us  to  guard.'  The  following  letter,  written  to  Mrs.  Doddridge 
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from  Northampton,  in  August,  1740,  will  sufficiently  exemplify  our  authort 
style : — 

THE  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS  OF  A  DAUGHTER. 

When  I  came  down  to  prayer  on  Lord's  day  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  immediately 
after  the  rtliort  prayer  with  which  you  know  we  begin  fkmily  worship,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
(who  has  indeed  showed  a  most  prudent  and  tender  care  of  the  chUdren,  and 
managed  her  trust  very  well  during  your  absence,)  came  to  me  in  tears,  and  told  me 
that  Mr.  Knott  wanted  to  speak  with  me :  I  immediately  guessed  his  errand,  es- 
pecially when  1  saw  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  he  could  scarcely  utter 
it.  It  was  natural  to  ask  if  my  child  were  dead  1  lie  told  me  she  was  yet  alive, 
but  that  the  doctor  had  hardly  any  hopes  at  all,  for  she  was  seized  at  two  in  the 
morning  with  a  chilliness,  which  was  attended  with  convulsions.  No  one,  my  dear, 
can  judge  so  well  as  yourself  what  I  must  feel  on  such  an  occasion ;  yet  I  fooxid,  as 
I  hod  just  before  done  in  my  secret  retirements,  a  most  lively  sense  of  the  love  and 
care  of  God,  and  a  calm  sweet  resignation  to  his  will,  though  the  surprise  of  the  nevs 
was  almost  as  great  as  if  my  child  had  been  seized  in  Aill  health ;  for  every  body 
before  told  me  she  was  quite  in  a  safe  and  comfortable  way.  I  had  now  do  refuge 
but  prayer,  in  which  the  countenances  of  my  pupils,  when  I  told  them  the  story, 
showed  how  much  they  were  disposed  to  join  with  me.  I  had  before  me  Mr. 
Clarke's  book  of  the  Promises ;  and  though  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,  yet  so  it  hap- 
pened that  I  had  left  off,  the  Sabbath  before,  in  the  middle  of  a  section,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixty-fifth  page,  so  that  the  fresh  words  which  came  in  course  to  be 
read  were  Matt.  xxi.  22,  '  And  all  things  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  be> 
lieving,  ye  shall  receive ;'  the  next,  '  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  yon, 
ye  shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  you  ;'  then  followed,  '  Whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask  my  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it  you  ;'  *  Ask  and  receive,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full ;'  <  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  son ;'  '  If  ye  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  itj' 
and  at  last,  '  The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up.'  These  scriptures  falling  thus  undesignedly  and  unexpectedly  in  my  way, 
at  that  moment,  and  thus  directly  following  each  other,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have 
transcribed  them,  struck  me  and  the  whole  family  very  sensibly ;  and  I  felt  great 
encouragement  earnestly  to  plead  them  in  prayer,  with  a  very  firm  persuasion  that, 
one  way  or  other,  God  would  make  this  a  very  teaching  circumstance  to  me  and  the 
family.  Then  Mr.  Bunyan  came,  and  pleaded  strongly  against  blistering  her ;  bat 
I  told  him  it  was  matter  of  conscience  to  me  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the 
doctor,  though  I  left  the  issue  entirely  to  God,  and  felt  a  dependence  on  him  alone. 
I  then  wrote  you  the  hasty  lines  which  I  hope  you  received  by  the  last  post,  and 
renewed  my  application  to  God  in  secret,  reviewing  the  promises  which  had  so 
much  astonished  and  revived  me  in  the  family,  when  those  words,  '  The  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  the  sick,'  came  on  my  heart,  as  if  it  had  been  fh)m  the  very  mouth 
of  God  himself;  so  that  I  could  not  forbear  replymg,  before  I  was  well  aware, '  then 
it  shall;*  and  I  was  then  enabled  to  pray  with  that  penetrating  sense  of  God^s 
almighty  iK)wer,  and  with  that  confidence  in  his  love,  which  I  think  I  never  had 
before  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  1  thought  I  then  felt  myself  much  more  desirous 
that  the  child  might  be  spared,  if  it  were  but  a  little  while,  and  fVom  this  illness,  as 
in  answer  to  prayer,  than  on  account  of  her  recovery  simply,  and  in  itself,  or  of  my 
own  enjoyment  of  her.  I  lay  open  all  my  heart  before  you,  my  dear,  because  it 
seems  to  me  something  of  a  singular  experience.  While  I  was  thus  employed,  with 
an  ardour  of  soul  which,  had  it  long  continued,  would  have  weakened  and  exhausted 
my  spirits  extremely,  I  was  told  that  a  gentleman  wanted  me :  this  grieved  me  ex- 
ceedingly, till  I  found  it  was  Mr.  Hutton,  now  of  the  Moravian  church,  whose 
Christian  exhortations  and  consolations  were  very  reviving  to  me.    He  said,  among 
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other  things,  *  Qod's  will  concerning  you  is,  that  you  should  be  happy  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  circumstances ;  and  particularly  now,  in  this  circumstance ;  happy  in  your 
child's  life,  happy  in  its  health,  happy  in  its  sickness,  happy  in  its  death,  happy  in 
its  resurrection !'  He  promised  to  go  and  pray  for  it,  and  said  he  had  known  great 
effects  attending  such  a  method. 

So  it  was,  that  fVom  that  hour  the  child  began  to  mend,  as  I  vrroto  word  to  you  by 
him  that  evening,  and  by  Mr.  Offlcy  yesterday  morning.  I  can  not  pretend  to  say 
that  I  am  assured  she  will  recover ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  she  does  not, 
God  will  make  her  death  a  blessing  to  us ;  and  I  think  she  will  be  spared. 

We  can  not  close  our  sketch  of  this  amiable  and  interesting  divine,  with- 
out introducing  an  epigram  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  Dr. 
Johnson  calls,  ^  one  of  the  finest  epigrams  in  the  English  language.'  The 
subject  is  his  family  motto,  *  Dum  viWmus  vivamus,'  which,  in  its  primary 
signification,  is  not  very  suitable  to  a  Christian  divine,  but  he  paraphrased  it 
thus: — 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day. 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  view  let  both  united  be; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee. 

At  this  period  appeared  those  two  remarkable  men,  Wesley  and  White- 
field.     Brought  up  in  the  established  church  of  England,  but  ultimately  sepa 
rating  from  it,  they  passed  through  a  career  of  popularity  and  usefulness 
rarely  attained  by  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

John  Wesley,  the  great  founder  of  Methodism,  was  the  son  of  the  rector 
of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  bom  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1703. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  iige  he  was  placed  at  the  Charter-house-school, 
London ;  and  in  1716,  was  elected  to  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxford,  where 
lie  prosecuted  his  studies  with  more  than  ordinary  assiduity,  till  he  obtained 
his  master^s  degree.  In  1725,  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Potter, 
and  the  following  year  became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Lincoln  College.  He,  his 
brother  Charles,  and  a  few  other  students  at  Oxford,  formed  themselves  into 
a  society,  and  resolved  to  Uve  on  principles  of  greater  austerity  and  devotion, 
than  then  prevailed  in  the  university,  in  consequence  of  which  they  received 
the  appellation  of  Methodists. 

After  officiating  a  few  years  as  curate  to  his  father,  Wesley's  burning  zeal 
became  dissatisfied  with  his  formal  ministerial  labors  at  home,  and  he  there- 
fore went  out  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia,  to  convert  the  Indians.  His  ex- 
pectations were  not^  however,  realized  abroad,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  Uttle 
more  than  two  years,  returning  to  England,  he,  in  1738,  commenced  field- 
preaching,  travelling  through  every  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
establishing  Methodist  congregations  wherever  he  went.  The  grand  doctrine 
of  Wesley,  and  that  which  drew  thousands  to  his  standard,  was  univereal  re- 
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demption,  in  contradistinction  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  pardcnlar  re- 
demption ;  and  his  praselytes  were,  by  the  act  of  conversion,  made  regene- 
rate men.  The  Methodists  also  received  lay  members  as  preachers,  who,  bj 
their  itinerant  ministrations  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm,  contributed  niA- 
terially  to  the  extension  of  their  societies. 

Wesley  continued  to  preach,  to  write,  and  to  travel,  till  lie  was  eighty- 
eight  years  of  age  ;  and  his  apostolic  earnestness  and  venerable  appearance 
procured  for  him,  everywhere,  the  profoundest  respect  After  haring 
preached  about  forty  thousand  sermons,  and  travelled  three  hundred  thou- 
sand miles,  his  highly  useful  and  laborious  career  was  terminated  on  the 
second  of  March,  1791.  Uis  body  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  in  his  chapel  at 
London,  the  day  previous  to  his  interment,  dressed  in  his  clerical  habit,  with 
gown,  cussock,  and  band ;  the  old  clerical  cap  on  his  head,  a  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other.  The  funeral  service  was  read 
by  one  of  his  old  preachers.  *  When,'  according  to  Southey,  *  he  came  to 
that  part  of  the  service,  *  forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  take  unto  him- 
self the  sold  of  our  dear  brother^  his  voice  changed,  and  he  institutexi  the  word 
father  ;  and  the  feehng  with  which  he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congrega- 
tion, who  were  shedding  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud  weeping.'  At 
the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  the  nimiber  of  Methodists  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica was  eighty  thousand ;  they  are  now  more  than  a  million. 

The  writings  and  journals  of  Wesley  are  very  voluminous ;  but  the  follow- 
ing passage,  from  his  celebrated  argument  on  Christian  Perfection^  is  all 
that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  introduce : — 

I  have  now  done  what  I  proposed.  I  have  given  a  plain  and  simple  accooni 
of  the  manner  wherein  I  first  received  the  doctrine  of  Perfection,  and  the  sense 
wherein  I  received,  and  wherein  I  do  receive  and  teach  it  to  this  day.  I  bate 
declared  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  what  1  mean  by  that  Scriptural  exprei- 
aion.  I  have  drawn  the  picture  of  it  at  Aill  length,  without  either  diagnlse  or 
covering.  And  I  would  now  ask  any  impartial  person,  What  is  there  so  frightfbl 
therein  ?  Whence  is  all  this  outcry,  which,  for  these  twenty  years  and  upwards, 
has  been  made  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  if  all  Christianity  were  destroyed, 
and  all  religion  torn  up  by  the  rootl  Why  is  it,  that  the  very  name  of  perfec- 
tion has  been  cast  out  of  the  mouths  of  Christians ;  yea,  exploded  and  abhorred, 
as  if  it  contained  the  most  pernicious  heresy  1  Why  have  the  preachers  of  it  been 
hooted  at  like  mad  dogs,  even  by  men  that  fbar  God :  nay,  and  by  some  of  their 
own  children;  some  whom  they,  under  God,  had  begotten  through  the  gospteH 
What  reason  is  there  for  this  ?  Or  what  pretence  7  Reason,  sound  reason,  there 
is  none.  It  is  impossible  there  should:  but  pretences  there  are,  and  those  in 
great  abundance.  Indeed  there  is  ground  to  fear,  that  with  some  who  treat  us 
thus,  it  is  a  mere  pfTetence ;  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  copy  of  their  countenance, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  They  wanted,  they  sought  occasion  agaiust  me; 
and  here  they  found  what  they  sought.  'This  is  Mr.  Wesley's  doctrine!  he 
preaches  perfection.'  He  does:  yet  this  is  not  his  doctrine,  any  more  than  it  ia 
yours ;  or  any  one's  else  that  is  a  Minister  of  Christ.  For  it  is  Ats  doctrine,  par- 
ticularly, emphatically  His;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  Those  are  hk 
words,  not  mine,  '  Ye  shall,  therefore,  be  perfect,  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
is  perfect'    And  who  aays,  ye  shall  not  1    Or  at  least,  not  till  your  soul  is  sep- 
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arated  from  the  body  1  It-  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  doctrine  of  St.  James, 
of  St  Peter,  St.  John :  and  no  otherwise  Mr.  Wesley's,  than  as  it  is  the  doctrine 
of  every  one  who  preaches  the  pure  and  the  whole  gospel.  I  tell  you,  as  plain 
as  I  can  speak,  where  and  when  I  found  this.  I  found  it  in  the  oracles  of  God,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  I  read  them  with  no  other  view  or  desire  but  to 
save  my  own  soul.  But  whosesoever  this  doctrine  is,  I  pray  you,  what  harm  is  there 
in  it  1  Look  at  it  again :  survey  it  on  every  side,  and  that  with  the  closest  attention. 
In  one  view  it  is  purity  of  intention,  dedicating  all  the  life  to  God.  It  is  the  giving 
God  all  our  heart ;  it  is  one  desire  and  design  ruling  all  our  tempers.  It  is  the  devo- 
ting not  a  part,  but  all  our  soul,  body,  and  substance  to  God.  In  another  view,  it  is 
all  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ,  enabling  us  to  walk  as  Christ  walked.  It  is  the 
circumcision  of  the  heart  from  all  filth iness  ;  all  inward  as  well  as  outward  pollution. 
It  is  a  renewal  of  the  heart  in  the  whole  image  of  God,  the  full  likeness  of  him  that 
created  it.  Yet  in  another,  it  is  the  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves.  Now  take  in  which  of  these  views  you  please,  (for  there  is  no  material 
difference,)  and  this  is  the  whole  and  sole  perfection,  as  a  train  of  writings  prove  to 
a  demonstration,  which  I  have  believed  and  taught  for  these  forty  years,  from  the 
year  1726  to  1766. 

Now  let  this  perfection  appear  in  its  native  form,  and  who  can  speak  one  word 
against  it  1  Will  any  dare  to  speak  against  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  bur  neighbor  as  ourselves  1  Against  a  renewal  of  heart  not  only  in  part, 
but  in  the  whole  image  of  God  1  Who  is  he  that  will  open  his  mouth  against  being 
dcansed  from  all  pollution  both  of  flesh  and  spirits  Or  against  having  all  the  mind 
that  was  in  Christ,  and  walking  in  all  things  as  Christ  walked  1  What  man  who 
calls  himself  a  Christian  has  the  hardiness  to  object  to  the  devoting,  not  a  part,  but 
all  our  soul,  body,  and  substance  to  God  1  What  serious  man  would  oppose  the  giv- 
ing God  all  our  heart,  and  the  having  one  desire  ruling  all  our  tempers  ?  I  say  again, 
let  this  perfection  appear  in  its  own  shape,  and  who  will  fight  against  it  1  It  must  be 
disguised  before  it  can  be  apposed.  It  must  be  covered  with  a  bear-skin  first,  or  even 
the  wild  beasta  of  the  people  will  scarce  be  induced  to  iporry  it. 

But  whatever  these  do,  let  not  the  children  of  God  any  longer  fight  against  the 
image  of  God.  Let  not  the  members  of  Christ  say  any  thing  against  having  the 
whole  mind  that  was  in  Christ.  Let  not  those  who  are  alive  to  God  oppose  the 
dedicating  all  our  life  to  him.  Why  should  you,  who  have  his  love  shed  abroad  in 
your  heart,  withstand  the  giving  liim  all  your  heart  1  Does  not  all  that  is  within  you 
ay  out,  '  0  who  that  loves,  can  love  enough  V  What  pity  that  those  who  desire  or 
design  to  please  him,  should  have  any  other  design  or  desire  1  much  more  that  they 
should  dread,  as  a  fatal  delusion,  yea,  abhor,  as  an  abomination  to  God,  the  having 
this  one  desire  and  design,  ruling  every  temper  1  Why  should  devout  men  be  afVaid 
of  devoting  all  their  soul,  body,  and  substance  to  God  7  Why  should  those  who  love 
Christ,  count  it  a  damnable  error,  to  think  we  may  have  all  the  mind  that  was  in 
him  1  We  allow,  we  contend,  that  we  are  justified  freely ^  through  the  righteousness 
and  blood  of  Christ.  And  why  are  you  so  hot  against  us,  because  we  expect  to  be 
sanctified  wholly  through  his  spirit  7  We  look  for  no  favour  either  from  the  open  ser- 
Tants  of  sin,  or  from  those  who  have  only  the  form  of  religion.  But  how  long  will 
yoa,  who  worship  God  in  spirit,  who  are  circumcised  with  the  circumcision  not  made 
with  hands,  set  your  battle  in  array  against  those  who  seek  an  entire  circumcision  of 
heart,  who  thirst  to  be  cleansed  from  all  fllthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  to  perfect 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  God  ?  Are  we  your  enemies,  because  we  look  for  a  full  de- 
lirerance  from  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against  God  1  Nay,  we  are  your 
brethren,  your  fellow-labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  Lord,  your  companions  in. the 
kjogdom  and  patience  of  Jesus.  Although  this  we  confess  (if  we  are  fools  therein, 
yet  as  fools  bear  with  us),  we  do  expect  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.    Yea,  we  do  believe,  that  he  will  in  this  world  so  '  cleanse 
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the  thoughts  of  oar  hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  that^  we  shall  per- 
fectly love  him,  and  worthily  magnify  his  holy  name.' 

George  Wuitefikld,  for  some  years  the  associate  and  firiend  of  Wesley, 
was  "bom  at  Gloucester,  in  1714.  From  the  Crypt  school  of  his  native  town, 
he  entered,  as  a  servitor,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  immediately  after 
he  was  graduated,  was  ordained  by  Benson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  A  zeal- 
ous enthusiasm  now  pervaded  all  his  actions,  and  he  preached,  not  only  in 
prisons,  but  in  the  open  fields ;  and  by  a  strong  persuasive  eloquence  be 
soon  attracted  a  multitude  of  followers.  In  1738,  he  came  to  America, and 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  his  followers ;  but  after  laboring  for  8ome 
years  in  conjunction  witli  Wesley,  a  serious  dispute  arose  between  them,  and 
a  separation  followed.  While  he  zealously  asserted  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
election  and  final  perseverance,  agreeably  to  the  notions  of  Calvin,  his  oppo- 
nent regarded  his  opinion  as  unsupported  by  Scripture,  and  therefore  inad- 
missible ;  in  consequence  of  which  arose  the  two  sects  of  the  Calvinistic  and 
the  Armenian  Methodists.  Secure  in  the  good  opinion  of  a  great  number 
of  adherents,  and  in  the  patronage  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  to  whom  he  wa» 
chaplain,  he  continued  his  labors,  and  through  the  assistance  of  his  mmiifi- 
cont  patron,  built  two  Tabernacles  in  the  city  of  London  for  the  commo- 
dious reception  of  his  followers.  He  died  in  1770,  while  on  a  visit  to  th« 
churches  he  had  established  iu  America. 

As  a  popular  orator,  Whitefield  was  passionate  and  vehement,  wieldix^his 
audience  almost  at  will,  and  so  ^scinating  in  his  style  and  manner,  tbat 
Hume,  the  historian,  said  he  was  worth  travelling  twenty  miles  to  hear. 
His  writings,  however,  are  tame  and  commonplace,  and  it  is  much  to  be  le- 
gretted  that  he  should  have  injured  his.  fame  by  resorting  to  publication. 

A  passing  notice  is  here  due  to  two  divines.  Dr.  Warner  and  Dr.  Leland, 
authors  of  two  of  the  best  Histories  of  Ireland  hitherto  published. 

Ferdinando  Warner  was  bom  in  1700,  and  educated  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  Having  taken  orders,  he  rose  rapidly  in  the  church,  until  he 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Michael's  Queenhithe,  London,  and  that  of 
Barnes,  in  Surrey,  between  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  third  of  October,  1768. 

Dr.  Warner  was  a  very  voluminous  and  successful  writer.  Besides  the 
*  History  of  Ireland,'  he  was  the  author  of  A  System  of  Divinity  and 
Morality,  on  the  most  Important  Points  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Re- 
ligion, a  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil 
War  in  Ireland,  and  Bolinghroke,  or  a  Dialogue  on  the  Origin  and  Au- 
thority of  Revelation.  His  *  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  contains  many  of 
the  most  valuable  reminiscences  we  have  of  that  truly  great  man. 

Dr.  Thomas  Leland  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in 
1 702.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  in  his  native  city,  and  enjoyed  the 
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honor  of  being  its  senior  fellow.     His  life  of  eminent  usefulness  and  great 
devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  was  closed  in  1785. 

Leland's  works  are  not  numerous,  but  are  all  highly  important.  He  was 
a  very  accurate  and  profound  scholar,  and  his  *  History  of  Ireland'  was  de- 
signed as  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Wanier.  His  other  productions 
are,  Tlie  Life  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Principles  of  Human  Eloquence^  and 
the  best  translation  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

A  brief  view  of  the  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
Lord  Karnes  will  close  our  present  remarks. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  born  in  London,  m 
1694,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  His  mind  and  manners  so  early  ma- 
tured, that,  before  he  was  of  age,  he  sat  in  parliament  as  member  for  Lostwi- 
thiel,  and  spoke  with  so  much  violence  as  to  provoke,  from  his  antagonists,  a 
hint,  that  his  minority  might  possibly  bo  taken  advantage  of  to  move  for 
his  exclusion  from  the  house.  The  accession  of  George  the  Second  opened, 
to  Stanhope,  the  road  to  political  honors,  lie  was  made  one  of  the  king's 
pri\y  counsellors,  appointed  the  following  year  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Holland,  and,  in  1730,  received  the  Garter.  From  this  period  until  the 
infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  relinquish  all  public  employment,  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  political  life,  sometimes  filling  the  most  impoitant 
stations  under  government,  and  at  other  times  as  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  ministry.  In  1746,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
and  though  his  government  was  of  short  duration,  yet  the  mildne^ss  and 
beneficence  of  his  sway  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude.  He  died  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  1773. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  a  man  of  highly  j>olished  manners,  extensive  ac- 
quirements, and  versatile  talents.  He  held  an  exalted  place  among  the 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  wits,  and  orators  of  the  age ;  and  was  called  the 
British  Cicero.  Of  his  writings,  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  is  his  most  popular 
work.  These  letters  contain  much  excellent  advice  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the  external  worldly  character,  but  are  greatly 
deficient  in  the  higher  points  of  morality.  They  were  not  intended  by 
their  author  for  publication,  and  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  We 
select  the  following  remarks  on  *  Good  Breeding.' 

DEFINITION  OF  GOOD  BREEDING. 

A  fHend  of  yours  and  mine  has  very  justly  defined  good  breeding  to  be,  '  Tho 
result  of  much  good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from  them.'  Taking  this  for 
granted  (as  I  think  it  can  not  be  disputed),  it  is  astonishing  to  me  that  any  body 
who  has  good  sense  and  good  nature,  can  essentially  fkil  in  good  breeding.  As  to 
Qxe  modes  of  it,  indeed,  they  vary  according  to  persons,  places  and  circumstances, 
and  arc  only  to  bo  acquired  by  observation  and  experience ;  but  the  substance  of  it 
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is  everywhere  and  eternally  the  same.  Qood  manners  are,  to  particalar  societies, 
what  good  morals  are  to  society  in  general — their  cement  and  their  security.  And 
as  laws  are  enacted  to  enforce  good  morals,  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of 
bad  ones,  so  there  arc  certain  rules  of  civility,  universally  implied  and  received,  to 
enforce  good  manners  and  punish  bad  ones.  And  indeed  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
less  difference,  both  between  the  crimes  and  punishments,  than  at  first  one  would 
imagine.  The  immoral  man  who  invades  another's  property,  is  justly  hanged  for 
it ;  and  the  ill-bred  man,  who,  by  his  ill  manners,  invades  and  disturbs  the  quiet  ud 
comforts  of  private  life,  is  by  common  consent  as  justly  banished  society.  Mutoal 
complaisance,  attentions  and  sacrifices  of  little  conveniences,  are  as  natural  an  im- 
plied compact  between  civilized  people,  as  protection  and  obedience  are  between 
kings  and  subjects ;  whoever,  in  either  case,  violates  that  compact,  justly  forfeits  all 
advantages  arising  from  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  really  think  that,  next  to  the  oou- 
Kciousness  of  doing  a  good  action,  that  of  doing  a  civil  one  is  the  most  pleasing; 
and  the  epithet  which  I  should  covet  the  most,  next  to  that  of  Aristides,  would  be 
that  of  well-bred.  Thus  much  for  good  breeding  in  general ;  I  will  now  consider 
Bome  of  the  various  modes  and  degrees  of  it. 

Very  few.  scarcely  any,  are  wanting  in  the  respect  which  they  should  show  to 
those  whom  they  acknowledge  to  be  infinitely  their  superiors,  such  as  crowned  heads, 
princes,  and  public  persons  of  distinguished  and  eminent  posts.  It  is  the  manner  of 
showing  that  respect  which  is  different. .  The  man  of  fashion  and  of  the  world  ex- 
presses  it  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  naturally,  easily  and  without  concern  ;  whereas  a 
man  who  is  not  used  to  keep  good  company  expresses  it  awkwardly  ;  one  sees  that 
he  is  not  used  to  it,  and  that  it  costs  him  a  great  deal ;  but  I  never  saw  the  worst- 
bred  man  living  guilty  of  lolling,  whistling,  scratching  his  head,  and  such  like  inde- 
cencies, in  company  that  ho  respected.  In  such  companies,  therefore,  the  only  point 
to  be  attended  to  is,  to  show  that  respect  which  every  body  means  to  show  in  an 
easy,  unembarrassed,  and  graceful  manner.  This  is  what  observation  and  experi- 
ence must  teach  you. 

In  mixed  companies,  whoever  is  admitted  to  make  part  of  them  is,  for  the  time 
at  least,  supposed  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  rest;  and,  consequently,  as 
there  is  no  one  principal  object  of  awe  and  respect,  people  are  apt  to  take  a  greater 
latitude  in  their  behaviour,  and  to  be  less  upon  their  guard ;  and  so  they  may,  pro- 
vided it  be  within  certain  bounds,  which  are  upon  no  occasion  to  be  transgressed. 
But  upon  these  occasions,  though  no  one  is  entitled  to  distinguished  marks  of  re- 
spect, every  one  claims,  and  very  justly,  every  mark  of  civility  and  good  breeding. 
Ease  is  allowed,  but  carelessness  and  negligence  are  strictly  forbidden.  If  a  man 
accosts  you,  and  talks  to  you  ever  so  dully  or  frivolously,  it  is  worse  than  rudeness, 
it  is  brutality,  to  show  him  by,  a  manifbst  inattention  to  what  ho  says,  that  you  think 
him  a  fool  or  a  blockhead,  and  not  worth  hearing.  It  is  much  more  so  with  regard 
to  women,  who,  of  whatever  rank  they  are,  are  entitled,  in  consideration  of  their  sex, 
not  only  to  an  attentive,  but  an  officious  good  breeding  from  men.  Their  little  wants, 
likings,  dislikes,  preferences,  antipathies,  and  fancies,  must  be  officiously  attended  to, 
and,  if  possible,  guessed  at  and  anticipated,  by  a  well-bred  man.  You  must  never 
usurp  to  yourself  those  conveniences  and  gratifications  which  are  of  conmion  right, 
such  as  the  best  places,  the  best  dishes,  &c. ;  but  on  the  contrary,  always  decline 
them  yourself,  and  offer  them  to  others,  who,  in  their  turns,  will  offer  them  to  yon, 
80  that,  upon  the  whole,  you  will  in  your  turn  ei\joy  your  share  of  tlie  common  right 
It  would  be  endless  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  instances  in  which  a  well- 
bred  man  shows  his  good  breeding  in  good  company ;  and  it  would  be  injurious  to 
you  to  suppose  that  your  own  good  sense  will  not  point  them  out  to  you  ;  and  then 
your  own  good  nature  will  recommend,  and  your  self-interest  enforce  the  practice. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  good  breeding,  in  which  people  are  the  *xio8t  upt  to  fiiil, 
from  a  very  mistaken  notion  that  they  can  not  fail  at  all.    I  meai.  V^Il  regard  to 
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• 
one's  most  familiar  friend  and  acquaintances,  or  those  who  really  are  our  mferiors , 
and  there,  undoubtedly,  a  greater  degree  of  ease  is  not  only  allowed,  but  proper, 
and  contributes  much  to  the  comforts  of  a  private  social  life.  But  ease  and  freedom 
have  their  bounds,  which  must  by  no  means  be  violated.  A  certain  degree  of  negli- 
gence and  carelessness  becomes  ir\jurious  and  insulting,  from  the  real  or  supposed 
inferiority  of  the  persons ;  and  that  delightAil  liberty  of  conversation  among  a  few 
Ariends  is  soon  destroyed,  as  liberty  ofleu  has  been,  by  being  carried  to  licentious^ 
ness.  But  example  explains  things  best,  and  I  will  put  a  pretty  strong  case :  Sup- 
pose you  and  me  alone  together ;  I  believe  you  will  allow  that  I  have  as  good  a 
right  to  unlimited  freedom  in  your  company,  as  either  you  or  I  can  possibly  have 
in  any  other ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  too,  that  you  would  indulge  me  in  that  free- 
dom as  ikr  as  any  body  would.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  do  you  imagine  that  I 
should  think  there  was  no  bounds  to  that  fVecdom  1  I  assure  you  I  should  not 
think  so ;  and  I  take  myself  to  be  as  much  .tied  down  by  a  certain  degree  of  good 
manners  to  you,  as  by  other  degrees  of  them  to  other  people.  The  mo^t  familiar 
and  intimate  habitudes,  connections,  and  friendships,  require  a  degree  of  good  bre^'d- 
ing  both  to  preserve  and  cement  them.  The  best  of  us  have  our  bad  sides,  aiid  it  is 
as  imprudent  as  it  is  ill-bred  to  exhibit  them.  I  shall  not  use  ceremony  with  you ;  it 
would  be  misplaced  between  us ;  but  I  shall  certainly  observe  that  degree  of  good 
breeding  with  you  which  is,  in  the  first  place,  decent,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  is  a{>- 
fiolutely  necessary  to  make  us  like  one  another's  company  long. 


Hknry  Home,  afterwards  Lord  Karnes,  an  eminent  Scottish  lawyer  and 
judge,  was  born  in  1696.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  ho  devoted 
the  whole  powers  of  an  acute  and  reflective  mind,  and  with  the  most  un- 
tiring industry,  to  his  profession,  and  compilations  and  treatises  connected 
with  it.  But  the  natural  bent  of  his  faculties  towards  literary  pursuits,  at 
length  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  after  reaching  the  bench,  in  1752,  ho 
devoted  hb  leisure  almost  exclusively  to  metaphysical  and  ethical  subjects. 
His  first  work  of  this  kind.  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Nat- 
ural Religion^  combats  those  theories  of  human  nature  which  deduce  all 
actions  from  a  single  principle.  He  maintained  philosophical  necessity,  but 
in  connection  with  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion  ;  and  by  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject  he  hoped  to  escape  ih^  obloquy  bestowed  on  other  de- 
fenders of  that  doctrine.  His  hopes,  however,  were  partially  disappointed, 
as  he  narrowly  escaped  a  citation  before  the  General  Assembly  of  his  native 
church,  for  sending  forth  this  production.  The  Introduction  to  the  Art  of 
Hiinking  followed  the  *  Essays,'  and  appeared  in  1761.  It  was  a  small 
and  subordinate  work,  consisting  m£unly  of  a  series  of  detached  maxims 
and  general  observations  on  human  conduct,  illustrated  by  anecdotes  drawn 
from  the  stories  of  history  and  biography. 

In  1762,  Lord  Kames  published  his  great  work,  entitled  Elements  of 
Criticism,  This  is  a  bold  and  original  performance,  and  in  it  the  learned 
author  discards  all  the  arbitrary  rules  of  literary  criticism  derived  from 
authority,  and  seeks  for  new  and  appropriate  ones  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
dples  of  human  nature  itself.  Dugald  Stewart  admits  this  to  be  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  investigate  the  metaphysical  principles  of  the  fine  arts. 
As  a  system  of  criticism,  for  practical  purposes,  this  work  has  stood  the  test 
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of  tiino,  and  is  still  us<^d  as  a  text-book  in  most  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Wlicm  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  the  author  published  two 
other  works,  entitled  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Matiy  and  Loose  Hints  on 
Education,  In  the  former,  he  shows  his  usual  ingenuity  and  acutcness,  and 
presents  many  curious  disquisitions  on  society ;  and  in  the  latter  he  an- 
ticipates some  of  the  doctrines  on  education,  which  have  since  been  popular. 
The  death  of  this  truly  eminent  and  useful  writer  occurred  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  December,  1782. 

The  style  of  Lord  Kames  is  purely  didactic ;  and  while  it  is  neither 
smooth  nor  elegant,  it  is  remarkably  clear  and  accurate.  We  subjoin  the 
following  extract  from  his  *  Elements  of  Criticism  f — 

PLEASURES  OF  THE  EYE  AND  THE  EAR. 

That  nothing  external  is  perceived  till  first  it  make  an  impression  upon  the 
organ  of  sense,  is  an  observation  that  holds  equally  in  every  one  of  the  exter- 
nal senses.  But  there  is  a  ditlcrence  as  to  our  knowledge  of  that  impression;  in 
touching,  tasting,  and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression ;  tliat,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  made  upon  the  hand  by  a  stone,  upon  the  palate  by  an  apricot, 
and  upon  the  nostrils  by  a  rose.  It  is  otherwise  in  seeing  and  hearing ;  for  I  am 
not  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  my  eye  when  I  behold  a  tree,  nor  of  the 
impression  made  upon  my  ear  when  I  listen  to  a  song.  That  difierence  in  the 
manner  of  perceiving  external  objects,  distinguisheth  remarkably  hearing  and  see- 
ing from  the  other  senses  ;  and  I  am  ready  to  show  that  it  distinguisheth  still  more 
remarkably  the  feelings  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter  ;  every  feeling, 
pleasant  or  painful,  must  be  in  the  mind;  and  yet,  because  in  tasting,  touching, 
and  smelling,  we  are  sensible  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  organ,  we  arc  led 
to  place  there  also  the  pleasant  or  painful  feeling  caused  by  that  impression ;  bat 
with  respect  to  seeing  and  hearing,  being  insensible  of  the  organic  impression,  we 
arc  not  misled  to  assign  a  wrong  place  to  the  pleojuint  or  painful  feelings  causeil  by 
that  impression ;  and  Iherefore  we  naturally  place  them  in  the  mind,  where  they 
really  are ;  upon  that  account  they  are  conceived  to  be  more  refined  and  spiritual 
than  what  are  derived  from  tasting,  touching,  and  smelling ;  for  the  latter  feehngs- 
seeming  to  exist  externally  at  the  organ  of  sense,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  corporeal 

The  pleasure  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  thus  elevated  above  those  of  the 
other  external  senses,  acquire  so  much  dignity,  as  to  become  a  laudable  enter- 
tainment. They  are  not,  however,  set  on  a  level  with  the  purely  intellectual,  being 
no  less  inferior  in  dignity  to  intellectual  pleasures,  than  superior  to  the  organic  or 
corporeal :  they  indeed  resemble  the  latter,  being,  like  them,  produced  by  external 
objects ;  but  they  also  resemble  the  former,  being,  like  them,  produced  without 
any  sensible  organic  impression.  Their  mixed  nature  and  middle  place  between 
organic  and  intellectual  pleasures,  qualify  them  to  associate  with  both ;  beauty 
heightens  all  the  organic  feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual ;  harmony,  though  it 
aspires  to  inflame  devotions,  disdains  not  to  improve  the  relish  of  a  banquet 

The  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  have  other  valuable  properties  besides  those 
of  dignity  and  elevation ;  being  sweet  and  moderately  exhilarating,  they  are  in  their 
tone  equally  distant  from  the  turbulence  of  passion  and  the  langiior  of  indolence ; 
and  by  that  tone  are  perfectly  well  qualified  not  only  to  revive  the  spirits  when 
sunk  by  sensual  gratifications,  but  also  to  relax  them  when  overstrained  in  any 
riolent  pursuit.  Here  is  a  remedy  provided  for  many  distresses ;  and  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  salutary  effects,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars. 
Organic  pleasures  have  naturally  a  short  duration ;  when  prolonged,  they  lose  their 
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^lish ;  when  indulged  to  excess,  they  beget  satiety  and  disgnst;  and  to  restore  a 
roper  tone  of  mind,  nothing  can  be  more  happily  contrived  than  the  exhilarating 
leasures  of  the  eye  and  ear.  On  the  other  hand,  any  intense  exercise  of  intellco- 
lal  powers  becomes  painAil  by  overstraining  the  mind ;  cessation  from  such  ex- 
rcise  gives  not  instant  relief;  it  is  necessary  that  the  void  be  filled  with  some 
musement,  gently  relaxing  the  spirits :  organic  pleasure,  which  hath  no  relish  but 
bile  wc  are  in  vigour,  is  ill  qualified  for  that  office ;  but  the  finer  pleasures  of 
3nse,  which  occupy,  without  exhi^usting,  the  mind,  are  finely  qualified  to  restore 
8  usual  tone  after  severe  application  to  study  or  business,  as  well  as  after  satiety 
'om  sensual  gratification. 

Our  first  perceptions  arc  of  external  objects,  and  our  first  attachments  are  to  them, 
•rganic  pleasures  take  the  lead ;  but  the  mind  gradually  ripening,  relisheth  more 
od  more  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which  approach  the  purely  mental  with- 
at  exhausting  the  spirits,  and  exceed  the  purely  sensual  without  danger  of  satiety, 
he  pleasures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have  accordingly  a  natural  aptitude  to  draw  us 
-om  the  immoderate  gratification  of  sensual  appetite ;  and  the  mind,  once  accus- 
)mcd  to  enjoy  a  variety  of  external  objects  without  being  sensible  of  the  organic 
npression,  is  prepared  for  enjoying  internal  objects  where  there  can  not  be  an  or- 
anic  impression.  Thus  the  author  of  nature,  by  qualifying  the  human  mind  for  a 
iccession  of  enjoyments  from  low  to  high,  leads  it  by  gentle  steps  from  the  most 
rovelling  corporeal  pleasures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  beginning  of  lifb,  to 
lose  refined  and  sublime  pleasures  that  are  suited  to  its  maturity. 

But  we  are  not  bound  to  this  succession  by  any  law  of  necessity :  the  God  of  na- 
ire  ofi*ers  it  to  us  in  order  to  advance  our  happiness ;  and  it  is  sufficient  that  he 
ath  enabled  us  to  carry  it  on  in  a  natural  course.  Nor  has  he  made  our  task  either 
isagreeable  or  difficult :  on  the  contrary,  the  transition  is  sweet  and  easy  from  cor- 
oreal  pleasures  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  sense ;  and  no  less  so  from  these  to 
le  exalted  pleasures  of  morality  and  religion.  We  stand,  therefore,  engaged  in 
onour  as  well  as  interest,  to  second  the  purposes  of  nature  by  cultivating  the  pleas- 
res  of  the  eye  and  ear,  those  especially  that  require  extraordinary  culture,  such  as 
rise  from  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music,  gardening,  and  architecture.  This 
ipecially  is  the  duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have  leisure  to  improve  their  minds  and 
leir  feeling.  The  fine  arts  are  contrived  to  give  pleasure  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  dis- 
;garding  the  inferior  senses.  A  ta.ste  for  these  arts  is  a  plant  that  grows  naturally  in 
lany  soils ;  but  without  culture,  scarce  to  perfection  in  any  soil :  it  is  susceptible  of 
lucli  refinement,  and  is  by  proper  care  greatly  improved.  In  this  respect  a  taste  in 
le  fine  arts  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral  sense,  to  which  indeed  it  is  nearly 
Hied ;  both  of  them  discover  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong :  fashion,  temper,  and 
lucation,  have  an  influence  to  vitiate  both,  or  to  preserve  them  pure  and  untainted : 
either  of  them  are  arbitrary  nor  local,  being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed 
y  principles  common  to  all  men.  The  design  of  the  present  undertaking,  which 
ipires  not  to  morality,  is  to  examine  the  sensitive  branch  of  human  nature,  to  trace 
le  objects  that  are  naturally  agreeable,  as  well  as  those  that  are  naturally  disagree- 
>le ;  and  by  these  means  to  discover,  if  we  can,  what  are  the  genuine  principles  of 
le  fine  arts.  The  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts  must  pierce  still 
3eper ;  he  must  acquire  a  clear  perception  of  what  objects  are  lofty,  what  low, 
hat  proper  or  improper,  what  manly,  and  what  mean  or  trivial ;  hence  a  foundation 
T  rea^ning  upon  the  taste  of  any  individual,  and  for  passing  a  sentence  upon  it: 
here  it  is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty  that  it  is  cor- 
tct ;  otherwise,  that  it  is  incorrect  and  perhaps  whimsical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  like 
,ora]s,  become  a  rational  science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  de- 
«e  >f  refinement. 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticism  when  thus  studied  as  a  rational  scienoe. 
1  the  first  place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  re- 
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doublcB  tho  pleasure  we  derive  from  them.  To  the  man  who  resigiis  himflelf  to  feel- 
ing,  without  interposing  any  judgment,  poetry,  music,  painting,  are  mere  pastime 
In  the  prime  of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delight^il,  being  supported  by  the  force  of 
novelty  and  the  heat  of  imagination ;  but  in  time  they  lose  their  relish,  and  are  gea- 
erally  neglected  in  the  maturity  of  life,  which  disposes  to  more  serious  and  more  m- 
portant  occupations.  To  those  who  deal  in  criticism  as  a  regular  science,  goTened 
by  just  principles,  and  giving  scope  to  judgment  as  well  as  to  fkncy,  tho  fine  irti  are 
a  favourite  entertainment,  and  in  old  age  maintain  that  relish  which  they  prodnoe 
in  the  morning  of  life. 
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•AMUEL     RICHARDSON — HENRY    FIELDING — TOBIAS     GEORGE     SMOLLETT — HERRT 
BROOKE — LAURENCE  STERNE — CHARLES  JOHNSTONE — HORACE  WALFOLE — ^HENRT 
MACKENZIE — CLARA  REEVE — SOAME  JENYNS — THOMAS  BIRCH — DAVID  HARTLEY , 
ABRAHAM  TUCKER — ^JOHN  CAMPBELL — WILLIAM  GUTHRIE. 

IN  the  period  now  under  consideration,  the  English  novel  assumed  a  defi 
nite  and  distinct  character.  The  first  pictures  of  real  hfe  in  prose  fiction 
were  given,  as  has  already  been  observed,  by  Defoe,  who,  in  his  graphic  de- 
tails, and  personal  adventures,  all  impressed  with  the  strongest  appearances 
of  truth  or  probability,  has  never,  in  his  own  walk,  been  excelled.  That 
walk,  however,  was  hmited ;  of  genuine  humor  or  variety  of  character,  he 
had  no  conception ;  and  he  paid  little  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  his 
plot.  The  gradual  improvement  in  the  tone  and  manners  of  society,  the 
complicated  relations  of  life,  the  growing  contrast  between  town  and  country 
manners,  and  all  the  artificial  distinctions  that  attend  commerce,  wealth,  and 
luxury,  banished  the  old  heroic  romance,  and  gave  rise  to  the  novel,  in 
which  the  passion  of  love  still  maintained  its  place,  but  was  surrounded  by 
events  and  characters,  such  as  are  witnessed  in  ordinary  life,  under  various 
aspects  and  modifications.  The  three  great  founders  of  this  improved  spe- 
cies of  composition — this  new  theatre  of  Uving  and  breathing  characters — 
were  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  even  yet,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  a  century,  have  had  no  superiors,  and,  if  we  except  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  no  equal. 

Samuel  Hichardson,  the  pioneer  of  this  band,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire, 
in  1689,  and  was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  who  could  not  afiford  to  ^ve  him  more 
than  the  ordinary  elements  of  education.  When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer,  in  London ;  and  by  good  conduct  he  rose  to  be  mastei 
of  an  extensive  business  of  his  own,  and  printer  of  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1754,  he  was  chosen  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
and  in  1760,  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent  of  printer  to  the  king,  which 
greatly  increased  his  emoluments.  Thus  riused  to  celebrity  and  opulence, 
his  elevation  was  still  adorned  by  all  the  humble  virtues  which  rejoice  in  the 
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opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  of  disseminating  blessings  wherever  humaa 
nature  is  capable  of  improvement.  Surrounded  by  the  natural  attendants 
of  wealth,  and  the  flattery  of  admiring  associates,  he  was  still  the  kind  mas- 
ter and  hospitable  friend,  and  never  forgot  to  add  exemplary  conduct  to 
religious  appearances,  and  sincere  devotion  to  pious  exhortations. 

From  a  very  early  period  of  his  Ufe,  Richardson  was  a  fluent  letter- writer; 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  the  confidant  of  three  young  women,  whose 
love  correspondence  he  carried  on  without  any  one  knowing  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  others.  Two  London  publishers  having  urged  him,  when 
he  was  about  fifty  years  old,  to  write  them  a  book  of  familiar  letters  on  the 
useful  concerns  of  life,  he  undertook  the  composition  of  his  Pamela^  as  a 
warning  to  young  people ;  and  with  a  hope  that  it  would  '  turn  them  into  a 
course  of  reading  diflerent  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of  romance  writing.^ 
The  work  was  written  in  about  three  months,  and  published  in  1Y41,  with 
such  success,  that  five  editions  were  exhausted  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
*  It  requires  a  reader,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  to  be  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  huge  folios  of  inanity,  over  which  our  ancestors  yawned 
themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he  can  estimate  the  dehght  they  must  have  expe- 
rienced from  this  unexpected  return  to  truth  and  nature.'  '  Pamela'  became 
the  rage  of  the  town :  ladies  carried  the  volumes  with  them  to  Ranelagh 
Gardens,  and  held  them  up  to  one  another  in  triumph.  Pope  praised  the 
novel  warmly,  and  said  it  was  likely  to  do  more  good  than  twenty  volumoi 
of  sermons ;  and  Dr.  Sherlock  recommended  it  from  the  pulpit ! 

In  1749,  apj)eared  Richardson's  second  and  greatest  work,  77ie  HUtory 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe ;  and  four  years  after  his  novel,  designed  to  represent 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  Christian,  The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  The  almost  unparalleled  success  and  popularity  of  Richardson^s 
life  and  writings  were  at  length  clouded  by  nervous  attacks,  which  rendered 
him  delicate  and  feeble  in  health.  lie  was,  however,  to  the  last,  flattered 
and  soothed  by  a  number  of  female  friends,  in  whose  society  he  spent  most 
of  his  time,  and  after  reaching  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-two,  he  died  on 
the  fourth  of  July,  1751. 

Richardson's  works  are  all  pictures  of  the  heart  No  man  ever  under- 
stood human  nature  better,  or  could  draw  with  greater  distinctness  the  mi- 
nute shades  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  or  the  final  results  of  the  passions. 
He  wrote  his  novels,  it  is  said,  in  his  back  shop,  in  the  intervals  of  business ; 
and  he  must  have  derived  exquisite  pleasure  from  the  moral  anatomy  in 
which  he  was  silently  engaged — conducting  his  characters  through  the 
scenes  of  his  ideal  world,  and  giving  expression  to  all  the  feelings,  motives, 
and  impulses,  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  He  was  the  happiest  in 
the  delineation  of  female  characters.  Much  of  his  lime  had  been  spent  with 
the  gentler  sex,  and  his  own  retired  habits  and  nervous  sensibility  approxi- 
mated to  female  softness.  He  well  repaid  the  sex  for  ail  their  attentioDS  to 
him,  by  his  character  of  Clarissa,  one  of  the  noblest  tjributes  ever  paid  to 
female  virtue  and  honor.     The  moral  elevation  of  this  heroine^  the  sailittf 
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purity  which  she  preserves  amidst  scenes  of  the  deepest  depravity  and  the 
most  seductive  gayety,  and  the  never-^ling  sweetness  and  benevolence  of 
her  temper,  render  Cbrissa  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs  of  the  whole  range 
of  imaginative  literature.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  her  distress  is  too  over- 
whelming— too  oppressive  to  the  feelings — but  it  is  a  healthy  sorrow.  We 
aee  the  full  radiance  of  virtue ;  and  no  reader  ever  rose  from  the  perusal  of 
those  tragic  scenes  without  feehng  his  moral  nature  renovated,  and  his  de 
testation  of  vice  increased. 

'Pamela'  and  *Sir  Charles  Grandison'  are  works  of  less  merit  than 
*  Clarissa  Harlowe ;'  but  they  both  inculcate  the  most  pure  and  elevated 
moral  lessons.  In  them  is  found  the  same  accumulation  of  details  as  in 
'  Clarissa,'  all  tending  to  heighten  the  effect,  and  produce  the  catastrophe, 
hurrying  on  the  reader,  with  breathless  anxiety,  till  he  has  learned  the  last 
sad  event,  and  is  plunged  in  unavaiUng  grief.  Richardson  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  tragic  novelists  in  the  language ;  and  that  he  is  so,  notwith- 
standing much  tedious  description,  much  repetition  and  prolixity  of  narra- 
tive, is  the  best  testimony  to  his  art  and  genius.  His  works  too  are  emi- 
nently original,  which  is  always  a  powerful  recommendation.  They  show  an 
intimate  acquaintance  vrith  the  human  heart,  and  an  absolute  command  over 
the  passions  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  romances  of  the  heart,  embellished  by  senti- 
ment, and  as  such  possess  a  deep  and  enchaining  interest,  and  a  power  of 
exciting  virtuous  emotions,  which  blind  us  to  blemishes  in  style  and  com- 
position, and  to  those  errors  in  taste  and  manners,  which  it  were  difficult  to 
avoid  in  works  so  voluminous  and  confined  to  domestic  portraiture.  From 
this  author  we  shall  offer  no  extract,  though  we  so  highly  commend  his 
works. 

• 

Fielding's  novels  form  a  striking,  contrast  to  those  of  Richardson.  Cole- 
ridge remarks  that,  *  to  take  up  one  of  them. after  one  of  Richardson^s,  is  like 
emerging  from  a  sick-room  heated  by  stoves,  into  an  open  lawn  on  a  breezy 
day  in  May.'  That  the  transition  frou)  excited  sensibilities  and  overpowering 
pathos,  to  light  humor,  lively  description,  and  keen  yet  sportive  satire,  is 
agreeable,  and  even  pleasant,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  this  by  no  means  dero- 
gates from  the  power  of  Richardson  as  a  novelist  The  same  change  may 
be  realized  by  turning  from  tragedy  to  fipmedy.  The  feelings  can  not  re- 
main in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  but  must  seek  rehef  in  variety.  Perhaps 
Richardson  stretches  too  violently  and  too  continuously ;  his  portraits  are  in 
classes,  fuU  charged  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  master.  Fielding  has  a 
broader  canvass,  more  light  than  shade,  a  clear  and  genial  atmosphere,  and 
groups  of  characters  finely  diversified.  While  Richardson  '  made  the  pas- 
sions move  at  the  command  of  virtue,'  Fielding  bends  them  at  will  to  mirth 
and  enjojonent. 

Henrt  Fieldinq  was  of  high  birth,  his  father  being  a  grandson  of  the 
Earl  of  Danbigh,  and  a  general  in  the  army,  and  his  mother  the  daughter 
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of  a  judge.  He  was  born  at  Sharpham  Park,  in  SomereetsliirG,  on  the  twa 
ty-second  of  April,  1707.  The  general  had  a  large  family,  and  was  not  i 
good  economist,  and  Henry  was  early  familiar  with  embarrassments.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  studied  law  two  years  at  Leyden.  h 
his  twentieth  year  his  studies  were  stopped,  *  money  bound,'  as  a  kindred 
genius,  Sheridan,  used  to  say,  and  the  youth  returned  to  England.  His 
father  proml<^?d  him  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  this,  the  son  remarked, 
*  any  one  might  pay  who  would.'  On  his  mother's  death,  which  occuFred  % 
few  years  after,  he  inherited  a  similar  sum ;  and  he  also  obtained  fifteen 
hundred  poimds  by  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  Salisbury,  of  great  beautj 
and  worth. 

Having  prenously  subsisted  by  writing  for  the  stage,  in  which  he  had  lit- 
tle success,  Fielding  now  gladly  retired,  with  his  wife,  to  the  country.  Here, 
however,  he  lived  extravagantly ;  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  retinue  of 
servants,  and  feasted  all  the  squires  in  his  neighborhood.  In  consequence  d 
these  extravagances  he  was  in  three  years  again  penniless.  He  then  returned 
to  London,  renewed  his  legal  studies,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  bar.  But 
his  practice  was  insufficient  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  again  to  write  for  the  stage  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  1742,  Fielding's  first  novel,  Joseph  Andrews,  appeared.  This  worit  at 
once  stamped  him  as  a  master  of  the  art,  uniting  to  genuine  EngUsh  humor 
the  spirit  of  Cer>'antes.  To  ridicule  Richardson's  *  Pamela'  our  author  made 
his  hero  a  brother  of  that  renowned  and  popular  lady  ;  and  even  introduced 
her  as  Mrs.  Booby,  with  the  airs  of  an  upstart,  whom  Parson  Adams  is 
compelled  to  reprove  for  laughing  in  church.  The  ridicule  was  certainly 
unjustifiable ;  but  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked,  *  how  can  we  wish  that 
undone  without  which  Parson  Adams  would  not  have  existed.'  Fieldings 
next  works  were  A  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,  and  The  History 
of  Jonathan  Wild.  A  vein  of  keen  satire  runs  through  the  latter,  but  the 
hero  and  his  companions  are  such  callous  rogues,  and  unsentimental  ruf- 
fians, that  we  can  not  take  pleasure  in  their  dexterity  and  success. 

In  1749,  Fielding  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  Westminster  and 
Middlesex,  and  was  a  zealous  and  active  magistrate ;  but  the  oflSce  of  a 
trading  justice,  paid  by  fees,  was  as  unworthy  of  the  genius  of  fielding,  as 
Burns's  provision,  as  an  exciseman.  This  appointment,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  did  not  bring  him  in  over  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  the 
midst  of  his  oflScial  drudgery,  and,  unfortunately,  too  frequent  dissipations, 
our  author  produced  Tom  Jones,  unquestionably  the  finest  novel  in  the 
English  language.  He  received  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  and 
such  was  its  success,  that  the  publisher  afterwards  presented  him  one  hun- 
dred pounds  more.  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  '  Tom  Jones'  ap- 
peared Amelia,  for  which  he  received  one  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Johnscm 
was  a  great  admirer  of  this  novel,  and  read  it  through  without  stopping. 
Its  domestic  scenes  moved  him  more  deeply  than  heroic  or  ambitious  ad- 
ventures ;  but  the  conjugal  aflfection  and  tenderness  of  Amelia  are  but  ill 
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requited  by  the  conduct  of  Booth,  her  husband,  who  has  the  vices  without 
the  palliation  of  youth,  possessed  by  Tom  Jones,  independently  of  his  ties  as 
a  husband  and  father. 

The  character  of  Amelia  was  drawn  for  Fielding's  wife,  even  to  the  acci- 
dent that  disfigured  her  beauty ;  and  the  frailties  of  Booth  are  said  to  have 
shadowed  forth  some  of  the  author's  own  irregularities.  The  lady  whose 
amiable  qualities  he  delighted  to  recount,  and  whom  he  passionately  loved, 
died  in  1752.  He  was  almost  broken-hearted  for  her  loss,  and  found  no  re- 
lief but  in  weeping,  in  concert  with  her  servant  maid,  '  for  the  angel  they 
mutually  regretted.'  This  made  the  maid  his  habitual  confidential  associate, 
and  he  soon  began  to  think  he  could  not  give  his  children  a  tenderer  mother, 
or  secure  for  himself  a  more  faithful  housekeeper  and  nurse.  The  maid  ac- 
cordingly became  mistress  of  his  household,  and  her  conduct  as  his  wife  is 
said  to  have  fully  justified  his  good  opinion.  K  there  is  little  of  romance, 
there  is  sound  sense,  affection,  and  gratitude,  in  this  step  of  Fielding,  but  it 
is  probable  the  noble  families  to  whom  he  was  allied  might  regard  it  as  a 
stain  on  his  escutcheon. 

*  Amelia'  was  Fielding's  last  literary  performance.  The  dissipations  of  his 
early  hfe  now  began  to  be  felt.  A  compHcation  of  disorders  weighed  down 
his  latter  days,  the  most  formidable  of  which  was  dropsy.  As  the  last 
resource  he  was  advised  to  try  the  effect  of  a  milder  climate,  and  departed 
for  Lisbon,  in  the  spring  gf  l7o4.  The  change  did  not,  however,  produce 
the  desired  effect.  The  great  novelist  lingered  in  the  genial  climate  of  Lis- 
bon but  two  months,  and  then  died,  on  the  eighth  of  October,  1754.  A 
monument  was  erected  over  his  remains  by  the  English  factory  of  that  city. 

Any  single  passage  from  the  writings  of  Fielding  would  fall  as  far  short 
of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  the  work  from  which  it  should  be  taken,  as  a 
single  stone  or  brick  would  of  the  architecture  of  a  house.  We  shall  ven- 
ture, however,  to  extract  the  account  of  Partridge's  impressions  on  first 
visitmg  a  play-house,  when  he  witnessed  the  representation  of  Hamlet.  The 
^thful  attendant  of  Tom  Jones  was  half  barber  and  half  schoolmaster,  shrewd, 
yet  simple  as  a  child. 

PARTRIDGE  AT  THE  PLAYHOUSE. 

In  the  first  row,  then,  of  the  first  gallery,  did  Mr.  Jones,  Mrs.  Miller,  her  youngest 
daughter,  and  Partridge,  take  their  places.  Partridge  immediately  declared  it  was 
the  finest  place  ho  had  ever  been  in.  When  the  first  music  was  played,  he  said,  '  It 
was  a  wonder  how  so  many  fiddlers  could  play  at  one  time  without  putting  one 
another  out.'  While  the  fellow  was  lighting  the  upper  candles,  he  cried  out  to  Mrs. 
Miller, '  Look,  look,  madam,  the  very  picture  of  the  man  in  the  end  of  the  conunon- 
prayer  book,  before  the  gunpowder  treason  service.'  Nor  could  ho  help  observing, 
with  a  sigh,  when  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  '  That  here  were  candles  enough 
burnt  in  one  night  to  keep  an  honest  poor  family  for  a  whole  twelvemonth.' 

As  soon  as  the  play,  which  was  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Dennoark,  began,  Partridge  was 
all  attention,  nor  did  he  break  silence  till  the  entrance  of  the  ghost ;  upon  which 
be  asked  Jones, '  What  man  that  was  in  the  strange  dress ;  something,'  said  he, '  like 
wbat  I  have  seen  in  a  picture.    Sure  it  ifl  not  armour,  is  it  V    Jones  answered, '  That 
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18  the  ghost'  To  which  Partridge  replied,  with  a  imile,  *  Persuade  me  to  that,  lir, 
if  you  can.  Though  I  can't  say  I  ever  actually  saw  a  ghost  in  my  life,  yet  I  am 
certain  I  should  know  one  if  I  saw  him  better  than  that  comes  to.  No,  no,  sir ; 
ghosts  don't  appear  in  such  dresses  as  that  neither.'  In  this  mistake,  which  ctused 
much  laughter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Partridge,  he  was  suffered  to  coDiinue  till  tbe 
scene  between  the  ghost  and  Hamlet,  when  Partridge  gave  that  credit  to  Mr.  Garrick 
which  he  had  denied  to  Jones,  and  fell  into  so  violent  a  trembling  that  his  knees 
knocked  against  each  other.  Jones  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage  1  '  0  la !  sir,'  said  he,  *  I  perceive  now 
it  is  what  you  told  me.  I  am  not  afVaid  of  any  thing,  for  I  know  it  is  but  a  playi 
and  if  it  was  really  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no  harm  at  such  a  distance,  and  in  so 
much  company ;  and  yet  if  I  was  frightened,  I  am  not  the  only  person.'  *  Why,  who,' 
cries  Jones,  '  dost  thou  take  to  be  such  a  coward  here  besides  thyselfl'  '  Nay,  yon 
may  call  me  coward  if  you  will ;  but  if  that  little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not 
ft>ightened ;  I  never  saw  any  man  frightened  in  my  life.  Ay,  ay ;  go  along  with  yoa! 
Ay,  to  be  sure!  Who's  fool  thenl  Will  youl  Lud  have  mercy  upon  such  fool- 
hardiness  !  Whatever  happens  it  is  good  enough  for  you  Follow  you  !  I'd  folloir 
the  devil  as  soon.  Nay,  perhaps  it  is  the  devil — for  they  say  he  can  put  on  what 
likeness  he  pleases.  Oh !  here  he  is  again.  No  fkrther !  No,  you  have  gone  for 
enough  already ;  fkrther  than  I'd  have  gone  for  all  the  king's  dominions.'  Jodo 
offered  to  speak,  but  Partridge  cried,  'llush,  hush,  dear  sir,  don't  you  hear  himV 
And  during  the  whole  speech  of  the  ghost,  he  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the 
ghost,  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his  mouth  open ;  the  same  passions  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  Hamlet  succeeded  likewise  in  him. 

When  the  scene  was  over,  Jones  said,  '  Why,  Partridge,  you  exceed  my  expecta- 
tions. You  enjoy  the  play  more  than  I  conceived  possible.'  *  Nay,  sir,*  answered 
Partridge,  '  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the  devil,  I  can't lielp  it;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  ii 
natural  to  be  surprised  at  such  things,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  them: 
not  that  it  was  the  ghost  that  surprised  me  neither ;  for  I  should  have  known  thit 
to  have  been  only  a  man  in  a  strange  dress ;  but  when  I  saw  that  little  man  so 
frightened  himself,  it  was  that  which  took  hold  of  me.'  '  And  dost  thou  imaigine  then, 
Partridge,'  cries  Jones,  '  that  he  was  really  frightened  V  '  Nay  sir,*  said  Partridge, 
'  did  not  you  yourself  observe  afterwards,  when  he  found  it  was  his  own  father*! 
spirit,  and  how  he  was  murdered  in  the  garden,  how  his  fear  forsook  him  by  degrees, 
and  he  was  struck  dumb  with  sorrow,  as  it  were,  Just  as  I  should  have  been,  had  it 
been  my  own  case.  But  hush !  0  la!  what  noise  is  thati  There  he  is  again.  Well, 
to  be  certain,  though  I  know  there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it,  I  am  glad  I  am  not  down 
yonder  where  those  men  are.'  Then  turning  his  eyes  again  upon  Hamlet,  '  Ay,  yon 
may  draw  your  sword ;  what  signifies  a  sword  against  the  power  of  the  devil  T 

During  the  second  act,  Partridge  made  very  few  remarks.  He  greatly  admired 
the  fineness  of  the  dresses;  nor  could  he  help  observing  upon  the  king's  countenanoe. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  '  how  people  may  be  deceived  by  faces  1  Nulla  fides  fitnUi  is,  I 
find,  a  true  saying.  Who  would  think,  by  looking  in  the  king's  face,  that  he  had  ever 
conunitted  a  murder  V  He  then  inquired  afler  the  ghost ;  but  Jones,  who  intended 
he  should  be  surprised,  gave  no  other  satisflu:tion  than  <  that  he  might  possibly  see 
him  again  soon,  and  in  a  flash  of  fire.' 

Partridge  sat  in  fearfVil  expectation  of  this;  and  now,  when  the  ghost  made  his 
next  appearance,  Partridge  cried  out,  *  There,  sir,  now ;  what  say  you  now  ?  is  he 
frightened  now  or  nol  As  much  frightened  as  you  think  me,  and,  to  be  sure, 
nobody  can  help  some  fears,  I  would  not  be  in  so  bad  a  condition  as — ^what's  bit 
name— Squire  Hamlet  is  there,  for  all  the  world.  Bless  mo !  what's  become  of  the 
spirit  ?  As  I  am  a  living  soul,  I  thought  I  saw  him  sink  into-  the  earth.'  '  Indeed 
you  saw  right,'  answered  Jones.  •  Well,  well,'  cried  Partridge,  *  I  know  it's  only  a 
play ;  and  besides,  if  there  was  any  thing  m  all  this,  Madam  Miller  would  not  fauig^ 
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80  ;  for  as  to  you,  sir,  you  would  not  be  afraid,  I  believe,  if  the  devil  was  here  in 
person.  There,  there ;  ay,  no  wonder  you  are  in  such  a  passion ;  shake  the  vile 
wicked  wretch  to  pieces.  If  she  was  my  own  mother  I  should  serve  her  so.  To  be 
sure  all  duty  to  a  mother  is  forfeited  by  such  wicked  doings.  Ay,  go  about  your 
business ;  I  hate  the  sight  of  you.' 

Our  critic  was  now  pretty  silent  till  the  play  which  Hamlet  introduces  before  the 
king.  This  he  did  not  at  first  understand,  till  Jones  explained  it  to  him ;  but  he  no 
sooner  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it.  than  he  began  to  bless  himself  that  he  had  never 
committed  murder.  Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Miller,  he  asked  her,  '  If  she  did  not 
imagine  the  king  looked  as  if  he  was  touched ;  though  he  is,  said  he,  a  good  actor, 
and  doth  all  he  can  do  to  hide  it.  Well,  I  would  not  have  so  much  to  answer  for  as 
that  wicked  man  there  hath,  to  sit  upon  a  much  higher  chair  than  he  sits  upon.  No 
wonder  he  run  away ;  for  your  sake  I'll  never  trust  an  innocent  face  again.' 

The  grave-digging  scene  next  engaged  the  attention  of  Partridge,  who  expressed 
much  surprise  at  the  number  of  skulls  thrown  upon  the  stage.  To  which  Jones 
answered,  '  That  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous  burial-places  about  town.'  '  No 
wonder,  then,'  cries  Partridge,  '  that  the  place  is  haunted.  But  I  never  saw  in  my 
life  a  worse  grave-digger.  I  had  a  sexton  when  I  was  clerk  that  should  have  dug 
three  graves  while  he  is  digging  one.  The  fellow  handles  a  spade  as  if  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  had  one  in  his  hand.  Ay,  ay,  you  may  sing.  You  had  rather 
sing  than  work,  I  believe.'  Upon  Hamlet's  taking  up  the  skull,  he  cried  out,  '  Well  I 
it  is  strange  to  see  how  fearless  some  men  are :  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  touch 
any  thing  belonging  to  a  dead  man  on  any  account.  He  seemed  frightened  enough 
too  at  the  ghost,  I  thought.    Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapUJ 

Little  moro  worth  remembering  occurred  during  the  play ;  at  the  end  of  which 
Jones  asked  him,  '  Which  of  the  players  he  had  liked  best  V  To  this  he  answered, 
witli  some  appearance  of  indignation  at  the  question,  '  The  king  without  doubt.' 
*  Indeed,  Mr.  Partridge,'  says  Mrs.  Miller,  *you  are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with 
the  town ;  for  they  are  all  agreed  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the  best  player  who  ever 
was  on  the  stage.'  '  He  the  best  player !'  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemptuous 
sneer ;  '  Why,  I  could  act  as  well  as  ho  myself  I  am  sure  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I 
should  have  looked  in  the  very  same  manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  then, 
to  be  sure,  in  that  scene,  as  you  called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother,  where  you 
tdd  me  he  acted  so  fine,  why.  Lord  help  mo,  any  man,  that  is  any  good  man,  that 
had  such  a  mother,  would  have  done  exactly  the  same.  I  know  you  are  only  joking 
with  me ;  but,  indeed,  madam,  though  I  was  never  at  a  play  in  London,  yet  I  have 
Been  acting  before  in  the  country  ;  and  the  king  for  my  money ;  he  speaks  all  his 
words  distinctly,  half  as  loud  again  as  the  other.   Any  body  may  see  he  is  an  actor.' 

While  Mrs.  Miller  was  thus  engaged  in  conversation  with  Partridge,  a  lady  came 
up  to  Mr.  Jones,  whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  She  said  she 
had  seen  him  ft>om  the  other  part  of  the  gallery,  and  had  taken  that  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  him,  as  she  had  something  to  say  which  might  be  of  great  service  to 
himself.  She  then  acquainted  him  with  her  lodgings,  and  made  him  an  appoint- 
ment the  next  day  in  the  morning;  which,  upon  recollection,  she  presently  changed 
to  the  afternoon ;  at  which  time  Jones  promised  to  attend  her. 

Thus  ended  the  adventure  at  the  play-house  where  Partridge  had  afforded  great 
mirth,  not  only  to  Jones  and  Mrs.  Miller,  but  to  all  who  sat  within  hearing,  who  were 
more  attentive  to  what  he  said  than  to  any  thing  that  passed  on  the  stage.  He 
durst  not  go  to  bed  all  that  night  for  fear  of  the  ghost ;  and  for  many  nights  after 
sweated  two  or  three  hours  before  he  went  to  sleep  with  the  same  apprehensions, 
and  walked  several  times  in  great  horrors,  crying  out, '  Lord,  hav6  mercy  upon  us  I 
Qkere  it  is.' 

Six  years  after  tlie  publication  of  'Joseph  Andrews/  and  before  'Tom 
VOL.  II. — 2  K 
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Jones'  liad  been  produced,  a  third  novelist  bad  taken  the  field,  different  in 
many  respects  from  eitber  Ricbardson  or  Fielding,  but  like  them  devoted  to 
that  (;lass  of  fictitious  composition  wlxich  is  founded  in  truth  and  nature. 
Smollett^  the  writer  to  whom  we  here  allude,  is  frequently,  however,  so  grossly 
indelicate,  and  even  immoral,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  novels  that 
we  dare  venture  to  recommend  to  the  general  reader. 

Tobias  George  Smollett  was  bom  in  Dulqubarn-house,  near  the  village 
of  lienton,  Dumbartonshire,  in  1721.  His  father,  a  yoimger  son  of  Sir 
James  Smollett  of  Bonbill,  having  died  early,  the  novelist  was  educated  by 
his  grandfather.  After  the  usual  course  of  instruction  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  Dumbarton,  and  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  he  was  placed  ap- 
prentice to  a  medical  practitioner  of  Glasgow.  He  was  nineteen  when  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  expired,  and  at  this  early  age,  his  grandfather  having 
died  witthout  making  any  i)ro\'i8ion  for  him,  the  young  and  sanguine  ad- 
venturer proceeded  to  London,  his  chief  dependence  being  a  tragedy,  called 
the  Regicide^  which  he  attempted  to  bring  out  at  the  theatres.  Foiled  in 
this  effort  of  juvenile  ambition,  Smollett  became  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
an  eighty-gun- ship,  and  was  present  at  the  ill-planned  and  disastrous  expe- 
dition against  Carthagena,  which  he  has  described  with  much  force  in  his 
Roderick  Random,  He  returned  to  England  in  1746,  published  two  satires, 
Advice  and  Reproofs  and  in  1748  gave  to  the  world  his  novel  of  Roderick 
Random,    Peregrine  PiMe  appeared  about  three  years  afterwards. 

Smollett  next  attempted  to  practice  medicine,  but  failing  to  succeed,  be 
took  a  house  at  Chelsea,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profijssion. 
Notwithstanding  his  facility  of  compasition,  his  general  information  and 
talents,  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle  for  existence,  embittered  by  per- 
sonal quarrels,  chiefly  brought  on  by  irritability  of  temper.  In  1753  his 
romance  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  was  published,  and  two  years  after 
appeared  his  translation  of  Don  Quixote.  Aft^r  he  had  finished  this  task 
he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  as  his  fame  had  gone  before  him, 
his  rea*.ption  by  the  literati  of  Scotland  was  cordial  and  flattering.  His 
filial  tenderness  and  affection  was  gratified  by  meeting  with  his  suniving 
parent.  His  mother  did  not  at  first  recognize  him ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
perceived  his  old  familiar  smile,  she  exclaimed,  *  Ah,  my  son !  my  son !  I 
have  found  you  at  last !'  On  this  occasion  he  visited  also  his  relations  and 
native  scenes  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  spent  two  days  in  Glasgow,  amid  the 
companions  of  his  boyhood. 

On  his  return  to  England  Smollett  resumed  his  literary  occupatioDS,  and 
became  the  editor  of  the  Critical  Review ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  un- 
warrantable attack  on  Admiral  Knowles,  he  was  tried  for  libel,  fined  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  He  con- 
soled himself  by  writing,  while  in  prison,  his  novel  of  Launceiot  Oreaves ; 
and  immediately  after  he  was  released  fi*om  confinement,  a  Hisiory  ^  Em^ 
land,  designed  as  a  oontmuation  of  the  history  of  Hume.    This  wock  k  9aid 
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to  have  been  completed  in  fourteen  months,  and  is  certainly  the  author's  most 
important  production.  The  lass  of  his  only  daughter,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  her  age,  at  this  time  preyed  so  deeply  upon  his  mind,  that,  in  order  to 
assuage  his  grief  he  went  abroad,  and  remained  on  the  continent  about  two 
years ;  but  not  finding  the  relief  he  had  anticipated,  he  returned  to  England, 
again  visited  his  native  country,  and  passed  some  time  with  his  cousin 
at  Bonhill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  SmoUett's  health  was  now  com- 
pletely gone,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1770,  he  again  resolved  to  go 
abroad.  His  friends  endeavored  to  obtain  a  consulate  for  him  at  some  port 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  but  as  they  did  not  succeed.  Dr.  Armstrong,  who 
was  then  abroad,  engaged  a  cottage  for  bim  in  the  neighborhood  of  Leghorn. 
The  warm  and  genial  cUmato  of  Italy  seems  to  have  awakened  his  fancy, 
and  breathed  a  temporary  animation  into  his  debihtated  frame.  He  here 
wrote  his  Humphrey  Clmker^  the  most  rich,  varied,  and  agreeable  of  his 
novels.  He  had  just  committed  this  work  to  the  public,  when  he  expired, 
on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  1771,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

From  the  last  and  best  of  Smollett's  novels,  *  Humphrey  Clinker,'  we  se- 
lect the  following  affecting  incident,  witnessed  in  a  small  town  near  Lanark, 
where  a  successful  soldier,  on  his  return  home,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
years,  finds  his  father  at  work  paving  the  street 


SCENE  AT  LANARK. 

We  Bet  out  fVom  Glasgow,  by  the  way  of  Lanark,  the  county  town  of  Clydesdale, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  whole  river  Clyde,  rushing  down  a  steep  rock, 
forms  a  very  noble  and  stupendous  cascade.  Next  day  we  were  obliged  to  halt 
in  a  small  borough,  until  the  carriage,  which  had  received  some  damage,  should 
be  repaired ;  and  here  we  met  with  an  incident  which  warmly  interested  the  be- 
nevolent spirit  of  Mr.  Bramble.  As  wo  stood  at  the  window  of  an  inn  that  fVonted 
the  public  prison,  a  person  arrived  on  horseback  genteelly  though  plamly  dressed 
In  a  blue  frock,  with  his  own  hair  cut  short,  and  a  gold-laced  hat  upon  his  head. 
Alighting,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  landlord,  he  advanced  to  an  old  man  who 
waa  at  work  in  paving  the  street,  and  accosted  him  in  these  words — '  This  is  hard 
work  for  such  an  old  man  as  you.'  So  saying,  he  took  the  instrument  out  of  his 
band,  and  began  to  thump  the  pavement.  After  a  few  strokes,  *  Have  you  never 
a  son,'  said  he,  '  to  ease  you  of  this  labour  V  '  Yes,  an'  please  your  honour,'  replied 
the  senior, '  I  have  three  hopeftil  lads,  but  at  present  they  are  out  of  the  way.* 
*  Honour  not  me,'  cried  the  stranger, '  it  more  becomes  me  to  honour  your  gray 
hairs.  Where  are  those  sons  you  talk  of?'  The  ancient  paviour  said,  his  eldest 
son  was  a  captain  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the  youngest  had  lately  enlisted  as  a 
soldier,  in  hopes  of  prospering  like  his  brother.  The  gentleman  desiring  to  know 
what  was  become  of  the  second,  he  wiped  his  eyes,  and  owned  ho  had  taken  upon 
him  his  old  flither's  debts,  for  which  he  was  now  in  prison  hard  by. 

The  traveller  made  three  quick  steps  towards  the  jail ;  then  turning  short, 
'  Tell  me,'  said  he,  '  has  that  unnatural  captain  sent  you  nothing  to  relieve  your 
distresses  V  '  Call  him  not  unnatural.'  replied  the  other.  '  God's  blessing  be  upon 
liim  !  he  sent  me  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I  made  a  bad  use  of  it ;  I  lost  it 
by  being  security  for  a  gentleman  that  was  my  landlord,  and  was  stripped  of  all  I 
liad  besides.'  '  At  that  instant  a  young  man,  thrusting  out  his  head  and  neck  between 
two  iron  bars  in  the  prison  window,  exclaimed,  '  Father !  father !  if  my  brothct 
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William  is  in  life,  that's  he.'  *  I  am !  I  am !'  cried  the  stranger,  clasping  the  oW 
man  in  his  arms,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  'I  am  your  son  Willy,  snw 
enough  !'  Before  the  father,  who  was  quite  confounded,  could  make  any  return  to 
this  tenderness,  a  decent  old  woman,  bolting  out  fVom  the  door  of  a  poor  habita- 
tion, cried,  '  Where  is  my  bairn  1  where  is  my  dear  Willy  V  The  c^tain  no  sooobt 
hiihM  her,  than  he  quitted  his  father,  and  ran  into  her  embrace. 

I  can  assure,  my  uncle  who  saw  and  heard  every  thing  that  passed,  was  as  much 
moved  as  any  one  of  the  i>artics  concerned  in  this  pathetic  recognition.  He  sob- 
bed, and  wept,  and  clapped  his  hands,  and  hollowed,  and  finally  ran  down  into  the 
street.  By  this  time  the  captain  had  retired  witli  his  parents,  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  were  assembled  at  the  door.  Mr.  Bramble,  nevertheless,  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  entering  the  house,  *  Captain,'  said  he,  '  I  bog  the  faroor 
of  your  acquaintance.  I  would  have  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  see  this  afiect- 
ing  scene ;  and  I  shall  think  myself  ha])py  if  you  and  your  parents  will  dine  with 
me  at  the  public-house.'  The  captain  thanked  him  for  his  kind  invitation,  which 
he  said  he  would  accept  with  pleasure ;  but  in  the  meantime  he  could  not  think 
of  eating  or  drinking  while  his  poor  brother  was  in  trouble.  He  forthwith  de- 
posited a  sum  equal  to  the  debt  into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  who  ventured 
to  set  his  brother  at  libcity  without  further  process ;  and  then  the  whole  family 
repaired  to  the  inn  with  my  uncle,  attended  by  the  crowd,  the  individuals  of  which 
shook  their  townsman  by  the  hand,  while  he  returned  their  caresses  without  the 
least  sign  of  pride  or  afifectation.  % 

This  honest  favourite  of  fortune,  whose  name  was  Brown,  told  my  uncle  that  be 
had  been  bred  a  weaver,  and  about  eighteen  years  ago  had,  fVom  a  spirit  of  idlenen 
and  dissipation,  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  that 
in  the  course  of  duty  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  and  approbation 
of  Lord  Clive,  who  preferred  him  from  one  step  to  another  till  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  captain  and  paymaster  to  the  regiment,  in  which  capacities  he  bod  honestly 
amassed  above  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  at  the  peace  resigned  his  commission. 
He  had  sent  several  remittances  to  his  fiither,  who  received  the  first  only,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  second  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  bankrupt,  and  the 
third  had  been  consigned  to  a  gentleman  in  Scotland  who  died  before  it  arrived,  so 
that  it  still  remained  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  executors.  Ho  now  presented  the 
old  roan  with  fifty  pounds  for  his  present  occasions,  over  and  above  bank  notes  for 
one  hundred,  which  ho  had  deposited  for  his  brother's  release.  Ho  brought  along 
with  him  a  deed,  ready  executed,  by  which  he  settled  a  perpetuity  of  fourscore 
pounds  upon  his  parents,  to  bo  inherited  by  the  other  two  sons  afler  their  decease. 
He  promised  to  purchase  a  commission  for  his  youngest  brother ;  to  take  the  other 
as  his  own  partner  in  a  manufacture  which  he  intends  to  set  up  to  give  employment 
and  bread  to  the  industrious ;  and  to  give  five  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of  dower  to 
his  sister,  who  had  married  a  farmer  in  low  circumstances.  Finally,  he  gave  fifty 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  town  where  he  was  bom,  and  feasted  all  the  inhabitants 
without  exception. 

My  uncle  was  so  charmed  with  the  character  of  captain  Brown,  that  ho  drank  his 
health  three  times  successively  at  dinner.  Ho  said  he  was  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  that  he  was  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  had  in  some  measure  redeemed 
human  nature  Orom  the  reproach  of  pride,  selfishness,  and  uigratitude.  For  mj  part 
I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  modesty  as  with  the  filial  virtue  of  this  honest 
soldier,  who  assumed  no  merit  firom  his  success,  and  said  very  little  of  his  own  trans- 
actions, though  the  answers  he  made  to  our  inquiries  were  equally  sensible  and  la- 
conic. Mrs.  Tabitha  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  until  she  understood  that  he 
was  going  to  make  a  tender  of  his  hand  to  a  person  of  low  estate,  who  had  been  his 
sweetheart  while  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  weaver.  Our  aunt  was  no  sooner  made 
acquainted  with  this  design,  than  she  starched  up  her  behaviour  with  a  doable  pov- 
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tion  of  reserve ;  and  when  the  company  broke  up,  she  observed,  with  a  toss  of  her 
Dose,  that  Brown  was  a  civil  fellow  enough,  considering  the  lowness  of  his  origin  I 
but  that  fortune,  though  she  had  mended  his  circumstances,  was  incapable  to  raise 
his  ideas,  which  were  still  humble  and  plebeian. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  literary  career  Smollett  produced  some  poem^ 
that  gave  promise  of  a  high  order  of  poetic  genius.  His  Ode  to  Independ- 
ence, one  of  these,  possesses  the  masculine  strength  of  Dryden,  with  an 
elevation  of  moral  feeling  and  sentiment,  rarely  attempted  or  felt  by  that 
great  poet.  Another  is  the  following  sweetly  plaintive  strain,  occasioned  by 
the  barbarities  committed  in  the  Highlands  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  in  1 746. 

THE  TEARS  OP  SCOTLAND. 

Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn! 
Thy  sons,  for  valour  long  renowned, 
Lie  slaughtered  on  their  native  ground; 
Thy  hospitable  roof^  no  more 
Invite  the  stranger  to  the  door; 
In  smoky  ruins  sunk  they  lie, 
The  monuments  of  cruelty. 

The  wretched  owner  sees  afar 
His  all  become  the  prey  of  war; 
Bethinks  him  of  his  babes  and  wife, 
Then  smites  his  breast,  and  curses  life. 
Thy  swains  are  famished  on  the  rocks, 
Where  once  they  fed  their  wanton  flocks; 
Thy  ravished  virgins  shriek  in  vain; 
Thy  infants  perish  on  the  plain. 

What  boots  it,  then,  in  every  clime, 
Through  the  wide-spreading  waste  of  time ; 
Thy  martial  glory,  crowned  with  praise, 
Still  shone  with  undiminished  blaze? 
Thy  towering  spirit  now  is  broke, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  the  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell, 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

The  rural  pipe  and  merry  lay 
No  more  shall  cheer  the  happy  day; 
No  social  scenes  of  gay  delight 
Beguile  the  dreary  winter  night. 
No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow. 
And  nought  be  heard  but  sounds  of  woe, 
While  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain. 

Oh !  baneful  cause,  oh !  fktal  mom. 
Accursed  to  ages  yet  unborn ! 
The  sons  against  their  ftither  stood, 
The  parent  shed  his  children's  blood. 
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Yet,  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased : 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 
Devouring  flames  and  murdering  steel! 

The  pious  mother,  doomed  to  death, 
Forsaken,  wanders  o'er  the  heath, 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head, 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
Bereft  of  shelter,  food,  and  friend, 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend : 
And  stretched  beneath  the  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  babes,  and  dies. 

While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins, 
And  unimpaired  remembrance  reigns, 
Resentment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat ; 
And,  spite  of  her  insulting  foe, 
My  sympathizing  verse  shall  flow : 
*  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  banished  peace,  thy  laurels  torn.' 

To  the  great  novelists  whom  we  have  now  noticed,  we  may  add  Brooke, 
Sterne,  Johnstone,  and  Walpole. 

Henry  Brooke,  the  author  of  a  novel  under  the  title  of  7%«  Fool  of 
Quality,  was  born  at  Rantaven,  Ireland,  in  1706.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  Middle 
Temple,  where,  from  the  vivacity  of  his  genius,  the  excellence  of  his  heart, 
and  his  literary  att^dnments,  he  soon  became  the  friend  and  fiavorite  of  the 
most  prominent  wits  of  the  day.  His  taste  for  the  drama  induced  him  to 
write  the  tragedy  of  Chistavus  Vasa  ;  but  unfortunately  the  politics  of  the 
times,  and  the  influence  of  government,  forbade  its  production  on  the  stage, 
as  it  breathed  sentiments  too  warm  and  elevated  in  favor  of  liberty.  The 
sentiments  of  the  play,  however,  suited  the  public  taste,  and  when  it  appeared 
in  print,  so  rapid  was  the  sale,  that  the  author  received  more  than  ten  times 
as  large  a  remimeration  as  would  have  accrued  to  him  from  its  representa- 
tion. In  easy  circumstances,  and  influenced  by  a  beloved  wife,  he  now  re- 
solved to  return  to  Ireland,  and  pass  his  remaining  days  amid  the  peacefiil 
and  retired  scenes  of  private  life.  He  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  tenth  of  Octo- 
ber, 1783. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Brooke  continued  his  literary  la- 
bors, and  produced  a  number  of  other  dramatic  pieces,  a  poem  on  Uhivertal 
Beauty,  and  the  dramatic  novel  already  mentioned.  The  works  of  this 
author  have  now  very  generally  fallen  into  obscurity,  but  *  The  Fool  of 
Quality'  was  very  popular  in  its  day,  and  contains  many  pleasing  and  in* 
structive  sketches  for  youthful  readers.  It  does  not,  however,  offer  any 
passage  for  quotation. 
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Sterne,  tho  witty,  pathetic,  and  sentimental  author  of  Tristram  Shandy, 
was  not  inferior  in  conception  of  rich  eccentric  comic  character,  to  any  Eng- 
lish novel  writer  that  preceded  him.  Brother  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby, 
Trim,  the  widow  Wadman,  and  Dr.  Slop,  will  go  down  to*^  posterity  with  the 
kindred  creations  of  Cervantes.  This  idol  of  his  own  day  is  now,  however, 
but  little  read,  except  in  passages  of  pure  sentiment.  His  broad  humor  is 
no  longer  relished ;  his  oddities  have  not  the  gloss  of  novelty ;  and  his  inde- 
cencies startle  the  delicate  and  correct.  The  want  of  simplicity  and  de- 
cency for  which  even  his  sparkling  polished  diction  ciin  not  atone,  is  his 
greatest  fault.  Sterne's  hfe  too,  was  as  little  in  keeping  as  his  writings. 
Though  a  clergyman,  he  was  dissolute  and  licentious  ;  and  though  a  senti- 
mentalist, who  had,  with  his  ])en,  tears  for  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
he  wiis,in  his  own  conduct,  hard-hearted  and  selfish.  Had  he  confined  him- 
self to  his  living  in  the  country,  going  his  daily  rounds  of  pastoral  duties,  he 
would  have  been  a  wiser  and  better  man.  *  He  degenerated  in  London,' 
says  Garrick,  Mike  an  ill-transplanted  shrub:  the  incense  of  the  great 
spoiled  his  head,  and  their  ragouts  his  stomach.  He  grew  sickly  and  proud 
— an  invalid  in  body  and  mind.' 


Laurence  Sterne  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  and  was  bom  at 
Clonmel,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1713. 
He  was  educated  by  a  cousin,  first  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  in  1*740.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  orders,  his  uncle.  Dr.  Sterne,  a  rich  pluralist,  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Sutton,  to  which  was  added  a  prebend  of  York ;  and 
through  his  marriage  with  a  York  lady,  he  derived  another  living  in  that 
county,  the  rectory  of  Stillington.  He  lived  nearly  twenty  years  at  Sutton, 
reading,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shooting,  with  occasional  quarrels  with  his 
clerical  brethren,  with  whom  ho  was  no  favorite.  He  left  Yorkshire  for 
London,  in  1759,  to  publish  the  two  first  volumes  of  *  Tristram  Shandy.' 
Two  other  volumes  were  published  in  1761,  and  during  the  following  year, 
the  same  number  more.  He  now  took  a  tour  to  France,  which  enriched 
some  of  his  subsequent  volumes  of  '  Tristram,'  with  his  exquisite  sketches 
of  peasants  and  vine-dressers,  the  muleteer,  the  abbess  and  Margarita,  Maria 
at  Moulines,  and  the  poor  ass  with  his  heavy  panniers,  at  Lyons. 

In  1764,  Sterne  took  another  continental  tour,  and  penetrated  into  Italy, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  his  Sentimental  Journey.  The  latter  work  he 
composed  on  his  return  to  Coxwould,  the  living  of  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  on  tho  first  publication  of  '  Tristram,'  by  Lord  Falconbridge. 
Having  completed  the  first  part  of  his  *  Journey'  he  went  to  London  to  see 
it  published,  and  died  in  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
March,  1768.  His  death-bed  was  attended  by  nobody  but  a  hired  nurse. 
He  had  often  wished  to  die  in  an  inn,  where  the  few  cold  offices  he 
might  require  could  be  purchased  with  a  few  guineas,  and  paid  to  him  with 
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an  undisturbed  and  punctual  attention.  His  wish  was  realized  almost  to 
the  letter. 

Sterne's  great  work,  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  is  but  a  bundle  of  episodes  and 
digressions,  strung  together  without  any  attempt  at  regularity  or  order.  The 
reader  must  'give  up  the  reins  of  his  imagination  into  his  author's  hands — 
be  pleased,  he  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore.'  Through  the 
whole  novel,  however,  over  its  mists  and  absurdities,  shines  his  little  £Emiily 
band  of  friends  and  relatives — that  inimitable  group  of  ori^nals  and  humor- 
ists— which  stand  out  from  the  canvass  with  the  force  and  distinctness  of 
reality.  This  distinctness  and  separate  identity  is  a  proof  of  what  Cole- 
ridge has  tenned  the  peculiar  power  of  Sterne,  of  seizing  on,  and  bringing 
forward  those  points  on  which  every  man  is  a  humorist^  and  of  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  out  tlie  characteristics  of  two  beings  of 
the  most  opposite ^  natures — the  elder  Shandy,  and  Toby — and  surrounded 
them  with  a  group  of  followers,  sketched  with  equal  life  and  individuaHty. 

Some  volumes  of  Sermoiift,  published  by  Sterne,  show,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  poet  Gray,  'a  strong  imagination  and  a  sensible  heart;  but,' 
he  adds,  *  you  see  the  author  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laughter,  and 
ready  to  throw  Ills  periwig  in  the  face  of  the  audience.'  Both  the 'Ser- 
mons' and  the  '  Journey'  are  more  regular  than  '  Tristram,'  but  in  other 
resi)ects  they  partake  largely  of  the  same  character.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
sentimental  style  of  Sterne,  we  select  the  following  passage  firom  his 
'  Journey' : — 

THE   STARLING— CAPTIVITY. 

And  as  for  the  Bastilc,  the  terror  is  in  the  word.  Make  the  most  of  it  yon  can, 
said  I  to  myself,  the  Bastile  is  but  another  word  for  a  tower,  and  a  tower  is  but 
another  word  for  a  house  you  can't  get  out  of.  Mercy  on  the  grouty!  for  they  are  in 
it  twice  a  year;  but  with  nine  livers  a  day,  and  pen,  and  ink,  and  paper,  and  patience, 
albiMt  a  man  can't  get  out,  lie  may  do  very  well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow,  his  innocence  appears,  and  he 
comes  out  a  better  and  wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the  court-yard  as  I  settled  thia 
account ;  and  remember  I  walked  down  stairs  in  no  small  triumph  with  the  conceit 
of  my  reasoning.  Beshrew  the  sombre  i)encil !  said  I,  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not  it« 
powers  which  paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly  a  colouring.  The  mind 
sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she  has  magnified  herself  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.  'Tis  true,  said  I,  correcting  the  prop- 
osition, the  Bastile  is  not  an  evil  to  be  despised ;  but  strip  it  of  its  towers,  fill  ap 
the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it  simply  a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some 
tyrant  of  a  distemper  and  not  of  a  man  which  holds  you  in  it,  the  evil  vanishes,  and 
you  bear  the  other  half  without  complaint.  I  was  interrupted  in  the  heyday  of  this 
soliloquy  with  a  voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which  complained  *  it  could  not 
get  out.'  I  looked  up  and  down  the  passage,  and  seeing  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  I  went  out  without  farther  attention.  In  my  return  back  through  the  passi^ 
I  heard  the  same  words  repeated  twice  over ;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it  was  a  starling 
hung  in  a  little  cage ;  '  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  I  stood 
looking  at  the  bird ;  and  to  every  person  who  came  through  the  passage,  it  ran  flat* 
tcring  to  the  side  towards  which  they  approached  it,  with  the  same  lamentatkni  of 
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its  captivity — '  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the  starling.  Qod  help  thee !  said  I,  but  1*11  let 
thee  out,  cost  what  it  will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage  to  get  the  door.  It  was 
twisti-'d  and  double  twisted  so  fast  with  wire  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without 
pulling  the  cage  to  pieces.  I  took  both  hands  to  it.  The  bird  flew  to  the  place 
where  I  was  attempting  his  deliverance,  and  thrusting  his  head  through  the  trellis, 
pressed  his  breast  against  it  as  if  impatient ;  I  fear,  poor  creature,  said  I,  I  can  not 
set  thee  at  liberty.  '  No/  said  the  starling,  '  I  can't  get  out ;  I  can't  get  out,'  said  the 
starling.  I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more  tenderly  awakened ;  or  do  I  remem- 
ber an  incident  in  my  life  w^here  the  dissipated  spirit,  to  which  my  reason  had  been 
a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called  home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true 
in  tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in  one  moment  they  overthrew  all  my  sys- 
tematic reasonings  upon  the  Bastile ;  and  I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  luisaying  every 
word  I  had  said  in  going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still  Slavery,  said  I,  still  thou  art  a  bitter  draughti 
and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less 
bitter  on  that  account.  'Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  addressing 
myself  to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful, 
and  ever  will  be  so,  till  nature  herself  shall  change;  no  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy 
snowy  mantle,  or  ehcmic  power  turn  thy  sceptre  into  iron :  with  thee  to  smile  upon 
him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose  court 
thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven !  cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step  but 
one  in  my  ascent,  grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but 
this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion,  and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems  good 
onto  thy  divine  providence,  upon  those  heads  which  are  aching  for  them. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I  sat  down  close  to  my  table, 
and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  1  began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  con- 
finement. I  was  in  a  right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I  gave  (iill  scope  to  my  imagination. 
I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures  bom  to  no  inheritance 
but  slavery ;  but  finding,  however  afiecting  tlie  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring 
it  near  me,  and  that  the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but  distract  me,  I  took  a 
single  captive,  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,  I  then  looked  through 
the  twilight  of  his  grated  door  to  take  his  picture.  I  beheld  his  body  half- wasted 
iway  with  long  expectation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the 
lieart  it  was  which  rises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale 
md  feverish ;  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood ;  he 
lad  seen  no  sun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman 
wreathed  through  his  lattice ;  his  children — but  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and 
;  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait.  He  was  sitting  upon  the 
ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  further  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alter- 
lately  his  chair  and  bed:  a  little  calender  of  small  sticks  lay  at  the  head,  notched 
ill  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed  there ;  he  had  one  of  these 
ittle  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery 
o  add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a  hopeless 
;ye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his  head,  and  went  on  with  his  work 
>f  affliction.  I  heard  his  chains  upon  his  legs,  as  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his 
little  stick  upon  the  bimdle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh  ;  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his 
Boul.  I  burst  into  tears ;  I  could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confinement  which  my 
fancy  had  drawn. 

Charles  Johnstone,  the  period  of  whoso  birth  is  not  known,  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  and  bred  to  the  bar ;  but  a  severe  obstruction  of  his  hearing 
compelled  him  to  abandon  that  profession.  After  some  delay  and  irresolu* 
tion,  he  finally  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  literature ;  and,  in  1760,  ap- 
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|K?ared  his  first  novel,  under  the  title  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Ghiinea,  T!ie 
work  was  so  wonderfully  popular,  that  in  less  than  a  year  from  its  first  pub- 
lication, a  third  edition  was  called  for.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of  inddents, 
related  in  the  style  of  Le  Sage  and  Smollett,  but  the  satirical  portraits  are 
overcharged,  and  the  author  w^as  too  fond  of  lashing  and  exaggerating  the 
\iccs  of  his  age.  One  of  the  critics  of  the  novel  says, '  it  leads  us  along  all 
the  gloomy,  and  foul,  and  noisome  passages  of  life,  and  we  escape  from  it 
with  tlie  feeling  of  rehef  with  wliich  we  would  emerge  from  a  vault  in 
which  tlie  air  was  loaded  with  noisome  vapors.' 

Johnstone  wrote  several  other  novels  of  a  similar  description  to  '  The  Ad- 
ventures,' among  which  were  The  Reverie,  or  a  Flight  to  the  Paradise  ef 
Fools,  and  The  Pilgrim,  or  a  Picture  of  Life  ;  but  they  are  now  all  ut- 
terly forgotten.  In  1782,  the  author  went  to  India,  became  proprietor  (^ 
a  Bengal  newspaper,  and  died  there,  in  1800. 

Horace  Walpole,  the  author  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto^  was  the  third 
son  of  Sir  liobert  Wal|X)Ie,  and  was  born  in  1717.  In  the  seventeenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  soon  after  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  elegant  verses  in  honor  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the 
founder  of  Eton  school.  Under  the  patronage  of  his  father,  who  was  prime 
minister,  he  obtained,  in  1738,  the  office  of  inspector  of  exports  and  imports, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  usher  to  the  exchequer,  with 
which  he  held  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  of  clerk  of  the 
escheats  in  the  exchequer  for  life — appointments  which  yielded  him  annu- 
ally, nearly  fi\Q  thousand  pounds.  In  1739,  he  received  permission  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  and,  accompanied  by  Gray,  he  made  the  tour  of 
France  and  Italy ;  but  the  dispute  at  Reggio,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  separated  them  for  a  time,  though  their  intimacy,  to  the  honor  of 
both,  was  renewed,  in  1744. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1741,  Walpole  was  elected  a  member  of 
parhament ;  but  though  he  sat  in  the  house  over  twenty-five  years,  he  never 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker,  except  in  his  famous  defence  of  lus  fiither, 
which  occurred  in  the  very  commencement  of  his  parliamentary  career.  On 
resigning  his  scat  in  the  house,  he  retired  to  his  favorite  estate  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  near  Twickenham,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1747,  and  which,  fr(xn 
year  to  year,  he  afterwards  tastefully  adorned  with  all  the  striking  features 
of  Gothic  times.  In  this  charming  spot  the  Hterary  hermit  established,  in 
1757,  a  printing-press,  where  he  published,  first  the  two  sublime  odes  of  hia 
friend  Gray,  and  afterwards  edited  oth^r  works  in  an  elegant  and  highly 
finished  manner.  On  the  death  of  his  nephew,  in  1791,  Walpole  became 
Earl  of  Oxford,  but  elevation  of  rank  had  no  charms  for  him.  Hie  never 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  with  reluctance  submitted  to  the 
adulation  of  his  friends,  on  assuming  an  empty  title,  which  he  oontemptaoodf 
called  a  new  name  for  a  superanuated  old  man  of  seventj-foar. 

In  his  manners,  Lord  Oxford  was  polite  and  even  fiKsetioils  ;,iild 
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etters,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
1.  In  his  sentiments  he  was  lively  and  intelligent,  and  in  his  perceptions, 
r  and  acute.  If  avarice  and  vanity  were,  according  to  one  of  his 
^raphers,  his  leading  foibles,  an  affable  and  social  temper  were  his  coun- 
cting  virtues.  He  was  of  a  benignant  and  charitable  disposition,  though 
a  liberal  patron.  The  death  of  this  distinguished  man  occurred  on  the 
>nd  of  March,  1797,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
'he  *  Castle  of  Otranto,'  published  in  1764,  is  the  only  one  of  Walpolo's 
ks  that  connects  his  name  with  the  novel  writers  of  this  period.  It  at 
.  appeared  anonymously,  as  a  work  found  in  the  hbrary  of  an  ancient 
holic  family  in  the  north  of  England,  and  printed  at  Naples  in  the  black 
?r,  in  1529.  *I  wished  it  to  be  believed  ancient,'  he  said,  *and  almost 
ry  body  was  imposed  upon.*  The  tale  was  so  well  received  by  the  pub- 
that  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  to  which  the  author  prefixed 
name.  Though  designed  to  blend  the  ancient  romance,  in  which  all  was 
gination  and  improbability,  with  the  modern,  in  which  nature  is  copied, 
peculiar  taste  of  Walpole,  who  loved  to  '  gaze  on  Gothic  toys  through 
;hic  glass,'  and  the  nature  of  his  subject,  led  him  to  give  the  preponder- 
e  to  the  antique.  The  particulars  in  which  he  has  improved  on  the  in- 
lible  and  mysterioas,  are  the  dialogues  and  style,  which  are  pure  and 
matic  in  effect,  and  the  more  deUcate  and  picturesque  tone  which  he  has 
iii  to  chivalrous  manners. 

rValpole  would,  however,  hold  but  an  insignificant  place  in  English  Htera- 
j  if  his  reputation  depended  on  *  The  Castle  of  Otranto.'  His  Correspon- 
ce  and  Memoirs,  those  pictures  of  society  and  manners,  compounded  of 
and  gayety,  shrewd  observation,  sarcasm,  high  life,  and  sparkling  lan- 
ge,  place  him  in  a  high  position  among  the  literary  men  of  his  age.  In 
18,  appeared  his  Catalogue  of  Rot/a  I  and  Ncible  Authors  ^  and  three 
rs  afler,  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England,  In  1707,  he  published 
Historic  Doubts  as  to  the  character  and  person  of  Richard  the  Third ; 
des  which  he  left  for  publication  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  the 
ond,  and  a  large  collection  of  copies  of  his  letters.  As  his  letters  are 
crally  considered  his  best  performances,  we  quote  the  following  as  a 
^men. 

TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN,  1760. 

LONDON    EARTHQUAKES    AND    LONDON    GOSSIP. 

Portents  and  prodig:ies  are  grown  so  fVequent, 
That  they  have  lost  their  name. — Dryden, 

[y  text  is  not  literally  true;  but  as  far  as  earthquakes  go  towards  lowering 
price  of  wonderAil  commodities,  to  be  sure  we  are  overstocked.  We  have  had 
econd,  much  more  violent  than  the  first ;  and  you  must  not  be  surprised  if, 
next  post,  you  hear  of  a  burning  mountain  sprung  up  in  Smithfleld.  In  the 
It  between  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  (exactly  a  month  since  the  first 
ck),  the  earth  had  a  shivering  fit  between  one  and  two,  but  so  slight,  that,  if 
more  had  followed,  I  don't  believe  it  would  have  been  noticed.    I  had  been 
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awake,  and  hod  Bcarco  dozed  again,— on  a  sudden  I  felt  my  bolster  lift  i^  my 
head;  I  thought  somebody  was  getting  from  under  my  bed,  but  soon  found  it 
was  a  strong  earthquake  that  lasted  near  half  a  minute,  with  a  violent  Tibration 
and  great  roaring.  I  rang  my  bell ;  my  servant  came  in,  fHghtened  out  of  hii 
senses :  in  an  instant  we  heard  all  the  windows  in  the  neighbourhood  flung  up. 
I  got  up  and  found  people  running  into  the  streets,  but  saw  no  mischief  done : 
there  has  been  some;  two  old  houses  flung  down,  several  chimneys,  and  much 
china-ware.  The  bi'lls  rung  in  several  houses.  Admiral  Enowles,  who  has  lived 
long  in  Jamaica,  and  felt  seven  there,  says  this  was  more  violent  than  any  of 
them :  Francisco  prefers  it  to  the  dreadf\il  one  at  Leghorn.  The  wise  say,  that 
if  we  have  not  rain  soon,  we  shall  certainly  have  more.  Several  people  are  goin; 
out  of  town,  for  it  has  nowhere  reached  above  ten  miles  from  London :  they  say 
they  are  not  frightened,  but  that  it  is  such  flne  weather, '  Lord !  one  can't  help  guing 
into  the  country  !'  The  only  visible  cflcct  it  has  had  was  on  the  Ridotto,  at  which, 
being  the  following  night,  there  were  but  four  hundred  people.  A  person  who  came 
into  White's  the  morning  of  earthquake  the  flrst,  and  heard  bets  laid  on  whether  it 
was  an  earthquake  or  the  blowing  up  of  powder-mills,  went  away  exceedingly  scan- 
dalized,  and  said,  '  I  protest  they  are  such  an  impious  set  of  people,  that  I  beliera 
if  the  last  trumpet  was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppetrshow  against  judgment' 
If  we  get  any  nearer  still  to  the  torrid  zone,  I  shall  pique  myself  on  sending  yea  a 
present  of  cedrati  or  orange-flower  water ;  I  am  already  planing  a  ierreruf  for  Strain 
berry  Hill. 

The  Middlesex  election  is  carried  against  the  court :  the  Prince  is  in  a  green  frodL 
(and  I  won't  swear,  but  in  a  Scotch  plaid  waistcoat),  sat  under  the  park  w^l  in  his  chair, 
and  hallooed  the  voters  on  the  Brentford.  The  Jacobites  are  so  transported,  that 
they  are  opening  subscriptions  for  all  boroughs  that  shall  be  vacant — this  is  wise ! 
They  will  spend  their  money  to  carry  a  few  more  seats  in  a  Parliament  where  they 
will  never  have  the  majority,  and  so  have  none  to  carry  the  general  elections.  The 
omen,  however,  is  bad  for  Westminster ;  the  high-bailiff  went  to  vote  for  tiie  oppe- 
sition. 

I  now  jump  to  another  topic ;  I  find  all  this  letter  will  be  detached  scraps ;  I 
can't  at  all  contrive  to  hide  the  seams.  But  I  don't  care.  I  began  my  letter  merely 
to  tell  you  of  the  earthquake,  and  I  don't  pique  myself  upon  doing  any  more  than 
telling  you  what  you  would  be  glad  to  have  told  you.  I  told  you,  too,  how  pleased 
I  was  with  the  triumphs  of  another  old  beauty,  our  friend  the  princess.  Do  yoa 
know,  I  have  found  a  history  that  has  great  resemblance  to  hors ;  that  is,  that  he 
very  like  hers,  if  hers  is  but  like  it.  I  will  tell  it  you  in  as  few  words  as  I  can. 
Madam  la  Marechalo  de  I'Hopital  was  the  daughter  of  a  sempstress ;  a  young  gen- 
tleman fell  in  love  with  her,  and  was  going  to  be  married  to  her,  but  the  match  wai 
broken  otf.  An  old  fermier-general,  who  had  retired  into  the  province  where  tiiii 
happened,  hearing  the  story,  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  victim  ;  he  liked  her,  married 
her,  died,  and  left  her  enough  not  to  care  for  her  inconstant.  She  came  to  Paris, 
where  the  Marechal  de  I'Udpital  married  her  for  her  riches.  After  the  Marechal*s 
death,  Cassimir,  the  abdicated  king  of  Poland,  who  was  retired  into  France,  fell  in 
love  with  the  Marechale,  and  privately  married  her.  If  the  event  ever  happens,  I  shall 
certainly  travel  to  Nancy,  to  hear  her  talk  of  ma  belle  JUie  la  Reine  de  Prance.  What 
pains  my  Lady  Pomfret  would  take  to  prove  that  an  abdicated  king's  wife  did  not  take 
precedence  of  an  English  countess ;  and  how  the  princess  herself  would  grow  still 
fonder  of  the  Pretender  for  the  similitude  of  his  fortune  with  that  of  le  Roi  mon 
mari !  Her  daughter,  Mirepoix,  was  frightened  the  other  night  with  Mrs.  Nugent'i 
calling  out,  un  volcur !  vn  voleur  I  The  ambassadress  had  heard  so  much  of  rob- 
bing, she  did  not  doubt  but  dam  ce  pays  of,  they  robbed  in  the  middle  of  ta 
assembly.    It  turned  out  to  be  a  thief  in  the  candle  I    Good  night  I 
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A  Srief  notice  of  Mackenzie,  and  a  passing  remark  on  Miss  Clara  Reeve, 
will  close  our  notice  of  the  novel  writers  of  this  period. 

Henrt  Mackenzie,  sometimes  called  the  Addison  of  the  north,  and 
the  most  successful  imitator  of  Sterne,  in  sentiment,  pathos,  and  style,  waa 
bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  August,  1745,  and  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Mac- 
kenzie, a  respectable  physician  of  that  city.  He  was  educated  at  the  high- 
school  and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  prepared  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  The  legal  department  selected  by  Mackenzie,  was  the 
business  of  the  Exchequer  court,  and  that  he  might  bo  the  more  thoroughly 
qualified  for  this,  he  went  to  London  in  1765,  and  studied  the  Enghsh  Ex- 
chequer practice.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  mingled  in  its  literary  circles, 
which  then  numbered  the  groat  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith,  Blair, 
£[ames,  and  many  others.  In  1771,  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author,  in  his  novel.  The  Man  of  Feeling^  and  this  was  afterwards  followed 
by  The  Man  of  the  World,  and  Julia  de  Rouhigne,  Besides  his  novels, 
he  was  the  author  of  some  dramatic  pieces  that  were  brought  out  at  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  they  were  generally  attended  with  very  indifferent  success. 

The  style  and  diction  of  Mackenzie  are  always  choice,  elegant,  and  ex- 
pressive ;  but  he  wanted  power.  It  may  seem  strange  that  a  novelist  so 
eminently  sentimental  and  refined,  should  have  ventured  to  write  on  politi- 
cal subjects ;  but  Mackenzie  supported  the  government  of  Mr.  Pitt  with 
some  pamphlets  written  with  great  acuteness  and  discrimination.  In  real 
life  the  novelist  was  shrewd  and  practical :  he  had  early  exhausted  his  vein 
of  romance,  and  was  an  active  man  of  business.  In  1804  the  government 
Appointed  him  to  the  office  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland,  which 
entailed  upon  him  considerable  drudgery,  but  was  highly  lucrative.  In  this 
situation,  with  a  numerous  family  around  him,  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
friends  and  his  favorite  sports  of  the  field,  writing  occasionally  on  subjects 
of  taste  and  Uterature — for  he  said,  ^  The  old  stump  would  still  occasionally 
send  forth  a  few  green  shoots' — the  Man  of  Feeling  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-six,  and  died  on  the  fourteenth  of  January,  1831. 

The  first  novel  of  Mackenzie,  *  The  Man  of  Feeling,'  is  much  the  best  of 
his  works.  The  work  contains  no  regular  story,  but  the  character  of 
S[arley,  his  purity  of  mind,  and  his  bashftdness,  caused  by  excessive  deli- 
cacy, interest  the  reader  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  tale.  His 
adventures  in  London,  the  talk  of  club  and  park  frequenters,  his  visit  to 
bedlam,  and  his  relief  of  the  old  soldier,  Atkins,  and  his  daughter,  though 
partly  formed  on  the  affected  sentimental  style  of  the  inferior  romances, 
evince  a  facihty  in  moral  and  pathetic  painting  that  had,  at  that  time,  only 
been  surpassed  by  Richardson.  The  death  of  Harley,  as  described  in  the 
ibllowing  extract,  has,  in  pathos,  rarely  been  surpassed  by  any  writer : — 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HARLEY. 

Harlcy  was  one  of  those  few  fVicnds  w^hom  the  malevolence  of  fortune  had  yet 
left  mo ;  I  could  not,  therefore,  but  be  sensibly  concerned  for  his  present  indisposi- 
tion ;  there  seldom  passed  a  day  on  which  I  did  not  make  inquiry  for  him. 

The  physician  who  attended  him  had  informed  me  the  evening  before  that  he 
thought  him  considerably  better  than  ho  had  been  for  some  time  past.  I  called 
next  morning  to  be  confirmed  in  a  piece  of  intelligence  so  welcome  to  me. 

When  I  entered  his  apartment,  I  found  him  sitting  on  a  couch,  leaning  on  his  tiand, 
with  his  eye  turned  upward  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtAil  inspiration.  His  look  had 
always  an  open  benignity,  which  commanded  esteem ;  there  was  now  something 
more — a  gentle  triumph  in  it. 

He  rose,  and  met  mo  with  his  usual  kindness.  When  I  gave  him  the  good  ac- 
counts I  had  had  from  his  physician,  '  1  am  foolish  enough,'  said  he,  *  to  rely  but  little 
in  this  instance  to  physic.  My  presentiment  may  be  false ;  but  I  think  I  feel  my- 
self aj)proaching  to  my  end  by  steps  so  easy  that  they  woo  me  to  approach  it 
There  is  a  certain  dignity  in  retiring  from  life  at  a  time  when  the  infirmities  of 
ago  have  not  sapped  our  faculties.  This  world,  my  dear  Charles,  was  a  scene  in 
which  I  never  much  delighted.  I  was  not  formed  for  the  bustle  of  the  busy,  nor 
the  dissipation  of  the  gay ;  a  thousand  things  occurred  where  I  blushed  for  the  im- 
propriety of  my  conduct  when  I  thought  on  the  world,  though  my  reason  told  me  I 
should  have  blushed  to  have  done  otherwise.  It  was  a  scene  of  dissimulation,  of 
restraint,  of  disappointment.  I  leave  it  to  enter  on  that  state  which  I  have  leaned 
to  believe  is  replete  with  the  genuine  happiness  attendant  upon  virtue.  I  look  back 
on  the  tenor  of  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  few  great  offences  to  account  for. 
There  are  blemishes,  I  confess,  which  deform,  in  some  degree,  the  picture ;  bnt  I 
know  the  benignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  rejoice  at  the  thoughts  of  its  exer- 
tion in  my  favour.  My  mind  cx])ands  at  the  thought  I  shall  enter  into  the  society 
of  the  blessed,  wise  as  angels,  with  the  simplicity  of  children.' 

He  had  by  this  time  clasped  my  hand,  and  found  it  wet  by  a  tear  which  had  just 
fallen  upon  it.  His  eye  began  to  moisten  too — we  sat  for  some  time  silent.  At  Ust 
with  an  attempt  at  a  look  of  more  composure, '  There  are  some  remembrances,'  said 
Harley,  *  which  rise  involuntarily  on  my  heart,  and  make  me  almost  wish  to  live.  I 
have  been  blessed  with  a  few  friends  who  redeem  my  opinion  of  mankind.  I  recollect 
with  the  tenderest  emotion  the  scenes  of  pleasure  I  have  passed  among  them;  bat 
we  shall  meet  again,  my  friend,  never  to  be  separated.  There  are  some  feelings 
which  perhaps  are  too  tender  to  be  suffered  by  the  world.  The  world  is  in  general 
selfish,  interested,  and  unthinking,  and  throws  the  imputation  of  romance  or  melan- 
choly on  every  temper  more  susceptible  than  its  own.  I  can  not  think  but  in  those 
regions  which  I  contemplate,  if  there  is  any  thing  of  mortality  left  about  us,  that 
these  feelings  will  subsLst ;  they  are  called — perhaps  they  are — weaknesses  here;  bat 
there  may  be  some  better  modifications  of  them  in  heaven,  which  may  deserve  the 
name  of  virtues.'  He  sighed  as  he  spoke  these  last  words.  He  had  scarcely  finished 
them  when  the  door  opened  and  his  aunt  appeared  leading  in  Miss  Walton.  '  My 
dear,'  says  she,  '  here  is  Miss  Walton,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  come  and  inquire 
for  you  herself  I  could  observe  a  transient  glow  upon  his  face.  He  rose  fh)m  his 
seat.  '  If  to  know  MLss  Walton's  goodness,'  said  he,  '  be  a  littlo  to  deserve  it,  I 
have  some  claim.'  She  begged  him  to  resume  his  scat,  and  placed  herself  on  the 
sofa  beside  him.  I  took  my  leave.  Mrs.  Magery  accompanied  mo  to  the  door.  He 
was  left  with  Miss  Walton  alone.  She  inquired  anxiously  about  hw  health.  *  I 
believe,'  said  he,  '  from  the  accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me,  that 
they  have  no  great  hopes  of  ray  recovery.'  She  started  as  he  spoke  ;  but  recoUect- 
mg  herself  immediately,  endeavoured  to  flatter  him  into  a  belief  that  his  appre- 
hensions were  groundless.    '  I  know,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is  usual  with  persons  at  my 
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time  of  life  to  have  these  hopes  which  your  kindness  suggests,  but  I  would  not  wish 
to  be  deceived.  To  meet  death  as  becomes  a  man  is  a  privilege  bestowed  on  few.  I 
would  endeavour  to  make  it  mine ;  nor  do  I  think  that  I  can  ever  be  better  prepared 
for  it  than  now ;  it  is  that  chiefly  which  determines  the  fitness  of  its  approach.' 

*  Those  sentiments,'  answered  Miss  Walton,  '  are  just;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr. 
Harley,  will  own  that  life  has  its  proper  value.  As  the  province  of  virtue,  life  is 
enuoblcd ;  as  such,  it  is  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the  Supreme  Director  of  all 
things  assigned  rewards  enough  even  here  to  fix  its  attachment.' 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.    Harley  lifted  his  eyes  fVom  the  ground. 

•  There  are,'  said  he,  in  a  very  low  voice,  '  there  are  attachments,  Miss  Walton.'  His 
glance  met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a  confusion,  and  were  both  instantly  with- 
drawn. He  paused  some  moments  :  '  I  am  in  such  a  state  as  calls  for  sincerity,  let 
that  also  excuse  it — it  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feel  something 
particularly  solemn  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet  my  heart  swells  to  make  it,  awed 
as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my  presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections.'  Ho  paused 
again.  '  Let  it  not  ofifend  you  to  know  their  power  over  one  so  unworthy.  It  wiU, 
I  believe,  soon  cease  to  beat,  even  iivith  that  feeling  which  it  shall  lose  the  latest 
To  love  Miss  Walton  could  not  bo  a  crime  ;  if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the  expiation  will 
be  made.'  Her  tears  were  now  flowing  without  control.  '  Let  me  entreat  you,'  said 
she,  '  to  have  better  hopes.  Let  not  life  be  so  indiflercnt  to  you,  if  my  wishes  can 
put  any  value  on  it.  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you — I  know  your  worth 
— ^I  have  known  it  long — I  have  esteemed  it.  What  would  you  have  me  say  ?  I  have 
loved  it  as  it  deserved.'  He  seized  her  hand,  a  languid  colour  reddened  his  cheek, 
a  smile  brightened  faintly  in  his  eye.  As  he  gazed  on  her  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed,  it 
dosed.  He  sighed,  and  fell  back  on  his  seat.  Miss  Walton  screamed  at  the  sight. 
His  aunt  and  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room.  They  found  them  lying  motionless 
together.  His  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instant.  Every  art  was  tried  to 
recover  them.    With  Miss  Walton  they  succeeded,  but  Harley  was  gone  forever ! 

I  entered  the  room  where  his  body  lay ;  I  approached  it  with  reverence,  not  fear. 
I  looked ;  the  recollection  of  the  past  crowded  upon  me.  I  saw  that  form  which, 
bat  a  little  before,  was  animated  with  a  soul  which  did  honour  to  humanity,  stretched 
without  sense  or  feeling  before  me.  'Tis  a  connection  we  can  not  easily  forget.  I 
took  his  hand  in  mine.  I  repeated  his  name  involuntarily ;  I  felt  a  pulse  in  every 
yein  at  the  sound.  I  looked  earnestly  in  his  face;  his  eye  was  closed,  his  lip  pale 
and  motionless.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  in  sorrow  that  forgets  impossibility ;  I 
wondered  that  it  was  so.  The  sight  drew  a  prayer  from  my  heart ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  frailty  and  of  man !  The  confusion  of  my  mind  began  to  subside  into  thoughts ; 
I  had  time  to  weep. 

I  turned  with  a  last  farewell  on  my  lips,  when  I  observed  old  Edwards  standing 
behind  me.  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  on  another  object. 
He  pressed  between  me  and  the  bed.  and  stood  gazing  on  the  breathless  remains  of 
his  benefactor.  I  spoke  to  him  I  know  not  what ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  what  I 
said,  and  remained  in  the  same  attitude  as  before.  He  stood  some  minutes  in  that 
posture,  then  turned  and  walked  towards  the  door.  He  paused  as  he  went ;  ho  re- 
tamed  a  second  time ;  I  could  observe  his  lips  move  as  he  looked ;  but  the  voice 
they  would  have  uttered  was  lost.  He  attempted  going  again ;  and  a  third  time  he 
retomed  as  before.  I  saw  him  wipe  his  cheek ;  then,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  his  breast  heaving  with  the  most  convulsive  throbs,  he  fiung  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hinted  that  he  should  like  to  be  buried  in  a  certain  spot  near  the  grave 
of  his  mother.  This  is  a  weakness,  but  it  is  universally  incident  to  humanity ;  it  is 
At  least  a  memorial  for  those  who  survive.  For  some,  indeed,  a  slender  memorial 
will  serve ;  and  the  soil  affections,  when  ihey  are  busy  that  way,  will  build  their 
stnictures  were  it  but  on  the  paring  of  a  nail. 

He  was  buried  in  the  place  he  had  desired.    It  was  shaded  by  an  old  tree,  the  only 
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one  in  the  churchyard,  in  which  was  a  cavity  worn  by  time.  I  have  sat  with  him  in 
it,  and  counted  the  tombs.  The  last  time  we  passed  there,  methought  he  looked  wist- 
fully on  the  tree ;  there  was  a  branch  of  it  that  bent  towards  as,  waving^  in  the  wind; 
he  waved  his  hand,  as  if  he  mimicked  its  motion.  There  was  something  prcdictiTe 
in  his  look !  perhaps  it  is  foolish  to  remark  it^  but  there  are  times  and  places  when  I 
am  a  child  at  those  things. 

I  sometimes  visit  his  grave ;  I  sit  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree.  It  is  worth  a  thousand 
homilies ;  every  noble  feeling  rises  within  me !  Every  beat  of  my  heart  awakens  a  Tii- 
tue ;  but  it  will  make  you  hate  the  world.  No ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  gentleness 
around,  that  I  can  hate  nothing ;  but  as  to  the  world,  I  pity  the  men  of  it 

Mackenzie's  contributions  to  the  *  Mirror,'  and  the  *  Lounger,'  were  very 
numerous ;  and  some  of  his  papers  in  these  periodicals  are  equal  to  the 
finest  parts  of  his  more  extended  novels.  The  tale  of  La  Roche  is  of  this 
class. 

Clara  Reeve  was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  Ipswich,  and  was  born  m 
1725.  An  early  admiration  of  Walpole's  romance,  *  The  Castle  of  Otranto,' 
induced  Miss  Reeve  to  attempt  to  imitate  it,  in  a  Gothic  story,  entitled  The 
Old  English  Baron,  and  published  in  1777.  In  some  respects  the  ladj  has 
the  advantage  of  Walpole ;  her  supernatural  machinery  is  better  numaged, 
to  produce  mysteriousness  and  effect ;  but  her  style  has  not  the  point  or 
elegance  of  that  of  her  prototy|)e.  Miss  Reeve  wrote  several  other  novels, 
*  all  marked,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  *  by  excellent  good  sense,  pure  morality, 
and  a  competent  command  of  those  quahties  wliich  constitute  a  good  ro- 
mance.' They  are  now,  however,  so  nearly  forgotten,  that  the  writer's  £suDe 
now  rests  on  her  *  Old  English  Baron,'  which  is  usually  printed  along  with 
the  story  of  Walpole.  Miss  Reeve  died  in  1803,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-eight. 

With  Jenyns,  Birch,  Hartley,  Tucker,  Campbell,  Guthrie,  and  Sile, 
though  all  writers  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  novelists  who  have 
hitherto  occupied  our  attention  in  this  lecture,  we  shall  close  our  present 
remarks. 

SoAME  Jenyns  was  bom  in  London,  in  1704.  He  was  privately  educated 
preparatory  to  the  university,  and  then  entered  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  devoted  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  but  took  no  degree. 
He  was  early  distinguished  as  a  gay  and  witty  writer,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose ;  but  afterwards  applying  himself  to  serious  subjects  he  prodooed,  in 
1757,  A  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Evil ;  in  1776,  A  View  cftki 
Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  and  in  1782,  DUquiMamM 
on  Various  Subjects.  These  works  all  contain  much  ingenious  specuktioiii 
but  they  have  now  lost  most  of  their  early  popularity. 

As  a  writer,  Jenyns  is  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  his  hngiHigi^  At 
elegance  of  his  style  and  diction,  the  critical  accuracy  of  his  kilowkd|g% 
his  delicate  and  Uvely  humor.    It  is  remarkable  that  fiokn  a 
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liever  in  the  Chrisfian  Revelation,  he  became  a  deist ;  and  again,  after  wan- 
dering in  th6  labyrinth  of  skepticism  for  some  years,  he  became  a  devout 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  on  his  death-bed  gloried  in  the  reflection  that 
his  *  View  of  the  Internal  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  had  proved 
useful.    He  died  on  the  eighteenth  of  December,  1787. 

Thomas  Birch  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St  John,  Clerkenwell,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  1705.  His  &ther  was  a  quaker,  coffee-mill 
maker,  but  the  son's  fondness  for  learning  early  became  so  great,  that,  rather 
than  follow  the  calling  of  his  father,  he  left  his  home,  became  assistant  in 
Hemel  Hampstead  school,  and  there  received  his  education.  He  had  hith- 
erto adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  quakers,  but  he  now  abandoned  them,  and 
was  soon  after  ordained,  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  rose  very  rapidly 
in  the  church,  and  being  honored  with  the  degree/  of  doctor  of  divinity,  by 
the  Marischal  College  of  Aberdeen,  he  became  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage. He  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  between  London  and  Hampstead, 
on  the  ninth  of  January,  1766. 

Dr.  Birch  wrote  the  Historical  Memoirs  and  Lives  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Raleigh,  Boyle,  Tillotson,  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  besides  a  History 
of  the  Royal  Society^  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  Ho  was  a 
diligent  explorer  of  records  and  public  papers :  he  threw  light  on  history, 
but  was  destitute  of  taste,  and  the  skill  of  historical  arrangement. 

David  Hartley,  an  eminent  phpician,  was  born  in  1705.  Having 
learned  from  Locke  the  principles  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  from  a  hint 
from  Newton,  the  doctrine  that  there  were  vibrations  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  that  might  throw  light  on  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  he  formed  a 
Rystem  which  he  developed  in  an  elaborate  work,  published  in  1749,  under 
the  title  of  Observations  on  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expecta- 
tions* This  is  a  remarkably  ingenious  production,  but  its  tendency,  though 
not  thus  designed  by  the  author,  is  to  materialism.  Dr.  Hartley  died  in 
1767,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 

Abraham  Tucker  was  bom  at  Betchworth  castle,  Surrey,  in  1705.  He 
was  educated  as  a  gentleman,  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  passed  his  life  in  the  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture. After  the  laborious  study  of  years,  he  published,  imder  the  fictitious 
name  of  Edward  Search,  an  elaborate  metaphysical  work  under  the  title  of 
Tlie  Light  of  Nature  Pursued,  which  Dr.  Paley  said  contained  more  origi- 
nal thinking  and  observation  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  in  the  lui- 
guage.    The  death  of  this  truly  great  man  occurred  in  1774. 

Tucker  has,  himself,  truly  and  beautifully  characterized  his  own  favorite 
metaphysical  studies  in  the  following  short  sentence : — *  The  science  of  ab- 
struse learning,  when  completely  attained,  is  like  Achilles'  spear,  that  healed 
the  wounds  it  had  made  before.    It  cast  no  additional  light  upon  the  paths 
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of  life,  but  disperses  the  clouds  with  which  it  had  overspread  them ;  it  ad- 
vances not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his  journey,  but  conducts  him  bad 
again  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered.' 

John  CxBiPBELL  was  a  Scot  by  birth,  aji^d  was  bom  in  £(^nburgh,  on  tbe 
eighth  of  March,  1708.  When  five  years  of  age  he  left  Scotland,  which  he 
never  again  saw,  for  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor ;  and  as  soon  as  his  age 
would  permit,  he  was  placed  as  clerk  to  an  attorney,  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing the  legal  profession.  He,  however,  abandoned  the  law  for  the  more 
congenial  pursuits  of  Hterature,  and  thenceforth  hved  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
literary  occupations  in  so  secluded  a  manner  that  few  had  the  happiness  of 
his  acquaintance ;  but  those  who  visited  him  found  him  amiable  in  his  man- 
ners, instructive  in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  general  deportment  mild,  hu- 
mane, and  rehgious.  He  died  in  London,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1775. 

Dr.  Campbell's  principal  literary  productions  are  ih»  Military  History  cf 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene^  Lives  of  the  Admirals^  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Biographda  Britannica^  a  History  of  Europe,  and  a 
Political  Survey  of  Britain.  He  was  a  candid  and  intelligent  man,  weQ 
acquainted  with  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated,  and  though  not  an  elegant, 
a  truthful  writer. 

WiLUAM  Guthrie  was  bom  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland,  in  1708.  He  was 
educated  at  Ejng's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  settled  in  London  as 
an  author,  was  pensioned  by  the  govemment,  and  died  in  1770. 

Guthrie  was  an  indefatigable  writer,  and  produced  a  History  (^JSngland, 
in  three  foho  volumes ;  a  History  of  Scotland,  in  ten  volumes ;  and  a  Uni- 
versal History,  in  thirteen  volumes.  He  also  translated  Quintillian,  and 
Cicero^s  Offices  and  Epistles. 

Georob  Sale,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  in  1736,  belongs  also  to  this 
period,  and  has  given  us  the  best  translation  of  the  Koran  ever  produced  in 
the  English  language.  His  memory  is  also  to  be  cherished  on  another  ac- 
oount — he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning. 


tn\mt  tire  ^nrtq-^nurtli. 


»AVn)  HUME — ^WILLIAM  ROBERTSON — ^EDWARD  GIBBON — WILLUH  TTTLER — ROB- 
ERT HENRY— GILBERT  STUART,  ADAM  FERGUSON — ROBERT  ORME — ^ROBERT 
WATSON — DAVID  DALRTMFLE — LORD  HAILES — ^JOHN  WHITTAXER — ^WILLIAM 
KfJSSELL — LORD  GEORGE  LTTTLETON. 

THOUGH  Diucb  that  is  valuable  and  even  elegant,  appeared  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  the  early  English  historians,  yet  a  spuit  of  philosophical 
nquiry  and  reflection,  united  to  the  graces  of  literary  composition,  can 
icarcely  be  said  to  have  been  presented  by  any  historical  writer  in  the  Ian- 
ruage  previous  to  the  appearance  of  that  illustrious  triumvirate — ^Hume, 
[tobertson,  and  Gibbon.  The  materials  for  such  composition  were  now, 
lowever,  abundantly  prepared  :  in  1706,  a  *  Complete  History  of  England* 
vas  published,  containing  a  collection  of  various  works  previous  to  the  time 
>f  Charles  the  First,  and  a  continuation  by  White  Rennet,  bishop  of  Peter- 
)orough.  M.  Rapin,  a  French  Protestant,  who  had  gone  over  to  England 
vith  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  resided  there  several  years,  became  much  in- 
erested  in  English  affidrs,  and  on  retiring  to  the  Hague,  he  composed  a  vo* 
uminous  history  of  the  country,  in  French,  which  was  soon  translated  into 
Snglish,  and  enjoyed  great  popularity.  This  work  is  still  considered  valua- 
>le ;  and  it  possesses  a  property  which  no  English  author  had  hitherto  gvren 
o  a  similar  narration,  that  of  impartiality  :  it  wants,  however,  literary  at^ 
ractions.  Rapin  died  in  1725.  A  more  laborious,  exact,  and  original  his- 
orian,  appeared  at  this  time  in  Thomas  Carte,  whom  we  have  already  no- 
iced.  Nathaniel  Hooke,  who  died  in  1764,  was  the  author  of  a  Boman 
history  of  very  considerable  merit,  extending  from  the  building  of  Rome  to 
he  down£Edl  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  historical  collections  of  Carte  are  of  such  authority  as  to  have  been 
mplicitly  depended  upon  by  all  succeeding  historians  treating  of  events  in 
ilnglish  history ;  and  Hume,  relying  upon  these,  and  animated  by  a  strong 
3ve  of  Hterary  fame,  left  his  philosophical  studies  to  embark  in  historical 
omposition.  He  had  already  rendered  himself  master  of  a  style  singularly 
iscinatiDg,  simple,  and  graceful ;  and  he  was  therefore  well  fitted  for  thA 
Bsk  upon  which  he  had  resolved  to  enter. 
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David  Hume  was  the  second  son  of  the  laird  of  Ninewells,  near 
Dunse,  in  Berwickshire,  and  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  twentj-sixtii  of 
April,  1711.  Afier  attending  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  his  fiiends  were 
anxious  that  he  should  commence  the  study  of  the  law,  but  a  love  of  litera- 
ture rendered  him  averse  to  this  profession.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to 
establi:«h  him  in  business,  and  he  was  placed  in  a  mercantile  house  in  6ri»- 
tol.  This  employment  he  found  equally  uncongenial,  and  he,  therefore,  left 
it  and  removed  to  France,  where  he  passed  some  years  in  literary  retirement, 
living  with  the  utmost  i&iigality  and  care  on  the  small  allowance  whidi  his 
family  afforded  him.  He  returned  in  1737  to  publish  his  first  philosophicil 
work,  the  Treatise  an  Human  Nature^  which  *  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press.* 
In  1742,  he  produced  two  volumes,  entitled  Essays  Moral  and  Philosopk- 
icaL  The  chief  recommendation  of  these  miscellaneous  producUons,  is  the 
elegance  of  their  style.  In  1745,  he  assumed  the  care  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anuandale,  a  young  nobleman  of  deranged  intellect ;  and  after  having  ood- 
tinued  in  this  humiliating  employment  about  a  year,  he  made  an  unsncoeM- 
fiil  attempt  to  be  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  his  nati?e  uni- 
versity. He  afterwards  became  secretary  to  Lieutenant  Oeneral  SL  Clair, 
and  accompanied  that  gentleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  ind 
Turin.     In  the  latter,  Hume  enjoyed  congenial  and  refined  societj. 

In  1752,  Hume  issued  two  volumes  of  Political  Discourses;  and  with  a 
view  to  promote  his  studies,  assumed,  gratuitously,  the  office  of  librariui  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  As  Hume's  skeptical  views  marred  the  soeeea 
of  bis  philosophical  works,  he  now,  as  already  intimated,  turned  his  attention 
to  historical  writing,  and  in  1 754,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  History 
of  Great  Britain,  containing  the  reigns  of  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the 
First.  This  publication  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  the  author,  through  mat- 
tification,  resolved  to  retire  into  France,  change  his  name,  and  never  more 
return  to  his  native  country.  A  second  volume  of  the  history  was  published, 
with  more  success,  in  1757 ;  and  a  third  and  fourth  in  1759 ;  and  the  two 
last,  three  years  after.  The  work  now  became  highly  popular ;  edition  f<^- 
lowed  edition ;  and  by  universal  consent,  Hume  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
English  historians. 

In  1763,  our  author  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hertford  on  his  embassy  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction;  and  in  1766,  he  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  and  became  under  secretary  of  state,  a  situation  which 
he  held  two  years.  With  an  annual  revenue  of  a  thousand  pounds,  he 
at  length  retired  to  his  native  city,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  in  habits 
of  intimacy,  with  his  literary  friends,  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,  1776. 

Hume's  easy  good-humored  disposition^  his  literary  fame,  his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  respectable  rank  in  society,  rendered  his  company  always 
agreeable  and  intereaiing,  even  to  those  who  were  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  tone  of  atheism  which  pervades  all  his  writings.  His  opinions  were, 
however,  never  obtruded  upon  his  friends ;  he  threw  out  dogmas  for  the 
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iarned,  not  food  fbr  the  multitude.  His  philosophical  works  are  now  little 
iad ;  but  his  history,  though  not  a  work  of  high  authority,  is  one  of  the 
lost  easy,  elegant,  and  interesting  narratives  in  the  language.  The  striking 
arti  of  his  subject  are  related  with  picturesque  and  dramatic  force ;  and  his 
issertations  on  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  tendency  of  particular  events, 
re  remarkable  for  the  philosophical  tone  in  which  they  are  conceived  and 
Titten.  He  was  too  indolent  to  be  exact ;  too  indifferent  to  sympathize 
eartily  with  any  political  party ;  too  skeptical  in  matters  of  religion  to  ap- 
reciate  justly  the  full  force  of  religious  principles  in  directing  the  course  of 
ublic  events.  An  enemy  to  all  turbulence  and  enthusiasm,  he  naturally 
>aned  to  the  side  of  settled  government,  even  when  it  was  united  to  arbi- 
-ary  power ;  and  though  he  could  *  shed  a  generous  tear  for  the  £Eite  of 
iharles  the  First,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford,'  the  struggles  of  his  poor  coun- 
■yiDen  for  conscience*  sake  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  excited  in 
iin  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ridicule  or  contempt.  He  could  even 
^rget  the  merits  and  exaggerate  the  faults  of  the  accomplished  and  chival- 
)us  Raleigh,  to  shelter  the  sordid  injustice  of  a  weak  and  contemptible 
)vereign.  No  hatred  of  oppression  bums  through  his  pages.  The  careless 
picurean  repose  of  the  philosopher  was  not  disturbed  by  any  visions  of  lib- 
rty,  or  any  ardent  aspirations  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  And  yet, 
I  his  personal  character,  Hume  was  not  a  slavish  worshiper  of  power,  but 
as  both  liberal  and  independent  From  the  beauties  with  which  his  writ- 
igs  abound,  we  select  the  following  passages : — 

DELICACY  OP  TASTE. 

Nothing  18  80  improviBg  to  the  temper  as  the  study  of  the  beauties  either  of 
>etry,  eloqaence,  music,  or  painting^.  They  give  a  certain  elegance  of  sentiment  to 
hich  the  rest  of  mankmd  are  strangers.  The  emotions  whkih  they  excite  are  soft 
id  tender.  They  draw  off  the  mind  fVom  the  hurry  of  business  and  interest ; 
lerish  reflections;  dispose  to  tranquillity;  and  produce  an  agreeable  melancholy, 
hich,  of  all  dispositions  of  the  mind,  is  the  best  suited  to  love  and  fHendship.  In 
le  second  place,  a  delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to  love  and  friendship,  by  confin- 
g  our  choice  to  fbw  people,  and  making  us  indifferent  to  the  company  and  con- 
srsation  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  You  will  seldom  find  that  mere  men  of  the 
orld,  whatever  strong  sense  they  may  be  endowed  with,  are  very  nice  in  disUnguish- 
g  characters,  or  in  marking  those  insensible  differences  and  gradations  which  make 
le  man  preferable  to  another.  Any  one  that  has  competent  sense  is  sufficient  for 
leir  entertainment;  they  talk  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and  affairs  with  the  same 
ankness  that  they  would  to  another ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to  supply  his 
ace,  they  never  feel  any  vacancy  or  want  in  his  absence.  But,  to  make  use  of  the 
lusion  of  a  celebrated  French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  compared  to  a  clock  oi 
atch  where  the  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell  the  hours,  but  the  most 
aborate  alone  can  point  out  the  minutes  and  seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest 
ifferences  of  time.  One  that  has  well  digested  his  knowledge,  both  of  books  and 
en,  has  little  ei\joyment  but  in  the  company  of  a  few  select  companions.  He  feels 
K>  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which  he  has 
itertained ;  and  his  affections  being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  no  wonder 
3  caries  them  farther  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  undistinguished.    The 
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gaiety  and  fVolic  of  a  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into  a  solid  friendih^-, 
and  the  ardour  of  a  youthfiil  appetite  becomes  an  elegant  passion. 

DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Some  incidents  happened  which  revived  her  tenderness  for  Essex,  and  filled  her 
with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  consent  which  she  had  unwarily  g:iven  to  his  execu- 
tion. 

The  earl  of  Essex,  after  his  return  ftom  the  fortmiate  expedition  against  Cadis, 
observing  the  increase  of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards  him,  took  occasioa 
to  regret  that  the  necessiCy  of  her  service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  fVom  her 
person,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices  which  his  enemies,  more  assiduous  in 
their  attendance,  could  employ  against  him.    She  was  moved  with   this  tender 
jealousy;  and  making  him  the  present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that  pledge  of 
her  affection,  and  assured  him  that  into  whatever  disgrace  he  sboald  fkll,  whatever 
prejudice  she  might  be  induced  to  entertain  against  him,  yet  if  he  sent  her  that  ring, 
she  would  immediately,  upon  sight  of  it,  recall  her  former  tenderness,  would  ailbrd 
him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  his  apology.    Essex, 
notwithstanding  all  bis  misfortunes,  reserved  this  precious  gift  to  the  last  extremity; 
but  after  his  trial  and  condemnation,  ho  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he 
committed  the  ring  to  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to 
the  queen.    The  countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,,  the  mortal  enemy  of 
Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commission ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her 
fkvourite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tenderness,  and  who  ascribed  the  neglect 
of  it  to  his  invincible  obstinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many  internal  combiti, 
pushed  by  resentment  and  policy  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.     The  Connl- 
ess  of  Nottingham  falling  into  sickness,  and  afiected  with  the  near  approach  ofdestb> 
was  seized  with  remorse  for  her  conduct ;  and  having  obtained  a  visit  fnmi  the 
queen,  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  revealed  to  her  the  fatal  secret     The  queen, 
astonished  with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  passion :  she  shook  the  dymg 
countess  in  her  bed ;  and  crying  to  her  that  Ood  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never 
could,  she  broke  fVom  her,  and  thenceforth  resigned  herself  over  to  the  deepest  and 
most  incurable  melancholy.    She  rejected  all  consolation :  she  even  relUsed  food  sod 
sustenance ;  and,  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  remained  sullen  and  immovable, 
feeding  her  thoughts  on  her  afflictions,  and  declaring  life  and  existence  an  insuffera- 
ble burden  to  her.    Few  words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  of  some 
inward  grief  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal :  but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief 
vent  which  she  gave  to  her  despondency,  and  which,  though  they  discovered  her 
sorrows,  were  never  able  to  ease  or  assuage  them.    Ten  days  and  nights  she  lay  upoa 
the  carpet,  leaning  on  cushions  which  her  maids  brought  her;  and  her  physidans 
could  not  persuade  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  pat  to  bed,  much  less  to  make  trial  of 
any  remedies  which  they  prescribed  to  her.    Her  anxious  mind  at  last  bad  so  loiig 
preyed  on  her  fVail  body,  that  her  end  was  visibly  approaching ;  and  the  councO 
being  assembled,  sent  the  keeper,  admiral,  and  secretary,  to  know  her  will  with  re- 
gard to  her  successor.    She  answered  with  a  faint  voice  that  as  she  had  held  a  regsl 
sceptre,  she  desired  no  other  than  a  royal  successor.    Cecil  requested  her  to  explain 
herself  more  particularly,  she  subjoined  that  she  would  have  a  king  to  succeed  her; 
and  who  should  that  be  but  her  nearest  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots  1    Being  then 
advised  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  God,  she  replied 
that  she  did  so,  nor  did  her  mind  in  the  least  wander  from  him.    Her  voice  soon 
after  left  her ;  her  senses  failed ;  she  fell  into  a  lethargic  slumber,  whidii  continued 
some  hours,  and  she  expired  gently,  without  farther  struggle  or  convulsion  (March 
24),  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  forty-fifth  of  her  reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day,  which  had  shone  out  with  a 
mighty  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.    There  are  few  great  personages  in  history 
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who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the  calumDy  of  enemies  and  the  adulations  of 
fHends  than  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  whose  reputation  has 
been  more  certainly  determined  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The  un- 
usual length  of  her  administration,  and  the  strong  features  of  her  character,  were 
able  to  overcome  all  prejudices ;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate  much  of  their 
inyectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat  of  their  panegyrics,  have,  at  last,  in  spite  of 
political  factions,  and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities,  produced  a  uniform 
judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magnanimity, 
her  penetration,  vigilance,  and  address,  are  allowed  to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and 
appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever  filled  the  throne:  a 
conduct  less  rigorous,  less  imperious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people, 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  character.  By  the  force  of  her  mind 
she  controlled  all  her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  prevented  them  from 
running  into  excess:  her  heroism  was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friendship  ft-om  partiality,  her  active  temper  fVom  turbulency  and  vain 
ambition :  she  guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success  fVom  lesser 
infirmities ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the  desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love, 
and  the  sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded  equally  on  her  temper  and  on 
ber  capacity.  Endowed  with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an 
imcontroUed  ascendant  over  her  people ;  and  while  she  merited  all  their  esteem  by 
her  real  virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pretended  ones.  Few  sov- 
ereigns of  England  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances ;  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uniform  success  and  felicity. 
Though  imacquaintcd  with  the  practice  of  toleration — the  true  secret  for  managing 
religious  fkctions — she  preserved  her  people,  by  her  superior  prudence,  fW>m  those 
confhsions  in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions: and  though  her  enemies  were  the  most  powerfhl  princes  of  Europe,  the  most 
active,  the  most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she  was  able  by  her  vigour  to 
make  deep  impressions  on  their  states ;  her  own  greatness  meanwhile  remained  un- 
touched and  unimpaired. 

The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flourished  under  her  reign,  share  the 
praise  of  her  success ;  but  instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her,  they  make 
great  additions  to  it.  They  owed,  all  of  them,  their  advancement  to  her  choice ; 
they  were  supported  by  her  constancy,  and  with  all  their  abilities,  they  were  never 
able  to  acquire  any  undue  ascendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in  her 
kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress :  the  force  of  the  tender  passions  was  great 
over  her,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior ;  and  the  combat  which  her 
victory  visibly  cost  her,  Serves  only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and  the 
loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  surmounted  the  prejudices  both  of  faction 
and  bigotry,  yet  lies  still  exposed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is  more  durable 
because  more  natural,  and  which,  according  to  the  different  views  in  which  we 
survey  her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure  or  diminishing  the  lustre 
of  her  character.  This  prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex.  When 
we  contemplate  ber  as  a  woman,  we  are  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest  admira- 
tion of  her  great  qualities  and  extensive  capacity;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require 
some  more  softness  of  disposition,  some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those 
amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  distinguished.  But  the  true  method  of 
estimating  her  merit  is  to  lay  aside  all  the  considerations,  and  consider  her  merely 
as  a  rational  being  placed  in  authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  government  of  man- 
kind. We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our  fiincy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress ; 
but  her  qualities  as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions,  are  the 
oljectB  of  undisputed  applause  and  approbation. 
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William  Robertson  was  born  at  Borthwick,  Scotknd,  in  1721,  and 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  father,  a  clergyman,  was 
minister  of  Borthwick,  and  afterwards  of  Greyfriare  church,  Edinburgh; 
and  the  son  having  closed  his  collegiate  studies,  entered  into  the  same  pro- 
fession. In  1743  he  was  appointed  minister  of  Gladsmuir,  in  Haddington- 
shire, whence  he  removed,  in  1758,  to  be  incumbent  of  Lady  Yesters 
parish,  in  Edinburgh.  He  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  the  Greneral 
Assembly;  but  it  was  not  till  1759  that  he  appeared  as  a  historian.  In 
that  year  he  published  his  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Qute% 
Mary  and  King  James  VI,  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
by  which  his  fortune  was  improved  to  the  extent  of  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  his  fame,  by  this  single  effort,  placed  on  an  imperishable  basis.  No 
first  work  was  ever  more  successful.  The  author  was  congratulated  by  aD 
who  were  illustrious  for  their  rank  or  talents,  and  places  and  distinctions  it 
once  invited  his  acceptance.  He  was  first  appointed  chaplain  of  Stirling 
Castle,  and  two  years  afterwards  nominated  one  of  his  majesty^s  chaplains 
in  ordinary  for  Scotland.  He  was  next  made  principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  then  historiographer  for  Scotland,  with  a  salary  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  annum. 

Stimulated  by  such  remarkable  success,  as  well  as  by  a  love  of  com- 
position,  Dr.  Robertson  continued  his  studies,  and,  in  1769,  produced  his 
History  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  the  V,y  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  for  which 
he  received,  firom  the  bookseller,  the  princely  sum  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  It  was  equally  well  received  with  his  former  work.  In 
1777,  he  published  his  History  of  America,  and  four  years  after  his  His- 
torical Disquisition  on  Ancient  India^  a  comparatively  slight  work,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  KennePs  Memoirs  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  and  for  many  years  after,  Dr.  Robertson  was  leader  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  which  capacity  he  is  said  to 
have  e\'inced,  in  the  General  Assembly,  a  readiness  and  eloquence  in  debate, 
which  his  friend  Gibbon  might  have  envied  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  a  gradual  decay  of  his  powers,  this  accomplished  historian  died,  on  the 
eleventh  of  June,  1793,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  manner  of  Dr.  Robertson's  writing  is  more  uniform  and  measured 
than  that  of  Hume.  He  has  no  salient  points,  and  no  careless  beauties.  His 
style  is  a  full  and  equal  stream,  that  rolls  everywhere  the  same,  without 
lapsing  into  irregularity,  or  overflowing  its  prescribed  course.  It  wants, 
however,  spirit  and  variety.  Of  grandeur  or  dignity  there  is  no  deficiency; 
and  when  the  subject  awakens  a  train  of  lofty  or  philosophical  ideas,  the 
manner  of  the  historian  is  in  entire  accordance  with  his  matter.  When  he 
sums  up  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  or  traces  the  progress  of  society  and 
the  influence  of  laws  and  government,  we  recognize  the  mind  and  language 
of  a  master  in  historical  composition.  The  artificial  graces  of  his  style  are 
also  finely  displayed  in  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  or  in  picturesque 
description.     His  account  of  the  beauty  and  sufferings  of  Mary,  or  the 
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voyage  of  Columbus,  when  the  first  glimpses  of  the  new  world  broke  upon 
the  adventurers,  possesses  almost  enough  of  imagination  to  rank  it  with 
poetry. 

Of  the  various  historical  works  of  Dr.  Robertson,  his  '  History  of  Scotland' 
holds,  perhaps,  the  first  rank.  It  possesses  the  interest,  and  something  of 
the  character,  of  a  memoir  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  That  unfortunate 
princess  forms  the  great  attraction  of  the  work ;  and  though  the  author  is 
not  among  the  number  of  her  indiscriminate  admirers  and  apologists,  he 
labors  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  strongly  in  her  behalf.  The 
luminous  historical  views  and  retrospects  in  which  this  historian  excels, 
were  indicated  in  his  introductory  chapter  on  Scottish  history,  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Mary.  Though  a  brief  and  rapid  summary,  this  chapter  is  finely 
written,  and  equally  remarkable  for  elegance  and  perspicuity.  The  *  History 
of  America'  is  full  of  the  deepest  interest  The  discovery  of  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  luxuriance  of  its  soil,  the  primitive  manners  of  its 
natives,  the  pomp,  magnificence,  and  cruelty  of  its  conquerors,  all  form  a 
aeries  of  historical  pictures  and  images  that  powerfully  affect  the  mind.  The 
'  History  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.'  wants  the  natural  romance  of  the 
two  preceding  works,  but  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  historian,  and  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  spirit  of  his  philosophical  inquiries,  are  scarcely  less 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  first  volume,  which  describes  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  contains  the  result  of  much  study 
and  research,  expressed  in  language  often  eloquent,  pleasing,  and  harmo- 
nious.   From  this  fine  historical  writer  we  select  the  following  extracts : — 

CHARACTER  OF  MART  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  the  utmost  elegance  of  external  fbrm,  she  added 
those  accomplishments  which  render  their  impression  uresistible.  Polite,  aflfkble, 
insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capable  of  speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal  grace  and 
dignity.  Sadden,  however,  and  violent  in  all  her  attachments,  because  her  heart 
was  warm  and  unsuspicious.  Impatient  of  contradiction,  because  she  had  been  ac- 
customed firom  her  inikncy  to  be  treated  as  a  qneen.  No  stranger,  on  some  occa- 
sions, to  dissimulation,  which,  in  that  perfidious  court  where  she  received  her 
education,  was  reckoned  among  the  necessary  arts  of  government.  Not  insensible 
of  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that  pleasure  with  which  almost  every  woman  be- 
holds the  influence  of  her  own  beauty.  Formed  with  the  qualities  which  we  love, 
not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire,  she  was  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  an 
illustrious  queen.  The  vivacity  of  her  spirit,  not  sufficiently  tempered  with  sound 
Judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart,  which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  re- 
straint of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both  into  errors  and  into  crimes.  To  say  that  she 
was  always  unfortunate  will  not  account  for  that  long  and  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  calamities  which  befell  her ;  we  must  likewise  add  that  she  was  often  im- 
prudent. Her  passion  for  Damley  was  rash,  youthAil,  and  excessive.  And  though 
the  sudden  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme  was  the  natural  effect  of  her  ill-re- 
quited love,  and  of  his  ingratitude,  insolence,  and  brutality,  yet  neither  these  nor 
Bothweirs  artAil  address  and  important  services  can  Justify  her  attachment  to  that 
nobleman.  Even  the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they  were,  are  no  apology 
for  this  unhappy  passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look  on  that  tragical  and 
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infkmons  scene  vhich  followed  upon  it  with  less  abhorrence.  Humanity  wiQ  dnw 
a  yail  over  this  part  of  her  character  which  it  can  not  approre,  and  may,  perh&pa, 
prompt  some  to  impute  her  actions  to  her  situation  more  than  to  her  dispositioiu, 
and  to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  former  rather  than  accuse  the  penrerseness 
of  the  latter.  Mary's  sufferings  exceed,  both  in  degree  and  in  duration,  those 
tragical  distresses  wliich  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  sorrow  and  commiseration; 
and  while  we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  forget  her  frailties ;  we  think 
of  her  faults  with  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our  tears  as  if  they  were  shed  for 
a  person  who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  Queen's  person,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  omitted  in  writing 
the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  contemporary  authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Maiy 
the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and  elegance  of  shape  of  which  the  human  form 
is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  she 
ft^uently  wore  borrowed  locks,  and  of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark 
gray,  her  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  and  her  hands  and  arms  remarkably 
delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour.  Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to 
the  majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and  rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for 
music  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and  played  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skUL 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  grow  fat,  and  her  long  confinement  and 
the  coldness  of  the  house  in  which  she  had*  been  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheuma- 
tism, w^hich  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.  '  No  man,'  says  Brantome,  'ever 
beheld  her  person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  will  read  her  history  withoat 
sorrow.* 

CHIVALRY. 

Among  uncivilized  nations,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable— >that  of  anns. 
All  the  ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquiring  militaiy 
skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particu- 
lar course  of  education  or  of  study  as  a  preparation  for  discharging  them.  Iliis  frai 
the  state  of  Europe  during  several  centuries.  Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier, 
scorned  any  other  occupation.  He  was  taught  no  science  but  that  of  war ;  even  his 
exercises  and  pastimes  were  feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  charac- 
ter, which  persons  of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  degree 
of  knowledge  beyond  that  which  such  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a 
few  traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to 
mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  combat^ 
and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  In- 
cluded every  thing  that  a  baron  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found  it  necessary  to  mider- 
stand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of  decisioD 
were  committed  to  writing  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a  science,  the 
knowledge  of  which  required  a  regular  course  of  study,  together  with  long  attentioii 
to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate  nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well  as  so  foreign  from  all  the  occupa- 
tions which  they  deemed  entertaining  or  suitable  to  their  rank.  They  gradudly 
relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exposed  them 
to  contempt.  They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases  which 
grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  comprehend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of 
points,  which  were  the  subjects  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  busi- 
ness and  transactions,  was  committed  to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and 
application  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men,  to  whom  their  fellow-citiseDs 
had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most 
important  concerns,  naturally  acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They 
were  advanced  to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar  re» 
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wards  of  military  virtae.  They  were  intniBted  with  ofSces  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms  came  to  be 
introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable. 

The  Amotions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  discharging 
them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and  eminence.  The  arts 
and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper  rank,  and  received  their  due 
recompense. 

While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  sentiments  more  liberal 
and  generous  had  begun  to  animate  the  nobles.  These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  chivalry,  which  though  considered  commonly  as  a  wild  institution,  the  effect 
of  caprice,  and  the  source  of  extravagance,  arose  naturally  Arom  the  state  of 
society  at  that  period,  and  had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining  the  manners  of 
the  European  nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchy ;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  insults  or  inju- 
ries. The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The  most  effectual  protection 
against  violence  and  oppression  was  often  fbund  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and 
generosity  of  private  persons  afforded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
prompted  so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims  in 
Palestine,  incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land,  under  the  do- 
minion of  infidels,  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was  the  only 
employment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To  check  the  inso- 
lence of  overgrown  oppressors ;  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  captivity ;  to  protect  or 
to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own 
defence ;  to  redress  wrongs  and  remove  grievances,  were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest 
prowess  and  merit.  Valour,  humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  honour  were  the  character- 
istic qualities  of  chivalry.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  with 
every  passion  and  institution  during  the  middle  ages,  and  by  infhsing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  carried  them  to  romantic  excess. 
Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous  discipline ;  they  were  admitted 
into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble 
birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty ;  and 
monarclis  were  proud  to  receive  it  fVom  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion,  were  so  strangely 
blended,  was  wonderAilly  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial  nobles ;  and  its 
effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War  was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity 
when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  cour- 
age. More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were  introduced  when  courtesy  was  rec- 
ommended as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly  virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  de- 
creased when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A 
scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  every  en- 
gagement, became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because  chivalry 
was  regarded  as  the  school  of  honour,  and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  censibility 
with  respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these  qualities,  together  with  the 
high  distinctions  and  prerogatives  conferred  on  knighthood  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on  some  occasions  with  a  species  of  military  fhnatl- 
cism,  and  led  them  to  extravagant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their 
minds  the  principles  of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by  every 
thing  that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  exploits  of  those  ro- 
mantic knights  who  saUied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures  are  well  known,  and  have 
been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent  effects  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.    Perhaps  the  humanity  which  accompanies  all 
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the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry,  and  the  point  of  honour— the 
three  chief  circumstances  which  distinguish  modem  fVom  ancient  manners,  may  bs 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  whimsical  to 
superficial  observers,  but  by  its  effects  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  The 
sentiments  which  chivalry  inspired  had  a  wonderf\il  influence  on  manners  and  con- 
duct during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were 
so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation  of 
the  institution  itself  began  to  decline. 


Edward  Gibbon,  by  birth,  education  and  manners,  an  English  gentleman, 
was  born  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  April,  1737.  His 
father  was  of  an  ancient  Hampshire  family,  of  wealth  and  influence,  and  Ed- 
ward, in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  received  his  early 
education  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  health  having  improved  with 
his  years,  he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  had  previously  been  a 
dose  student,  and  carried  with  him  to  the  university,  a  vast  amount  of 
erudition ;  but  after  having  spent  fourteen  months,  in  comparative  idleness, 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Bossuet  and  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  went  to  London,  and 
at  the  feet  of  a  priest,  *  solemnly  though  privately  abjured  the  errors  of 
heresy.'  His  father,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  placed  him,  for  some  years,  at 
Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  under  the  charge  of  M.  Pavilliard,  a  Calvinistic 
clergyman,  whose  judicious  conduct  prevailed  upon  his  pupil  to  return  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Protestant  church.  On  Christmas  day,  1754,  he  received  the 
sacrament  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Lausanne.  *  It  was  here,^  says  the 
future  historian,  *  that  I  suspended  my  religious  inquiries,  acquiescing  with 
implicit  belief  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by  the  general 
consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants.' 

At  Lausanne  Gibbon  became,  by  a  regular  and  severe  course  of  study, 
^miliar  with  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  and  with  general  literature. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age  he  returned  to  England,  and  three 
years  afterwards  appeared  as  an  author  in  a  slight  French  treatise,  an  Esmy 
on  the  Study  of  Lite^'ature,  He  next  accepted  the  commission  of  Captain 
in  the  Hampshire  militia ;  and  though  his  studies  were  interrupted, '  the  dis- 
cipline and  evolutions  of  a  modem  battle,'  he  remarks,  'gave  him  a  dearer 
notion  of  the  phalanx  and  the  legion,  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire 
grenadiers  was  not  useless  to  the  Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.* 

On  th^  peace  of  1762,  Gibbon  was  released  from  his  military  duties,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  France  and  Italy.  He  had  long  been  meditating  some  his- 
torical work,  and  whilst  at  Rome,  in  1764,  his  choice  was  determined  by  an 
inddent  of  a  striking  and  romantic  nature.  '  As  I  sat  musing,'  he  says, 
*  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare-footed  friars  were  singing 
vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  idea  of  writing  the  dedine  and  fell  of 
the  dty  first  started  to  my  mind.'  Many  years,  however,  elapsed  before  he 
carried  his  intentions  into  effect.  On  his  return  to  England,  in  1765,  he 
seems  to  have  passed  some  years  in  feshionable  idleness ;  but  the  death  of 
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his  father,  which  occurred  in  1770,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  form 
some  independent  plan  of  life.  The  estate  which  he  inherited  was  much 
involved,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  quit  the  country  and  reside  per- 
manently in  London.  Here,  being  thrown  comparatively  on  his  own  re- 
sources, he  now  undertook  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  his  history. 
*  At  the  outset,'  he  remarks,  *  all  was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of 
the  work,  the  true  era  of  the  decline  and  Ml  of  the  empire,  the  limits  of  the 
introduction,  the  division  of  the  chapters,  and  the  order  of  the  narrative ; 
and  I  was  often  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labor  of  seven  years.  The  style 
of  an  author  should  be  the  image  of  his  mind,  but  the  choice  and  command 
of  language  is  the  fruit  of  exercise.  Many  experiments  were  made  before  I 
could  hit  the  middle  tone,  between  a  dull  tone  and  a  rhetorical  declamation : 
three  times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third, 
before  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  their  effect.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
way,  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy  pace.' 

In  1774,  Gibbon  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Liskeard,  and  sat  in 
parhament  eight  sessions  during  the  memorable  contest  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  American  colonies.  Prudence,  he  says,  condemned  him  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute ;  the  great  speakers  filling  him  with 
despair,  and  the  bad  ones  with  terror.  In  1770,  he  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  history,  the  success  of  which  was,  for  a  grave  historical  work, 
almost  unprecedented.  *  The  first  impression  was  exhausted  in  a  few  dap ; 
a  second  and  a  third  edition  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand,  as  the 
book  was  found  on  every  table  and  almost  on  every  toilette.'  His  brother 
historians,  Robertson  and  Ilume,  generously  greeted  him  with  warm  ap- 
plause. '  Whether  I  consider  the  dignity  of  your  style,'  says  Hume,  *  the 
depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of  your  learning,  I  must  regard 
the  work  as  equally  the  object  of  esteem.' 

There  was  a  still  stronger  bond  of  union  than  that  which  the  admiration 
for  genius  could  create,  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish  historian. 
Gibbon  had  insidiously,  though  too  unequivocally,  evinced  his  adoption  of 
infidel  principles.  '  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  world,  were  all,'  he  remarks,  *  considered  by  the  people  as  equally 
true,  by  the  philosopher  ns  equally  false,  and  by  the  magistrate  as  equally 
useful.'  Some  feeling  of  this  kind  constituted  the  whole  of  his  religious  be- 
lief; and  hence  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  his  work,  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  Christianity,  which  he  accounted 
for  solely  by  secondary  causes,  without  a  single  reference  to  its  divine  origin. 
It  is  true,  he  nowhere  avows  his  disbelief;  but  by  tacitly  sinking  the  early 
and  astonishing  spread  of  Christianity  during  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
dwelling  with  exaggerated  coloring  and  minuteness,  on  the  errors  and  cor- 
ruptions by  which  it  afterwards  became  debased,  the  historian  in  effect  con- 
Teys  an  impression  that  its  divine  origin  is  but  a  poetical  fable,  Uke  the  gold- 
en age  of  the  poets,  or  the  mystic  absurdities  of  Mohammedanism. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  of  Gibbon's  great  work  appeared  in  1781 ; 
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and  immediately  after  their  publication,  finding  it  necessary  to  retrench  his 
expenses,  he  retired  to  Lausanne,  and  there,  in  1787,  completed  his  tasL 
Of  this  event  he  himself  hns  left  us  the  following  account :  *  It  was  on  the 
day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  clcTen 
and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  sommer-housein 
my  garden.  After  la3ring  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau, 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  country,  the 
lake  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was 
silent  I  will  not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of  mj 
freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  fiune.  But  my  pride  wts 
soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the 
idea  that  I  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  compan- 
ion, and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  history,  the  hfe  of 
the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.'  From  Lausanne  he  returned  to 
London  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  three  last  volumes,  the  appea^ 
ance  of  which  he  did  not  long  survive.  His  health  had,  for  some  time,  been 
delicate,  and  exhausted  by  surgical  operations,  he  died  without  pain,  and 
apparently  without  any  sense  of  his  danger,  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1794. 

In  most  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  historian,  Gibbon  was  equal  to 
either  Hume  or  Robertson ;  and  in  some  things  he  was  superior  to  either. 
He  had  greater  depth  and  variety  of  learning,  and  a  more  perfect  command 
of  his  intellectual  treasures.  It  was  not  merely  with  the  main  stream  of 
Roman  history  that  he  was  familiar  :  all  its  accessaries  and  tributaries — the 
art  of  war,  philosophy,  theology,  jurisprudence,  the  most  minute  details  of 
geography,  every  shade  of  mannere,  opinions,  and  public  character,  in  Roman 
and  cotemporaneous  history,  he  had  studied  with  laborious  diligence  and 
complete  success.  The  vast  range  of  his  subject,  and  the  tone  of  dignity 
which  he  preserves  throughout  the  whole  of  his  capacious  circuit,  also  give 
him  a  superiority  over  his  illustrious  rivals.  In  concentrating  his  in^rma- 
tion,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  and  lucid  order,  he  is  no  less  remarkaUe, 
while  his  vivid  imagination,  quickening  and  adorning  his  varied  knowledge, 
is  fully  equal  to  his  other  powers.  He  identifies  himself  with  whatever  he 
describes,  and  paints  local  scenery,  national  costume  or  manners,  with  all 
the  force  and  animation  of  an  eye-witness. 

But  these  solid  and  bright  acquirements  of  the  historian  were  not  without 
their  drawbacks.  Gibbon's  mind  was  more  material  or  sensual  than  philo- 
sophical— more  fond  of  splendor  and  display,  than  of  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
or  the  grandeur  of  moral  heroism.  His  taste  was  vitiated  and  impure,  so 
that  hb  style  is  not  only  deficient  in  chaste  simplicity,  but  is  disfigured  by 
offensive  pruriency  and  occasional  grossness.  The  want  of  one  great  har- 
monizing spirit  of  humanity  and  genuine  philosophy  to  give  unity  to  the 
splendid  mass,  becomes  painfully  visible  on  a  calm  review  of  the  entire  work. 
After  once  attentively  reading  it,  we  seldom  recur  to  it  a  second  time,  unless 
it  is  to  notice  some  particular  &ci  or  description.     Such  is  the  importance 
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of  simplicity  and  puritj  in  a  voluminous  narrative,  that  this  great  historian 
IS  seldom  read  but  as  a  study,  while  Hume  and  Robertson  are  always  pe- 
rused as  a  pleasure.  We  dose  this  extensive  notice  with  the  following  brief 
extracts: — 

OPINION  OF  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHERS  ON  THE  IMMORTALITY  OP  THE 

SOUL. 

The  writings  of  Cicero  represent  in  the  most  lively  colours  the  ignorance,  the 
errors,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  philoeophera  with  regard  to  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  When  they  are  desirous  of  arming  their  disciples  against  the  fear  of 
death,  they  inculcate,  as  an  obvious  though  melancholy  position,  that  the  fatal  stroke 
of  our  dissolution  releases  us  fVom  the  calamities  of  life ;  and  that  those  can  no  longer 
suffer  who  no  longer  exist  Yet  there  were  a  few  sages  of  Qreece  and  Rome  who 
had  conceived  a  more  exalted,  and  in  some  respects  a  Juster  idea  of  human  nature ; 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  sublime  inquiry,  their  reason  had  often 
been  guided  by  their  imagination,  and  that  their  imagination  had  been  prompted 
by  their  vanity.  When  they  viewed  with  complacency  the  extent  of  their  own 
mental  powers;  when  they  exercised  the  various  fkculties  of  memory,  of  fancy,  and 
of  judgment,  in  the  most  profound  speculations,  or  the  most  important  labours ;  and 
when  they  reflected  on  the  desires  of  fame,  which  transported  them  into  future  ages, 
fiu*  beyond  the  bounds  of  death  and  of  the  grave ;  they  were  unwilling  to  confound 
themselves  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  to  suppose  that  a  being,  for  whose  dignity 
they  entertained  the  most  sincere  admiration,  could  be  limited  to  a  spot  of  earth, 
and  to  a  few  years  of  duration.  With  this  favourable  prepossession,  they  summon 
to  their  aid  the  science,  or  rather  the  language,  of  metaphysics.  They  soon  dis- 
covered, that  as  none  of  the  properties  of  matter  will  apply  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  the  human  soul  mUst  consequently  be  a  substance  distinct  from  the  body — 
pure,  simple,  and  spiritual,  incapable  of  dissolution,  and  susceptible  of  a  much  higher 
degree  of  virtue  and  happiness  after  the  release  fVom  its  corporeal  prison.  From 
these  specious  and  noble  principles,  the  philosophers  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
Plato,  deduced  a  very  unjustifiable  conclusion,  since  they  asserted  not  only  the  fu- 
ture immortality,  but  the  past  eternity  of  the  human  soul,  which  they  were  too  apt 
to  consider  as  a  portion  of  the  infinite  and  self-existing  spirit,  which  pervades  and 
sustains  the  universe.  A  doctrine  thus  removed  beyond  the  senses  and  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  might  serve  to  amuse  the  leisure  of  a  philosophic  mind ;  or,  in  the 
silence  of  solitude,  it  might  sometimes  impart  a  ray  of  comfort  to  desponding  virtue; 
but  the  fkint  impression  which  had  been  received  in  the  school  was  soon  obliterated 
by  the  commerce  and  business  of  active  life.  We  are  sufiScienUy  acquainted  with 
the  eminent  persons  who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  and  of  the  flrst  Cfesars, 
with  their  actions,  their  characters,  and  their  motives,  to  be  assured  that  their  con- 
duct in  this  lifb  was  never  regulated  by  any  serious  conviction  of  the  rewards  or  pun- 
ishments of  a  Aiture  state.  At  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  the  ablest  orators 
were  not  apprehensive  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers  by  exposing  that  doctrine 
as  an  idle  and  extravagant  opinion,  which  was  rejected  with  contempt  by  every  man 
of  a  liberal  education  and  understanding. 

Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  efforts  of  philosophy  can  extend  no  fkrther 
than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire,  the  hope,  or  at  most  the  probability,  of  a  future 
state,  there  is  nothing  except  a  divhie  revelation  that  can  ascertain  the  existence 
and  describe  the  condition  of  the  invisible  country  whidh  is  destined  to  receive  the 
sonls  of  men  after  their  separation  f^om  the  body. 
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THB  CITY  OP  BAGDAD— MAGNIFICENCE  OP  THE  CALIPHS. 

Almansor,  the  brother  and  sncoessor  of  Safflih,  laid  the  foniidatioiis  of  Bagdid 
(A.D.  7C2),  the  imperial  seat  of  his  posterity  during  a  reign  of  five  hundred  yean 
The  chosen  spot  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles  abore  the 
ruins  of  Modain ;  the  double  wall  was  of  a  circular  form,  and  such  was  the  nqtid  in- 
crease of  a  capital  now  dwindled  to  a  provincial  town,  that  the  Aineral  of  a  popahr 
saint  might  be  attended  by  eight  hundred  thousand  men  and  sixty  thoasand  women 
of  Bagdad  and  the  a^acent  Tillages.  In  this  city  of  peace,  amidst  the  riches  of  the 
east,  the  Abbassides  soon  disdained  the  abstinence  and  iVugality  of  the  first  caliphi, 
and  aspired  to  emulate  the  magnificence  of  the  Persian  kings.  After  his  wan  sod 
buildings,  Almansor  left  behind  him,  in  gold  and  silver,  about  thirty  millions  sterling; 
and  this  treasure  was  exhausted  in  a  fbw  years  by  the  vices  or  virtues  of  his  chiUraL 
His  son,  Mahadi,  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  expended  six  miilions  of  dinan  of 
gold.  A  pious  and  charitable  motive  may  sanctify  the  foundation  of  cisterns  and 
caravanseres,  which  he  had  distributed  along  a  measured  road  of  se^en  hundred 
miles ;  but  his  train  of  camels,  laden  with  snow,  could  serve  only  to  astonish  the  na- 
tives of  Arabia,  and  to  refresh  the  fhiits  and  liquors  of  the  royal  banquet.  The  coo^ 
tiers  would  surely  praise  the  liberality  of  his  grandson  Afananon,  who  gave  away 
four  fifths  of  the  income  of  a  province — a  sum  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
sand gold  dinars — before  he  drew  his  foot  fVom  the  stirrup.  At  the  nuptials  of  the 
same  prince,  a  thousand  pearls  of  the  laigest  size  were  showered  on  the  head  of  the 
bride,  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and  houses  displayed  the  capricious  bounty  of  fortune. 
The  glories  of  the  court  were  brjghtened  rather  than  impaired  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  a  Greek  ambassador  might  admire  or  pity  the  magnificence  of  the  feeble 
Moctadcr.  '  The  caliph's  whole  army,'  says  the  historian  Abulfbda, '  both  hone  and 
foot  was  under  arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men.  His  state-offlcere,  the  fkvourite  slaves,  stood  near  him  in  splendid  apparel, 
their  belts  glittering  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  them  were  seven  thousand 
eunuchs,  four  thousand  of  them  white,  the  remainder  black.  The  porters  or  doQ^ 
keepers  were  in  number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats,  with  the  most  superb 
decorations,  were  seen  swimming  upon  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  place  itself  less 
splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets 
on  the  floor  were  twenty-two  thousand.  A  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with  a 
keeper  to  each  lion.  Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  spreading  into  eighteen  large  branches,  on  which,  and 
on  the  lesser  boughs,  sat  a  variety  of  birds  made  of  the  same  precious  metals,  as  well 
as  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  While  the  machinery  affected  spontaneous  motions,  the 
several  birds  warbled  their  natural  harmony.  Through  this  scene  of  magnificence, 
the  Greek  ambassador  was  led  by  the  visier  to  the  foot  of  the  caliph's  throne.'  In 
the  west,  the  Ommiades  of  Spain  supported,  with  equal  pomp,  the  title  of  command- 
er of  the  faithf\il.  Three  miles  from  Cordova,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  sultana,  the 
'third  and  greatest  of  the  Abdalrahmans  constructed  the  city,  palace,  and  gardens  of 
Zehra. 

Twenty-flve  yeare,  and  above  three  millions  sterling,  were  employed  by  the  found- 
er :  his  liberal  taste  invited  the  artists  of  Constantinople,  the  most  skillful  sculpton 
and  architects  of  the  age ;  and  the  buildings  were  sustained  or  adorned  by  twelve 
hundred  columns  of  Spanish  and  African,  of  Greek  and  Italian  marble.  The  hall 
of  audience  was  incrusted  with  gold  and  pearls,  and  a  great  basin  in  the  centre  was 
surrounded  with  the  curious  and  costly  figures  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  In  a  loAy 
pavilion  of  the  gardens,  one  of  these  basins  and  fountains,  so  delightfVi]  in  a  sultry 
climate,  was  replenished  not  with  water,  but  with  the  purest  quicksilver.  The  se- 
raglio of  Abdalrahman,  his  wives,  concubines,  and  black  eunuchs,  amounted  to  six 
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thousand  three  hnndred  persons,  and  he  was  attended  to  the  field  by  a  giiard  of 
twelve  thousand  horse,  whose  belts  and  scimitars  were  stndded  with  gold. 

In  a  private  condition,  onr  desires  are  perpetually  repressed  by  poverty  and  sub- 
ordination ;  but  the  lives  and  labours  of  millions  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  de- 
spotic prince,  whose  laws  are  blindly  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  instantly  grat- 
ified. Our  imagination  is  dazzled  by  the  splendid  picture ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  cool  dictates  of  reason,  there  are  few  among  us  who  would  obstinately  refbse  a 
trial  of  the  comforts  and  cares  of  royalty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  use  to  bor- 
row the  experience  of  the  same  Abdalrahman,  whose  magnificence  has  perhaps  exci- 
ted our  admiration  and  envy,  and  to  transoibe  an  authentic  memorial  which  was  found 
in  the  closet  of  the  deceased  caliph.  '  I  have  now  reigned  above  fifty  years  in  victory 
or  peace ;  beloved  by  my  sul^cts,  dreaded  by  my  enemies,  and  respected  by  my 
allies.  Riches  and  honours,  power  and  pleasure,  have  waited  on  my  call,  nor  does  any 
earthly  blessing  appear  to  have  been  wanting  to  my  felicily.  In  this  situation  I  have 
diligently  numbered  the  days  of  pure  and  genuine  happiness  which  have  fallen  to  my 
lot:  they  amount  to  fourteen.  0  man!  place  not  thy  confidence  in  this  present 
world.' 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  oonnected  view  of  the  three  great  hiBtoriaiiB 
laat  noticed,  we  have  anticipated  some  hiBtorical  writen  of  less  importance. 
These  we  now  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 

WiLUAM  Tttlsr,  the  fint  that  occurs,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  in  17 11. 
In  1759,  he  published  an  Inquiry,  Historical  and  Critical,  into  the  JSvi' 
dence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Histo- 
ries of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume  with  respect  to  that  Evidence. 
Tytler's  work  is  acute  and  learned,  and  procured  for  the  author  the  approba- 
tion and  esteem  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time ;  but  judged  by  the 
higher  standards  which  now  exist,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  be  partial  and 
inconclusive.  He  published  also  the  '  Poetical  Remains  of  James  L  of 
Scotland,'  with  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  royal  poet^ 
honorable  to  both  his  literary  taste  and  researcL  lytler  died  in  1792,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one. 

BoBBBT  Hbnrt,  a  contemporary  of  lytler,  was  bom  on  the  eighteenth 
of  February,  1718.  After  studying  for  some  years  at  St.  Ninian,  and  at 
Stirling,  he  completed  his  education  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
then  became  master  of  Annan  grammar-school,  connected  with  that  seat  oi 
learning.  In  1748,  he  was  invited  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Carlisle  to  that 
dty,  and  was  there  ordained  their  minister.  He  remained  in  Carlisle  twelve 
years,  and  then  removed  to  Berwick-on-Tweed,  where  he  resided  until 
1768,  when  he  was  selected  as  the  minister  of  the  New-Orey-firiars,  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  1776,  he  became  colleague  minister  in  the  Old  Church,  and  con- 
tinued this  relation  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  November,  1790. 

Dr.  Henry  formed  the  design,  in  1763,  of  writing  a  History  of  Great 
Britain,  with  especial  reference  to  the  manners  of  the  nation.  The  first 
volume  of  this  great  work  appeared  in  1771,  and  four  others  at  intervals 
between  that  time  and  1785.    Henry,  in  his  private  life,  was  amiable  and 
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sodal,  and  in  his  derical  conduct,  exemplary  and  devout ;  but  notwithstaxul- 
ing  this,  a  writer  of  that  period,  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart^  attempted,  by  a  sptem 
of  ceaseless  persecution,  to  destroy  his  character  and  reputation.  In  thk 
attempt,  however,  he  was  so  £Eur  from  succeeding  that  Henry  realized  the 
large  sum  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  from  his  work,  and 
also  obtained  an  annual  pen»on  of  one  hundred  pounds  more.  The  histoiy 
closes  with  the  reign  of  Henry  the  EightL 

Dr.  Stuart,  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded,  was  a  native  of  Edinbuigli, 
and  was  bom  in  1742.  He  was  the  author  of  various  historical  worio^ 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  History  of  Scotland^  a  Dissertation  on 
the  British  Constitution^  and  a  History  of  the  Reformation.  The  style  in 
which  these  works  are  written,  is  florid  and  high-sounding,  not  wanting  in 
elegance ;  but  the  rancorous  malignity  of  the  unprincipled  author  is  spreid 
over  every  page  of  his  works.    Stuart  died  in  1786. 

To  these  historical  writers  we  here  add  the  names  of  Ferguson,  Qnne, 
Watson,  Dalrymple,  Whittaker,  Russell,  and  Lord  Ljrttelton. 

Adam  Ferguson,  the  son  of  the  minister  of  Logierait,  in  Perthshire,  was 
bom  in  1724.  After  having  pursued  preparatory  studies  in  the  school  at 
Perth,  he  entered  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  remained  until  be 
had  taken  his  degrees,  and  then  removed  to  Edinburgh  to  prepare  for  the 
ministry.  In  1744,  when  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  entered  the 
forty-second  regiment,  as  chaplain,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  1757, 
when  he  resigned  it,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Lord  Bute.  In  1 759, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
biugh ;  but  that  chair  he  soon  after  resigned  for  the  professorship  of  monl 
sdence.  In  1767,  he  published  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  which  was  so 
well  received  that  the  author  was  immediately  honored  with  the  d^ree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

In  1778,  Dr.  Ferguson  accompanied  the  commissionera,  as  their  secretary, 
who  were  sent  to  America  to  negotiate  with  the  colonies ;  and  on  his  return 
he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  professorship.  His  latter  days  were  passed  in 
ease  and  affluence  at  St  Andrews,  where  he  died,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February,  1 8 1 6,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-three.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ferguson,  supphes  some  interesting  in- 
formation as  to  the  latter  years  of  this  venerable  professor,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  striking  example  of  the  stoic  philosopher  that  could  he 
seen  in  modem  days.  He  had  a  shock  of  paralysis  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
his  age,  from  which  period  he  became  a  strict  Pythagorian  in  his  diet,  eating 
nothing  but  vegetables,  and  drinking  only  water  or  milk. 

Besides  the  '  History  of  the  Civil  Society,'  Ferguson  was  the  author  of 
Institutes  of  Moral  Philosophy  ;  A  Reply  to  Dr,  Price  on  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious Liberty ;    The  History  of  the  Progress  and  Termination  of  the 
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Homan  JRepublic ;  and  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  Of 
his  *  History  of  Civil  Society,'  Gray  the  poet  remarks — *  There  are  uncommon 
strains  of  eloquence  in  it ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  not  one  single  idiom 
of  his  country  in  the  whole  work.  His  application  to  the  heart  is  firequent, 
and  often  successful.  His  love  of  Montesquieu  and  Tacitus  has  led  him  into 
a  mann^  of  writing  too  short-winded  and  sententious,  which  those  great 
men,  had  they  Hved  in  better  times,  and  under  a  better  government,  would 
have  avoided.'  This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  Ferguson's  writings ;  his 
style  is  too  succinct  and  compressed.  His  Roman  History,  however,  is  a 
valuable  compendium,  illustrated  by  many  important  philosophical  views 
and  reflections. 

Robert  Orme  was  the  son  of  an  East  Indian  surgeon,  and  was  bom  at 
Bombay,  in  1728.  He  was  early  sent  to  England,  and  was  educated  at 
Harrow  school,  after  which  he  returned  to  India,  where  he  passed  most  of 
hiB  life.  In  1755,  Orme  was  made  fourth  member  of  the  Madras  ooundli 
and  commissary-general ;  but  returned  to  Europe  in  1759,  and  was  some 
time  after  appointed  to  the  honorable  post  of  historiographer  to  the  East 
India  company,  with  an  annual  salary  of  three  hundred  pounds.  He  died, 
in  comparatively  poor  (urcumstances,  in  1801,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Orme's  principal  literary  performance  is,  a  History  of  the  British  TVans- 
actions  in  Hindostan — ^a  clear  and  truthful  exposition  of  the  events  of  which 
It  treats.  He  also  left  some  valuable  Historical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul 
Power,  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe. 

Robert  Watson  was  a  native  of  St  Andrews,  and  was  bom  about  1726. 
He  pursued  his  early  studies  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  passed  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres  at  St  Andrews,  and 
then  principal  of  the  college,  in  whiq^i  office  he  remained  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1780,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

Dr.  Watson's  only  important  publication  is,  a  History  of  Philip  II,  of 
Spain^  which  was  intended  as  a  continuation  to  Robertson's  '  Charles  V.' ; 
and  he  also  left,  unfinished,  a  History  of  Philip  IIL^  which  was  afterwards 
completed  by  Dr.  William  Thompson,  and  published  three  yean  after  Wat- 
son's deatL 

David  Dalrtmpls,  afterwards  Lord  Hailes,  another  eminent  scholar  and 
writer  of  this  period,  was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Dalr3rmple,  and  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1726.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Utrecht ;  and  in  1 748, 
was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar,  where  he  so  remarkably  distinguished  him- 
self, that,  in  1766,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.    After  a  Hfe  of  great  usefulness,  passed  in  intimate  fiiendship  with 
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many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  this  learned  jurist  died  in  l79i, 
aged  sixty-six  years. 

Lord  Hailes  published,  in  1776,  The  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  roga 
of  Malcolm  the  Third,  to  that  of  Robert  the  First ;  and  three  years  after  he 
produced  a  continuation,  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  TheK 
works  were  invaluable  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  and  still  form  an 
excellent  quarry  for  the  historian.  He  was,  also,  the  author  of  many  other 
productions  besides  his '  Annals' ;  among  which  are  the  Remains  of  ChrUiim 
Antiquity,  chiefly  translated  from  the  fathers,  and  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Secondary  Causes,  assigned  by  Gibbon  for  the  rapid  growth  of  ChristianitT. 

John  WHrrrAKER,  the  author  of  a  Review  of  Celtic  and  Roman  AhU- 
quities,  was  bom  at  Manchester,  in  1735.  He  was  educated  at  the  free- 
school  of  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  studied  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  He  passed  many  years  as  rector  of  Langhom,  in  Cornwall,  where 
he  died,  in  1808. 

In  addition  to  his  '  Antiquities,'  Whittaker  wrote  a  History  of  MancKes- 
ter,  and  Vindication  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  The  former  is  a  valuable 
work,  but  the  latter  is  so  violent  and  prejudiced,  that  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  it 

William  Russell,  the  author  of  a  History  of  Modem  Europe,  was  a 
native  of  Selkirkshire,  in  ^Scotland,  and  was  bora,  in  1 741.  His  early  advan- 
tages of  education  were  very  limited ;  but  amid  many  difficulties,  he  fought 
his  own  way  to  learning  and  distinction.  Apprenticed  to  a  bookseller  and 
printer,  he  embraced  the  peculiar  opportunities  that  his  situation  afforded,  to 
cultivate  his  mind  by  application  to  study ;  and  on  the  termination  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  writer  for  the  press. 
The  popularity  of  historical  writing,  at  this  period,  soon  attracted  Russell^s 
attention,  and  the  result  was  the  publication,  in  1779,  of  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  the  work  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  This  was  followed,  in 
1784,  by  three  other  volumes,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  year  1763. 
The  publication  was  attended  with  eminent  success,  and  the  work  has  since 
been  continued  by  Dr.  Carte  and  others.  It  is  now  the  standard  authority 
oh  the  subject  embraced  within  its  range.  The  reputation  which  this  great 
work  brought  upon  the  author,  induced  the  university  of  Edinburgh  to  coniSer 
upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Russell  died  m  1793,  before  he 
had  reached  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Dr.  RusseU  wrote,  besides  his  *  History  of  Modem  Europe,'  a  History  of 
America  from  its  Discovery  by  Columhus  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  and  also  a  Series  of  Letters  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  if 
the  Roman  Empire.  These  were  both,  in  their  day,  popular  works,  but 
they  are  now  of  comparatively  little  value. 

Lord  George  Ltttelton,  remarkable  for  his  fostering  patronage  of  lit- 
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erature,  rather  than  for  any  distinguished  literary  excellence,  was  bom  at 
Hagley,  Worcesterslure,  in  1709.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
telton,  and  after  distinguishing  himself  at  Eton  school  and  at  Christ's  Church 
College,  Oxford,  he  went  abroad,  and  passed  some  time  in  France  and  Italy. 
On  his  return  home  he  obtfdned  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  became  a  popular 
opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1787,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  now  extended  his  patronage  to  the  opposition,  and 
acquired  popularity,  by  protecting  Thomson,  Mallet,  and  other  men  of  liter- 
ary eminence. 

In  1741  Lord  Lyttelton  married  Lucy  Fortescue,  of  Devonshire,  who, 
dying  five  years  afterwards,  afforded  a  theme  for  his  muse,  of  no  unusual 
interest.  The  following  lines,  which  he  on  this  occasion  produced,  are  cpn- 
aidered  by  many  the  most  successful  of  his  poetical  efforts : — 

MONODY. 

In  vain  I  look  aroiyid 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
My  Lucy's  wonted  footsteps  to  descry; 

Where  oft  we  used  to  walk, 

Where  oft  m  tender  talk 
We  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky; 

Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  glide 
Along  the  valley,  can  she  now  be  fbnnd: 
In  all  the  wide-stretched  prospect's  ample  bound, 

Nor  more  my  moumAil  eye 

Can  aught  of  her  espy, 
But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

Sweet  babes,  who,  like  the  little  playfU  fkwns, 

Were  wont  to  trip  along  these  verdant  lawns, 

By  your  delighted  mother's  side ; 

Who  now  your  infimt  steps  shall  guide  7 
Ah !  where  is  now  the  hand  whose  tender  care 
To  every  virtue  would  have  formed  your  youth. 
And  strewed  with  flowers  the  thorny  ways  of  truth  % 

0  loss  beyond  repair!  ^ 

0  wretched  father,  left  alone 
To  weep  their  dire  misfortune,  and  thy  own ! 
How  shall  thy  weakened  mind,  oppressed  with  woe, 

And  drooping  o'er  thy  Lucy's  grave. 
Perform  the  duties  that  you  doubly  owe. 

Now  she,  alas  !  is  gone, 
From  folly  and  from  vice  their  helpless  age  to  save! 

When  Walpole  and  the  Whigs  were  vanquished,  Lyttelton  was  made  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  He  was  afterwards  a  privy  counsellor  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  eventually  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-second  of  August,  1778,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

Lord  Lyttelton^s  poetical  compoeitions  were  a  mere  pastime.    He  was  a 
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warm  friend  of  men  of  genius,  and  deeply  sympathized  in  every  thing  that 
oonoemed  them.  Thomson,  his  particular  friend,  died  before  his  tragedj 
of  Goriolanus  oould  be  brought  upon  the  stage.  The  tragedy  was,  however, 
acted  inmiediately  after  the  death  of  the  author,  for  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
lations ;  and  to  increase  its  effectiveness,  Lyttelton  wrote  the  following  pro- 
logue, which  was  delivered  by  Quin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tngie 
actors  of  the  day. 

PROLOGUE  TO  THOMSON'S  TEAGEDY  OP  CORIOLANUS. 

I  come  not  here  your  candour  to  implore 

Por  scenes  whose  author  is,  alas !  no  more ; 

He  wants  no  advocate  his  cause  to  plead; 

You  will  yourselves  be  patrons  of  the  dead. 

No  party  his  benevolence  confined, 

No  sect — alike  it  flowed  to  all  mankind. 

He  loved  his  fViends— forgive  this  gushing  tear: 

Alas !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here^ 

He  loved  his  fHends  with  such  a  warmth  of  heart, 

So  dear  of  interest,  so  devoid  of  art, 

Such  generous  fViendship,  such  unshaken  zeal, 

No  words  can  speak  it,  but  our  tears  may  tdL 

0  candid  truth !    0  faith  without  a  stain ! 

0  manners  gently  firm,  and  nobly  plain ! 

0  sympathizing  love  of  others'  bliss — 

Where  will  you  find  another  breast  like  his ! 

Such  was  the  man :  tlie  poet  well  you  know ; 

Oft  has  he  touched  your  hearts  with  tender  woe ; 

Oft  in  this  crowded  house,  with  just  applause, 

Ton  heard  him  teach  from  Virtue's  purest  laws; 

For  his  chaste  muse  employed  her  heaven>taught  lyre 

None  but  the  noblest  passions  to  inspire; 

Not  one  immoral,  one  corrupted  thought, 

One  line  which,  dyiug,  he  could  wish  po  blot 

0  may  to-night  your  favourable  doom 

Another  laurel  add  to  grace  his  tomb: 

Whilst  he,  superior  now  to  praise  or  blame, 

Hears  not  the  feeble  voice  of  human  fkme. 

Tet  if  to  those  whom  most  on  earth  he  loved,  i 

From  whom  his  pious  care  is  now  removed, 

With  whom  his  liberal  hand,  and  bounteous  heart, 

Shared  all  his  little  fortune  could  impart: 

If  to  those  fHends  your  kind  regard  shall  give 

What  they  no  longer  can  fVom  his  receive, 

That,  that,  even  now,  above  yon  starry  pole. 

May  touch  with  pleasure  his  immortal  soul. 

Wlien  Quin  spoke  the  lines — 

He  loved  his  fHends — forgive  the  gushing  tear: 
Alas  I  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here— 

many  of  the  audience  wept  audibly. 
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Lyttelton's  most  important  works  are  The  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.  The  former  is  a  short  but  ex- 
cellent treatise,  and  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  subsidiary  bulwarks 
of  Christianity ;  and  the  latter  abounds  with  information,  and  is  written  in 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  impartiality.  These  valuable  works,  and  his  patrcmage 
of  literary  men,  constitute  the  chief  claim  of  Lord  Lyttelton  upon  the  re- 
gard of  posterity. 


Xniuxt  i^t  fnxiri'fifi^. 


IBOMAS  REED — ROBERT  LOWTH — HUOH  FARMER — HUGH  BLAIR~«E0ROE  CAICF- 
BELL — ^RICHARD  HURD — RICHARD  PRICE — ADAM  SMITH — WILLIAM  HARRIS— 
GEORGE   HORNE — JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY — SIR  WILLIAM  BLACKSTONE. 

FROM  the  historians  who  occupied  our  attention  during  the  last  lecture, 
we  pass  to  their  remaining  contemporaries  in  other  departments  of 
literature.  Of  these  the  first  that  we  shall  notice  are  Reid,  Lowth,  Farmer, 
Blair,  Campbell,  and  Hurd. 

Thomas  Reid  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Reid,  and  was  bom  at 
Strachan,  in  Eancardinshire,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  April,  1710.  He  com- 
menced his  studies  at  the  parish  school  of  Eancardine,  and  thence  passed,  in 
his  twelfth  year,  to  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  master's 
degree,  and  afterwards  studied  theology.  For  some  time  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies,  Reid  devoted  himself  to  mathematics ;  and 
such  was  his  proficiency  in  this  department  of  learning,  that  he  often,  in  the 
absence  of  the  professor,  supplied  his  place.  Being  now  ordained,  he  ob- 
tained the  living  of  New  Machar,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  but  in  1752,  he  relin- 
quished this  situation  for  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  in  King's 
College,  Aberdeen.  While  at  Aberdeen  he  so  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self^ that  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  his 
name  became  &miliar  to  the  literary  circles  throughout  his  native  country. 
In  1763,  he  relinquished  his  professorship  at  Aberdeen,  for  the  same  chair 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  there  remained  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1796. 

In  1764,  Dr.  Reid  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  as  a 
designed  attack  on  the  ideal  theory,  and  on  the  skeptical  conclusions  which 
Hume  deduced  from  it.  The  author  had  the  candor  to  submit  the  work  in 
manuscript  to  Hume,  and  the  latter,  with  his  usual  complacency  and  good 
nature,  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  treatise.  In  1785,  Reid  published 
his  JEisays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Many  and  three  years  after,  those 
<m  the  Active  Powers, 
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The  merit  of  Dr.  Reid,  as  a  correct  reasoner  and  ori^nal  thinker  on  moral 
science,  free  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  basing  his  speculations  on 
inductive  reasoning,  has  been  generally  admitted.  The  ideal  theory  whidb 
he  combatted,  taught  that  '  nothing  is  perceived  but  what  is  in  the  nund 
which  perceives  it ;  that  we  really  do  not  perceive  things  that  are  externa], 
but  only  cert^n  images  and  pictures  of  them  imprinted  upon  the  mind, 
which  are  called  impressions  and  ideas.'  This  doctrine  he  had  himself  be- 
lieved, till,  finding  it  led  to  important  consequences,  he  asked  himself  the 
question,  *  What  evidence  have  I  for  this  doctrine,  that  all  the  objects  of  mj 
knowledge  are  ideas  in  my  own  mind  ?'  He  set  about  an  inquiry,  but  could 
find  no  evidence  for  the  principle,  he  says,  excepting  the  authority  of  philoi- 
ophers.  Dugald  Stewart  says  of  Reid,  that  it  is  by  the  logical  rigor  of  his 
method  of  investigating  metaphysical  subjects,  still  more  than  by  the  im- 
portance of  lus  particular  conclusions,  that  he  stands  so  conspicuously  distin- 
guished among  those  who  have  hitherto  prosecuted,  analytically,  the  study 
of  man. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  '  Inquiry,'  Reid  incidentally  makes  a  definitioD 
which  strikes  us  as  very  happy : — *  The  productions  of  imagination,*  he  saya, 
'  require  a  genius  which  soars  above  the  commonly  buried  deep,  and  may  be 
reached  by  those  drudges  who  can  dig  with  labor  and  patience,  though  they 
have  not  wings  to  fly.' 

Robert  Lowth  was  the  second  son  of  Dr.  William  Lowth,  notioed  in  the 
previous  period,  and  was  bom  at  Buriton,  in  Hampshire,  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  1710.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  thenoe 
passed  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  his  ardent  mind  and  devotion  to 
study  soon  raised  him  to  distinction.  On  leaving  the  university  he  entered 
into  orders,  and,  in  1741,  was  made  Hebrew  professor  of  poetry,  and  in  that 
capacity  delivered  the  admirable  course  of  lectures  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Prelections  on  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  reputation 
which  he  thus  acquired  recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son,  the  marquis  of  HarUngton,  and  in  company 
with  this  nobleman  he  made  the  tour  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1^50, 
he  was  appointed,  by  Bishop  Hoadly,  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  in 
1755,  when  his  old  pupil  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lowth 
accompanied  him  thither  as  his  chaplain. 

Dr.  Lowth  had  been  but  a  short  time  in  Ireland  before  he  obtained  the 
bishopric  of  Limerick,  which,  however,  he  soon  afler  exchanged  for  a  prebend 
of  Durham.  In  1758,  appeared  his  Life  of  William  Wykeham,  which 
greatly  enhanced  his  already  exalted  reputation.  In  1766,  he  was  made 
bishop  of  St  Davids,  and  two  months  afterwards  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Oxford,  where  he  remained  until  1777,  when  he  was  preferred  to  that  of 
London.  Soon  after  his  settlement  over  the  see  of  London  he  published  his 
most  celebrated  work,  a  Translation  of  Isaiah,  In  this  great  performanoa 
the  spirit  of  eastern  poetry  is  rendered  with  fidelity,  eleganee,  and  even  sob- 
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limity ;  and  the  work  is  an  inestimable  contribution  to  biblical  criticism  and 
learning,  as  well  as  to  the  exalted  strains  of  the  divine  muse. 

In  1783,  on  the  death  of  the  primate.  Lord  Com wallis,  Bishop  Lowth  was 
offered  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury ;  but  this  exalted  position,  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  decline.  Domestic  afflictions  now 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  and  under  their  oppressive  weight  this  truly 
venerable  prelate  sunk  into  his  grave,  *on  the  third  of  November,  1787. 

While  tutor  to  the  Marquis  of  HarUngton,  Dr.  Lowth  composed  a  Short 
Introduction  to  English  Orammar^  which  is  universally  esteemed,  and  has 
served  as  the  source  whence  almost  all  succeeding  writers,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, have  drawn  their  materials. 

Hugh  Farmer,  a  distinguished  dissenting  clergyman  of  this  period,  was 
bom  1714.  He  early  entered  the  school  of  Dr.  Doddridge ;  and  after  he 
had  completed  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he  settled  at  Waltham, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  fifth  of  February, 
1787,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

In  1771,  Farmer  published  his  Dissertation  on  Miracles^  a  work  of  close 
rea&oning  and  profound  thought,  and  which  still  maintains  its  place  as  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  revealed  religion.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  pro- 
ductions, of  which  the  principal  are,  a  treatise  on  the  Worship  of  Human 
Spirits  among  the  Heathen^  Chrisfs  Temptation,  and  an  Essay  on  Demo- 
niacs, It  is  on  his  *  Dissertation,'  however,  that  his  reputation  mainly  rests ; 
as  his  other  works,  though  written  with  much  talent,  are  not  pervaded  with 
the  same  extent  of  interest 

Hugh  Blair,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  influential  of  the  Scottish  cler- 
gy of  this  period,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  in  1718.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  university  of  his  native  place,  where,  in  1736,  he  took 
his  master's  degree,  and  after  preparing  for  the  ministry,  settled  over  a  coun- 
try church  in  Fifeshire.  ELis  pulpit  eloquence  soon  attracted  public  atten- 
tion, so  that  he  was  induced  to  leave  his  country  charge,  and  was  successive- 
ly preferred  to  the  Canong^te,  Lady  Tester's,  and  the  High  Church  in 
Edinburgh;  and  upon  the  last  preferment,  in  1758,  he  received,  from  the 
sister  university  of  St.  Andrews,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Blair  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belle 
Xettres,  which  greatly  extended  his  reputation ;  and  four  years  after  he  pub- 
lished his  Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  a  production  evincing  both 
taste  and  learning,  and,  according  to  Lord  Eames, '  a  precious  morsel  of 
critidsm.'  In  1777,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermons,  which  was  so 
well  received  that  the  author  soon  after  published  three  other  volumes,  and 
a  fifth  which  he  had  prepared,  was  printed  after  his  deatL  In  1788,  Blair, 
having  meantime  carefully  revised  his  '  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belle  Let- 
tres'  gave  them  to  the  public ;  and  such  was  the  height  to  which  this  puUir 
cation  raised  his  reputation,  that'  the  king  bestowed  upon  their  author  an 
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annual  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  wsb 
passed  in  infirm  health,  and  he  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  December, 
1800,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Of  all  Dr.  Blair^B  productions,  his  Rhetorical  Lectures  enjoy  the  moit 
wide-spread  reputation.  Though  somewhat  hard  and  dr};  in  style  and  man- 
ner, these  lectures  still  form  a  useful  guide  to  the  young  student.  The  ar 
rangement  might  be  improved ;  but  the  work  itself  contains  abundance  of 
examples  in  every  department  of  literary  composition,  and  has  also  detailed 
criticisms  on  numerous  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem.  His  '  SennooB/ 
however,  are  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  They  are  written  with  taste 
and  elegance,  and  by  inculcating  Christian  morality  without  any  allusion  to 
controversial  topics,  are  suited  to  all  classes  of  Christians.  In  profoand 
thought,  close  reasoning,  impassioned  eloquence,  and  devotional  anlor,  they 
are,  however,  inferior  to  the  posthumous  sermons  of  Logan,  the  poet  In 
private  life  Dr.  Blair  was  cheerful  and  polite,  the  friend  of  literature  as  weD 
as  of  virtue. 

The  following  extract  is  from  his  introductory  lecture  on  Rhetoric,  and  b 
a  fisur  specimen  of  his  style : — 

THE  CULTIVATION  OP  TASTE. 

Such  studies  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercise  oar  reason  witlKxtt 
fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but  not  painftil ;  profbund,  bat  not  diy 
or  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the  path  of  science,  and  while  they  keep  the 
mind  bent  in  some  degree  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  fhnn  that  mon 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  eruditioD  or 
the  investigation  of  abstract  truths. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  further  recommended  by  the  happy  efibcts  which  it  nat- 
urally tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man  in  the  most  actife 
sphere  can  not  be  always  occupied  by  business.  Men  of  serious  proftosions  can  not 
always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought.  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and  flonrisli- 
ing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  plea^ 
uro.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  wUl  frequently  langniab 
even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unem- 
ployed intervals,  which  more  or  less  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up  1 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  tbat  shall  be  more  ag;reeab]e  in 
itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertain- 
ments of  taste,  and  the  study  of  polite  literature  ?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  hava 
acquired  a  relish  for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachabla 
amusement  for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pemidooa 
passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly 
to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tediooa- 
ness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useAil  purpose  to  which  the 
pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a  middle  station  between 
the  pleasures  of  sense  and  Uiose  of  pure  intellect.  We  were  not  de8ig;ned  to  grovel 
always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  former ;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  ooo- 
stantly  in  so  high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  reflresh  the  mind 
altar  the  toils  of  the  intellect  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study ;  and  they  gimdnallly 
raise  II  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoymenta  of  virtue. 
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So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  education  of  youth,  no  olject  has 
in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  men  than  to  Uncture  them  early  with 
a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste.  The  transition  is  conmionly  made  with  ease 
from  these  to  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Qood  hopea 
may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is  &- 
Yourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poe- 
liy,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of  youth ; 
and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge 
in  the  more  vulgar  and  illiberal  pursuits  of  lifb. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which  the  improvement  of 
taste  IS  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all 
the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving  them  fVequent  exercise;  while  it  tends 
to  weaken  the  most  violent  and  fierce  emotions. 

Ingenuas  didicisse  fldeliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  eloquence,  and  his- 
tory are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds  public 
spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is 
truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  virtue  is  the  same, 
or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an  equal  degree.  More  power- 
ful correctives  than  taste  can  apply,  are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propen- 
sities which  too  fVequently  prevail  am<Mig  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  the  interior  re- 
gions of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time,  this  can  not  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exer- 
cise of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most 
admired  productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  cue  rises 
with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his  mind ;  and  though  these  may  not  always  be 
durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to 
Yirtae.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a 
strong  degree,  no  man  can  attain  eminence  hi  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He 
must  feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move  or  to  interest  man- 
kind. They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue,  magnanimity,  and  public 
Bpbiit  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high 
ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages ;  and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  most  distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our 
relishing  them  with  proper  taste  and  fueling. 

George  Campbell,  the  greatest  name,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dr. 
Bobertson,  the  historian,  that  the  Scottish  church  can  number  amongst  its 
eleigy,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  1719.  He  was  educated  in  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  became  professor  of  divinity,  and  then 
piincipal  of  Marischal  College,  connected  with  the  same  institution.  In  the 
midst  of  the  laborious  duties  which  his  professional  position  imposed  upon 
liiin,  he  passed  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  died,  in  1796,  deeply  regretted  by 
all  who  personally  knew  him. 

Dr.  Campbell,  as  a  theologian  and  critic,  possessed  a  vigor  of  intellect  and 

*  These  polished  arts  have  hnmanized  mankind, 
Softened  the  rude,  and  cahncd  the  hoisterons  mind. 
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a  variety  of  learning,  rarely  found  combined  in  the  same  indindoaL  fin 
Dissertation  on  Miracles,  written  in  reply  to  Hume,  is  so  oonclosive  and 
masteriy  a  piece  of  reasoning,  that  even  Hume  himself  admitted  the  'inge 
nuity'  of  the  work,  and  the  *  great  learning*  of  the  author.  The  well-kiKmii 
hypothesis  of  Hume  is,  that '  no  testimony  tor  any  kind  of  miracle  can  ever 
amount  to  a  probability,  much  less  to  proof.'  To  this  Dr.  Campbell  q>- 
posed  the  argument  that  *  testimony  has  a  natural  and  original  influence  on 
belief,  antecedent  to  experience ;'  in  iUustration  of  which,  he  remarked,  'tint 
the  earhest  assent  which  is  given  to  testimony  by  children,  and  which  ii 
pre\ious  to  all  experience,  is  in  fisuit  the  most  unHmited.'  His  answer  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  first,  that  miracles  are  capable  of  proof  flrom  testi- 
mony, and  religious  miracles  not  less  than  others ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
miracles  on  which  the  belief  of  Christianity  is  founded,  are  sufficiently  at- 
tested. Campbell  had  no  fear  for  the  result  of  such  discussions,  and  hence 
he  proceeds  in  the  following  strain : — 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  religion  has  been  hidebted  to  the  aUemfU, 
though  not  to  the  intentwnsj  of  its  hitterest  onemies.  They  have  tried  its  strength, 
indeed,  and  by  trsring,  they  have  displayed  its  strength ;  and  that  in  so  dear  a  lij^ 
as  we  could  never  have  hoped,  without  such  a  trial,  to  have  viewed  it  in.  Let  them, 
therefore,  write ;  let  them  argne,  and  when  arguments  fail,  even  let  them  cavil 
against  religion  as  much  as  they  please ;  I  shonld  be  heartily  sorry  that  ever  in  this 
island,  the  asylum  of  liberty,  where  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  better  ondeifltood 
(however  defective  the  inhabitants  are  in  the  observance  of  its  precepts)  than  in  aay 
other  part  of  the  Christian  world ;  I  ahould,  I  say,  be  sorry  that  in  thts  island  to 
great  a  disservice  were  done  to  religion  as  to  che<^  its  adversaries  in  any  way  tbu 
by  returning  a  candid  answer  to  thehr  ol^ections.  I  must  at  the  same  time  a& 
knowledge,  that  I  am  both  ashamed  and  grieved  when  I  observe  my  friends  of  re- 
ligion betray  so  great  a  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause  (fbr  to  this  diiB- 
dence  alone  can  it  be  imputed),  as  to  show  an  inclination  ibr  recurring  to  more  fbr 
dble  methods.  The  assaults  of  infidels,  I  may  venture  to  prophesy,  will  never  ove^ 
tarn  our  religioa  They  will  prove  not  more  hurtfhl  to  the  Christian  system,  if  it 
be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with  the  greatest,  than  the  boisterous  winds  are 
said  to  prove  to  the  sturdy  oak.  They  shake  it  impetuously  for  a  time,  and  lond^ 
threaten  its  subversion ;  whilst,  in  effect,  they  only  serve  to  make  It  strike  its  roots 
the  deeper,  and  stand  the  firmer  ever  after. 

In  lllQ,  Dr.  Campbell  published  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric^  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  work  on  that  subject  that  has  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  Most  of  the  other  treatises  of  this  kind,  are  Httle  kit 
than  compilations;  but  Campbell  brought  to  the  subject  a  high  degree 
of  philosophical  acumen  and  learned  research.  Its  utility  is  also  eqwl 
to  its  depth  and  originality :  the  philosopher  finds  in  it  exercaae  for  hb 
ingenuity,  and  the  student  may  safely  consult  it  for  its  practical  sugges- 
tions and  illustrations.  The  work,  however,  is  too  phUosophieal  for  a  text 
book,  and  hence  its  want  of  general  popularity.  CampbelPs  other  woria 
are,  a  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  worthy  of  his  talents,  some  sermons 
preached  on  public  occasions,  and  a  series  of  Lectures  on  JScdeaiastieal  Bit' 
tort/,  which  were  not  published  till  after  his  death. 
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A  manly  and  independent  spirit,  and  a  finn  reliance  on  the  ultimate  tri- 
timph  of  truth,  characterized  Dr.  Campbell's  entire  career ;  and  hence  he 
opposed  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and,  in  1770,  when  the  coun- 
try was  agitated  with  that  mtolerant  zeal  against  Popery,  which,  in  the  fol 
lowing  year,  burst  out  in  riots  in  London,  he  issued  an  Address  to  the  Peo- 
ple of  Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  cogency  of  argument,  and  its  just  and 
enlightened  sentiments.  For  this  service  to  true  religion  and  toleration,  the 
mob  of  Aberdeen  broke  the  author's  windows  and  nicknamed  him  ^  Pope 
Campbell.'  In  1795,  when  far  advanced  in  life.  Dr.  Campbell  received  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  from  the  crown,  on  which  he  resigned  his 
professorship,  and  his  situation  as  principal  of  Marischal  Coll^.  He  en- 
joyed this  well-earned  reward,  however,  only  one  year,  dying,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  in  the  year  that  followed. 

Richard  Hurd,  a  clergyman  of  taste  and  learning,  was  bom  in  1720, 
and  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  early  became  distinguished 
for  his  literary  attainments,  and  having  entered  the  church,  advanced  rap- 
idly through  its  various  preferments  until  he  reached  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
oeater,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  he  died,  in  1808,  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year. 

Dr.  Hurd  was  a  man  of  modesty,  and  true  piety ;  and  though  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  disciple  of  Bishop  Warburton,  he  was  of  an  entirely  difierent 
character.  He  was  so  fiir  from  being  influenced  by  motives  of  ambition  in 
the  attainment  of  ecclesiastical  dignities,  that  he  even  declined  the  archiepis- 
-topal  see  of  Canterbury,  when  tendered  to  him  by  the  king.  His  principal 
work  is  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  being  the  substance 
of  twelve  discourses  delivered  at  Cambridge.  Bishop  Hurd  was  the  author 
ako  of  a  commentary  on  Horace,  and  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Cowley. 

BiOHABD  Price,  an  able  dissenting  minister,  was  bom  in  Glamorganshire, 
in  1723.  He  was  educated  for  the  clerical  office  among  the  dissenters,  and 
began  early  to  preach,  first  at  Newington,  in  Middlesex,  but  afterwards  set- 
tled at  Hackney.  His  eminent  talents  attracting  much  attention,  he  was 
elected,  in  1764,  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  soon  after  obtained  the 
degpree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  a  Scottish  university,  and  that  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  Yale  College,  in  Connecticut  He  died  on  the  nineteenth  of 
March,  1701,  just  before  he  had  attained  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Price  published,  in  1758,  A  Review  of  the  Principal  Questions  and 
^fficulties  in  Morals,  which  attracted  attention  as  ^  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  intellectual  theory  of  moral  obligation,  which  seemed  to  have  &llen 
under  the  attacks  of  Butler,  Hutcheson,  and  Hume.'  Price,  alter  Cudworth, 
supports  the  doctrine,  that  moral  distinctions  being  perceived  by  reason,  or 
the  understanding,  are  equally  immutable  with  all  other  kinds  of  truth. 
On  the  other  side,  it  is  argued  that  reason  is  but  a  principle  of  our  mental 
firame,  like  the  principle  which  is  the  source  of  moral  emotion,  and  has  not 
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peculiar  claim  to  remain  unaltered  in  the  supposed  general  alteration  of  om 
mental  constitution.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  his  important  work  on 
*  Morals/  the  author  published  three  other  useM  treatises  on  the  following 
subjects :  Providence  and  Prayer y  The  Evidences  of  a  JFhiture  State,  and 
The  Importance  of  Christianity, 

Though  a  devoted  and  successful  preacher,  Dr.  Price  found  time  to  giie 
much  attention  to  the  pohtical  questions  of  the  day ;  and  was  an  able  writer 
on  finance,  and  political  economy.  In  1772,  he  published  an  Appeal  to  the 
Public  on  the  National  Debt,  and  in  1776,  during  the  party  disputes  which 
attended  the  beginning  of  the  American  war,  appeared  his  fiunous  Obur- 
vations  on  the  Nature  of  Civil  Government,  As  preacher  at  the  meeting- 
house in  the  Old  Jewry,  he  delivered,  in  1789,  a  discourse  On  the  Love  of  em 
Country y  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  French  Revolution  with  party  prgur 
dices,  and  with  democratic  zeal,  and  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to 
cancel  their  obligations  of  obedience  to  their  rulers  for  misoonduct.  Hiese 
allusions  to  the  fiate  of  the  French  monarch  were  attacked  by  Burke^  m  hiB 
^  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution'  with  great  severity.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  confessed,  that,  as  a  political  writer.  Price  carried  his  ideas  of  equality 
and  liberty  much  farther  than' the  vices  and  passions  of  men  will,  with  sali^y, 
allow. 

Adam  Smith,  bom  at  Eu-kaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  172S, 
succeeded  Dr.  Hutcheson,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  yean,  as  professcM'  of 
moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  and  not  only  inherited  Ui 
love  of  metaphysics,  but  adopted  some  of  his  theories,  which  he  blended  with 
his  own  pecuhar  views.  Hb  &ther  held  the  situation  of  comptroller  of  the 
customs,  but  died  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  After  receiving  instrodion 
at  Eirkaldy  he  was  sent  to  Glasgow  university,  where  he  distanguislied 
himself  by  his  acquirements,  and  obtained  a  nomination  to  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  at  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  great  ardor  for 
seven  years.  Having  returned  to  Scotland,  he  gave,  in  1751,  a  oourse  of 
lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  recommended  him  to  the 
vacant  chair  of  professor  of  logic  in  Glasgow,  and  this  situation  he,  the  neit 
year,  exchanged  for  the  more  congenial  one  of  moral  science. 

In  1759,  Dr.  Smith  published  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments^  and  in 
1764,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  vacate  the  professor's  chair,  and  aocompiiiy 
the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  travelling  tutor,  on  the  continent.  Hmj 
were  absent  two  years,  during  which  they  visited  many  parts  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  on  Smith's  return  to  Scotland  he  retired  to  his  ancestnl  hoQM 
at  Eirkaldy,  and  there  pursued  a  severe  system  of  study,  which  resulted  is 
the  publication,  in  1776,  of  his  great  work  on  political  eoomcmiyy  entiflad 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  JI^oImhm;  Two 
years  after  his  *  Inquiry'  appeared,  he  was  made  one  of  the  finiiniiiiiAiiin 
of  customs,  and  his  latter  days  were  spent  in  ease  and  opnkiiceb  &»  Ali 
in  July,  1700,  and  after  his  death  some  essays  and  other 
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he  had  not  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  were  i)ubrLshed,  which  but  too  plainly  indi- 
cated that  his  great  iutellectuiil  equalities  were  disgraced  by  notions  of  infidelity. 
Dr.  Smith's  philosopliical  doctrines  are  vastly  inferior,  in  vidue,  to  the 
language  and  illustrations  he  employs  in  enforcing  them.  lie  has  been 
styled  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  moralists ;  and  his  *  Theory'  is  embel- 
lished with  such  a  variety  of  examples,  with  such  true  pictures  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  of  life  and  manners,  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage by  those  who,  like  the  ix)et  Gray,  *  can  not  see  in  the  darkness  of 
metaphysics.'  His  leading  doctrine,  that  sympathy  must  necessarily  precede 
our  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  has  been  generally  abandoned.  *  To 
derive  our  moral  sentiments,'  says  Dr.  Brown,  *  which  are  as  universal  as  the 
actions  of  mankind  that  come  under  our  review,  from  the  occasion?  J  sympathies 
that  warm  or  sadden  us  ^ith  joys,  and  griefs,  and  resentments  which  are 
not  our  own,  seems  to  me  very  nearly  the  same  sort  of  error  fus  it  would  be 
to  derive  the  waters  of  an  overflowing  stream  fi*om  the  sunshine  or  shade 
which  may  occasionally  gleam  over  it.'  As  a  specimen  of  the  flowing  style 
and  moral  illustrations  of  Dr.  Smith,  we  give  the  following  extract : — 

THE  RESULTS  OF  MISDIRECTED  AND  GUILTY  AMBITION. 

To  attain  to  this  envied  situation,  the  candidates  for  fortune  too  frc(iTiontly  abandon 
the  paths  of  virtue  ;  for  unhappily,  the  road  which  leads  to  the  one,  and  that  which 
leads  to  the  other,  lie  sometimes  iu  very  opposite  directions.  But  the  ambitious 
man  flatters  himself  that,  in  the  splendid  situation  to  which  he  advances,  ho  will 
have  so  many  means  of  commanding  the  resiK*ct  and  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
will  be  enabled  to  act  with  such  superior  propriety  and  grace,  that  the  lustre  of  his 
ftiture  conduct  will  entirely  cover  or  elTace  the  foulness  of  the  8tQ\is  by  which  he 
arrive<l  at  that  elevation.  In  many  governments  the  candidates  for  the  highest 
stations  are  above  the  law,  and  if  they  can  attain  the  object  of  their  ambition,  they 
have  no  fear  of  being  called  to  account  for  the  means  by  which  they  acquired  it. 
They  often  endeavour,  therefore,  not  only  by  fraud  and  falsehood,  the  ordinary  and 
Tulgar  arts  of  intrigue  and  cabal,  but  sometimes  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  by  murder  and  assassination,  by  rebellion  and  civil  war,  to  sup- 
plant and  destroy  those  who  oppose  or  stand  in  the  way  of  their  greatness.  They 
more  frequently  miscarry  than  succeed,  and  commonly  gain  nothing  but  the  dis- 
graceful punishment  which  is  due  to  their  crimes.  But  though  they  should  bo  so 
lucky  as  to  attain  that  wished-for  greatness,  they  are  always  most  miserably  disap- 
pointed in  the  happiness  which  they  expect  to  eryoy  in  it  It  is  not  ease  or  pleasure, 
but  always  honour,  of  one  kind  or  another,  though  frequently  an  honour  very  ill 
understood,  that  the  ambitious  man  really  pursues.  But  the  honour  of  his  exalted 
station  appears,  both  in  his  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  other  people,  polluted  and 
defiled  by  the  baseness  of  the  means  thnnigh  which  he  rose  to  it  Though  by  the 
proi\islon  of  every  liberal  expense,  though  by  excessive  indulgence  in  every  profli- 
gate pleasure — the  >vretched  but  usual  resource  of  ruined  characters ;  though  by 
the  hurry  of  public  business  or  by  the  prouder  and  more  dazzling  tumult  of  war  he 
may  endeavour  to  efface,  both  from  hid  own  memory  and  from  that  of  other  people, 
the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done,  tliat  remembrance  never  fkils  to  pursue  him. 
He  invokes  in  vahi  the  dark  and  dismal  ])owers  of  forg(;tAilness  and  oblivion.  He 
remembers  himself  what  he  has  done,  and  tliat  remembrance  tells  him  that  other 
people  must  likewi.se  remember  it.  Amidst  all  the  gaudy  pomp  of  the  most  osten- 
tatious greatness,  amidst  the  venal  and  vile  adulation  of  the  great  and  of  the  learned 
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amidst  the  more  imiocent  though  more  foolish  acclamations  of  the  common  people, 
amidst  all  the  pride  of  conquest  and  the  triumph  of  snccessAil  war,  he  is  still  se- 
cretly pursued  by  the  avenging  fUries  of  shame  and  remorse ;  and  while  glory  aeemi 
to  surround  him  on  all  sides,  he  himself,  in  his  own  imag^tion,  sees  black  and  fool 
infamy  fast  pursuing  him,  and  every  moment  ready  to  overtake  him  fVom  behinl 
Even  the  great  Caesar,  though  he  had  the  magnanimity  to  dismiss  his  guards,  ooold 
not  dismiss  his  suspicions.  The  remembrance  of  Pharsalia  still  haanted  and  pur- 
sued him.  When,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  be  had  the  generosity  to  pardoo 
Marcellus,  he  told  that  assembly  that  he  was  not  unaware  of  the  designs  which  wen 
carrying  on  against  his  life ;  but  that,  as  be  had  lived  long  enough  both  for  naniR 
and  for  glory,  he  was  contented  to  die,  and  therefore  despised  all  conspiracies.  He 
had,  perhaps,  lived  long  enough  for  nature ;  but  the  man  who  felt  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  such  deadly  resentment,  from  those  whose  fkvour  he  wished  to  gain,  ind 
whom  he  still  wished  to  consider  as  his  friends,  had  certainly  lived  too  long  for  real 
glory,  or  for  all  the  happiness  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  ei^oy  in  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  equals. 

William  Harris,  a  dissenting  divine  of  eminence,  was  bom  in  Devon- 
shire,  in  1720.  He  became,  by  his  own  personal  efforts,  a  veiy  able  schol^ 
and  was  honored,  in  1765,  by  the  university  of  GLisgow,  with  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  di\Tiiity.  His  death  occurred  at  Honiton,  where  he  had  long 
resided,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  1 7  70,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  ye&r. 

Dr.  Harris  published  Historical  Memoirs  of  James  the  First,  Charles  tlie 
First,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Charles  the  Second ;  he  prepared  the  materials 
for  au  account  of  James  the  Second  also,  but  did  not  Uve  to  complete  the 
task.  These  works  are  written  in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Bale,  the  text 
being  subordinate  to  the  notes  and  illustrations.  An  entire  page  will  vei; 
frequently  contain  only  a  single  line  of  the  memoir,  the  rest  being  wholly 
notes.  I  As  depositories  of  original  papers,  these  memoirs  are  highly  valu- 
able ;  but  the  original  part,  is  trifling  in  extent,  and  written  with  little  merit 
and  no  pretension. 

With  Bishop  Home,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Sir  William  Blackstone,  we  shall 
dose  our  present  remarks. 

George  Horne,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms^  was  bom  at  Otham,  near  Maidstone,  where  his  &ther  was  rector, 
on  the  first  of  November,  1730.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
and  was  afterwards  chosen  one  of  its  fellows.  At  college  he  devoted  him- 
self with  unusual  attention  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  sacred  literature; 
and  by  warmly  embracing  the  philosophical  principles  of  Hutcheson,  which 
he  regarded  as  deducible  from  the  tmths  of  Scripture,  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  much  controversy  and  metaphysical  disputation.  In  1753,  he  took 
orders,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  and  eloquent  preacher. 
In  1768,  he  was  elected  president  of  his  college,  and  made  chaplain  to  the 
king ;  and  in  1776,  became  vice-chancellor  of  the  university,  the  duties  of 
which  oflSce  he  supported  with  great  dignity,  for  years.  In  1781,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Canterbury,  by  L<>rd  North,  and  eight  years  afterwards  sue- 
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oeeded  Bagot,  in  the  see  of  Norwich.  His  elevation,  unhappily  for  the 
church  and  for  posterity,  was  of  short  duration.  His  health  had  been,  tor 
some  time,  gradually  declining,  and  a  paralytic  stroke  while  on  a  journey  to 
Bath,  gave  such  a  shock  to  his  constitution  that  he  never  recovered :  he 
died  soon  after,  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1792,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Though  censured  by  some  writers  for  his  philosophical  principles,  still 
Bishop  Home  must  ever  hold  a  high  rank  as  a  good  scholar,  an  able  divine, 
a  most  benevolent  and  amiable  man,  and  above  all,  a  sincere,  devoted,  and 
exemplary  Christian.  The  spirit  which  breathes  through  the  following  short 
sentence  m  the  introduction  to  the  ^  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms'  is 
found  to  pervade  the  whole  of  that  important  work,  and  is,  though  brie^  an 
appropriate  specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  thought : — 

The  Psalms  of  David  present  religion  to  us  in  the  most  engaging  dress ;  communi- 
cating truth  which  philosophy  could  never  investigate,  in  a  style  which  poetry  can 
never  equal  He  who  has  once  tasted  their  excellencies  will  desire  to  taste  them 
again ;  and  he  who  tastes  them  oftenest,  will  relish  them  best. 

This  great  work,  uniting  the  most  extensive  erudition  with  the  deepest 
piety,  was  first  published  in  1776,  and  is  still  a  text-book  with  theolo^- 
cal  students  and  divines.  Bishop  Home  was  the  author  of  many  other 
important  works  besides  his  ^  Commentary ;'  among  which  are  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  Supporters  of  the  Spiritual  Life ;  Considerations  on  the 
Projected  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  Englaiid  ;  Considerations  of  the 
Life  and  Death  of  St,  John  the  Baptist^  in  a  series  of  sermons  preached 
annually  at  Magdalen  College ;  and  Letters  on  Infidelity.  These  productions 
are  all  marked  by  the  same  ease,  elegance,  and  fervor  of  style,  which  charao 
teiize  the  great  performance  on  which  this  author's  reputation  mainly  rests. 

Dr.  Priestlet,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  dissenting  divine,  forms  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  illustrious  prelate  just  noticed.  Restless  in 
spirit,  and  unstable  in  his  religious  principles,  he  attempted,  fbr  singularity's 
sake,  innovations  in  govemment  and  religion ;  but  signally  failed  in  both. 
£[ad  he  confined  his  attention  merely  to  his  philosophical  pursuits,  his  name 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  with  the  greatest  lustre. 

Joseph  Priestley  was  bom  at  Fieldhead,  Yorkshire,  in  1733.  Being 
early  designed  for  the  ministry  among  the  dissenters,  he  was  placed,  with  a 
view  to  preparation,  at  Daventry,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ashworth ;  and 
having  closed  his  studies,  he  first  took  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Needham 
market,  in  Suffolk.  Thence,  however,  he  soon  removed  to  Nantwich  in 
Cheshire,  and  in  1761,  became  professor  of  Belle  Lettres  in  the  Warrington 
academy.  He  continued  his  connection  with  the  academy  seven  years,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  removed  to  Leeds ;  but  two  years  afterwards 
accepted  the  office  of  librarian  and  philosophical  companion  to  the  £arl  of 
Sheiboume.  In  this  retreat  Priestley  devoted  himself  laboriously  to  metar 
physical  and  theological  studies ;  and  when  he  at  length,  in  1780,  separatea 
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from  Ills  noble  patron,  lie  retired,  on  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  |)ounds,  and  soon  aft<3r  settled  at  Birmingham  as  pastor  of  a  Unitanao 
congregation.  At  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1791,  a  mob  of 
bnital  loyalists  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  destroyed  his  library,  appajati)&, 
and  specimens.  In  consequence  of  tliis  outrage  he  left  Birmingham,  and 
afler  passing  a  year  or  two  in  London,  emigrated,  in  1794,  to  America,  and 
finally  settled  at  Northimiberlaud,  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  continued  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  science  and  theology,  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1804. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Priestley  were  very  numerous,  and  were  generally 
written  with  much  spirit  and  energy.  In  1775,  he  published  an  examina- 
tion of  the  ethical  principles  of  Dr.  Reid  and  others,  designed  as  a  refutation 
of  the  doctrine  of  common  sense,  said  to  be  employed  as  a  test  of  truth  b? 
Ihe  Scottish  metaphysicians.  In  1777,  he  published  a  series  of  disquisitions 
on  Matter  and  Spirit,  in  which  he  openly  supported  the  material  system ; 
and  also  wrote  immediately  afler  in  favor  of  another  unpopular  doctrine— 
that  of  necessity.  These  works  excited  so  much  opposition,  that  he  found 
it  necessary  to  write  a  pamphlet  annually  in  their  defence.  As  a  chemist 
Priestley  stood,  in  his  day,  unrivalled ;  and  his  History  of  Discoveries  rela- 
tive to  Light  and  Colors^  and  his  History  of  Electricity,  are  still  useful 
works.  As  an  experimental  philosopher  also,  he  stands  in  the  first  class; 
but  as  a  metaphysician,  or  ethical  writer,  he  holds  a  subordinate  ranL 

As  a  man,  Dr.  Priestley  was  of  intrepid  spirit  and  untiring  industry.  One 
of  the  critics  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  draws  from  his  writings  a  Hvely  pi^ 
ture  of  ^  that  inde&tigable  actinty,  that  bigoted  vanity,  that  precipitation, 
cheerfulness,  and  sincerity,  which  made  up  the  character  of  this  restless  phi* 
losopher.'  Robert  Hall,  whose  feelings  as  a  dissenter,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
rehgious  intolerance  and  persecution,  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Priestley, 
has  thus  eulogized  him  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  sentences : — *  The  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  Dr.  Priestley  appear  to  me  erroneous  in  the  extreme ; 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  suffer  any  difference  of  sentiment  to  diminish  my 
sensibility  to  virtue,  or  my  admiration  of  genius.  His  enlightened  and  ac- 
tive mind,  his  unwearied  assiduity,  the  extent  of  his  researches,  the  light  he 
has  poured  into  almost  every  department  of  science,  will  be  the  admiration 
of  that  period,  when  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  fevored,  or  those 
who  have  opposed  him,  will  be  alike  forgotten.  Distinguished  merit  \i"iU 
ever  rise  superior  to  oppression,  and  will  draw  lustre  from  reproach.  The 
vapours  which  gather  round  the  rising  sim,  and  follow  in  its  course,  seldom 
fail  at  the  close  of  it  to  form  a  magnificent  theatre  for  its  reception,  and  to 
invest  with  variegated  tints,  and  with  a  softened  effulgence,  the  luminary 
which  they  can  not  hide.' 

William  Blackstonb  was  the  son  of  a  silk  mercer,  and  was  bom  in  Lon- 
don, in  1723.  After  ha\ing  passed  several  years  at  the  Charter  House  school, 
he  entered  Pemlx'oke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  completed  his  studies  and  took 
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first  degree,  in  1741.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  the  law,  and 
ered  the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of  poetry, 
ich  he  had,  in  youth,  successfully  cultivated,  in  the  following  natural  and 
asing  verses,  published  in  Dodsley's  Miscellany : — 

THE  LAWYEB'S  FABEWELL  TO  fflS  MUSE. 

As,  by  some  tyrant's  stem  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land, 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam 
An  endless  exile  fVom  his  home; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way, 
And  dreads  to  go:  nor  dares  to  stay; 
Till  on  some  neighbouring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eyes  below; 
There,  melting  at  the  well-known  view, 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu: 
So  I,  thus  doomed  f^om  thee  to  part, 
Qay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art, 
Beluctant  move,  with  doubt^l  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 
Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage, 
How  blithesome  we  were  wont  to  rove, 
By  verdant  hill  or  shady  grove, 
Where  fervent  bees  with  humming  voice, 
Around  the  honied  oak  rejoice. 
And  aged  elms  with  awful  bend. 
In  long  cathedral  walks  extend ! 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods. 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods. 
How  blest  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  ftee 
In  sweet  society  with  thee  I 
Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young. 
And  years  unheeded  rolled  along: 
But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, 
These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more ; 
Lost  to  the  fields,  and  torn  from  you — 
Farewell !— a  long,  a  last  adieu. 
Me  wrangling  courts,  and  stubborn  law, 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities  draw : 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day. 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  confiagrations  glare ; 
Loose  Bevelry  and  Biot  bold, 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or,  where  in  silence  all  is  drowned, 
Fell  murder  walks  his  lonely  round ; 
No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you ; 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu  I 
Shakspeare,  no  more  thy  sylvan  son, 
Nor  all  the  art  of  Addison, 
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Pope's  heaTen-stroDg  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 
Nor  Milton's  mighty  self  must  please : 
Instead  of  these,  a  formal  band 
In  ftirs  and  coift  around  me  stand; 
With  sounds  uncouth  and  accents  dry, 
That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony, 
Sach  j>edant  sage  unlocks  his  store 
Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore, 
And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 
That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 
There,  in  a  winding  close  retreat, 
Is  Justice  doomed  to  fix  his  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law, 
She  keeps  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  ftom  vulgar  sight  retired 
Like  eastern  queen,  is  more  admired. 
Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade, 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid  I 
There  humbly  mark,  with  reverent  awe. 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law ; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
The  united  boast  of  many  an  age; 
Where  mixed,  yet  uniform,  appears, 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view, 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true ; 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe. 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe ; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend 
By  various  laws  to  one  great  end ; 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades,  and  regulates  the  whole. 
Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
Welcome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  llfb. 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight. 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  at  night, 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate, 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate, 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall, 
For  thee,  &ir  Justice,  welcome  all ! 
Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun,  at  last, 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell. 
Where  sage  retirement  loves  to  dwell  i 
There  let  me  taste  the  home-felt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear; 
My  honour  and  my  conscience  clear. 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend 
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From  some  critical  notes  on  Shakspeare,  by  Blackstone,  published  by 
Stevens,  it  would  appear  that,  though  he  had  forsaken  the  poetic  muse,  he 
still  *  loved  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  her  graces.' 

While  he  was  prosecuting  his  legal  studies,  Blackstone  kept  up  his  con- 
nection with  the  university,  and,  in  1743,  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  All 
SouFs  College.  In  1746,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  remained  in  com- 
parative obscurity,  until  1753,  when  he  began  to  deliver,  at  Oxford,  his 
lectures  on  the  English  laws,  which  were  published  in  1765,  and  the  four 
foUowing  years,  under  the  title  of  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England, 
These  *  Commentaries'  exhibit  a  logical  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  a 
correct  taste  in  composition.  They  formed  the  first  attempt  to  popularize 
legal  knowledge,  and  were  eminently  successful.  Their  author  has  been 
charged  with  leaning  too  much  to  the  side  of  prerogative,  and  abiding 
rather  by  precedents  than  by  sense  and  justice ;  yet  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  he  was  once  advocating  what  was  considered  servile  obedience, 
he  was  answered  irom  his  own  book ! 

From  the  period  of  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  Blackstone  rapidly 
rose  in  his  profession,  to  rank  and  fame.  In  1770,  he  was  knighted  by  the 
king,  and  offered  the  place  of  sohcitor-geueral ;  but  declining  that  office,  he 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  king's  bench,  whence  he  was  soon  after  transferred 
to  the  common  pleas.  His  death  occurred  in  1780,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  '  Commentaries'  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  is  a  work  of  such  rare 
excellence  as  not  to  have  been  superseded  by  any  subsequent  production  of 
the  same  kind.  As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style  we  offer  the  following 
passage : — 

ON  THE  BIGHT  OP  PBOPEBTY. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we  are  informed  by  holy  writ,  the  all-bountiAil 
Creator  gave  to  man  '  dominion  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  movetb  upon  the  earth/ 
This  is  the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  man's  dominion  over  external  things, 
vvhatever  airy  metaphysical  notions  may  have  been  started  by  fancifol  writers  upon 
this  subject.  The  earth,  therefore,  and  all  things  therein,  are  the  general  property 
of  all  mankind,  exclusive  of  other  beings,  from  the  immediate  gift  of  the  Creator, 
^d  while  the  earth  continued  bare  of  inhabitants,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
ill  was  in  common  among  them,  and  that  every  one  took  from  the  public  stock  to 
tiis  own  use  such  things  as  his  inmiediate  necessities  required. 

These  general  notions  of  property  were  then  sufScient  to  answer  aU  the  pmposes 
>f  human  life;  and  might,  perhaps,  still  have  answered  them,  had  it  been  possible 
br  mankind  to  have  remained  in  a  state  of  primeval  simplicity,  as  may  be  collected 
'rom  the  manners  of  many  American  nations,  when  first  discovered  by  the  Europe- 
ins  ;  and  from  the  ancient  method  of  living  among  the  first  Europeans  themselves,  if 
ive  may  credit  either  the  memorials  of  them  preserved  in  the  golden  age  of  the  poets, 
>r  the  uniform  accounts  given  by  historians  of  those  times  wherein  erant  omnia  comr- 
nunia  et  indivisa  omnibus,  vehUi  unum  cunctis  patrimanium  esset.  Not  that  this  com- 
munion of  good  seems  ever  to  have  been  applicable,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  to 
aught  but  ^0  substance  of  the  thing,  nor  coi^d  be  extended  to  the  use  of  it.    For, 
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by  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  he  who  first  began  to  use  it  acquired  therein  t 
kind  of  transient  property,  that  lasted  so  long  as  he  was  using  it,  and  no  longer;  or, 
to  speak  with  greater  precision,  the  right  of  possession  continued  for  the  same  tixDe 
only  that  the  act  of  possession  lasted.  Thus  the  ground  was  in  common,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  the  permanent  property  of  any  man  in  particular ;  yet,  whoever  was  in 
the  occupation  of  any  determinate  spot  of  it,  for  rest,  for  shade,  or  the  like,  acquired 
for  the  time  a  sort  of  ownership,  fVom  which  it  would  have  been  unjust,  and  contniy 
to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have  driven  him  by  force ;  but  the  instant  that  he  quitted 
the  use  or  occupation  of  it,  another  might  seize  it  without  injustice.  Thus  also  a 
vine  or  other  tree  might  be  said  to  be  in  common,  as  all  men  were  equally  entitled 
to  its  produce ;  and  yet  any  private  individual  might  gain  the  sole  property  of  the 
fhiit,  which  he  had  gathered  for  his  own  reiiast,  a  doctrine  well  illustrated  by  Cicero, 
who  compares  the  world  to  a  great  theatre,  which  is  common  to  the  public,  and  yet 
the  place  which  any  man  has  taken  is  for  the  time  his  own. 

But  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  craft,  and  ambition,  it  became  necesstry 
to  entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent  dominion ;  and  to  appropriate  to  indi- 
viduals not  the  immediate  use  only,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used. 
Otherwise,  innumerable  tumults  must  have  arisen,  and  the  good  order  of  the  world 
been  continually  broken  and  disturbed,  while  a  variety  of  persons  were  striving  who 
should  get  the  first  occupation  of  the  same  thing,  or  disputing  which  of  them  bad 
actually  gained  it.  As  human  life  also  grew  more  and  more  refined,  abundance  of 
conveniences  were  devised  to  render  it  more  easy,  commodious,  and  agreeable,  at 
habitations  for  shelter  and  safety,  and  raiment  for  warmth  and  decency.  But  no  man 
would  be  at  the  trouble  to  provide  either,  so  long  as  he  had  only  a  usufhictuary  pro- 
perty in  them,  which  was  to  cease  the  instant  that  he  quitted  possession ;  if,  as  soon 
as  he  walked  out  of  his  tent,  or  pulled  off  his  garment,  the  next  stranger  who  came 
would  have  a  right  to  inhabit  the  one,  and  to  wear  the  other.  In  the  case  of  liabita- 
Uon,  in  particular,  it  was  natural  to  observe,  that  even  the  brute  creation,  to  whom 
every  thing  else  was  in  common,  maintain  a  kind  of  permanent  property  in  thdc 
dwellhigs,  especially  for  the  protection  of  their  young ;  that  the  birds  of  the  air  had 
nests,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  caverns,  the  invasion  of  which  they  esteemed  t 
very  flagrant  iiyustice,  and  would  sacrifice  their  lives  to  preserve  them.  Hence  t 
property  was  soon  established  in  every  man's  house  and  homestall,  which  seems  to 
have  been  originally  mere  temporary  huts  or  movable  cabins,  suited  to  the  design  of 
Providence  for  more  speedily  peopling  the  earth,  and  suited  to  the  wandering  life  of 
their  owners,  before  any  extensive  property  in  the  soil  or  ground  was  established. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  movables  of  every  kind  became  sooner  appro- 
priated than  the  permanent,  substantial  soil ;  partly  because  they  were  more  sus- 
ceptible of  a  long  occupance,  which  might  be  continued  for  months  together,  without 
any  sensible  interruption,  and  at  length  by  usage  ripen  into  an  established  right;  but 
principally  because  few  of  them  could  be  fit  for  use,  till  improved  and  meliorated 
by  the  bodily  labour  of  the  occupant ;  which  bodily  labour,  bestowed  upon  any  sub- 
ject which  before  lay  in  common  to  all  men,  is  universally  allowed  to  give  the  fairest 
and  most  reasonable  title  to  an  exclusive  property  therein. 

The  article  of  food  was  a  more  immediate  call,  and  therefore  a  more  early  consid- 
eration. Such  as  were  not  contented  with  the  spontancotis  product  of  the  earth, 
sought  for  a  more  solid  rcfVeshment  in  the  fiesh  of  beasts,  which  they  obtained  by 
hunting.  But  the  fh;quent  disappointments  incident  to  that  method  of  provision, 
induced  them  to  gather  together  such  animals  as  were  of  a  more  tame  and  sequa- 
cious nature ;  and  to  establish  a  permanent  property  in  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  or- 
der to  sustain  themselves  in  a  less  precarious  manner,  partly  by  the  milk  of  the  dams, 
and  partly  by  the  flesh  of  tlie  young.  The  support  of  these  their  cattle  made  the 
article  of  water  also  a  very  important  point.  And  therefore  the  book  of  Genesis 
(the  most  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  considered  merely  with  a  view  to  bis- 
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tory)  will  ftaiish  ua  with  fVoqunit  instances  of  violent  contentions  concerning  wells, 
the  exclnsive  property  of  which  apiH'ars  to  have  been  established  in  the  first  digger 
or  occupant,  even  in  such  places  where 'the  ground  and  herbage  remained  yet  in 
common.  Thus  we  find  Abraham,  who  was  but  a  sqjoumer,  asserting  bis  right  to  a 
well  in  the  country  of  Abimelech,  and  exacting  an  oath  for  his  security, '  because  be 
had  digged  that  well.'  And  Isaac,  about  ninety  years  afterwards,  reclaimed  this  bis 
father's  property ;  and  after  much  contention  with  the  Philistines  was  suffered  to 
enjoy  it  in  peace. 

All  this  while  the  soil  and  pasture  of  the  earth  remained  still  in  common  as  before, 
and  open  to  every  occupant ;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
the  necessity  of  a  sole  and  exclusive  property  in  lands  [for  the  sake  of  agriculture] 
was  earlier  felt,  and  therefore  more  readily  complied  with.  Otherwise,  when  the 
multitude  of  men  and  cattle  had  consumed  every  convenience  on  one  spot  of  ground, 
it  was  deemed  a  natural  right  to  seize  ui>on  and  occupy  such  other  lands  as  would 
more  easily  supply  their  necessities.  This  practice  is  still  retained  among  the  wild 
and  uncultivated  nations  that  have  never  been  formed  into  civil  states,  like  the  Tar- 
tars and  others  in  the  East,  where  the  climate  itself,  and  the  boundless  extent  of 
their  territory,  conspires  to  retain  them  still  in  the  same  savage  state  of  vagrant  lib- 
erty which  was  universal  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  which  Tacitus  informs  as  con- 
tinued among  the  Qcrmans  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  have  also  a 
striking  example  of  the  same  kind  in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  bis  nephew  Lot 
When  their  joint  substance  became  so  great,  that  pasture  and  other  conveniences 
grow  scarce,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  a  strife  arose  between  their  servants, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  practicable  to  dwell  together.  This  contention  Abraham 
thus  endeavoured  to  compose : — '  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee 
and  me.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  1  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  Arom 
me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the  left.'  This  plainly  implies  an  acknowledged 
right  in  either  to  occupy  whatever  ground  he  pleased,  that  was  not  pre-occupied  by 
other  tribes.  'And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that 
it  was  weU  watered  everywhere,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Then  Lot  chose 
him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  journeyed  cast,  and  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.' 

Upon  the  same  principle  was  founded  the  right  of  migration,  or  sending  colonies 
to  find  out  new  habitations,  when  the  mother-country  was  overcharged  with  inhab- 
itants; which  was  practiced  as  well  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  as  the  Germans, 
Scythians,  and  other  northern  people.  And  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  stocking 
and  cultivation  of  desert,  uninhabited  countries,  it  kept  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
the  law  of  nature.  But  how  far  the  seizing  on  countries  already  peopled,  and  driving 
out  or  massacring  the  innocent  and  dcfbnceless  natives,  merely  because  they  difiered 
from  their  invaders  in  language,  in  religion,  in  customs,  in  government,  or  in  colour; 
how  far  such  a  conduct  was  consonant  to  nature,  to  reason,  or  to  Christianity,  de- 
served well  to  be  considered  by  those  who  have  rendered  their  names  immortal  by 
thus  civilizing  mankind. 

As  the  world  by  degrees  grew  more  populous,  it  daily  became  more  difficult  to 
find  out  new  spots  to  inhabit,  without  encroaching  upon  former  occupants ;  and,  by 
constantly  occupying  the  same  individual  spots,  the  fVuits  of  the  earth  were  con- 
sumed, and  its  spontaneous  produce  destroyed,  without  any  provision  for  a  ftiture 
Bupply  or  succession.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  pursue  some  regular  method 
of  providing  a  constant  subsistence ;  and  this  necessity  produced,  or  at  least  pro- 
moted and  encouraged,  the  art  of  agriculture,  by  a  regular  connection  and  conse- 
quence ;  introduced  and  established  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  property  in  the 
soil  than  had  hitherto  been  received  and  adopted.  It  was  clear  that  the  earth  would 
not  produce  her  fhiitS  in  sufficient  quantities,  without  the  assistance  of  tillage ;  but 
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who  would  be  at  the  pains  of  tilling  it,  if  another  might  watch  an  opportonity  to 
seize  upon  and  ei\joy  the  product  of  his  industry,  art,  and  labour  1  Had  not,  there- 
fore, a  separate  property  in  lands,  as  movables,  been  invested  in  some  indiyiduab, 
the  world  must  have  continued  a  forest,  and  men  have  been  mere  animalw  of  prey; 
which,  according  to  some  philosophers,  is  the  genuine  state  of  natare.  Whereas 
now  (so  graciously  has  Providence  interwoven  our  duty  and  our  happiness  together), 
the  result  of  this  very  necessity  has  been  the  ennobling  of  the  human  species,  by 
giving  it  opportunities  of  improving  its  rational  fttcultics,  as  well  as  of  exerting  its 
natural.  Necessity  begat  property ;  and,  in  order  to  insure  that  property,  recoone 
was  had  to  civil  society,  which  brought  along  with  it  a  long  train  of  inseparable 
concomitants — states,  governments,  laws,  punishments,  and  the  public  exercise  of 
religious  duties.  Thus  connected  together,  it  was  found  that  a  part  only  of  society 
was  sufficient  to  provide,  by  their  manual  labour,  for  the  necessary  subsistence  of 
all ;  and  leisure  was  given  to  others  to  cultivate  the  human  mind,  to  invent  usefU 
arts,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  science. 

The  only  question  remaining  is,  how  this  property  became  actually  invested ;  or 
what  it  is  that  gave  a  man  an  exclusive  right  to  retain  in  a  permanent  manner  that 
specific  land  which  before  belonged  generally  to  every  body,  but  particularly  to  no- 
body 1  And  as  we  before  observed,  that  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temponrj 
use  of  the  soil,  so  it  is  agreed  upon  all  hands  that  occupancy  gave  also  the  origiml 
right  to  the  permanent  property  in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself,  which  excludes 
every  one  else  but  the  owner  fVom  the  use  of  it.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difference 
among  the  writers  on  natural  law  concerning  the  reason  why  occupancy  should  ooa- 
▼ey  this  right,  and  invest  one  with  this  absolute  property ;  Qrotius  and  Puffendorf 
insisting  that  this  right  of  occupancy  is  founded  upon  a  tacit  and  implied  assent  of 
all  mankind,  that  the  first  occupant  should  become  the  owner;  and  Barbeyrsc, 
Titius,  Mr.  Locke,  and  others,  holding  that  there  is  no  such  implied  assent,  neither 
is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be ;  for  that  the  very  act  of  occupancy  alone  being 
a  degree  of  bodily  labour,  is,  from  a  principle  of  natural  justice,  without  any  consent 
or  compact,  sufficient  of  itself  to  gain  a  title,  a  dispute  that  savours  too  much  of 
nice  and  scholastic  refinement !  However,  both  sides  agree  in  this,  that  occupancy 
is  the  thing  by  which  the  title  was  in  fkct  originally  gained ;  eveiy  man  seizing  to 
his  own  continued  use  such  spots  of  ground  as  he  found  most  agreeable  to  his  own 
convenience,  provided  ho  found  them  unoccupied  by  any  one  else. 


Xn\m  t|jt  ^nrtq-lixtjr. 


lMTJEL    JOHNSON — JA.HES   HARRIS — WILLIAM    MELHOTH — JAMES    BX7RNET — ^JOHN 
HAWKESWORTH — EARL  OF   CHATHAM — EDMUND  BURKE — LETTERS  OF  JXnnUS. 

3F  all  the  writers  of  the  present  period,  none,  perhaps,  exerted  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  public  mind,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  In  massive 
rce  of  understanding,  variety  of  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  moral  intrepidity, 
3  has  rarely  been  equalled.  His  various  works,  with  their  sententious  mu- 
Jity  and  sonorous  periods,  his  manly  character,  and  noble  appearance,  hia 
*eat  virtues  and  strong  prejudices,  his  early  and  severe  struggles,  his  love 
'  argument  and  society,  into  which  he  poured  the  treasures  of  his  rich  and 
ell-stored  mind,  his  rough  manners  and  his  kind  heart,  have  all  been 
•ought  so  vividly  before  us  by  his  biographer,  Boswell,  that  to  most  read* 
8  the  great  lexicographer  is  almost  as  well  known  as  the  members  of  their 
vn  family.  ^His  heavy  form  seems  still  to  haunt  Fleet-street  and  the 
:rand,  and  he  has  stamped  his  memory  on  the  remote  Hebrides.' 
In  literature.  Dr.  Johnson's  influence  has  been  scarcely  less  extensive, 
o  prose  writer  of  that  day  escaped  the  contagion  of  his  peculiar  style.  He 
mished,  for  a  long  time,  the  naked  simplicity  of  Swift,  and  the  idiomatic 
•aces  of  Addison ;  he  depressed  the  hterature  and  poetry  of  imagination, 
hile  he  elevated  that  of  the  understanding ;  he  based  criticism  on  strong 
nse  and  solid  judgment,  not  on  scholastic  subtleties  and  refinement ;  and 
LOugh  some  of  the  higher  qualities  and  attributes  of  genius  eluded  his 
•asp  and  observation,  the  withering  scorn  and  invective  with  which  he 
sailed  all  affected  sentimentalism,  immorality,  and  licentiousness,  intro- 
iced  a  pure,  healthful,  and  invigorating  atmosphere  into  the  crowded 
alks  of  literature.  As  an  author.  Dr.  Johnson's  course  was  singularly 
ire,  high-minded,  and  independent  At  every  step  in  his  progress,  his 
issport  was  talent  and  virtue ;  and  when  munificence  was  at  length  ex- 
uded to  him,  it  was  but  a  ratification  by  the  sovereign  of  the  wishes  and 
)inions  entertained  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  English  nation. 

Samuel  Johnson  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller,  and  was  bom  at  lidbfield, 
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on  the  seventh  of  September,  1709.  When  eight  years  old,  he  was  placed 
at  the  free-school  in  Lichfield,  where  he  remmned  until  he  was  sixteen ;  and 
though  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or  apphcation,  yet  his  tenacious 
memory  made  whatever  he  read  its  own.  From  the  school  at  Lichfield  he 
went  to  an  academy  at  Stonebridge,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  there  passed  through  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  almost  immediately  be- 
came tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  fitting  for  the  university.  In  1728,  he 
entered  Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  and  he  had  been  in  the  university  but  a 
short  time,  before  he  began  to  exhibit,  in  his  ordinary  exercises,  that  depth 
of  thought  and  strength  of  diction  for  which,  in  matiire  age,  he  was  so  re- 
markable. One  of  these  exercises  was  a  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah  into 
Latin  verse,  and  so  finished  was  this  performance,  that  when  it  was  handed 
to  Pope  for  his  examination,  the  great  poet  remarked  that  posterity  would 
doubt  which  poem  was  the  original. 

While  Johnson  was  in  the  university,  his  father  unfortunately  became  m- 
solvent ;  and  the  young  student,  after  struggling  some  time  with  poverty, 
finally,  in  1731,  left  his  college  without  a  degree,  and,  with  no  settled  plan 
of  hfe,  returned  to  Lichfield.  For  a  few  years  he  found  occasional  emploj'- 
ment,  sometimes  as  an  usher  in  a  neighboring  school,  and  at  others,  as  a 
translator  for  a  bookseller.  In  1736,  he  married  a  widow  lady  much  older 
than  himself;  and  as  he  obtained  with  her  eight  hundred  pounds,  he  re- 
solved to  open  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentlemen.  With  this  view  he 
fitted  up  a  house  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield,  for  the  reception  of  pupils ;  but 
for  the  schoolmaster's  calling  he  soon  discovered  that  lus  natural  disposition 
utterly  disquahfied  him.  Though  his  scholarship  was  ample,  he  had  nei- 
ther patience  to  bear  with  the  dullness  and  waywardness  of  youth,  nor  kind 
and  urbane  manners  to  win  their  love  and  respect ;  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  he  quitted  the  teacher's  avocation  in  disgust.  Having  re- 
Hnquished  his  school,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  country  and  seek  his  fortune 
in  London.  Accordingly,  accompanied  by  David  Garrick,  one  of  his  former 
pupils,  he  set  out  in  March,  1737,  for  the  metropolis;  and  perhaps  two 
such  candidates  for  future  fame  never  before  that  day  entered  London  to- 
gether. 

In  London  Johnson  became  acquainted  with  Cave,  the  publisher  of 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  entered,  at  once,  into  his  employment  Hia 
first  publication  in  that  work  was  a  Latin  alcaic  ode,  which  appeared  in 
March,  1738  ;  and  such  was  its  reception  with  the  public,  that  the  author 
was  encouraged  to  expect  permanent  and  lucrative  employment  upon  the 
magazine,  lie  now  \Tsited  Lichfield,  and  on  his  return  his  wife  aooom- 
panied  him.  From  that  period,  till  1744,  he  was  laboriously  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  periodical,  and  in  writing  the  parhamentary  debates,  val- 
uable, not  as  the  effusions  of  orators,  but  as  the  bold  compositions  of  a  man 
of  genius  on  such  subjects  as  were  supposed  to  engage  the  attention  of  the. 
English  legislators  of  the  day.     He  had,  as  early  as  1738,  published  his 
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London^  a  poem  in  imitation  of  JuveuaPs  third  satire,  which  passed  to  a 
second  edition  in  one  week,  and  of  which  Pope  said, '  Whoever  the  author 
may  be,  he  will  not  long  remain  unknown.' 

In  1744,  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  apj>eared,  and  at  once  won  universal 
approbation.  This  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  biography 
ever  written,  exhibiting,  in  elegant  and  pathetic  language,  the  sufferings  and 
poverty  of  a  friend,  whose  calamities  the  author  himself  had  shared  and 
bewailed.  In  1747,  he  began  his  Dictionary  of  ike  English  language^  and 
published  it,  in  two  foho  volumes,  in  1755.  This  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  a  very  valuable  practical  work ;  not  indeed  remarkable  for 
philological  research,  but  for  its  happy  and  luminous  definitions,  the  result 
of  great  sagacity,  precision  of  understanding,  and  clearness  of  expression. 
A  few  of  the  definitions  betray  the  personal  feelings  and  peculiarities  of  the 
author ;  but  th^^se  should  be  regarded  as  mere  specks  on  a  very  clear  sur&ce. 
As  an  illustratioa  of  Johnson's  character,  we  here  introduce  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  That  courtly  nobleman  had  made  great  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  to  the  retired  scholar,  but  afterwards,  for  some  years, 
entirely  ner^kjcted  him.  When  the  *  Dictionary'  was  on  the  eve  of  pub- 
lication, Ch<^terfield,  hoping  the  work  might  be  dedicated  to  him,  attempted 
to  conciliate  the  author  by  writing  two  papers  in  a  periodical  called  *  The 
World,'  in  recommendation  of  the  work.  The  appearance  of  these  papers 
drew,  from  Johnson,  the  following  letter,  which,  as  a  keen  and  dignified  ex- 
pression of  wounded  pride  and  surly  independence,  is  inimitable  : — 

February  7, 1765. 

My  Lord—I  have  been  lately  informed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  *  World,'  fhat 
two  papers,  in  which  my  '  Dictionary'  is  recommended  to  the  public,  were  written 
by  your  lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being  very  little  ac- 
customed to  fkvours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what 
terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was  over- 
powered, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and  could 
not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  fe  vainqucur  du  vainquewr  de  la  terre; 
— that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending ;  but  I  found 
my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me 
to  continue  it.  When  I  had  once  addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted 
all  the  arts  of  pleasing  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  1  had 
done  all  that  1  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  neglected,  be  it 
ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  smce  I  waited  in  your  outward  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work 
through  difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  h&ve  brought  it  at  last 
to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encourage- 
ment, or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a 
patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grow  at  last  acquainted  with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native 
of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  fbr 
tife  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  1 
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The  notice  which  yon  havo  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  etrij , 
had  been  kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent, and  can  not  ci\joy  it; 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  can  not  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it  I 
hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asiKirity  not  to  confess  obligations  where  no  benefit  has 
been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that 
to  a  patron  which  providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  fkr  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  fkvourer  of 
learning,  I  shaU  not  be  disappointed  though  I  should  condnde  it,  if  less  be  possible, 
with  less ;  for  I  have  been  long  awakened  ftom  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I 
once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation,  my  lord, — Tour  lordship's  most  hum- 
ble, most  obedient  servant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 

While  Johnson  was  laboriously  engaged  on  his '  Dictionary,'  his  tragedy  of 
Irene^  was,  through  the  friendship  of  Garrick,  brought  upon  the  stage ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  noble  sentiments  with  which  the  play  abounds,  it  was  not 
adapted  to  public  representation,  and  was  therefore  unsuccessful.  The  same 
year,  1749,  that  witnessed  the  production  of '  Irene'  on  the  stage,  witnessed 
also  the  appearance  of  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  a  poem  in  imitadon 
of  the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal.  In  this  poem  the  author  departs  farther 
from  the  original,  and  takes  wider  views  of  human  nature,  society,  and  man- 
ners, than  in  his  *  London.'  His  pictures  of  Wolsey,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden,  have  a  strength  and  magnificence  that  would  do  honor 
to  Dryden,  while  the  historical  and  philosophic  paintings  are  contrasted  by 
reflections  on  the  cares,  vicissitudes,  and  sorrows  of  life,  so  profound,  so  tnie, 
and  touching,  that  they  may  be  justly  denominated  *"  mottoes  of  the  heart' 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  termed  this  poem  '  a  satire,  the  deep  and  pathetic 
morality  of  which  has  often  extracted  tears  from  those  whose  eyes  wander 
dry  over  pages  professedly  sentimental.'  Johnson  was,  perhaps,  too  prone 
to  indulge  in  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  life ;  yet  those  who 
have  experienced  its  disappointments  and  afflictions,  must  subscribe  to  the 
severe  morality  and  pathos  with  which  the  contemplative  poet 

Expatiates  fVee  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man. 

Prom  this  fine  satire  we  select  the  following  passage  as  a  fiur  sample  of  the 
whole  poem : — 

Grant  that  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  f^om  scorn  or  crime ; 
An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away; 
Whose  iJeaceAiI  day  benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  fHend; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  1 
Tet  even  on  this  her  load  misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  returns, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
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Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  sablo  bier, 

Now  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Tear  chases  year,  decay  pm^ues  decay, 

Still  drops  some  joy  fh>m  withering  life  away ; 

New  forms  arise,  and  different  yiews  engage, 

Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 

Till  pitying  nature  signs  the  last  release. 

And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  whom  hours  like  these  await, 

Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfb  of  fate. 

From  Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  descend, 

By  Solon  cautioned  to  regard  his  end. 

In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise, 

Fears  of  the  bravo,  and  follies  of  the  wise  1 

From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow, 

And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show.      *      * 

Where,  then,  shaU  hope  and  fbar  their  objects  flnd  1 

Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mindl 

Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 

Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  &te  1 

Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise, 

No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  1 

Inquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain, 

Which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  religion  Tain. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice. 

Safe  in  his  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afkr 

The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

Secure  whate'er  he  gives,  he  gives  the  best 

Tet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 

And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires. 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthM  mind, 

Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned ; 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 

For  fkith,  that,  panting  fbr  a  happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat : 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain, 

These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  power  to  gain; 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

The  other  poetical  productions  of  Johnson  are  short  and  occasional,  and 
do  not  require  any  ferther  notice.  But  the  beautiful  Prologue  which  follows, 
and  which  was  spoken  by  (Warrick  at  the  opemng  of  Druiy  Lane,  in  1747, 
must  not  be  here  omitted : — 

PROLOGUE. 

When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  foes 
First  reared  the  stage,  immortal  Shakspeare  rose; 
Each  change  of  many-coloured  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new: 
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Existence  saw  him  spnrn  her  bounded  reign, 
And  panting  time  toiled  after  him  in  Tain: 
His  powerfVil  strokes  presiding  truth  impressed, 
And  unresisted  passion  stormed  the  breast. 
Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  trom  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  essayed  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praiaa 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lasting  tomb. 
'     The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  tkme, 
Nor  wished  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspeare's  flame ; 
Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt  they  writ, 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 
Vice  always  found  a  S3rmpathctic  friend; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Tet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  fiiture  days : 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were  strong, 
Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 
Till  shame  regained  the  post  that  sense  betrayed, 
And  virtue  called  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Then  crushed  by  rules,  and  weakened  as  refined 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined : 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept, 
Till  declamation  roared,  whilst  passion  slept ; 
Tet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread} 
Philosophy  remained,  though  nature  fled, 
But  forced  at  length  her  ancient  reign  to  quit 
She  saw  great  Faustus  lay  the  ghost  of  wit : 
Exulting  folly  hailed  the  joyfbl  day, 
And  Pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage  1 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
New  Behns,  new  D'Urfeys,  yet  remain  in  store; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet  died, 
On  fiying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride ; 
Perhaps,  (for  who  can  guess  the  efiects  of  chance  1) 
Here  Hunt  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot,  that,  here  by  fortune  placed. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play, 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubble  of  the  day. 
Ah  I  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  public  voice; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  ^mtron  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  livie. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'Tis  yours  this  night  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense  j 
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To  chase  the  charms  of  soand,  the  pomp  of  show, 

For  useful  mirth  and  solitary  woe, 

Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age, 

And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  for  the  stage. 

The  poetry  of  Johnson,  whatever  may  be  its  merit,  forms  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  history  of  his  mind,  or  of  his  works.  His  great  lit- 
erary e£fort3  were  all  made  in  prose,  and  these  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  fame,  as  firm  and  as  lasting  as  the  language  in  which  they  are 
written.  On  the  twentieth  of  March,  1750,  he  published  the  first  number 
of  a  periodical  paper,  under  the  title  of  The  Rambler^  and  continued  to  issue 
it  semi-weekly  until  the  fourteenth  of  March,  1752.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  of  this  great  undertaking,  that  during  the  whole  period  through 
which  it  passed,  only  four  of  the  numbers  were  written  by  other  authors, 
Johnson  afterwards  collected  these  essap,  and  before  their  publication  in  a 
permanent  form,  he  revised  and  corrected  them  with  great  care.  Their 
style  is  lofty  and  measured,  and  though  somewhat  turgid,  abounds  in 
the  beautiful,  and  often  attains  even  to  the  grand.  His  imagery  is  strik- 
ing and  original,  and  his  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  duty,  earnest 
and  impressive.  Goldsmith  declared  that  a  complete  system  of  morals 
might  bo  drawn  from  them.  In  1758,  he  began  the  publication  of  The 
Idler,  a  periodical  similar  to  the  *  The  Rambler,'  and  of  the  same  duration. 
While  engaged  in  conducting  this  work  he  lost  his  mother,  and  in  order  to 
bo  able  to  meet  the  expenses  attending  her  funeral,  he  wrote,  in  the  incredibly 
brief  space  of  a  week,  Bassalas,  his  only  novel.  For  this  fiction  a  book- 
seller paid  him  a  hundred  pounds. 

Johnson  had,  at  this  time,  passed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  hitherto 
his  great  literary  laboi-s  had  barely  afforded  him  a  decent  subsistence.  But 
now  the  scene  was  changed.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws,  tii-st  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  from  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  and,  in  1762,  the  king  settled  an  annual  unconditional  pension 
on  him  of  three  hundred  pounds.  In  1765,  appeared  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare ;  containing  little,  however,  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  annotation, 
but  introduced  by  a  masterly  preface.  In  1775,  he  pubhshed  his  Journey 
to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  and,  in  1781,  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  It 
was  the  felicity  of  this  remarkable  author  to  improve  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  to  write  best  after  he  had  passed  that  period  of  life  when  most  men  are 
incapable  of  intellectual  exertion.  The  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  have  a  freedom 
of  style,  a  vigor  of  thought  and  a  happiness  of  illustration,  rarely  attained 
even  by  their  author.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  defective,  as  the  lives  extend 
no  facther  back  than  Cowley,  thus  excluding  all  the  previous  poets  from 
Chaucer  downwards.  Some  feeble  and  worthless  rhymesters  also  obtained 
niches  in  Johnson's  gallery ;  but  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  whole  is  th^ 
injustice  done  to  some  of  our  greatest  masters  of  song,  in  consequence  of 
the  political  or  personal  prejudices  of  the  author.  To  Milton  he  is  strikingly 
unjust,  though  his  criticism,  on  *  Paradise  Lost,'  is  able  and  profound.    Orajr, 
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too,  is  treated  with  a  coarseness  and  insensibility,  derogatory  only  to  the 
critic ;  and  in  general  the  higher  order  of  imaginative  poetry  suffers  under 
his  ponderous  hand.  Its  beauties  were  too  airy  and  ethical  for  his  grasp- 
too  subtle  for  his  feelings  or  understanding. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Johnson  had  completed  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  his 
l.ealth,  from  the  united  attacks  of  dropsy  and  asthma,  began  to  decline; 
and  during  the  progressive  increase  of  his  complaints  he  divided  his  time 
between  acts  of  devotion  and  classical  recreations.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
man  whose  pen  had  ever  been  employed  in  recommending  piety,  and  all 
the  offices  of  the  purest  morality,  and  whose  conduct  and  example  through 
life  had  uniformly  exhibited  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  Chrisdan  virtuts, 
should,  at  the  approach  of  death,  be  filled  with  dreadful  apprehensions  con- 
cerning his  future  state.  By  degrees,  however,  the  terrors  which  his 
imagination  had  created,  disappeared ;  and  he  expired  on  the  thirteenth  of 
December,  1784,  full  of  resignation,  strong  in  ^th,  and  in  the  joyful  hope 
of  a  happy  resurrection. 

The  following  brief  extracts  will  close  our  view  of  this  great  and  interest- 
ing author : — 

ON  USEFUL   KNOWLEDGE. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  arc  inclined  to  look  on  the  common 
business  of  the  world,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they  condescend  to  lean 
what  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ^stem  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  neceraary  to  consider 
that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by  abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  affection  conciliated,  but  by  softer  accomplishments,  and 
qualities  more  easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.  He  that  can  only  conrerse 
upon  questions  about  which  only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  sufficient 
to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  days  in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd 
of  life  without  a  companion.  He  that  can  only  be  useful  on  great  occasions,  may  die 
without  exercising  his  abilities,  and  stand  a  helpless  spectator  of  a  thousand  vexa- 
tions  which  fret  away  happiness,  and  which  nothing  is  requu^d  to  remove  but  a  little 
dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expedients. 

No  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is  able  to  set  him  above  the  want  of 
hourly  assistance,  or  to  extinguish  the  desire  of  fond  endearments  and  tender  of- 
flciousness ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  should  think  H  unnecessary  to  learn  those  arts 
by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kindness  is  preserved  by  a  constant  reciproa- 
tion  of  benefits,  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such  benefits  only  can  be  bestowed 
as  others  arc  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  imparted  as  others  are  qual- 
ified to  enjoy.  By  this  descent  fVom  the  pinnacles  of  art,  no  honour  will  be  lost :  for 
the  condescensions  of  learning  arc  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An  elevated  gcnioa 
employed  in  little  things,  appears,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longinus,  like  the  sun  i^  his 
evening  declinations ;  he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pkases 
more  though  he  dazzles  less. 

ON   REVENGE. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  because  he  knows  the  true  value  of 
time,  and  will  not  sufier  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain.  He  that  willingly 
suffers  the  corrosions  of  inveterate  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights  U  the 
gloom  and  malice  and  perturbations  of  stratagem,  can  not  surely  be  said  to  con- 
sult his  ease.    Resentment  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity  ^  a  combination  of  a 
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passion  which  all  endeavour  to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  con  3ur  to  detest.  The 
man  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief,  and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  whose 
thoughts  are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress  and  contrivaiices  of  ruin ;  whose 
mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some 
hope  of  enjoying  the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  most 
miserable  of  human  beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without  reward,  who  have 
neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity,  nor  the  calm  of  innocence.  Whoever  considers 
the  weakness  both  of  himself  and  others  will  not  long  want  persuasives  to  forgive- 
ness. We  know  not  to  what  degree  of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed  ;  or  how 
much  its  guilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the  mind  of  him  that  committed  it,  would  be 
extenuated  by  mistake,  precipitance  or  negligence ;  we  can  not  be  certain  how  much 
more  we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or  how  much  we  increase  the  mis- 
chief to  ourselves  by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to  design  the  cffocts 
of  accident;  we  may  think  the  blow  violent  only  because  we  have  made  our- 
selves delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every  side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt, 
which  we  are  certain  to  avoid  ohly  by  speedy  forgiveness.  From  this  pacific  and 
harmless  temper,  thus  propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic  tranquillity 
and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is  withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  in- 
sulted by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  the  world.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  un- 
failing and  universal  axiom,  '  that  all  pride  is  abject  and  mean.'  It  is  always  an  ig- 
norant, lazy,  or  cowardly  acquiescence  in  a  false  appearance  of  excellence,  and  pro- 
ceeds not  from  consciousness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our  wants. 
Nothing  can  be  great  which  is  not  right.  Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  bo 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be  driven  by  external  motives  from 
the  path  which  our  own  heart  approves,  to  give  way  to  any  thing  but  conviction,  to 
suffer  the  opinion  of  others  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower  our  resolves,  is  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right  of 
directing  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can  arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determi- 
nate pursuit  bf  virtue  without  regard  to  present  dangers  or  advantages ;  a  continual 
reference  of  every  action  to  the  divine  will;  a  habitual  appeal  to  everlasting  justice; 
and  an  unvaried  elevation  of  the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  which  perseveranco 
only  can  obtain.  But  that  i)ride  which  many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous 
sentiments,  allow  to  regulate  their  measures,  has  nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  ap> 
probation  of  men ;  of  beings  whose  superiority  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  acknowl- 
edge, and  who,  when  wo  have  courted  them  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  can  confer  no 
valuable  or  permanent  reward ;  of  beings  who  ignorantly  judge  of  what  they  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  partially  determine  what  they  have  never  examined  ;  and  whose  sentence 
is,  therefore,  of  no  weight,  till  it  has  received  the  ratification  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffi-ages  like  these  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he 
that  can  suffer  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  withhold  his  attention  from  the 
commands  of  the  universal  sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon 
the  greatness  of  his  mind ;  whenever  he  av;  ikes  to  sc  riousness  and  reflection,  he 
must  become  'despicable  in  his  own  eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the-  remem- 
brance of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven,  it  is  indispensably  required  that  he  forgive.  It 
is  therefore  superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive.  On  this  great  duty  eternity  is 
suspended ;  and  to  him  that  refuses  to  practice  it  the  throne  of  mercy  is  inaccessible, 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  been  bom  in  vain.' 

A  still  finer  specimen  of  Johnson's  style  is  afforded  in  an  essay  on  retire- 
ment from  the  world  : — 

'  On  him,'  says  the  moralist,  '  that  appears  to  pass  through  things  temporal  with  no 
other  care  than  not  to  lose  flnaUy  the  things  eternal,  I  look  with  such  veneration  as 
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inclines  me  to  approve  his  condact  in  the  whole,  without  a  minnte  ezamination  of 
its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  forbear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying 
■edaccmento  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened  eff\*ontery,  virtue  would  not 
withdraw  the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to  assert  her  natural  dignity  by 
open  and  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  right.  Piety  practiced  in  solitude,  like  the 
flower  that  blooms  in  the  desert,  may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
delight  those  embodied  spirits  that  survey  the  works  of  God  and  the  ju^tioos  of  men, 
but  it  bestows  no  assistance  upon  earthly  beings,  and,  however  free  from  taints  of 
impurity,  yet  wants  the  sacred  splendour  of  beneficence.' 

PARALLEL   BETWEEN  POPE  AND  DRYDEN. 

Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  oppiH-- 
tnnity  was  presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  ^ith  unvaried  liberality ;  and 
perhaps  his  character  may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  not  allotted  in  a  leas 
proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  dismission  of  his  poetical  pr^udices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnataral 
thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judgment 
•that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people ;  and  when 
ho  pleased  others  ho  contented  himself.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  la- 
tent powers ;  he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor 
often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  fauUy.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with 
very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out 
what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the 
press,  ejected  it  from  his  mind ;  for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no 
fhrther  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy :  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeav- 
oured to  do  his  best:  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  hit 
readers,  and  expecting  no  indulgence  A-om  otiiers,  he  showed  none  to  himself  He 
examined  lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched 
every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  and 
reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  such  regard  to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  the  two  satires 
of 'Thirty-eight,'  of  which  Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brought  to  him  by  the 
author  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied.  *  Almost  every  line,'  he  said,  *  was  then 
written  twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  after- 
wards to  me  for  the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  over  a  second  time.' 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not 
strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them ;  what  he  found  amiss 
in  the  first  edition,  he  silently  Corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to 
have  revised  the  '  Hiad,'  and  freed  it  A-om  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the  '  Essay 
on  Criticism'  received  many  improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  vill  seldom 
be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness,  elegance,  or  vigour. 

Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden,  but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  dili- 
gence of  Pope.  In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dryden, 
whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an  author,  bad 
been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind  has 
a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and  illustrations,  from  a  more  extensive 
circumference  of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  maimers.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehensive 
speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the 
knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled  likewise  in  prose;  but 
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Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  (torn  his  predecessor.  The  stylo  of  Dryden  is  capri- 
cious and  varied,  that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys  the  motions 
of  his  own  mind,  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition.  Dryden 
is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid,  Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden's  page  is  a  natural  field  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied 
exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation,  Pope's  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe, 
and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that  quality  without  which  judg- 
ment is  oold,  and  kn^ledgc  is  inert,  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies, 
and  animates,  the  superiority  must  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred  that  of  his  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Dry- 
den had  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope  ;  and 
even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better 
poems.  Dryden's  performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some  external 
occasion,  or  extorted  by^some  domestic  necessity ;  he  composed  without  considera- 
tion, and  published  without  correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or 
gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory 
caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multiply  his  images,  and 
to  accumulate  all  that  study  might  produce  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the  flights 
of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher.  Pope  continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
fires  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden 
often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with 
firequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight. 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be  found  just ;  and  if  the 
reader  should  suspect  mo,  as  I  suspect  myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the 
memory  of  Dryden,  let  him  not  too  hastily  condemn  me,  for  meditation  and  inquiry 
may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my  determination. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  LANDING  AT  lONA. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  fVom  all  local 
emotion  would  be  impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were 
possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  fUture,  predominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the 
dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  my  fVicnds  be  such  fVigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indiflerent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dig- 
nified by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  The  man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriot* 
ism  would  not  gain  force  on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whoso  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

James  Harris,  a  learned  and  benevolent  contemporary  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  a  co-worker  with  him  in  the  field  of  useful  knowledge,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  in  1709.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place  he  entered 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  but  left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree, 
Harris  was  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  :  he  sat  several  years  in  parliament, 
and  was  successively  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  lord  of  the  treasury.  In 
1774  he  was  made  secretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  a  situation 
which  he  held  till  his  death,  December  the  twenty-third,  1780. 

Though  an  eminent  statesman,  Harris  still  found  time  to  devote  much 
attention  to  literature.  In  1744,  he  published  treatises  on  art,  on  music 
and  painting,  and  on  happiness.    These  productions  were,  however,  the 
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mere  forerunners  of  the  celebrated  work  which  he  published  in  1751,  under 
the  title  qf  HenneSy  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  Univenai 
Grammar,  The  author's  definitions  may  be  considered,  in  some  instances, 
arbitrary,  and  his  rules  complicated  ;  but  his  profound  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature,  and  his  general  learning,  supplying  numerous  illustrations,  enabled 
him  to  produce  so  curious  and  valuable  a  work  on  this  intricate  subject, 
that  every  writer  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of  grammar,  must  now 
consult  *  Hermes.'  Unfortunately  the  study  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe  was,  at  that  time,  little  attended  to ;  and  to 
this  cause  must  be  attributed  some  of  his  errors,  and  the  imperfections  of  hb 
plan.  To  the  same  circumstance  must  be  attributed  many  of  the  erroneous 
etymological  distinctions  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 

William  Melmoth,  whose  refined  classical  taste  and  learning  enriched 
this  period  of  English  literature  with  a  translation  of  Phny's  Letters,  was 
born  in  1710.  Under  the  assumed  name  of  Fitzosbome,  Melmoth  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Letters  on  Literary  and  Moral  Subjects,  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  their  style.  Ilis  translations,  however,  are  the  hterary  performances 
upon  which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests.  That  of  Pliny's  Letters,  Warton,  a 
highly  competent  judge,  pronounced  to  bo  one  of  the  few  translations  that 
are  better  than  the  original.  He  also  translated  Cicero's  Letters  to  several 
of  his  friends,  and  the  treatises  Be  Amicitia  and  I>e  Senectute^  to  which  he 
appended  large  and  valuable  annotations.  These  translations  are  still  the 
best  we  have ;  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  written,  though  sometimes 
feeble,  from  excess  of  polish  and  ornament,  is  generally  correct,  perspicuous, 
and  highly  musical  in  construction. 

Melmoth  died  in  1799,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  ao 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  pious  man,  and  his  character  shines  forth  in  all 
his  writings.     From  his  *  Letters'  we  select  the  following  extract : — 

CONVERSATION. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  look  back  upon  that  philosophical  week  which  I  lately 

enjoyed  at ;  as  there  is  no  part,  perhaps,  of  social  life  which  affords  more  real 

satisfaction  than  those  hours  which  one  passes  in  rational  and  unreserved  conversa- 
tion. The  free  commnnication  of  sentiments  amongst  a  set  of  ingenious  and  specu- 
lative iViends,  such  as  those  you  gave  mo  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the 
mind  into  the  most  advantageous  exercise,  and  shows  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
its  opinions,  with  greater  force  of  conviction  than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That '  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  he  alone,'  is  true  in  more  views  of  our  species  than 
one;  and  society  gives  strength  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  polish  to  our  mannera. 
Tlie  soul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own  solitary  contemplations,  is  insensibly  drawn 
by  a  sort  of  constitutional  bias,  which  generally  leads  her  opinions  to  the  side  of 
her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  she  contracts  those  peculiarities  of  reasoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  so  often  confirm  her  in  the  most  fantastical  errors ;  but 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  recover  the  mind  from  this  false  bent  than  the  counter- 
warmth  of  impartial  debates.  Conversation  opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  facul- 
ties a  more  vigorous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turning  our  notions  on  every  side,  and 
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holds  them  up  to  a  light  that  discovc-r.s  those  latent  lUws  which  would  probahly 
have  lain  concealed  in  the  gloom  of  uuagitated  abstraction.  Accordingly,  one  may 
remark  that  most  of  those  wild  doctrines  which  have  been  let  loose  upon  the  world, 
have  generally  owed  their  birth  to  persons  whose  circumstances  of  disposition  have 
given  them  the  fewest  opportunities  of  canvassing  their  respective  systems  in  the 
way  of  free  and  friendly  debate.  Had  the  authors  of  many  an  extravagant  hypothe- 
sis discussed  their  principles  in  private  circles,  ere  they  had  given  vent  to  them  in 
public,  the  observations  of  Verro  had  never  perhaps  been  made  (or  never,  at  least, 
with  so  much  justice),  that '  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd,  but  has  some  philosopher 
or  other  to  produce  in  its  support.' 

Upon  this  ])rinciplc  I  imagine  it  is  that  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  antiquity  are 
written  in  the  dialogue  manner.  Plato  and  Tully,  it  should  seem,  thought  truth 
could  never  be  examined  with  more  advantage  than  amidst  the  amicable  opposition 
of  well-regulated  converse.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  subjects  of  a  serious  and 
philosophical  kind  were  more  frequently  the  topics  ^of  Greek  and  Roman  conversa- 
tions than  they  are  of  ours ;  as  the  circumstances  of  the  world  had  not  yet  given  oc- 
casion to  those  prudential  reasons  which  may  now  perhaps  restrain  a  more  free  ex- 
change of  sentiments  amongst  us.  There  was  something,  likewise,  in  the  ver^*  scenes 
themselves  where  they  usually  assembled,  that  almost  unavoidably  turned  the 
stream  of  their  conversations  into  this  useful  channel.  Their  rooms  and  gardens 
were  generally  adorned,  you  know,  with  the  statues  of  the  greatest  masters  of  rea- 
son that  had  then  appeared  in  the  world  ;  and  while  Socrates  or  Aristotle  stood  in 
their  Niew,  it  is  no  wonder  their  discourse  fell  upon  those  subjects  which  such  ani- 
mating representations  would  naturally  suggest  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
many  of  those  ancient  pieces  which  are  drawn  up  in  the  dialogue  manner  were  no 
imaginary  conversations  invented  by  their  authors,  but  faithful  transcripts  from  real 
life.  And  it  is  this  circumstance,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  other,  which  contributes 
to  give  them  that  remarkable  advantage  over  the  generality  of  modern  compositions 
which  have  been  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could  scarcely 
name  more  than  three  or  four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared  in  our  language 
worthy  of  notice.  My  Lord  Sliaftesbury's  dialogue,  entitled  The  Moralists,  Mr.  Ad- 
dison's upon  Ancient  Coins,  Mr.  Spence's  upon  the  Odyssey,  together  with  those  of 
my  very  ingenious  friend,  Philemon  to  Hydaspes,  are  almost  the  only  productions 
in  this  way  which  have  hitherto  come  forth  amongst  us  with  advantage.  These, 
indeed,  are  all  masteri>ieces  of  the  kind,  and  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  learning 
and  politeness.  The  conversation  in  each  of  these  most  elegant  performances  is 
conducted,  not  in  the  usual  absurd  method  of  introducing  one  disputant  to  be  tamely 
silenced  by  the  other,  but  in  the  more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where  a  just  contrast 
of  characters  is  preserved  throughout,  and  where  the  several  speakers  support  their 
respective  sentiments  with  all  the  strength  and  spirit  of  a  well-bred  opposition. 

James  Burnet,  afterwards  Lord  Monboddo,  a  man  of  real  learning  and 
talent,  but  a  humorist  in  cLanicter  and  opinions,  was  born  at  Monboddo,  in 
Scotland,  in  1714.  Ho  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  in 
1738,  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  By  very  devoted  attention  to  his 
professional  duties  he  soon  attained  to  eminence,  aijd  in  1767,  was  raised  to 
the  bench.  After  a  hfe  of  study  and  eccentricity,  discharging  his  duties  as  a 
lord  of  sessions  with  uprightness  and  integrity,  and  much  respected  in 
private  life,  for  hia  amiable  disposition,  Lord  Monboddo  died,  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1799,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five. 

Lord  Monboddo's  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language^  pub- 
lished in  1771,  is  one  of  those  singular  works  which  at  once  provoke  study 
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and  ridicule.  The  author,  besides  bciug  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  was 
a  humorist  in  character  and  opinions.  He  was  an  enthusiast  in  Greek  liter- 
ature and  antiquities,  and  a  worshipper  of  Homer.  So  far  did  he  carr}'  this 
peculiarity,  that,  finding  carriages  were  not  in  use  among  the  ancients,  he 
never  would  enter  one,  but  made  all  his  distant  journeys  on  horseback,  evvn 
till  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year.  He  was  often  heard  to  say  that  it  was 
a  di'gradation  of  the  genuine  dignity  of  human  nature  to  be  dragged  at  the 
tail  of  a  horse,  instead  of  mounting  upon  his  back.  But  this  eccentric  philoir 
opher  was  less  careful  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  in  some  of  his  opinions. 
He  gravely  maintains  in  his  *  Essay'  that  men  were  originally  monkoys,  in 
which  condition  they  remained  for  ages,  destitute  of  speech,  reason,  and 
social  aftections.  They  gradually  improved,  according  to  Monboddo's  the- 
or}',  as  geologists  say  the  earth  was  changed  by  successive  revolutions ;  but 
he  contends  that  the  ourang-outangs  are  still  of  the  human  species,  and  that 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  there  exists  a  nation  of  human  beings  with  tails  like 
monkeys,  which  had  been  discovered  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  before,  by 
a  Swedish  skipj^r.  All  the  moral  sentiments  and  domestic  affections  were, 
according  to  this  whimsical  philosopher,  the  result  of  art,  contrivance,  and 
experience,  a^  much  as  shipbuilding,  or  any  other  mechanical  invention; 
and  hence  he  places  man,  in  his  natural  state,  below  beavers  and  sea-cats, 
which  he  terms  social  and  political  animals.  In  1 779,  Lord  Monboddo  pub- 
lished an  elalx)rate  work  on  ancient  metaphysicians,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
which,  like  his  former  j)ubUcations,  is  equally  learned  and  equally  whim- 
sical. 

John  Hawkeswortii,  an  eminent  periodical  writer,  and  conductor  of 
77ie  Adventurer,  the  paper  that  succeeded  the  *  Rambler.'  was  bom  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  in  1715.  Of  poor  parentage,  he  was  early  apprenticed  to 
a  watch-maker ;  but  finally  left  that  business  for  pubhc  hfe  and  literary 
pursuits.  His  wife  kept  a  boarding-school  at  Bromley,  and  by  the  means 
of  a  ladv  of  influence  in  Indian  affairs,  he  became  known  to  the  commercial 
world,  and  was  elected  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  com- 
menced the  'Adventurer'  in  1762,  and  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Johnson,  War- 
ton,  and  others,  he  carried  it  on  for  two  years  with  such  success,  that  arch- 
bishop Herring  conferred  upon  him,  though  a  dissenter,  the  Lambeth  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  *  The  Adventurer'  was  more  in  the  style  of  light  reading 
than  *  The  Ilambler,'  and  more  various  in  its  contents.  Hawkeswortii  w:is, 
however,  an  imitator  of  Johnson,  and  the  following  conclusion  of  his  peri- 
odiciil  has  much  of  the  Johnsonian  swell  and  ca^t  of  imagination. 

The  hour  is  hastening  in  which  whatever  praise  or  censure  I  have  acquired  by 
these  compositions,  if  they  are  remembered  at  all,  will  be  remembered  with  equal 
indifference,  and  the  tenor  of  them  only  will  afford  me  comfort.  Time,  who  is  im- 
patient to  date  my  last  pajKir,  will  shortly  moulder  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  it 
in  the  dnst,  and  still  this  breast  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection :  but  let  not  this 
be  read  as  something  that  relates  only  to  another;  for  a  f^w  years  only  can  divide 
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the  eye  that  is  now  reading  trom  the  hand  that  has  written.  This  awfU  truth, 
however  obvious,  and  however  reiterated,  is  yet  fVequently  forgotten ;  for  surely,  if 
we  did  not  lose  our  remembrance,  or  at  least  our  sensibility,  that  view  would  always 
predominate  in  our  lives  which  alone  can  afford  us  comfort  when  we  die. 

Besides  his  'Adventurer,'  Dr.  Hawkesworth  engaged  in  various  othei 
literary  enterprises,  amongst  which  were  a  translation  of  Telemachus,  and  a 
Narrative  of  Captain  Cook's  Discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  The  former 
is  a  very  admirable  performance,  but  to  the  latter  task  the  author  was  not 
equal ;  and  though  he  received  for  his  labor  the  large  sum  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  his  failv-e  was  a  source  of  so  deep  mortification  as  to  hasten  his 
death.  He  ex  ja.  od  on  the  sixteenth  of  November,  1773,  before  he  had  reached 
his  fifty-ninth  year. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious  states- 
men of  any  age  or  country,  was  born  at  Boconnock,  in  Cornwall,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November,  1708.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Oxford ;  but  left  the  latter  before  he  had  taken  his  degree,  in  order 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  comet  in  the  Blues.  His  mihtary  career, 
however,  was  of  short  duration ;  for  before  he  was  quite  twenty-one,  he  had 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  His  talents  for  debate  soon  became  conspicuous ;  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  of  registering  seamen,  in  1740,  he  made  his 
memorable  reply  to  Walpole,  who  had  taunted  him  with  his  youth.  This 
burst  of  youthful  ardor  has  been  immortalized  by  Dt,  Johnson,  who  then 
rejK)rted  the  parliamentary  debates  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The 
reply,  as  we  now  possess  it,  is,  therefore,  rather  the  production  of  Johnson 
than  of  Pitt,  and  Is  not  entitled  to  a  place  here. 

To  follow  Pitt  from  this  period  throughout  his  brilliant  career,  would  be 
to  recjipitulate  the  history  of  England  during  those  exciting  days.  Hjs 
style  of  oratory  was  of  the  highest  chiss — rapid,  vehement,  and  overpowering, 
and  it  was  adorned  by  all  the  graces  of  action  and  delivery.  His  public 
character  was  singularly  pure  and  disinterested,  considering  the  sensuality 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  but  as  a  statesman,  he  was  often  inconsistent, 
haughty,  and  impracticiible.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  in  1766,  injured 
liis  popularity  with  the  nation,  who  loved  and  even  reverenced  him  as  *  the 
great  commoner,'  but  he  still '  shook  the  senate'  with  the  resistless  appeals 
of  his  eloquence.  His  speech  against  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the 
w^ar  with  America,  delivered  when  he  was  more  than  sixty  years  old,  and 
enfeebled  by  disease,  Is  too  characteristic  and  noble  to  be  here  omitted : — 

AGAINST  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF   INDIANS  IN   THE  AMERICAN  WAR. 

I  can  not,  my  lords.  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace. 
Tliis,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment;  it  is  not  a  time  for  adulation; 
the  smoothness  of  flattery  can  not  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dis- 
pel the  delusion  and  darkness  which  envelope  it,  and  display,  in  its  f\ill  danger  and 
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genuine  colours,  the  ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors.  Can  ministers  still  presume 
to  expect  support  in  their  infatuation  1    Can  parliament  be  so  dead  to  their  dignity 
and  duty,  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded  and  forced  upontbem. 
measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and 
contempt  1    But  yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world ;  now, 
none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence !  The  people  whom  we  at  first  despised  as  rebels,  but 
whom  we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  supplied  with  every 
military  store,  have  their  interests  consulted,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained,  by 
your  inveterate  enemy ;  and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity 
or  effect.    The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known.     No  man  more 
highly  esteems  and  honours  the  English  troops  than  I  do ;  I  know  their  virtues  and 
their  valour ;  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities ;  and  I  know 
that  the  conquest  of  English  America  is  an  impossibility.    You  can  not,  my  lords, 
you  can  not  conquer  America.    What  is  your  present  situation  there  1    We  do  not 
know  the  worst ;  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing  and 
suffered  much.    You  may  swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assistance,  and 
extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  Qerman  despot ;  your  attempts  will  be 
forever  vain  and  impotent — doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
you  rely ;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  adversaries, 
to  overrun  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and 
their  possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.     If  I  were  an  American,  as  I 
am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would 
lay  down  my  arms :  Never,  never,  never !    But,  my  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorize  and  asso- 
ciate to  our  amis  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  savage :  to  call  into  civil- 
ized alliance  the  wild  and  inlmman  inhabitant  of  the  woods ;  to  delegate  to  the  mer* 
ciless  Indian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbar- 
ous war  against  our  brethren  1    My  lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and 
punishment.    But,  my  lords,  this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended,  not  only  on 
the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on  those  of  morality ;  '  for  it  is  per- 
fectly allowable,'  says  Lord  Suffolk,  *  to  use  all  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  our  hands.'    I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles  con- 
fessed ;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in  this  country.    My  lords,  I  did  not 
intend  to  encroach  so  much  on  your  attention ;  but  I  can  not  repress  my  indignation 
— I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.    My  lords,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this 
house,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horrible  barbarity !     That  God 
and  nature  hath  put  into  our  hands !    What  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that  noble  lord 
may  entertain  I  know  not;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.    What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God 
and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife !  to  the  cannibal  savage, 
torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims !    Such 
notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment 
of  honour.    These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them, 
demand  the  most  decisive  indignation.    I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  thli 
most  learned  bench,  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the  justice  of 
their  country.    I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their 
lawn ;  upon  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this 
pollution.    I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your 
ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.    I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country  to  vindicate  the  national  character.    I  invoke  the  Genius  of  the  Constitu- 
tion.    From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this 
noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.    In  vain  did 
he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion  of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  if  these  worse  than  Popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  endured 
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among  us.  To  8<3nd  forth  the  mcrcileas  cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whom? 
your  Protestant  brethren !  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and 
extinct e  their  race  and  name  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  these  horrible  hell- 
hounds of  war !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pn?-eminence  in  barbarity.  She  armed  her- 
self with  blood-hounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ;  we,  more  ruth- 
less, loose  these  dogs  of  war  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  ua  by  every 
tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity.  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  u[)on  every 
order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  indelible  stigma 
of  the  i)ublic  abhorrence.  More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of  our 
religion  to  do  away  this  ini(iuity;  let  them  perform  a  lustration,  to  purify  the  country 
fironi  this  deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable 
to  say  more  ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  even  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pil- 
low, without  giving  vent  to  my  ctenial  abhorrence  of  such  enonnous  and  prei)osterou8 
principles. 

The  last  ten  years  of  Lord  Chatham's  life  were  att<indcd  with  great  bodily 
infirmity ;  and  his  final  appearance  in  the  IIouso  of  Lords  is  thus  touchingly 
descnbed  by  I3eLsham  the  historian  : — 

-  The  mind  feels  interested  in  the  minutest  circumstances  relatuig  to  the  last  day 
of  the  ])ublic  life  of  this  renowned  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
suit  of  Ijlack  velvet,  with  a  full  wig,  und  covered  up  to  the  knees  in  flannel.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  house,  he  refreshed  himself  in  the  lord  chancellor's  room,  where  he 
staid  till  prayers  were  over,  and  till  he  was  informed  that  business  was  going  to 
bi'gin.  He  was  then  led  into  the  house  by  his  son  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  William  Pitt 
and  Lord  Viscount  Mahon.  all  the  lords  standing  up  out  of  respect,  and  making  a  lane 
for  him  to  jmiss  to  the  earl's  bench,  he  bowing  very  gracefiilly  to  them  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  looked  (tale  and  much  emaciated,  but  his  eye  retained-all  its  native  fire ; 
which,  joined  to  his  general  deportment,  and  the  attention  of  the  house,  formed  a 
spectacle  very  striking  and  impressive. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  sat  down.  Lord  Chatham  rose,  and  began  by 
lamenting  '  that  his  bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  and  at  so  important  a  crisis  pro- 
vented  his  attendance  on  the  duties  of  parliament.  He  declared  that  he  had  made 
an  eflbrt  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  his  constitution  to  come  down  to  the  house 
on  this  day,  perhaps  the  last  time  he  should  over  be  able  to  enter  its  walls,  to  express 
the  indignation  he  felt  at  the  idea  which  he  understood  was  gone  forth  of  yielding 
up  the  sovereignty  of  America.  My  lords,'  continued  he, '  I  rejoice  that  the  grave 
has  not  closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  ray  voice  against  the  dismem- 
berment of  this  ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load  of 
inflrmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country,  in  this  most  perilous  coi\juncture ; 
but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and  memory  I  never  will  consent  to  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  possessions. 
Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ?  It  is  impossible !  In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  de- 
clare either  for  peace  or  war.  and  if  peace  can  not  be  preserved  with  honour,  why  is 
not  war  commenced  without  hesitation  1  I  am  not.  I  confess,  well  informed  of  the 
resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just  rights, 
though  I  know  them  not.  Any  state,  my  lords,  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at 
least  make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men.' 

The  Duke  of  Riclimond,  in  reply,  declared  himself  to  bo  '  totally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  we  were  to  resist  with  success  the  combination  of  America  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  He  urged  the  noble  lord  to  point  out  any  possible  mode,  if  he 
Were  able  to  do  it,  of  making  the  Americans  renounce  that  independence  of  which 
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they  were  in  possession.  His  Grace  added,  that  if  he  coukl  not,  no  man  could;  ind 
if  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  change  his  opinion  on  the  nohle  lord's  authority,  un- 
supported by  any  reasons  but  a  recital  of  the  calamities  arising  from  a  state  of  tkiDgi 
not  in  the  power  of  this  country  now  to  alter.' 

Lord  Chatham,  who  had  appeared  greatly  moved  during  the  reply,  made  an  eager 
effort  to  rise  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  as  if  labouring  with  some  great  idea,  and  impa- 
tient to  give  full  scope  to  his  feelings;  but  before  he  could  utter  a  word,  pressing 
his  hand  on  his  bosom,  he  fell  down  suddenly  in  a  convulsive  fit.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Lord  Temple,  and  other  lords  near  him,  caught  him  in  their  anni. 
The  house  was  immediately  cleared ;  and  his  lordship  being  carried  into  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  the  debate  was  adjourned.  Medical  assistance  being  obtained,  his 
lordship  in  some  degree  recovered,  and  was  conveyed  to  his  favourite  villa  of  Hayes 
in  Kent,  where,  after  lingering  some  few  weeks,  he  expired  May  11,  1778,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.' 

The  Earl  of  Chatham's  literary  labors,  independent  of  his  public  position, 
were  chiefly  confined  to  two  series  of  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  his  nephew, 
Lord  Camelford,  and  the  other  to  various  contemporaries,  and  not  published 
till  many  yeai-s  after  the  noble  autlior's  death.  The  former  contains  much 
excellent  advice  for  regulating  the  conduct  and  intercourse  of  life,  a  sincere 
admiration  of  classical  learning,  and  great  kindliness  of  domestic  ^ling  and 
affection.  By  the  latter,  which  was  not  published  till  1841^  some  hghtis 
thrown  on  cotemporary  history  and  public  events ;  but  its  principal  value 
is  of  a  reflex  nature,  derived  from  our  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  the  lofty 
and  commanding  intellect  which  so  long  stamped  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

A  review  of  the  Hfe,  genius,  and  public  career  of  Burke,  the  most  elo- 
quent and  imaginative  of  Enghsh  political  writers,  and  the  most  philosophi- 
cal of  her  statesmen,  with  a  brief  notice  of  The  Letters  of  Junius,  will  dose 
our  remarks  on  Enghsh  literature. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  DubUn,  on  the  first  of  January,  1730.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  attorney,  and  afforded  his  son  the  best  of  educa- 
tional advantages.  His  classical  studies  were  pursued  at  an  academy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  conducted  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  quaker  of  talents 
and  learning.  At  this  school,  according  to  his  own  statement,  Burke  acquired 
the  most  valuable  of  his  mental  habits ;  and  his  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  his  early  instructor  ceased  only  with  his  life.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dubhn,  and,  in  1749,  received  his  bachelor's 
degree.  Having  now  the  world  before  him  and  his  own  way  to  make 
through  it,  he  rejmired  to  London,  and  with  the  usual  ardor  of  youth,  en- 
tered the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law.  He  soon  found,  however, 
that  the  law  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  turn  his 
attention  to  literature  and  politics.  After  laboring  for  some  time  on  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  he  produced  his  first  conspicuous  work,  in  the  form 
of  a  parody  on  the  style  and  manner  of  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  title  of 
this  performance  is  a  Vindication  of  Natural  Society^  and  in  it  the  para* 
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doxical  reasoning  of  the  noble  skeptic  is  pushed  to  a  ridiculous  extreme^ 
and  its  absurdity  ver}*  happily  exposed. 

In  1757,  Burke  published  an  original  and  very  important  work  under 
the  title  of  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  The  boldness  of  the  author^s  views,  clothed  in 
language  at  once  strong  and  perspicuous,  soon  attracted  public  attention^ 
and  prepared  the  way  for  his  introduction  to  the  society  of  Johnson,  Rey- 
nolds, Goldsmith,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Though  thus  ele- 
vated in  his  associations,  he  had  still  many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and 
was  compelled  to  pass  much  of  his  time  compiling  for  booksellers.  He 
suggested  to  Dodsley,  the  plan  of  an  Annual  Register,  which  that  spirited 
publisher  adopted,  Burke  furnishing  the  whole  of  the  original  matter.  He 
continued  for  several  years  to  write  the  historical  portion  of  this  valuable 
compilation.  In  1771  ho  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Halifax  to  Ireland  as 
one  of  his  secretaries ;  and  four  years  afterwards  he  was  &irly  lanched  into 
public  life,  as  a  Whig  politician,  by  becoming  private  secretary  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  then  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  A  seat  in 
parliament  next  followed,  and  Burke  soon  became  a  leading  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  fii-st  seat  was  for  Wendover,  and  he  was  after- 
wards member  for  Bristol,  and  Malton.  His  speeches  on  American  af^rs 
were  among  his  most  vigorous  and  felicitous  appearances ;  his  most  impor- 
tant duty  was  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  regency  bill  o    Mr.  Pitt 

Stormier  times  were,  however,  at  hand :  the  French  Revolution  was  then, 
to  use  one  of  his  own  metaphors,  '  blackening  the  horizon,'  and  he  early 
predicted  the  course  it  would  take.  He  strenuously  warned  his  country- 
men against  the  dangerous  influence  of  French  principles,  and  published  his 
memorable  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution.  This  produced  a  nipture 
between  him  and  his  WTiig  friends.  Fox  in  particular ;  but  with  characteristic 
ardor  Burke  went  on  denouncing  the  doctrines  of  the  revolution,  and  pub- 
lished his  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs  ;  his  Letters  to  a  Noble 
Lord  ;  and  his  Letters  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regicide  Direc 
torg  of  France,  The  splendor  of  these  compositions,  the  various  knowledge 
which  they  display,  the  rich  imagery  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
spirit  of  philosophical  reflection  which  pervades  them  all,  stamp  them  among 
the  flrst  literary  productions  of  their  time.  Judged  as  pohtical  treatises, 
they  may,  in  some  instances,,  be  considered  as  exaggerated  in  their  tone  and 
manner :  the  imagination  of  the  orator  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds 
of  sober  prudence  and  connect  taste ;  but  in  all  his  wanderings,  genius,  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  equally  appear,  and  such  a  flood  of  rich  illustration  had 
never  before  been  poured  on  questions  of  state  policy  and  government 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Burke's  sagacity  enabled  him  to  foresee 
the  dreadful  consequences  which  it  would  entail  upon  France,  and  the 
world ;  and  his  enthusiastic  temperament  led  him  to  state  his  impressions  in 
language  sometimes  overcharged  and  almost  bombastic ;  sometimes  full  of 
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prophetic  firo,  and  always  with  an  energy  and  exuberance  of  fancy  in  which, 
among  philosophical  politicians,  he  was  unrivalled.  According  to  one  of 
his  contemporaries  he  labored  to  form  his  character  in  eloquence,  in  policy, 
in  ethics,  and  in  philosophy,  upon  the  model  of  Cicero,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  he  greatly  surpassed  the  original. 

In  1794,  Burke  retired  from  parliiiment ;  and  ha\ing  pre^dously  been  en- 
abled, through  the  friendship  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  to  purchase 
an  estate  near  Bcaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamshire,  thither  he  now  repaired, 
and  there  spent,  exclusively,  his  few  remaining  years.  In  1795,  he  was  re- 
warded with  an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds,  from  the  civil 
list,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  elevate  him  to  the  peerage,  but  the  death 
of  his  only  son  rendered  him  indifferent,  if  not  averse,  to  such  a  distinction. 
The  force  and  energy  of  his  mind,  and  the  creative  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion, continued  with  him  to  the  last  His  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  his 
Pension^  his  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  and  his  Observations  on  the  Con- 
duct of  the  Minority,  all  written  after  his  retirement,  bear  no  traces  of  de- 
caying vigor,  though  produced  when  he  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
The  keen  interest  with  which  he  regarded  passing  events,  particularly  the 
great  drama  then  being  acted  in  France,  is  still  manifest  in  these  works ; 
with  general  observations  and  reflections,  the  profundity  and  universal  ap- 
plication of  which  strike  the  mind  with  irresistible  force.  Burke  was  at 
once  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  practical  statesman  ;  and  his 
knowledge,  his  industry,  and  his  perseverance,  were  as  remarkable  as  his 
genius.  The  protracted  and  brilliant  career  of  this  great  man  was  termi- 
nated on  the  ninth  of  July,  1797,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Beaconsfield,  where  a  plain  marble  tablet  still  indicates  the  place  of  his  re 
pose. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  illustrate  the  genius  and  style  of  this  truly  great 
writer,  by  suitable  selections  from  his  works.  For  this  purpose  we  present 
the  following  brief  extracts  : — 

THE  SUBLIME  AND  BEAUTIFUL  COMPARED. 

On  closing  this  general  view  of  beauty,  it  naturally  occurs  that  we  should  comparo 
it  with  the  suhlime ;  and,  in  this  com{)arison,  there  appears  a  remarkable  contrast ; 
for  sublime  objects  arc  vast  in  their  dimensions,  beautiful  ones  comparatively  small : 
beauty  should  be  smooth  and  polished ;  the  great,  rugged  and  negligent :  beauty 
should  shun  the  right  line,  yet  deviate  from  it  insensibly  ;  the  great,  in  many  cases, 
loves  the  right  line,  and  when  it  deviates,  it  often  makes  a  strong  deviation  :  beauty 
should  not  be  obscure  ;  the  great  ought  to  be  dark  and  gloomy :  beauty  should  be 
light  and  delicate ;  tlie  great  ought  to  be  solid,  and  even  massive.  They  are,  indeed, 
ideas  of  a  very  different  nature,  one  being  founded  on  pain,  the  other  on  pleasure ; 
and,  however  they  may  vary  afterward  from  the  direct  nature  of  their  causes,  yet 
these  causes  keep  up  an  eternal  distinction  between  them,  a  distinction  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  any  whose  business  it  is  to  affect  the  passions.  In  the  infinite  variety 
of  natural  combinations,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  qualities  of  things  the  moat  re- 
mote imaginable  from  each  other  united  in  the  same  object.  We  must  expect,  also, 
to  find  combinations  of  the  same  kind  in  the  works  of  art    But  when  we  consider 
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tho  power  of  an  object  upon  our  passions,  wo  must  know  that,  when  any  thing  is 
intended  to  affect  tho  mind  by  the  force  of  some  predominate  property,  the  affection 
produced  is  like  to  be  tho  more  uniform  and  perfect,  if  all  the  other  properties  op 
qualities  of  the  object  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  tending  to  the  same  design  as  the 
principal : 

If  black  and  white  blend,  soften,  and  unito 

A  thousand  ways,  is  there  no  black  and  white  1 

If  tho  qualities  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  are  sometimes  found  united,  does 
this  prove  that  they  are  the  same ;  does  it  prove  that  they  arc  any  way  allied ;  does 
it  prove  even  that  they  are  not  opposite  and  contradictory  1  Black  and  white 
may  soften,  may  blend,  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  same.  Nor,  when  they  are 
BO  softened  and  blended  with  each  other,  or  with  different  colors,  is  the  power 
of  black  as  black,  or  of  white  as  white,  so  strong  as  when  each  stands  imiform 
and  distinguished. 


ACCOUNT  OF  niS   SON'S  DEATH. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of  succession,  I  should  have  been, 
according  to  my  mediocrity,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  found- 
er of  a  family  ;  I  should  have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in  which  personal 
merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in  gene- 
rosity, in  humanity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment, 
would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  any  of  those 
whom  he  traces  in  hLs  line.  His  Grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility 
in  his  attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He 
would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It 
would  not  have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting  reser- 
voir of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient  living  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action.  Every  day  he  lived,  he  would  have  re-purchased  the 
bounty  of  the  crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten  times  more  ho  had  received.  He 
was  made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty.  At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not  easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer,  whose  power  wo  are  little  able  to  resist,  and  whose  wisdom 
it  behooves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and  (what- 
ever my  querulous  weakness  might  suggest,)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone 
over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has 
scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honours,  I  am  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth !  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  un- 
foignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it.  But  whilst 
I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to  repel  tho  attacks 
of  unjust  and  inconsiderate  men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some 
of  the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  himself,  and  repent- 
ed in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of  his  who 
visited  his  dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  economical  lectures  on  his  mise- 
ry. I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I 
greatly  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give  a  peck  of  ref\isa  wheat  for 
all  that  is  called  fame  and  honour  in  this  world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few. 
It  is  a  luxury ;  it  is  a  privilege ;  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at  their  ease. 
But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace  as  we  are  made  to  shrink  from  pain  and 
poverty,  and  disease.  It  is  an  instinct,  and  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is 
always  in  the  right.    I  live  in  an  inverted  order.    They  who  ought  to  have  succeed- 
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ed  me  are  gone  before  mo ;  they  who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity,  are  m 
the  place  of  ancestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  subsist  in 
memory)  that  act  of  piety,  which  he  would  have  performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him 
to  show,  that  he  was  not  descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an 
unworthy  parent. 

THE  BRITISH  MONARCHY 

The  learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard  prescription,  not  as  a  title  to 
bar  all  claim,  set  up  against  old  possession ;  but  they  look  on  prescription  itself  as 
a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor.  They  hold  an  inmicmorial  possession  to 
be  no  more  than  a  long-continued,  and  therefore  an  aggravated  iigustice.  Such  are 
their  ideas,  such  their  religion,  and  such  their  law.  But  as  to  our  country  and  oar 
race,  as  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our  church  and  state,  the  sanctua- 
ry, the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  reverence,  defended  by  power, 
a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple,  shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Lion 
— as  long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced  by  the  orders  of 
the  state,  shall  like  the  proud  keep  of  Windsor,  rising  in  the  mtyesty  of  proportion, 
and  girt  with  the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers — as  long  as  this  awful 
structure  shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds  and  dikes  of 
the  low  fat  Bedford  Level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all 
the  levellers  of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  and  his  faithfUl  sub- 
jects, the  lords  and  commons  of  this  realm — the  triple  cord  which  no  man  can  break ; 
the  solemn,  sworn,  constitutional  frankpledge  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guarantee  of 
each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  rights ;  the  joints  and  several  securities,  each  in 
its  place  and  order,  for  every  kind  and  every  quality  of  property  and  of  dignity— as 
long  as  these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  safe ;  and  we  are  all  safe  to- 
gether— the  high  from  the  blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity ;  the  low 
from  the  iron  hand  of  oppression,  and  the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt. 


MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  QUEEN  OF  FRANCE. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the  queen  of  France,  then  the 
dauphiness,  at  Versailles  j  and  surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly 
seemed  to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  tlie  horizon,  deco- 
rating and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh  !  what  a  revolution !  and 
what  a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  without  emotion  that  elevation  and  that 
/all !  Little  did  I  dream,  when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  that  enthusiastic, 
distant,  respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  antidote 
against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom ;  little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  have 
lived  to  see  such  disasters  follow  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of 
men  of  honour  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ton  thousand  swords  must  have  lea^ted 
from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone.  That  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever.  Never,  never  more  shall 
we  behold  that  generous  loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  digni- 
fied obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude 
itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  de- 
fence of  nations,  the  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise  is  gone !  It  is 
gone,  that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it  mitiga'ed  ferocity,  which  ennobled  what- 
ever it  touched,  and  \mder  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  Its 
grossne&s. 
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The  Letters  of  Junius,  which  long  since  took  their  place  among  the  stan- 
dard works  of  English  literature,  began  to  appear  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  the 
most  popular  journal  of  the  day,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1769.  The 
nation  was,  at  that  period,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  The  contest  with 
the  American  colonies,  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  steady  and  permanent  administration,  and  the  great  ability  and  eloquence 
of  the  opposition,  had  tended  to  spread^a  feeUng  of  dissatisfaction  through- 
out the  whole  country.  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  the  '  Advertiser,'  was  a 
man  of  education  and  influence ;  and  this  circumstance  contributed  to  add  to 
the  weight  of  these  anonymous  communications.  The  letters,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  a  volume,  under  the  name  of  Junius,  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  those  sent  to  the  publisher,  and  before  they  assumed  a  per- 
manent form,  were  carefully  revised,  elaborated,  and  highly  poHshed.  They 
attacked  all  the  public  characters  of  the  day  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, they  retailed  much  private  scandal  and  personal  history,  and  did  not 
spare  even  royalty  itself.  The  compression,  point,  and  brilliancy  of  their 
language,  their  unrivalled  sarcasm,  boldness,  and  tremendous  invective,  at 
once  arrested  the  attention  of  the  public;  and,  accordingly,  every  effort 
that  could  be  demised  by  the  government,  or  prompted  by  private  indig- 
nation, was  made,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  their  author.  The  mystery  con- 
tinued to  perplex  every  one  interested  in  the  subject  until  1816,  when  a 
work  appeared,  under  the  title  of  ^  Junius  Identified  with  a  Celebrated  Liv- 
ing Character.'  The  living  character  was  the  late  Sir  PhiUp  Frauds,  and 
certainly  a  mass  of  strong  circumstantial  evidence  has  been  presented  in  his 
favor.  ^  The  external  evidence,'  says  Macaulay,  *  is,  we  think,  such  as  would 
support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.'  As  this  ques- 
tion does  not  affect  the  literary  character  of  the  work,  we  shall  assume  that 
the  mystery  is  revealed. 

Philip  Francis  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  translator  of  Horace, 
and  Wtis  born  in  Dublin,  in  1 740.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school^ 
and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  was  placed,  by  Lord  Holland,  in  the  secre- 
tary of  state's  office.  By  the  patronage  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  was,  in  1768, 
made  secretary  to  General  Bligh,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cher- 
burgh.  In  1760,  he  accompanied  Lord  Einnoul,  as  secretary  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Lisbon;  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  to  a  consid- 
erable situation  in  the  war  office,  which  he  held  till  1772.  The  next  year 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  council  appointed  for  the  government  of 
Bengal,  whence  he  returned,  in  1781,  after  being  perpetually  at  war  with 
the  governor-general,  Warren  Hastings,  and  being  wounded  by  him  in  a 
duel.  He  afterwards  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  Whig,  and  was  one  of  the 
'  Friends  of  the  People'  in  association  with  Fox,  Gray,  and  others.  His 
death  occurred  in  1818,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  speeches  and  letters  of  Sir  Philip  Francis 
evince  much  of  the  talent  found  m  Junius,  though  they  are  less  rhetorical 
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in  style ;  while  the  history  and  disposition  of  the  man — ^his  strong  resent 
ments,  his  arrogance,  his  interest  in  the  puhlic  questions  of  the  day,  evinced 
by  his  numerous  pamphlets,  even  in  advanced  age,  and  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  his  party  and  political  sentiments,  are  what  we  should  exped 
from  Woodfall's  correspondent  High  and  commanding  qualities  he  un- 
doubtedly possessed ;  nor  was  he  without  genuine  patriotic  feelings,  and  a 
desire  to  labor  earnestly  for  the  public  good.  His  error  lay  in  mistaking  bis 
private  enmities  for  pubhc  virtue,  and  nursing  his  resentments  till  they  at- 
tained a  dark  and  unsocial  malignity.  His  temper  was  irritable  and  gloomy, 
and  often  led  him  to  form  mistaken  and  uncharitable  estimates  of  men  and 
measures.  Though  a  single  letter  from  this  extraordinary  series  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point  and  brilliancy  of  this  remarkable  writer,  yet 
we  have  no  room  for  more ;  and  we  select  the  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford : — 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

September  19,  1769. 
My  Lord, 

Ton  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any  marks  of  respect  or  esteem  froni 

the  public,  that  if,  in  the  following  line^,  a  compliment  or  expression  of  applause 

should  escape  me,  I  fear  you  would  consider  it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established 

character ;  and,  perhaps,  an  insult  to  your  understanding.    Tou  have  nice  feelings, 

my  Lord,  if  wo  may  judge  from  your  resentments.    Cautious,  therefore,  of  giving 

offence,  where  you  have  so  litUe  deserved  it,  I  shall  leave  the  illustration  of  jonr 

virtues  to  other  hands.    Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon  the  easiness  of 

your  temper,  or  possibly  they  are  better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I 

am.    You  have  done  good  by  stealth.    The  rest  is  upon  record.    You  have  still  left 

ample  room  for  speculation,  when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The  highest  rank ;  a  splendid  fortune, 
and  a  name,  glorious,  till  it  was  yours ;  were  sufficient  to  have  supported  you  with 
meaner  abilities  than  I  think  you  possess.  From  the  first,  you  derived  a  con- 
stitutional claim  to  respect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  authority :  the  last 
created  a  partial  expectation  of  hereditary  virtues.  The  use  you  have  mode  of  these 
uncommon  advantages,  might  have  been  more  honourable  to  yourself,  but  could  not 
be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your 
country,  the  choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  every  sanguine 
hope  which  the  public  might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious  name  of  RusseL 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  commanding  prospect  of  your  duty.- 
The  road  which  led  to  honour,  was  open  to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it  by 
mistake,  and  you  had  no  temptation  to  depart  A'om  it  by  dcsiga  Compare  the 
natural  dignity  and  importance  of  the  highest  peer  of  England :  the  noble  indepen- 
dence which  he  might  have  maintained  in  parliament ;  and  the  real  interest  and 
respect  which  he  might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  through  the 
whole  kingdom ;  compare  these  glorious  distinctions,  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a 
share  in  government,  the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  the 
purchase  of  a  corporation,  and  though  you  may  regret  the  virtues  which  create 
respect,  you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  importance  and  authority  you 
have  lost.  Consider  the  character  of  an  independent  virtuous  Duke  of  Bedford; 
imagine  what  he  might  be  in  this  country ;  then  reflect  one  moment  upon  what  you 
are.  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  fiwt,  I  will  tell  you 
in  the  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his  conduct  in  parliament  would  be 
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directed  by  nothing  but  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  consider  him- 
self as  a  guardian  of  the  laws.  Willing  to  support  the  just  measures  of  government, 
but  determined  to  observe  the  conduct  of  the  minister  with  suspicion ;  he  would 
oppose  the  violence  of  faction  with  as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of 
prerogative.  He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with  the  minister  for  places 
for  himself,  or  his  dependents,  as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of 
opposition.  Whenever  an  important  question  called  for  his  opinion  in  parliament, 
he  would  be  heard  by  the  most  profligate  ministers  with  deference  and  respect. 
His  authority  would  either  sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measures  of  government. 
The  people  would  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector ;  and  a  virtuous  prince  would 
have  one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judgment  he  might 
confide.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  a£Qkt^  him  with  a  domestic  mis- 
fortune, he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but  not  without  dignity.  He 
would  consider  the  people  as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous,  heartfelt  conso- 
lation, in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of  his  country. 

Your  Grace  may  probably  discover  something  more  intelligible  in  the  negative 
part  of  this  illustrious  character.  The  man  I  have  described  would  never  prostitute 
his  dignity  in  parliament  by  an  indecent  violence,  either  in  opposing  or  defending 
a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  moment  rancorously  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe,  to  the  favourite  of  his  Sovereign.  After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with 
peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and  hostility,  he  would  never  descend 
to  the  humility  of  soliciting  an  interview^  with  the  favourite,  and  of  offering  to  recover 
at  any  price,  the  honour  of  his  friendship.  Though  deceived,  perhaps  in  his  youth,  he 
would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  fViends  from 
among  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  His  own  honour  would  have  forbidden  him 
mixing  his  private  pleasures  or  conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers, 
gladiators,  or  buffoons.  He  would  then  have  never  felt,  much  less  would  he  have 
submitted  to,  the  dishonest  necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interests  and  intrigues  of  his 
dependents:  of  supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of 
his  country.  He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  ignorance,  or  such  contempt,  of  the 
constitution,  as  openly  to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchase  and  sale^  of  a 
borough.  He  would  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or 
even  with  his  personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little  corporation.^  He 
would  never  have  been  insulted  with  virtues  which  he  had  laboured  to  extinguish, 
nor  suffered  the  disgrace  of  a  mortifying  defeat,  which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and 
contemptible  even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence  the  afflic- 
tions of  a  good  man ;  his  sorrows  are  sacred.  But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither  love  nor  esteem ;  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which 
he  himself  is  insensible  1  Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he  could  look  for,  or 
find,  an  immediate  consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bar- 
gains for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  ballotting  at  the  India  House  ! 

Admitting,  then,  that  you  have  mistaken  or  deserted  those  honourable  principles 

■  '  '  ■    I  -  ■■       —  ^      I  ■  ■       —  — —    -     —  ■  ~      I.    ■■    -■  ■  I  .■!■■■■■  ^—W ^ 

1  The  Duke  had  lately  lost  his  only  son  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

«  At  this  interview,  which  passed  at  the  house  of  the  late  Lord  Eglingtoune,  Lord 
Bute  told  the  Duke  that  he  was  determined  never  to  have  any  connection  with  a 
man  who  had  so  basely  betrayed  him. 

3  In  an  answer  in  Chancery,  in  a  suit  against  him  to  recover  a  large  sum,  paid  him 
by  a  person  whom  he  had  undertaken  to  return  to  parliament  for  one  of  his  Grace's 
boroughs,  he  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money. 

*  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  contempt  and  detestation,  that, 
in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  him  they  admitted  a  great  number  of  strangers 
to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly  ridiculous,  he  tried  his  whole  strength 
Against  Mr.  Home,  and  was  beaten  upon  his  own  ground. 
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which  ought  to  have  directed  your  conduct ;  admitting  that  you  have  as  little  cbum 
to  private  affection  as  to  public  esteem,  let  us  see,  with  what  abilities,  with  what  de- 
gree of  judgment,  you  have  carried  your  own  system  into  execution.  A  great  man. 
in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  magnitude,  of  his  crimes,  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt 
Vour  Grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet  I  will  not  look  back  to  those  ridicoloos 
804^1108,  by  which  in  your  earlier  days,  you  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  distinguished,' 
the  recorded  stripes,  the  public  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr.  Rigby's  fortitude. 
These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impression,  though  not  upon  your  mind.  To  such 
a  mind,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  there  is  hardly  a  comer  of  any 
of  his  Majesty's  kingdoms,  except  France,  in  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  your  valna- 
ble  life  has  not  been  in  danger.  Amiable  man !  we  see  and  acknowledge  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence,  by  which  you  have  so  often  escaped  the  personal  detestation  of 
your  fellow-subjects,  and  are  still  reiten'ed  for  the  public  justice  of  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  auspicious  period,  at  which  you  were 
<leputed  to  represent  the  Earl  of  fiuto  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  It  was  an  honoar- 
able  office,  and  executed  with  the  same  spirit  with  which  it  was  accepted.  Your 
patron  wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  submit  to  make  concessions,  without 
daring  to  insist  upon  any  honourable  condition  for  his  Sovereign.  Their  business 
required  a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  own  dignity,  as  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country ;  and  they  found  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Bellei;sle,  Qoree. 
tiuadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  tlie  Fishery,  and  the  Havana,  are  glorious  mon- 
uments of  your  Grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  Lord,  we  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  your  pecuniary  character,  to  think  it  possible  that  so  many  public  sacrifices 
.;houId  have  been  made  without  some  private  compensations.  Your  conduct  carries 
with  it  an  internal  evidence,  beyond  all  the  proofs  of  a  court  of  justice.  Even  the 
callous  pride  of  Lord  Egremont  was  alarmed.*  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonour 
in  corresponding  with  you :  and  there  certainly  was  a  moment  at  which  be  meant  to 
have  resisted,  had  not  a  fatal  lethargy  prevailed  over  his  faculties,  and  carried  all 
Kense  and  memory  away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  specify  the  secret  terms  on  which  you  were  invited  to  sup- 
port an  administration*  which  Lord  Bute  pretended  to  leave  in  fiiU  possession  of 
Uiitir  ministerial  authority,  and  perfectly  masters  of  themselves.  He  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employment.  Stipulations  were 
-.'crtainly  made  between  your  Grace  and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After  two 
years'  submission,  you  thought  you  had  collected  strength  sufficient  to  control  his 
influence,  and  that  it  was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant,  because  you  had  been  a  slave. 
When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in  your  opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firm- 
ness, disappointment  got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discretion,  and  carried  you 
to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his  person,  as  distant  from  true  spirit  as  from  all  decency 
and  respect.^    After  robbing  him  of  the  rights  of  a  king,  you  would  not  permit 


*  Mr.  Heston  Humphrey,  a  country  attorney,  horsewhipped  the  Duke,  with  equal 
justice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  course,  at  Litchfield.  Rigby  and  Lord 
Trentham  were  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  exemplary  manner.  This  gave  rise  to  thtf 
following  story ;  '  When  the  late  King  heard  that  Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  given  the 
French  a  drubbing,  His  Majesty,  who  had  never  received  that  kind  of  chastisement 
was  pleased  to  ask  Lord  Chesterfield  the  meaning  of  the  word.  '  Sir,'  says  Lord 
(yhesterfield, '  the  meaning  of  the  word —  But  here  comes  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
<vho  is  better  able  to  explain  it  to  your  Majesty  than  I  am.' 

*  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  tory  principles,  had  some  English  stuff 
in  him.  Upon  an  official  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  desired  to 
l>c  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Lord  Bute  could  appease  him. 

'  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Egremont. 

*  The  ministry  having  endeavoured  to  ex'^lude  dowager  out  of  the  Regency  Bill, 
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him  to  presenre  the  honour  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  Lord  Weymonth  was 
nominated  to  Ireland,  and  dispatched  (we  well  remember  with  what  indecent 
hnrry)  to  plunder  the  treasury  of  the  first  fVuits  of  an  employment,  which  you  well 
knew  he  was  never  to  execute.* 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  ftivourite,  might  haye  given  you  a  mo- 
mentary merit  with  the  public,  if  it  had  either  been  adopted  upon  principles,  or 
maintained  with  resolution.  Without  looking  back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we 
need  only  observe  your  subsequent  conduct,  to  see  upon  what  motives  you  acted. 
Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Grenville,  you  waited  until  Lord  Rockingham's  feeble 
administration  should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness.  The  moment  their  dismission 
was  suspected,  the  moment  you  perceived  that  another  system  was  adopted  in  the 
closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit 
once  more  the  fHendship  of  Lord  Bute.  You  begged  an  interview,  at  which  he  had 
spirit  enough  to  treat  you  with  contempt. 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  point  out  by  what  a  tnun  of  weak,  injudicious 
measures,  it  became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share  in  the 
administration.*  The  fViends,  whom  you  did  not  in  the  last  instance  desert,  were 
not  of  a  character  to  add  strength  or  credit  to  government :  and,  at  that  time,  your 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was,  I  presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look 
for  other  stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of  the  closet,  by  which 
three  of  your  dependents'  (whose  characters,  I  think,  can  not  be  less  respected  than 
they  are)  were  advanced  to  offices,  through  which  you  might  again  control  the  min- 
ister, and  probably  engross  the  whole  direction  of  afikirs. 

The  possession  of  resolute  power  is  now  once  more  within  your  reach.  The  meas- 
ures you  have  taken  to  obtain  and  confirm  it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes  of  a 
discerning,  Judicious  Prince.  His  palace  is  besieged ;  the  lines  of  circumvallation  are 
drawing  round  him ;  and  unles»  he  finds  a  resource  in  his  own  activity,  or  in  the 
attachment  of  the  real  friends  of  his  fltmily,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the 
confinement  of  a  state  prisoner,  until  your  Grace's  death,  or  some  less  fortunate 
event,  shall  raise  the  siege.  For  the  present  you  may  safely  resume  the  style  of  in- 
sult and  menace,  which  even  a  private  gentleman  can  not  submit  to  bear  without 
being  contemptible.  Mr.  McKcnzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgotten ;  and  you  may  find 
precedents  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  an  imperious  subject  may  signify  his 
pleasure  to  his  sovereign.  Where  will  this  gracious  Monarch  look  for  assistance, 
when  the  wretched  Grafton  could  forget  his  obligations  to  his  Master,  and  desert  him 
for  a  hollow  alliance  with  such  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit  of  worldly  greatness ;  let  us 
suppose  that  all  your  plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and  your  most 
sanguine  wishes  gratified,  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people ;  can  age 
itself  forget  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  lifb  1  Can  gray  hairs  make  folly 
venerable  1  And  is  there  no  period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement  1 
For  shame !  my  lord,  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you,  that  the  latest  moments  of  your 
life  were  dedicated  to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same  busy  agitations,  in  which 
your  youth  and  manhood  were  exhausted.    Consider  that  although  you  can  not  dis- 


the  Earl  of  Bute  determined  to  dismiss  them.  Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Bedford  de- 
manded an  audience  of  the ;  reproached  him  in  plain  terms  with  his  duplici- 
ty, baseness,  falsehood,  treachery,  and  hypocrisy :  repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and 
left  him  in  convulsions. 

1  He  received  three  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and  equipage  money. 

9  When  Earl  Gower  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  the  King,  with  his 
usual  sincerity,  assured  him,  that  he  had  not  one  happy  moment  shice  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  left  him. 

*  Lord  Gower,  Weymouth,  and  Sanwich. 
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grace  your  form  .r  lifb,  yoa  arc  violating  the  character  of  age,  and  exposing  the  im- 
potent iin1)ecility,  after  you  have  lost  the  vigour  of  the  passions. 

Your  fViends  will  ask,  perhaps,  wliither  shall  this  unhappy  old  man  retire  1  Can 
he  remain  in  the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often  threatened,  and  his 
palace  so  often  attacked  1  If  he  returns  to  Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await  him. 
Ho  must  create  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  tho  face  of  reproach  asd 
derision. 

At  Plymouth,  his  destruction  would  be  more  than  probable ;  at  Exeter,  inevitable. 
No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman 
forgive  his  treachery,  to  Lord  Bute.  At  eveiy  town  he  enters,  he  mast  chan^*  hU 
liveries  and  name.  Whichever  way  he  flics,  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  country  pursues 
him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his  administration  have  bec^n  more 
sensibly  felt ;  his  virtues  better  understood :  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not,  for  him  alone, 
forget  their  hospitality.  As  well  might  Vem.*8  have  returned  to  Sicily.  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  Lord;  beware  of  a  third  experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole 
people,  plundered,  insulted,  and  oppressed,  as  they  have  been,  will  not  always  be 
disappointed. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  tho  scene.  Yon  can  no  more  fly  fVom  your  enemies 
than  ftom  yourself.  Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart  for  consola- 
tion, and  find  nothing  but  reproaches  and  dispair.  But,  my  Lord,  you  may  quit  the 
field  of  business,  though  not  the  field  of  danger,  and  though  you  can  not  be  safe,  yoa 
may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I  fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those 
pernicious  fViends,  with  whose  interests  you  have  sordidly  united  your  own,  and  for 
whom  you  have  sacrificed  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of  honour. 
They  are  still  base  enough  to  encourage  the  follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the 
vices  of  your  youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  th«  rules  of  decorum  as  with  the 
laws  of  morality,  they  will  not  sufier  you  to  profit  by  exi)erience,  nor  even  to  consult 
the  propriety  of  a  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you.  that  life  is  no  more  tlian 
a  dramatic  scene,  in  which  the  hero  should  preserv'c  his  consistency  to  the  last ;  and 
that,  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you  should  die  without  repentance. 

Junius. 
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